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THE PREFACE. 
ng; wat M. de Voltaire „ we art "indebted to M. 
- Henault for % ren and beſt biftory of France; and per- 
bags fir che only manner in which biſtory ought 10 
be cinen. For the multiplicity of fatts and details, hath 
the number and magnitude of volumes to ſuch a derer, 
- that we muſt ſoon be reduced to conſult them only as dictio- 
borious compilers. * 


How near the following work comes up to the per- 
fection of the abovementioned model, is left to the 
public to determine. This muſt be ſaid in its behalf, 
that it is the firſt undertaking of the kind that has ap- 
peared in Engliſh ; and, without vanity, I may affirm, 
that it has been conſiderably improved in the tranſlation. 
ng obſerved, that fide notes are of great aſſiſtance 
do the memory, I have been particularly exact in ſupply- 
ing this defect of the original, ſo as to point out in 
the margin, the heads of the moſt remarkable events 
in each h. Care hath alſo been 
taken to fill up ſuch omiſſions in the body of the hi- 
0 ** be conſiderable ; for inſtance, 
che ſtory of Tarpeia; the purchaſing of the Sibylline 
books by Tarquin ; the adventure of the famous Clelia, 
c. Which are paſſages of too much importance, to be 
: over in , even in a ge ſketch of the 


Roman hiſtory. 


notes added to this work, are of two ſorts, 
geographical and critical. The former are extracted 
chiefly from Brietius, Cluverius, and Cellarius. In 
cheſe I have inſerted ſeveral paſſages of the ancient 
poets and hiſtorians, that have any relation to the places 
or countries mentioned by our author. The latter 
are intended to illuſtrate the antiquities of Rome, for 
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IA not think it nan to explain de 
A & induced me to undertake this work. The 
of ancient Rome is not yet intirely eclipſed ; 

Ks Bain to ran Rome, in ber flau- 
e, was the capital of the world ; in her de- 

1 gave birth to empires, that were formed out 
of ber aſhes. Would it nat, therefore, be « Hoang to be 


unacquainted with this biflory; or to di of 
4 book calculated to 23 W 


Fur better ix it, tber rere 


in endeavouring to the the M. 
Henault, in vs fe py 22 


of France ; a work that has 9 
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veral other writers, 
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fur age ; ſuch wax te 1a the pr 

M. Henault ; @ taſk in which be has fueceeded with 
univerſe) apply, 


This kind of writing, for which we are indebted ta 
ſhes celebrated tortter, required a plan analogous 4 the 
4 "4 A Vere 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
diverfi and extent of the materials. The new method 


is poſſeſſed of this advantage in a high Ser. being a 


lte landſerp, where, at 4 Angle glance, you may 
e an inſinite variety of objects. 


With this ſame view, I have divided my hiſtory 


centuries, at the end of which J bave ſub biomed — 2 re- 
marks; and at the beginning I have exhibited tables 


with. different columns, containing a feries of the chief 

magiſtrates of Rome, and of cotemporary princes, to- 
7 15 with the names of eminent and learned men, and 
POE account of their writings.” ng 
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4 T ' Chronological Abridgment 

f | is i 1 or THR d 
IS TORVY or ROME. 
— KBS PCCUKIDEtS 


THE FIRST CENTURY. 
T5 Romans trace their original up to Eneas : for their hi- Original of 


ſtorians tell us, that after the deftru of Troy, Eneas fled tacRomanss 
into Italy (o, where he married Lavinia, daughter of Latinus 
king of the Aborigines (6), after whoſe name (Latinus) theſe 
were called Latins, and that there he founded the ciry of Lavi- 
nium (c). Aſcanius, ſon of Eneas, built on the mountain Albanus a 
new city, which took from thence the name of Alba Longa 2 and 
reed Alba that Romulus and Remus are ſaid to be 


Year 1. of Rome. Before Chrift 753. 
Foundation of Rome by Romulus and Remus. Theſe princes were Foundation 
twins, and ſons of a veſtal named Rhea Sylvia, who was daughter of of Rome. 


. () The name of Italia, or Italy, ſome derive from Italus king of the Sicul, 
others from the old G word Iraxee, fignifying an ex, this country abounding 
with onen of extraordinary fize and beauty. | 

(%) Some hiſtorians are of opinion, that the Aborigines had that name given them, 

becauſe they had been in Italy from the beginning, and did not derive their origin 

from cap cher neck others, g the name into Aberrigines, hold that they 

were a wandering —_ ſuch being the import of that word. Gionyfus of Halicar- 

naſſus ſays they came from Arcadia, and that they were ſtiled Mborigine, either bo- 

— they lived on 3 and _ is a 4 deres yivg ; or be- 

gave origin to the Latins Pli Tyrians Aborigines Cad. 

— pf city was founded by them, — poet K = 
c) It is ſaid to have ſtood on a hill, now called Monte di Leævano. 

4) It was called Alba from a white ſow, which ness bad found in the place 

where it ftood ; and Longs, becauſe it extended the whole length of a lake near which 


it was built ; rr 


Numitor, 


ROMAN ANNALS. 


Numitor, king of Alba and Latium. To hide her ſhame, ſhe gave 
out that her children were the iſſue of a ſecret intercourſe between her 
and the god Mars. This tale gained credit afterwards with the Ro- 
mans, who were pleaſed with oppartunity of ennobling the birth 
of "their founders. A quarrel arifing betwixt Romulus and Remus, 
each of whom pretended to the ſupreme and fole command of the 
colony, Romulus kills his brother ; and thus the whole power de- 
volves into his hands : he gives his name to the infant city ; and be- 
ing ambitious to * for the offspring of Mars, he conſecrates it to 
that deity. He is elected king and head of the religion; bat is obli- 
d to temper his authority by the inftitution of a ſenate (e), compoſed 
of a hundred perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed by their birth and merit, to 
whom he gave the name of parres, or fathers. Their deſcendants had 3 
the title of patricians ; which was the original of the firſt nobility among 
the Romans; the reſt of the inhabitants were called plebs, or plebeians. 
To the former he granted the honour of ſacerdotal functions, the care 
of facrifices, and of religious rites and ceremonies, the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and all civil and military dignities, from which the ple- 
rn But at the ſame time he left ſome 
are of authority to the people: whatever related to war and peace, 
to the creation — er tes, and vvch to the election of the ſovereign, 
was ſubmitted to their deciſion: yet the approbation of the ſenate 
was ſtill neceſſary in all theſe matters. 
« Such, ſays the abbe de Vertot, was the fundamental conſtitution 
« of this ſtate, neither purely monarchical, nor republican. The 
& king, the ſenate, and the people, were in ſome meaſure, depen- 
1 dent on each other. And from this mutual dependance reſulted an 
« equilibrium, which moderated the power of the prince, at the fame 
« time that it ſecured the authority of the ſenate and the liberty of the 


ve le. 
"A By the liſt which Romulus took of the citizens of Rome, there were 
only three thouſand able to ſerve on foot, and about three hundred on 


be placed an officer, by the name of tribuns (). Each tribe voted 
at the meetings in the 
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) 50 called anbei becauſe he prefded over the tribe, or was choſen by its 
) The Cenpar due was a barge field near on the banks of the river 
Tiber, where the youth practiſed all manner of fears of activity, and learnt the uſe 
of arms; here the citizens aſſembled alſo for the chufing of burgeſſes and magiſtrates. 
28 » becauſe it been conſecrated by the old Romans to the 
- (6) The Roman forums were public buildings of an oblong figure, ſurrounded 
with arched porticos, There wers two ſorts, wenalia, and civitia ; the former were 
nothing more than market foes, the latter were for ornament, and for the courts 
1 — Prove Harem ve ng: pil but that which 2 the 
name rum by way of eminence, on account of its antiquity, and its moſt general 
uſe in public tranſactions, was the forum Romanum, belle by Romulus, 
were 
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FIRST CENTURY. 
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Eminent and learned men. 


Cotemporary — 


In this ca I include ſome foreigners, 

SY Greeks, becauſe, in regard to 

, pbileſopby, rhetoric, poetry, and all 

the polits arts, the Remans were m0 more 
than diſciples or imitators of the Greeks. 


Archilochus, a Greek native of 
the iſle of Paros, flouriſhed in the fifteenth 
olympiad. 

He is the inventor of Iambic verſe, 
2 weapon he made uſe of, if we may 
believe Horace, to vent his hacred, 


Archilochus was alſo a muſician ; and 
Plutarch attributes to him the ſetting 
of iambic verſes to muſic, 


Cynethus, a Lacedemonian, He 
flouriſhed in the fifth olympiad, 
He wrote the Telegoniad in verſe, 


that is, the hi of Telegohus, ſon of 
Uhde aul C. f 


——— 


Eumelus, of Corinth, 

This poet, who lived in the ninth 
olympiad, was conſidered as the author 
of fevers) performances, which have been 
fince conteſted with him. The poem, 
of which there is the leaſt doubt, is the 


hyma upon the voyage to Delos. 
WM. Pompilius, the ſecond king of 


Lhe reſemblance betwixt the princi- 
ples of this prince, and thoſe of Pytha- 
goras, ocrafioned the miſtake of ſuch as 


looked upon him as — — 


diſciple. Pythagoras above a 
eemury — 

Servius Tollios, the fixth king of the 
Ror ans. 


This prince is ſaid to have left me- 
moirs, on which the Roman common- 
weakh was formed, 


Aue bud thor 
as tt {7 % 


AE 


Kings of Iſrael. 

Upon the divifion of the tribes of 
If after the death of Solomon, a 
ſchiſm was formed, and the kingdom 
was ſplit in two, one of which continued 
in the poſterity of David, and was called 
the kingdom of Judah, the other was 


Iſrael. a 
Pekeh, whe 1 the throne to- 


year 755 before Chriſt, was 
Db. 
till tow 

Then the kingdom of Iſrael; of which 
Samaria was the capital, was ſubverted 
by Shalmaneſer, king of Aſſyria; this 
prince carried the ten tribes into capti- 
vity, that had followed the ſchiſm of 


Kings 0 E . 

Bocchoris, 2 * » 44 years, 
died towards the year 742 
Sabbacon, 730 
Succhus, 718 
Tharaca, 693 
Sabbacon, 

Sethon, 

Anarchy, 


Ki Aſpr 4. 
PT -. 4. : reign of 29 
— died towards the year 729 


halmaneſer, 714 
Sennacherib, _ 
Eſachaddon 668 
Sabſduchinus. a 

Kings of Maredenia. 

Thurimas, after a reign of 38 years, 
according to ſome authors, died towards 
the year 73 
Perdiccas I. © 

s, 

— governed in this period by 

kings, woboſe chronology and names are wety 


uncertain. 
Athers, at the time of the foundation of 
Rome, began to be 


— 


archons, and 
ones, 
3 2 


ROMAN ANNALS; 
were afterwards ſubdivided into ten curiæ, or companies of a hundred 


men, each of which was commanded by a centurio, and had a curio to 
perform the ſacrifices, The lands were diſtributed into thirty equal 
, one to every curia, and about two acres to each individual, 
Hes was taken, however, to make a neceſſary reſerve for the expence 
of religious worſhip, as alſo for the king's revenue, and the exigencies 
of the ſtate. It is generally believed, that the foundations of Rome 
were laid the 21ſt of April; on which day were afterwards celebrated 
the Palilia (i), or feaſt of Pales, goddeſs of ſhepherds, in remembrance 
that Romulus was brought up by ſhepherds, and that moſt of his firſt 


companions led a paſtoral life. 
En 2. 


Romulus opens an aſylum at Rome to every body that would come 
and take ſhelter there, of what ſtate and condition ſo ever: he puts them 
under the protection of the % lea god (4), a new kind of deity, to 
whom he erected a temple. 7 his drew a multitude of vagabonds to 
Rome, ſuch as fugitive ſlaves, perſons 3 in debt, and criminals 
that fled from the purſuit of juſtice. Thus, ſays M. de Vertot, from 4 
neſt of robbers iſſued forth the conquerors of the world, 


| 3. 
Romulus, by the advice of the ſenate, ſends ambaſſadors to the 
Sabines (/) and other neighbouring nations, demanding their daugh- 
— in marriage for the Romans: but the propoſal is rejected wich 
corn. | | F | 


4. | 
Rape of the Rape of the Sabine virgins. Romulus, affronted at the refuſal 
Sabine vir- given to his ambaſſadors, thought proper to diſſemble for ſome time; 


gins, 


and appointed public — at Rome in honour of equeſtrian Neptune, 
who was called alſo Conſus, or the god of Counſel (I). The people 
of the neighbouring cities were invited to this feaſt, and came accard» 


ä a 


„ — —B ä — 


—— — 
- 


(7 ) Some pretend that the ancient name was Parilia, and that this goddeſs was 

ealled Paret, from the Latin word parere, to bring forth, becauſe prayers were then 

made for the fruitfulneſs of the ſheep and other cattle, Ovid mentions a very tedious 

courſe of ſuperſtitious ceremonies, which the ſhepherds went through on that occaſion, 

Ovid. Faſt. lib, 4. | | 

= Dionyſius Haliearnaſſenſis tells us, that in his time the place where the aſylum 
ſtood, was conſecrated to Jupiter ; whence ſome have conjectured the aſylaay 


god to have been Jupiter, worſhipped by Romulus under that title, 


() The Sabines were an ancient people of Italy, ſituated between Hetruria and 


Latium, and ſaid to be of Umbrian original. Their country was bounded on the 


north by Umbria and Picenum, on the ſouth by Latium, on the weft by part of 


Umbria and Hetruria, and on the eaſt by the territories of the Picentes, Veſtini, and 


Mari. Their capital city was Cures, fituated in the territory now called Correze, 
upon a little river of the ſame name, which empries itſelf into the Tiber above La 
Farſu. Part of the country of the Sabines makes a province of the ecclefiaftic ſtate, 


| and is called Terra Sabina, : ' ' 
(%) He had an altar in the circus, quite different from all the other deities, be- 


eauſc it was always veiled, to fignify that counſels ſhould be kept ſecret, io! 
| | 2 4 ä imgiy: 
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FIRST CENTURY. 5 


ingly ; among theſe were the inhabitants of Cenine (), Crufiu- 

merium (n) and Antemne (0) but eſpecially the Sabines, as the neareſt 

to Rome, flocked thither in greateſt numbers, with their wives and 

children. They were all received with the ſtrongeſt demonſtrations of 

friendſhip ; but, while their attention was molt taken up with the ſhow, 

the Romans, upon a ſignal given by Romulus, ruſhed in with their 

drawn ſwords among the ſtrangers, and carried off all the young 

women they found to their liking, to the number of about ſeven hun- 

dred. It is obſerved, that out of this whole number, there was only 

one married woman. The Con/ualia, or games in honour of the god 

Conſus, were perpetuated at Rome, in commemoration of this 

public ſpectacle exhibited dy Romulus; and it is ſaid, that to preſerve 

the memory of the rape of the Sabine virgins, the cuſtom was intro- 

duced of lifting the bride by main ſtrength over the bridegroom's 

threſhold. 

This act of violence, which ſhould naturally have been the ruin of Romulus 

Rome, proved the foundation of its — The Cæninenſes, the An- defeats the 

temnales, and Cruſtumini, full of the ſtrongeſt reſentment, took the field Cæninenſes. 

ſucceſſively; but experienced the firſt efforts of the Roman valour, 

and were defeated. Acron, general of the Ceninen/es, was ilain by 

Romulus, who returned to Rome, loaded with the ſpoils of his enemy, 

opima ſpolia, a name he gave them to diſtinguiſh their ſuperior ex- Opims 

cellence, We do not find, in the whole ſeries of the Roman hiſtory, {polia, 

more than two generals} fince Romulus, that had the honour of car- 

rying ſuch ſpoils to Rome. Thoſe of this prince were depoſited in a 

temple which he erected on the hill Saturnizs, called afterwards the 

capitol, and which he conſecrated to Jupiter Feretrius, fo denomi- 

nated from the Latin word feretrum (), a trophy. This 

. entry of Romulus may be conſidered as the origin of the 
oman triumphs, which, with ſome other military honours, was one 

of. the principal ſources of the grandeur of that nation. Cenina, 
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(=) Coenina was ſituate on the borders of Latium, and in the country of the Sa- 
bines, It was built on a mountain, as appears from Properting, lib, 4. el. 11, 
Caine dufler ab arce : it is alſo joined by Ovid, lib. 2, Faſt, with the town of Cures, 
Te Tatius, parvigus Cures, Ceninaque ſenſit. Holſtenius takes it to be either St. Angelo, 
or Monticelli. 

(n) This town by Pliny and Livy is called Cruſtumerium in the neuter gender; but 
Virgil makes it Cruftumerti, a maſculine in the plural, Ardea Craftumerigue, Æn. I. 7. 
In Silius we find it Cryfumium, from whence Cruſtuminus the adjeRive : it was either 
ſubjeR to the Sabines, or in their neighbourhood. Some geographers are of opinion 
that it ſtood on the ſame ſpot, as the preſent Marcigliano Vecchio, 

(0) A town belonging to the Sabines, ſituated on this fide of the Anis, from 
whence, according te Varro, it derives its name, Antenna, quod ante amnem, qui 
— Tiberim, It is mentioned by Virgil, ZEn, I. 7. in the plural, Ardea, e. 

ige, & turrigeræ Antemne ; but Silius Italicus, lib. 8. uſes it in the fingular, 
Antemnague priſco—Cruſtumio prior. Some place it on the Tiber, between the Ti- 
burtine and Nomantine ways. : 
1 07 Or, according to others, from the Latin word ferire, to ſmite ; becauſe he 
lain the king with his own hand. Some derive it from the word ferre, to carry ; 
becauſe Romulus himſelf had carried thither the armour of the vanquithed ki 
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6 ROMAN ANNALS, 


Firſt Roman Cruſtumerĩium, and Antemnez became Roman colonies ; a good 
* colonies, of the inhabitants of thoſe three cities were tranſplanted to Rome, and 
replaced by the ſame number of Romans. The like conduct was ever 
ter obſerved by theſe people, which contributed not a little to the 


greatneſs of their empire. 
5 6. 7. 8. 


War with The Sabines had taken time to make their military preparations 
the Sabines. againſt the Romans; and the latter, on the other hand, had not been 
backward in applying for ſuccours. Romulus having received ſupplies 

from the Albans and the Etruſcans, muſtered his forces, and found 

them not much inferior to thoſe of the Sabines. The two armies en- 

gaged ſeveral times, with equal intrepidity, and alternate advantage (); 

t nothing proved deciſive (7). In ſhort, it looked as if the war was 

to end only with the deſtruction of one of the two nations, when the 

Sabine women, under equal concern for their fathers and their huſ- 

bands, went out of Rome (s), and throwing themſelves in the midſt of 

the combatants, obliged them, by their tears and lamentations, to 

put a * +7 their fury, A truce, and ſoon after a treaty, was con- 


cluded, by which is was ſtipulated, that the Romans and the Sabines 
The Ro- ſhould unite henceforward, ſo as to conſtitute but ene nation, under 
mans and. the government of their kings Romulus and Tatius, who ſhould enjoy 
Sabines be- equal authority: it was alſo agreed, that Rome ſhould preſerve the 
os name of its founder; that the citizens ſhould be called Quirites (y), a 
ver. name, till then, particular to the Sabines; out of which nation a 
hundred new ſenators were created. 


ſed 


Om 
— _— 


(9) During this war, happened the affair of Tarpeia, daughter of Tarpeius, 
vernor of the citadel, which Romulus built on the top of the hill Saturnius, e 
afterwards the capitol, Tatius encamped at the foot of this hill, where he found the 
Romans too well fortified to be attacked; when Tarpeia being greatly taken with 
the bracelets and rings of the Sabines, called to them from above, and promiſed to 
betray the place, provided they would but give her what they wore on their left arms, 
The Sabines agreed to her requeſt ; and by the taking of this citadel they were en- 
abled to continue the war with greater ſecurity. We are told, that they cruſhed 
Tarpeia to death with their bucklers, which they threw upon her, thinking this 3 
fofficient diſcharge of their promiſe. From her the hill Saturnius took the name of 
Tarpeius, till the building of the capitol ; and even then the feepeſt part of it, 
„ down headlong, continued to be called the Tarpeias 
rock. 
e) Ih one of theſe en ts, we are told, that while the Romans were flying 
before the enemy, Romulus made a vow to Jupiter, in order to obtain his affiſtance z 
upon which his troops made a ſtand, and drove back the Sabines. In conſequence 
. erected a temple to Jupiter, whom, in memory of this happy event, he 
rater. 
© (x) This iv according to Livy and Plutarch ; other hiſtorians tell us,, that the re- 
conciliation was effected by a deputation of the Sabine women, propoſed by Herfilia, 
Wife of Hoftilius, who was grandfather to Tullus Hoſtilius. 
\ le) The Sabines took this name from Cures, their capitol. The principal deity 
worſhipped in this city, was Juno Quiris or Curis, who was repreſented with a ſpear 
er lance in her hand, from whence the received the above denomination z Quiris, ip 


the Sabine language, fignifying a ſpear, 
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FIRST CENTURY. 


It is ſaid, that at this time was inſtituted the of Roman Tnftitutioa 
knights, as a middle rank between the patricians and plebeians. The hr 


— maintained for each man a horſe, from whence they had — 
t 


name of egit, knights; they were to fight either on foot or on 
horſeback, according as occaſion required; and they were diftin- 
uiſhed by a gold ring. Other hiſtorians make them of an earlier 
, pretending they were created, to the number of three hundred, 
by Romulus for his body guards, independently of the twelve guards 
called lictors, whoſe buſineſs it was to walk before him in public. 
After the extinction of the regal dignity, theſe lictors officiated in the 
ſame manner before the ſapreme magiſtrates, carrying an ax, ſluck 
in a bundle of rods, as a {/mbol of the ſovereign power (2). 


9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 
The two kings lived together at Rome five years in perſect har- 
mony ; during Ni time their attention was taken up intirely in en- 
larging and improving the city, and inſtituting new games. Amon 
others they founded the feitival called Marrenalia (x), in memory 
the peace concluded by the mediation of the women. 


he Camerini () were the only people that attempted to diſturb The Came- 
the tranquillity which Rome then enjoyed: they made incurſions twice, rini con- 


and ravaged the Roman empire ; the ſenate ſummoned them to appear, 1 
and account for their depredations; but they deſpiſed the autho- 
rity of this new court, and were puniſhed for it with the loſs of their 


town, which was taken by ſtorm, and reduced to a colony, 
14. 


The death of Tatius. This event is differently related by hiſtorians; neath of 
all that can be inferred, with any certainty, from their accounts, is Tatius. 


that Tatius was murdered at Lavinium, whither he went with Ro- 
mulus, to offer a ſacrifice in expiation for ſome outrages committed 
by the Sabines againſt the Lavinians. As Romulus did not like that 

body ſhould ſhare his power, he was ſuſpected of having favoured 
this murder; at leaſt, it is allowed that he did not appear to be ſo 
much affected with it as the laws of decency might. perhaps, require. 
He took care that no other prince ſhould ſucceed Tatius ; and, once 
more, he remained ſole maſter of Rome. 


1) They are ſaid to have been fo called, 2 /jgandis reis : the ax was for capital 
th 2 ſmaller crimes, - >. try 
(x) This feſtival was celebrated on the firſt of March. Ovid gives other reaſons 
for this inſtitution, viz. to obtain of Mars. the bleſſing of bearing good children, a 
bleſſing which he firſt beſtowed on Rhea Sylvia, During this feſtival, the Roman 
omen that were married, ſerved their ſlaves at table, and received preſents from 
ir huſbands, as the huſbands did from their wives in the time of the Saturnalia. 
This feaſt was the ſubject of Horace's ode, 
Martiit cælebs quid agam calendis, Sc. 

) The Cameriai were the inhabitants of Cameria, or Camerium, a ſmall city 
of tium, in the neighbourhood of Rome; its ſituation is not known exatly, but 
is ſuppoſed to have been bordering on the country of the Sabines. 

B 4 A cruel 


ROMAN ANNALS 
Nat!“ 15. 16. 

A cruel plague makes great havock at Rome, and in the neigh- 
bouring territory; the cattle and the fruits of the earth are tainted 
with the infectious air; a great number of the inhabitants periſh/ 
F-TheCameri- by famine and fickneſs. The Camerini take up arms, thinking this 
nidefeated, a favoorable opportunity to ſhake of the yoke. They are defeated by 
| Romulus, who returns triumphant to Rome, followed by a ifi- 
cent chair of braſs, which he conſecrated to the in the temple of 
Vulcan. This ſecond triumph is marked by the capitoline marbles 
in the 16th year of Rome, and the firſt of Auguſt. | 


| 17. 
This victory created him new enemies, who began to grow jealous 
of the progreſs of the Romans. The Fidenates (z) declared the firſt, 
and * ; their town was taken without any difficulty, and 
made a Roman _ The inhabitants of Veii (r), the richeſt and 
moſt potent city in Hetruria, reclaimed Fidenæ, as a city of Etruſcan | 
original ; but after the loſs of ſeveral battles, they were obliged to 
ſue for peace. To obtain which, they yielded up to the Romans a 
diſtrict called Septem Pagi (i), with ſome ſalt-pits near the ſea fide. 
Romulus granted them a truce of a hundred years, and enjoyed the 
honour of a third triumph. 
18. 19. 20. 21. &c. 

Greatly elated with ſuch a number of victories, Romulus wanted to 
reign deſpotically over a people, whom the love of liberty alone 
had united under his command. Some authors pretend it was then 
he inſtituted a body guard of three hundred young horſemen, to whom 
he gave the name of celeres, to ſhew with what celerity and diſpatch 
they ought to execute his orders. He affected to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
a purple robe which he conſtantly wore, and by neglecting to conſult 
the ſenate, If he went to their aſſembly, it ſeemed to be rather to 
give orders, than to receive advice. But what moſt of all provoked 

e fathers, was his reſtoring, of his own authority, the hoſtages , 
whom the Veientes had ſent to Rome, and who were kept there as a 


— — 


(z) Fidenæ was a city of Latium, ſituate on the banks of the Tiber, not far from 
where the Anio empties itſelf into this river, about forty ſtadia from Rome. Diony- 


fivs calls it N&ug perydnn Th x, ve greg. Livy uſes it in the plural, bis conſulibus : . 
Fidene obſeſſe; and Virgil in the ſingular, En. 6. Hi tibi 2 Gabis, This 
urbemgue Fidengm, There are ſome remains of it to be ſeen near the Tiber, two Wed ne 
miles above the conflux of the Anio. led a fo 
(r) Veit, a city of Tuſcany, ſituated on a craggy rock, about one hundred fur- — 
longs from Rome, Dionyſſus Halicarnaſſenſis compares it to Athens for extent and 0 A 
riches. The inhabitants are called Veientes and Veientani. Cluverius places it in Plutarch, 
| the neivbbcurhood of the preſent Scrofane, There are no veſtiges of it to be ſeen. fight of 
But Held mus has been at a great deaf of pains to prove againft Cluverius, that it («) Be 
was ſituate on a ſteep hill, oppoſite to the Farneſian iſland, - tioned, h 
(s) Theſe were leven ſmall towns fituate on the Tiber; and the falt-pits were bill, u hi. 


near the mouth of that river, of Monte ( 
5 | ſecurity; 


FIRST CENTURY. 


ſecurity for the performauce of their engagement: this laſt ſtep they 
could not bear. 


Death of Romulus. | Hiſtorians fix it to the 7th of July of this year: Death of 
they ſay, that Romulus having appointed a review of his troops that Romulus, 


day, at a place called the Palus Capra, or Goat's Marſp (t), on a ſudden 
aroſe a violent ſtorm which diſperſed the army. Romulus was left 
alone with the ſenators who attended him thither; and, from that 
time, he appeared no more. The ſenators were juſtly ſuſpected of 
having embraced this 1 moth t rid of a prince, who was 
become odious to them ; but they artfully imputed this diſaſter to the 

They gave out, that in the midſt of the tempeſt they had 
een the king, ſurrounded by a flame, and ſudderly ſnatched up into 
heaven. Julius Proculus, one of the ſenators, further made oath, that 
this prince had appeared to him, and aſſured him that the gods had 
admitted him into their order. From that time he was reckoned one 
of the Roman deities, by the name of Quirinus (v). 


38. 39. 


Rome continued above a year without a king. As Romulus had Interreg- 
left no children, the throne, of courſe, was become vacant ; but the An.. 


Romans and Sabines were alike ambitious of having a king of their 
own nation. To avoid anarchy and confufion, it was agreed, that 
during this interval, which was called an interr:gnum, the ſenators 
ſhould take the government into their own hands ; that cach of them 
ſhould rule, in Fs turn, the ſpace of five days, under the name of 
interrex, and enjoy all the honours of ſovereignty. The people were 
ſoon tired of this kind of government, which gave them a multitude of 
maſters, inſtead of one. 

The ſenators, apprehenſive of an inſurrection, left the election of a 
king to the people, on condition that it was confirmed by the ſenate; 
and the people, pleaſed with this condeſcenſion, remitted the choice 
to the fathers, To obviate all farther diſpute, the Roman and Sabine 
ſenators drew lots, to determine who ſhould have the right of election, 
and they, to whom the lot proved favourable, were to chuſe a king 
of a different nation; it fell to the Romans to chuſe, and Numa Pom- 


pilius was eleQed. 
40. 


This man was in high reputation for his virtue and probity, and Numa Pom- 
lived near the city of Cures, the capital of the Sabines. He had long pilus 2d 
led a folitary life, and was wholly taken up with the ſtudy of the laws £%- 


* (t) A place in the neighbourhood of Rome. His death gave riſe, according to 
Plutarch, to the vai xaTgalivas, the nones of the goats, or populifugi»m, that is, the 
flight of the people, a feſtival celebrated by the Romans, on the nones of July. 

() Becauſe he was the founder of the Romans, who, as we have already men- 
tioned, had taken the name of Quirites from the Sabines. His temple ttocd on the 
1 which from hence was denominated Qirinalis, and is now known by the name 


e Cavallo, 


and 
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and the worſhip of the gods. His marriage with Tatia, the daughter of 
Tativs, who ſhared the ſovereignty with Romulus, could not engage 
him to exchange his retreat for the honours which he might have na- 
turally expected at Rome. And now to make him accept of the 
crown, his relations and countrymen were obliged to join their intrea- 
ties to thoſe of the Roman ambaſſadors. Upon bis arrival at Rome, 
Spurius Vettius, the interrex for the day, made the people elect him 
anew, and the ſenate confirmed the choice. 


| 41. 42. 43. 44. &c. | 
Numa's Numa had not the military tabilities of his predeceſſor ; but he 
— — ſhewed himſelf a great king merely by his civil virtues. The Ro- 
— mans, naturally fierce and untractable, wanted a check to moderate 
their warlike ardour; this Numa effected by inſpiring them with a 
love of the laws, and reverence for the nc i A notion had been 
ſpread, that he lived in familiarity with the nymph Egeria. Of this 
perſuaſion he took advantage, to make the people believe that he did 
nothing without the advice of that nymph. 
To give a ſtability to contracts, he erected an altar to Bona Fides, or 
Good Faith, in whoſe name thoſe oaths, which they called ex fide, were 
to be taken. To render the boundaries of lands facred and inviolate, 
he inſtituted a feſtival called Termiralia, in honour of the God Ter- 
minus, Who preſided there. Laſtly, to ſhew how cautiouſly war ought 
to be entered upon, he conſecrated a temple to Janus, a deity, whoſe 
donble face ſeemed to be the ſymbol of prudence, which looks two 
ways, and conſiders what is paſt, and what to follow. This temple 
was to be open in time of war, and ſhut in time of peace; which it 
was during all Numa's reign. He contrived alſo another check to 
the military ardour of the Romans, by eſtabliſhing heralds, called fe- 
ciales (x), whoſe office it was to proclaim war; but not till they had 
demanded ſatisfaction, and uſed all their endeavours to bring about a 
reconciliation. The member of that body, charged with this depu- 
tation or embaſly, was called pater patratus (x). It is ſaid, that another 
office of the feciales was to accommodate diſputes betwixt individuals, 
and to prevent their going to law ; an office worthy, indeed, of thoſe 
miniſters of peace, and which ſeems to have pro belonged to their 
— ſince war is no more than a ſuit between ſtates, and differs 
| me — between private perſons, only as it is attended with greater 
miſchief. 


tl 


(») Varro derives the word fecialks from fider, becauſe they had the care of the pub- 
—— — on the ſame r _ it 2 feedere faciendo, Their original 
o have been more ancient : ionyſ. i 
— — uma; for Dionyſ. Halicarn. finds them 
(x) Becauſe he muſt have been one, who had à father and a ſon both alive, which 
implies a more perfect ſort of a father, and as ſuch might think him to be the 
= | judge in matters of this importance. The learned have not determined, 
er the pater pairatus was a i 
wm — conftant officer, or only a temporary miniſter, and 
But 
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But the maſter-piece of Nama's policy, was the diſtribution of che ei · He diftri- 
tizens of Rome into diſtin bodies of tradeſmen. Hitherto this cir — — 
had been rent into two factions, in conſequence of the diſtinction whic An be. 
fill ſubſiſted between the Romans and the Sabines, who had even their gies of 
ſeparate quarters. By this new regulation every man was naturally tradeſmen, 
induced to lay aſide all national prejudice, and to think only of pur- 
ſuing the intereſt of that body or ſociety into which he had entered. 
This is a fact which ſeems to contradict what Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus ſays, that Romulus would not allow freemen to follow any other 
profeſſion than war and agriculture ; unleſs we are willing to ſuppoſe 
that Numa, whoſe views were quite different from thoſe of Romulus, 
ſuffered his ſubjects to practiſe what had been forbidden by his prede- 
ceſſor. The better to keep them conſtantly attentive to the culture of 
their lands, he divided them into pagr, or villages, and appointed in- 
ſpectors or ſuperintendents over them: he often viſited their improve- 
ments himſelf, and gave preferments to thoſe whom he found labo- 
rious and induſtrious. 
Among the regulations which this prince made in regard to religion, 
we may obſerve, 
1%, The college of the pontifices ( 8 ; the maſter or ſuperintendent of Pontifices, 
whom was called pontifar maximus. Numa thinking it was not right 
licy to ſeparate the prieſthood from the empire, inveſted himſelf firſt with 
this dignity. The privileges annexed to it were very conſiderable, as 
the bigh prieff was legiſlator and ſupreme judge in all matters apper- 
taining to religion. 
2% The college of the famine, ſo called from the flame-coloured Flamioes. 
tufts on their caps (z) ( fameum). Theſe prieſts were confined to the 
worſhip of ſome particular — It is thought that Jupiter's prieſt, 
flamen Dialis, and the prieſt belonging to Mars, flames Martialis, were 
inſtituted by Romulus, and that Numa only added a third, in honour 
of Romulus, who, as we have already mentioned, was deified by the 
name of Quirinus. 
3*. The college of we/fa/s, or virgins, conſecrated to the worſhip Veſtala. 
of the pc eſta, and who had the care of ſeveral ſacred things, 
ially the preſervation of a fire which the Romans looked upon as 
ſacred, imagining that the ſecurity of their ſtate depended on the per · 


— 


(y) A word of uncertain derivation, ſome taking it from pons and facere, becauſe 
they firſt built the Sublician bridge at Rome, and were intrufted with the care of re- 
pairing of it ; and others from and facere, where facere fignifies the ſame as 
Wferre and ſacrificare, The r — is the moſt received 


opinion, 

_ (=) Plutarch makes it a corruption of pilamines, from pilexs, a ſort of cap peru - 
liar to the order. Others will have it a contraction of f/amines, from fla, and 
ul vs, that finding their 2 too heavy, they bound a parcel of thread about their 
nan 


The three inſtitu at firſt were flamen Dialis, Martialis, and Quiri- 
» Their wives were called flaminicæ, and ſhared with their buſbands the care 
of the ſacrifices, See Gell, Noct. Att. I. 10. e. 15, 


etuity 
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verſes compoſed for this feſtival (e): and it is from this dancing and 
leaping, that took the name of falii. 

59, of all, the college of angurr /), whoſe office it was to Augurs. 
foretel future events by the Ans or chirping of birds, from the man- 


ner in which the ſacred chicken would eat, and from the obſervations 
they made in the heavens, This ceremony was uſed almoſt on all 
public occaſions : and Romulus and Remus obſerved it, when they 
were called to the regal dignity. It was likewiſe uſual to conſult the 
will of the by inſpeQing the entrails of victims; and the miniſters 
appointed for theſe rites, were called aruſpices (g). 

Ta ſettle the order of ſacrifices, it was neceſſary to regulate that of Numa re- 
the days and months of the year. Romulus reckoned only ten months, ſorms the 
and the year began in March ; but as this number neither agreed with ; 
the ſolar nor lunar courſe, Numa added two months, January and 
February, to the beginning of the year. It was he likewiſe that in- 
ſtituted the days called Fafti & Nefaſfti, on the former it was lawful for 
the judges to try cauſes, and for the people to hold their meetings, 
neither of which was permitted on the latter, 


82, 

Death of Numa. All hiſtorians agree, that this — king died la- Death of 
mented, not only by his ſubjects, but by the neighbouring nations, Numa. 
who flocked from all parts to celebrate his obſequies; a kind of tri- 
umph which he really merited, ſince he contributed more to the hap- 
pineſs, than Romulus to the greatneſs, of the Romans. He was in- 
terred, con to the cuſtom of that nation,. which was to burn the 
bodies of the deceaſed ; and he ordered all the books he wrote on 
philoſophy and religion, to be buried with him. Theſe books were 
afterwards found, in the year 573 of Rome, upon digging at the foot 
of the Janiculum (b); and, what will perhaps appear ſurprizing, they 

were 


> were called the carmen ſoliare, the original form of which was compoſed 


uma, 

(f) Some derive the name of avgurs ab avium gefiu, from the motion of birds; 
others ab avium tw, from their chirping. Their number at firſt was three, 
Servius Tullus added a fourth ; five more were added in the year of the city 454, and 
Sylla made the number up fifteen, The , who drew their obſervations from 
birds, were called auſpices ab avi, & ſpecio; he that was to make his obſervation 
from chickens kept up for this purpoſe in a coop or pen, bad the name of pullarius ; 
if, upon throwing crumbs or corn to thoſe chickens, they fed greedily, it was 
reckoned a happy omen; but quite the reverſe if they flew away, or ſcattered the 
food with their wings, or took no notice of it. | | 

(gz) Ab ari: inſpiciendis, from looking upon the altars. The inſtitution of ſooth- 
ſaying was borrowed from the Tuſcans, and theſe received it, purſuant to ancient 
tradition, from a boy whom, in a ftrange manner, they —— up out of the 
2 and who revealed to them the ſeveral myſteries of this art, See Cic. de 

* 2, 


b) One of the hills of Rome ; this, with two others of inferior note, was added, 


i later times, to the ſeven principal hills, which were mons Palatinus, Tarpeius, Qui- 
rinalis, Celivs, Eſquilinus, Viminalis, and Aventiaus, The Janiculum was ſo called, 
9 | Aber 
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were publiely burnt by an order of the ſenate, for containing ſeveral 
things prejudicial to religion, Aurelius Victor poſtivciy aſſures us, 
that Numa's motives for eſtabliſting the Romau religion, as mentioned 
in thoſe books, were found very trivial. It has been the opinion of 


ſeveral writers, that this prince acknowledged the exiſtence of one 
only true God, whom he mentioned in his books ; that he prohibited 
the repreſenting of the deity under any corporal form; and that, in 
conſequence of this prohibition, the Romans for upwards of a hundred 
and fifty years had no ſtatues in their temples. 
1 83. 84. 
Interreg- The interregnum upon the death of Numa did not laſt long: during 
* this period, the ſame form of government was eſtabliſhed, as had ob- 
tained under the firſt interregnum. Here it is proper to obſerve, that 
this very form, and even the title of interrex, were preſerved, under the 
republic, in the intervals between the election of magittrates. 
Tollus Ho- The Romans choſe, for their third king, Tulſus Hoſtilius, the 
= 3% yprandſon of Hoſtug, a man of wealth and power, who ſettled at Rome 
ö about four years after its foundation, and who was killed in a ſecond 
engagement with the Sabines, after having merited, by his valour, 
that à pillar ſhould be erefted to his memory on the field of batile (g). 
5 — new king — 2 eſtate yp to Gade ba \fogal 
ignity, generoully diſtributed among his poorer ſuby 
which were the demeſnes of the crown. 


$5. 86. 

His wr Tiullus inherited all the courage of his grandfather, and only want- 
with the ed an opportunity to diſplay jt. This ſoon offered, in conſequence of 
ſome depredations committed by the ſubjects of Alba on the Roman 
N War is declared, and both armies take the ſield; but, in- 
ſtead of coming to an 3 they a that three champions 
ſhall be choſen out of each camp, to decide which of the two nations 
is to have the ſuperiority. This ſtep they were induced to take from 
A tech aca ogg they kad received certain advice that ſome of 
the neighbouring nations ( had taken poſt upon the monntains, to 
be ready to attack the contending armies, when weakened by a battle, 

and ſo to make an eaſy conqueſt of beth Romans and Albans. 
— > The combat of the three Horarii againſt the three Cava, their 
Horatii and eouſin germans, and friends. There are few but have heard of the 
Curiatii, ſtratagem by which one of the Horatii, who was left ſingle againſt the | 
three Curiatii, after they had killed his two brothers, decided the 


* — ß — 


: either from an old town of the ſame name, faid to have been built by Janus; c 
becauſe Janus lived and wes buried here 3; or becauſe it was a ſort-of a gate (Janus) 
wo the Romans, from whence they iſſued out upon the Tuſcans, * 
(e) He was the firſt that entered the breach at the taking of Fidenz, upon which 
account Romulus rewarded him with a mural crown, This was the recorapence 


R 
conferred — the perſon, who firſt ſealed the walk beſieged city. . 
0) the 6 A oy; * upon as ſpu 
| « <aule : 
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cauſe in favour of the Romans. As the three Alban brothers had re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds, which impaired their ſtrength, and made them 
fingly an unequal match for Horatius, he artfully retreated, as if he 
fled z then having ſeparated them by this artifice, he turned ſhort, 
and obtained an eaſy victory over them all ſucceſſively. We meet in 
the Greek hiſtory (i) with an adventure much of this ſame kind, which 
has given reaſon to ſuſpect, that either the Greeks or the Romans 
were ambitious to embelliſh their hittory with an exploit that belonged 
to a different nation. If the Romans only borrowed it from the 
Greeks, ſtill it proves how far they carried the enthuhaſtic notion 
of glory. Horatius, upon his return to Rome, kills his fitter for re- 

roaching him with the murder of one of the Curiatii, to whom ſhe 

ad been betrothed. Hereupon he is condemned to death by the 
two commiſſioners, whom Tullus had appointed to try him (dumviri 
and from their ſentence he appeals to the ſenate. His puniſhment is 
changed, and he is condemned to paſs under the yohe ; but, at the fame 
time, 4 trophy was erected to him in the forum, where the ſpoils of 
the three Curiatii were ſuſpended. The yoke was a gate made of two 
ſpears, with a third laid croſs them at the top, under which thoſe who 
had ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, were made to paſs, bare 
headed, in token of ſubjection. N 

| 87. 88. 


Metius Suffetius (i), with pain, beheld bis country fubdued by the de- Treachery 
feat of the three Curiatii; he therefore imagined he ſhould be able to of Metius 


recover her liberty, by joining with the Fidenates, who had attempted, 
during the laſt war, to ſhake off the Roman yoke. Privately encouraged 
by this commander, they take the field, and advance to the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, in conjunction with the Veientes their allies. Suffetius 
had promiſed to deſert the Romans, and go over to the Fidenates and 
Veientes, in the midſt of the engagement. He had not courage to 
keep his word, but proved a traitor alike to his maſters and to his 
allies, by remaining a quiet ſpectator of the battle, which ended intire- 
ly to the advantage of — 

At the cloſe of the battle, Suffetius, to cover his treachery, fell upon 


Luffetius. 


Romans. Never was victory more complete. The Fide- 
nates and 


the remains of the diſperſed Fidenates and Veientes. Tullus pretend- Veientes 


ed to give into the ſnare, though he had reccived intelligence of every 
thing from. the priſoners. The next day he aſſembled the troops, 


_— 


* 


= —_ a _— _ * * — — 


(i) This was in a long war between two cities, Tegea and Phenea, when they came 
to an agreement, to refer the deciſion of the controverſy, by combat, to three brothers 
en each fide, the ſons of Reximachus for Tegea ; and for i' henca, the ſors of Damo- 
ftratus, Two of the ſons of Reximachus were ſlain; but Critolaus, the third, under 

8 of running away, divided his enemies and k led them ell, one by one. Upon 
return, his ſſter Democice was not fo well plealed ; for ſhe had been betrothed to 
Demodicus, one of the brothers that was ain, Critolaus, \ncenſed at this behaviour, 
killed his fiſter; and being afterwards ndicted for the lact, be was acquitted by his 
mother, Plus Parallels between the Romans and Greeks ; but this treatiſe is looked 
upon as ſpurious. 
(4) By ſorng he is called Fuffctius. 
: under 
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under pretence of haranguing them: Suffetius, and his accom- 
plices, — arreſted, by the king orders, in the middle of the camp; 
the accomplices were put to the {word, and Suffetius was torn in four 


garters. 


Degen DeſtruQion of Alba. The inhabitants of this city had not as yet 
of Alba, heard of what paſſed, when they were ſurprized by a Roman army 


under the command of young Horatius. He had orders to demoliſh 
the city ; and not one public or private edifice, except the temples, | 
was ſpared. The Albans are ym 2 to Rome Ar- of their 

rincipal families are incorporated with the patricians, knights; 
the ret ave diftributed among the curiz. N "ni 

| 89. 90. 91. 

The Fidenates revolt again. 

92. 99.5 
War with the Sabines (4), which the honour of a ſecond 


the Sabines. triumph to Tullus Hoftilius : his firſt was after the defeat of the Fide- 


nates and Veientes. We have already taken notice, that the Sabines 
united with the Romans in the reign of king Tatius ; but part of this 
nation ſtill continued independent; and it is theſe we mean in this 


place. | 
| 94- 95- 96. 97. 98. 99. 100. 

Tullus ſummons the Latin towns, which had been dependent on 
Alba, to ſubmit to Rome. Their refuſal is followed by a war, which 
laſted ſeveral years, but was not puſhed on with vigour; the Romans, 
not chuſing to deſtroy a people, whom they conſidered as their ſubjects. 
During this whole war, we find only the town of Medulia (c), which, 
for having attempted to ſhake off its ſubjection to the Romans, to 
whom it ſubmitted in Romulus's time, was rendered incapable of 
another revolt. | i ath at: 


— = Ww 4 © < om 


(5) It was occaſioned by the inſults, which the Sabines had offered to ſome Roman 
citizens, at the temple of the goddeſs Feronia, which Rood at the foot of mount 
Soracte, upon the banks of the Tiber. The goddeſs Feronia prefided over foreſts 
and gardens, and is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be the ſame. with Flora or Proſerpine. 
Her temple was frequented by the neighbouring nations, and a fair was annvually 
kept near it. The battle, which ended this war, was fought in the neighbourho-4 
of Eretum, a town about thirteen miles from Rome (now monte Eretundo), when 
Tullus, having made a vow to inſtitute, on the ſame day, a feſtival in honour of | 
Saturn and Ops, gained a complete victory. This feſtival was kept in the month of 
December, under the name of Saturnalia and Opalia : ſervants had, at this time, a 
right of being ſerved by their maſters, of wearing their cloaths, and reprimanding 
them ped econ . 4 

(e) A ſmall town of Latium, belonging to the Sabines 3 but the ſituatiom of it 
is not eaſy to aſcertain, Livy commends the fortifications of this place. ; 
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PARTICULAR REMARKS. 


HE origin of empires is generally embelliſhed, or rather dif- 
figured with fables. I thought it my duty to take no notice of 
thoſe which are told of Romulus and Remus, the founders of Rome: 
There were hings at Rome, there were conſuls, there were decemviri, ſays 
a celebrated writer: The people of Rome deſtroyed Carthage, Caſar van- 
3 all this is true: but when they tell you, that Caſter and 
Pollux fought for this people; that a weſtal, with her girdle, ſet a weſſel 
on float, which before was aground; that a gulf was chy/id as ſoon as 
Curtius jumped into it ; do not believe a word of it. They who tell us 
that Romulus and Remus were condemned to be thrown into the Tiber, 
at the inſtigation of Amulius, who had uſurped the throne of Alba 
from their grandfather Numitor ; that the perſon entruſted with this 
inhuman office, was ſatisfied with expoſing them in a wooden trough 
on the river Tiber, with an inſcription declaring the circumſtances of 
their birth ; that this wooden trough was fortunately left ſafe on the 
ſtrand z that a ſhe-wolf, hearing their cries, came up and ſuckled 
them ; that at length Fauſtulus, the chief of the king's ſhepherds, re- 
ceived them into his cottage, and afierwards took care to have them 
educated as princes ; they, I ſay, who tell us ſuch wonders, do not 
deſerve more credit. Away with ſuch idle fables : let us leave them 
to thoſe ſhallow underſtandings, who have no reliſh for hiſtory, but 
when dreſſed in the diſguiſe of romance; and who look upon the 


marvellous as the only ſublime. 


The Roman hiſtory has charms enough of its own, without having 
_— We are amazed — the low be- 

innings of that e, when compared to the high pitch of grandeur, 
Which they — acquired. We are eager to diſcover the caules 
of this ſurprizing progreſs ; we are inclined to attribute it to the very 
genius of the founder of Rome, and of the primitive Romans, as well 
as to the circumſtances under which this empire was founded ; and, up- 


on inquiry, we ſhall find ourſeives not at all miſtaken. 


At the time when Romulus and Remus laid the foundation of Rome, 
Italy abounded with a great number of petty ſtates, many of which 
conſiſted only of a ſingle fortified town, and a few neighbouring fields. 
To form a ſettlement of this kind, might have been the utmoſt am- 
bition of two young princes, that had no other force or ſupport 
than a few herdſmen and adventurers, who followed their fortune. 
Their aim might have been to build a town, and not to found an em- 


= But Romulus carried his views a great deal farther. After he 
brothe 


acquired the ſole command over his little colony, by killiag his 

zer, he ſet his mind upon increaſing his power, and extending 

the limits of his dominions, pl 1 
it 


1$ 


| town where they were to live in ſubjection to a mongreh, and to laws, 
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A little country town, ſurrounded with a ditch and a wall of no 
manner of ſtrength, and filled with mean, irregular huts, was, in 
appearance, a contemptible object; but Romulus's ambition made 
him view this little town in a nobler light, and conſider theſe thatch- 
ed houſes, as the foundation of a laſting — 5 He was in hopes 
that Rome, by a conſtant exertion of her ſtrength, might not only be 
conſiderably improved, but gradually ſubdue all her _— and 
become miſtreſs of Italy. Even the feeble condition of this city ſeem- 
ed to him, in ſome meaſure, to preſage the _ and power 
which ſhe was one day to acquire. Fortune delights in befriending 
thoſe,” who e nothing but from her hands, and from their own 
endeavours. ſides, we are apt to have no diſtruſt of the impotent; 
we deſpiſe, we neglect them; not conſidering that they are continually 
upon the watch, ready to take advantage of our ſecurity, of our indo- 
lence, or our miſtakes, in order to raiſe themſelves upon our ruins. 
No doubt but Romulus often made theſe reflexions, and thereon he 
founded part of his hopes. Every thing ſhews him to have been a 
profound politician. Who can but admire his notion of opening an 
aſylum in his little town ; an artifice which had luckily the effect, not 
only of increaſing the power of Rome, but alſo of diminiſhing that of 
his neighbours ? Who can help _—_ ſurprized at the means he uſed 
to procure women for his ſubjects, that wanted the commerce of the 


Tex, not only to ſoften and poliſh their manners, but likewiſe for the 


purpoſe of propagation? When the neighbouring nations refuſed to 
marry their daughters to the Romans, — might have under - 
taken to oblige them to it by force of arms; but he would have run 
the riſk, either of miſcarrying intirely, in caſe of any unproſperous 


ſtroke of fortune; or of ſeeing an affair procraftinated, that admitted 


of no delay ; and perhaps his kingdom would have ended with the 
original inhabitants of Rome. The union which this prince deviſed 
between the two principal bodies in the ſtate, by eſtabliſhing the right 
of patronage; and his prudence in making friends and Roman citizens 
of all his vanquiſhed enemies, are ſufficient to give us an high idea of 
his profound and extenſive policy. But what chiefly characterizes the 

nius of this founder of the molt celebrated empire in the univerſe, 
is his forbidding the Romans to follow any other occupation than 
that of arms and agriculture : the liberal arts were left to ſlaves; a 


plain proof that he did not think fo much of contributing to the hap- 


pineſs, as to the power and grandeur of the Romans. 

The firſt inhabitants of Rome were a 
booters, fugitive ſlaves, inſolvent debtors, and criminals, who eſcaped 
from puniſhment, and fled to him for refuge, were not ſo deſirous of 
repoſe, as of new adventures: they looked upon Romulus not as their 
king, but as their chief and general; they conſidered Rome not as a 


but 


| proper people to promote 
the views of their fonnder. A maſtirade of young adventurers, free 
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but as a camp, where they might have a conveniency for making ex- 


curſions into the neighbouring country, and exerciſing their uſual de- 


redations. Romulus muſt have been 52 to ſee the bold and 
martial ſpirit of his people. War was the only way for him to pro- 
cure riches, and dominions. Far from checking this martial ſpirit, it 
was his intereſt to excite and encourage it. re would have been 
an end of Rome, had he been ſatisfied with keeping its firſt inhabitants 
in a ſtate of ination. Either they would have quickly diſperſed, each 
to return to his original manner of life; or, for want of an 8 
of exerciſing their activity on external objects, they would have de- 
ſtroyed themſelves at home, by arming to their mutual deſtruction. 
Neither was it leſs dangerous, to aſſume too abſolute an authority over 
them. Romulus ſhould not have forgot, that the reaſon of their ſub- 
mitting to his command, was their averſion from dependænce and ſub- 
ordination : either he forgot, or did not ſufficiently attend to this cir- 
cumſtance, which was the cauſe of his untimely apotheoſis. 


'Of all the ſucceſſors of Romulus, Numa is the only one who did 
not buſy himſelf in military purſuits. He was' more capable of 
verning, than of founding a ſtate. His whole ambition was to reign 
peaceably over a people, whoſe manners he wanted to ſoften by the 
great number of religious ceremonies which he inſtituted, and which 
were very readily embraced by the Romans. The familiarity which 
this prince pretended to have with the nymph Egeria, gave a great 
ſanction to his inſtitutions, and flattered the Romans, who were ever 
a ſuperſtitious people, from the ſame cauſe that made them fond of mili- 
tary glory. Their pride and their vanity induced them eaſily to believe, 
that the gods watched, in a particular manner, over the ſafety of their 
empire; and that they were deſtined to command other nations. 
Such a perſuaſion would have been alone ſufficient to make them per- 
form great feats; and no doubt but Numa's ſueceſſors took particular 
care to confirm them in this notion, ſo proper to raiſe their martial 
ardour. This we ſee by the conduct of Tarquin the Proud, who per- 
ſuaded them that a human head, which was found at Rome upon 
digging the foundations of a temple, foreſhowed that this city was 
deſigned by heaven to be one day the head and miſtreſs of Italy. 


What might not have been expected from a people full of ſuch no- 
tions of future grandeur ; a people who, of courſe, were ſtrangers to 
any other than military glory ; and who, moreover, were indebted to 
a chain of circumſtances for the increaſe of their empire? Had Rome 
been ſurrounded by powerful ſtates, ſhe would haie continued in her 
original impotence and obſcurity. What probability was there, that 
ſhe would ever have laid the foundations of her own greatneſs on their 
ruins ? What probability, that ſhe could have formed ſo wild a de- 
fign ? No plan can be deemed reaſonable, if there is not a certain pro- 
portion between the cauſe, and the effect; now there is ne doubt, but 
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in the ſuppoſition we are here making, there would be an intire diſ- 
proportion. But we obſerved before, that at the time of the founda- 


tion of Rome, Italy was only an aſſemblage of petty ſtates ; a body 


formed of an infinite number of parts, ill con „and ill put to- 


gether. In thoſe days they had no idea, at leaſt in Italy, of chat 


equilibrium of power, which has ſince been the — and ſtudy of 

overnments. The policy of thoſe remote times did not reach ſo far. 
N ations looked on with indifference, while their neighbours were over- 
run by other powers; not reflecting, that to be neuter or inactive on 


| thoſe occaſions, was lending arms againſt themſelves, and ſuffering an 
enemy to acquire ſuch ſtrength, as muſt overpower them in the end. 
True it is, that we ſee a few inſtances of petty alliances againſt the 


Romans, formed by the people of Italy ; but, either they were all 
quickly diſſolved ; or they were ill concerted, and worſe ſupported ; 
or, in ſhort, their endeavours proved fruitleſs. Italy ſhould have 
formed more powerful aſſociations ; the whole country, indeed, ſhould 
have armed againſt Rome, or muſt have expected to be one day obliged 
to ſubmit to her laws. | 
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Year of Rome 101. 102. 103. 104. 105, &c. 
Before Chriſt 653. 652. &c. 


HE Sabines revolt: this war is terminated by a complete victory, The Sabines 
which Tullus obtains over that nation near the foreſt known by overthrown, 


the name of the Malefattors (a). 


109. 
Hiſtorians relate, that this year it rained ſtones on the hill of Alba, Roman ſu- 
and that a voice from heaven had been heard there, commanding the Petition. 
Albans to reſume their ancient religious ceremonies. In the Roman 
hiſtory we meet with frequent inſtances of the like prodigies ; though, 
certainly, they were nothing more than natural events, which, b 
rieſt-craft and ſuperſtition, were declared to be of a miraculous kind. 
Tollus ordains expiatory ſacrifices for nine days (5). And, from that 
time, it became cultomary to employ nine days in making their peace 
with heaven, as often as they were terrified with the like prodigies. 


110. 111. 112. 
The plague is felt at Rome. Tullus is attacked with a lingering 
diſorder, which throws him into the moſt ſhameful ſuperſlition, 


113. 

Death of this prince, who periſhes with his whole ſamily. Some hi- Death of 
florians pretend, that upon his attempting to perform a magical ſacri- Tullus. 
fice, and not obſerving the proper ceremonies, the god, to whom he 
was ſacrificing," expreſſed his indignation by deſtroying him, with his 
wife and children, by lightning. Others, with greater probability, 
ſuſpect that he was killed by Ancus Martius, Numa's grandſon, who 
ſucceeded him in the throne. In the opinion of the latter, the palace 
was ſet on fire by Ancus, who expected to be choſen king, in caſe 
this prince died without ifſue ; which accordingly happened. 


114. 115. 116. 
Ancus, though an uſurper, ſeemed to have ſome virtues, and par- Ancus Mar- 
ticularly he affected to tread in the footſteps of Numa, his grand- ©vs 4th 
father by the mother's fide (c). The firſt years of his reign were Ling. 


(a) It had probably ſerved as a retreat to robbers. 

(5) Theſe were the novendiales feriæ. 

(c) His mother's name was Pompilia, his father*s Marcius, ſon of that Marcius, 
at whoſe perſuaſion Numa accepted of the kingdom. The Romans, generally 
ſpeaking, had three names, the pranmen, anſwering to our Chriſtian names, but 
not impoſed till the aſſuming the manly gown ; the nomen, ſhewing the family from 
which they ſprung; and the cognomen, to diſtinguiſh families, and expreſs ſome par- 
ticular occurrence. For inſtance, Marcus Tullius Cicero. But this is to be under- 
ſtood only of the ingenui, or free born; for, as to the ſlaves, they had no other 
name than what they borrowed from the prænomen of their maſters, as Lucipor, 


i. e. Luci ors or the ſlave of Lucius. We are told, that Marcius took the name 
of Ancus from «x2», becauſe he had a crooked arm, 
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ſpent in reſtoring the old religious ceremonies, and in promoting 
agriculture. | 


117. 


The breaking out of the war with the Latins. Theſe people had 
the Latins, , violated the treaty concluded with Tullus, imagining they had to deal 


with iuch a pacihc prince as Numa; but a dear-bought experience con- 
vinced them of their ezror. Politorium (d), a Latin city, was no ſooner 
attacked than taken, and the inhabitants were tranſplanted to Rome, 


The Latins repeopled Politorium ; Ancus takes this city a ſecond 
time, ſets fire to.it, and demoliſhes the walls. 


119. 120. 121. 


All, his enterprizes are crowned with ſucceſs. Medulia and Ficana, 
which had been taken by the Latins, are reduced for ever under the 
obedience of Rome, After ſeveral engagements, in which the Ro- 
man army had always the advantage, the Latins were no longer able 
to keep the field : Ancus took a great number of them priſoners, and 
tranſplanted them to Rome, 


I22. 123. 124. 125. &c. 


Such a multitude of new inhabitants obliged the king to enlarge the 
city of Rome, by carrying the walls round the Aventine hill. This 
city, which originally ſtood only upon mount Palatine, had already 
increaſed its circumference with three hills more, namely mons _—_— 
called at firſt Saturnius, and afterwards the Capitol, where the Sabines 


Fe enlarges were ſettled ; mon Quirinalis, where Numa firſt erected a temple to 
— city of Romulus, by the name of Quirinus; mon Cælius, which had been 


given to the Albans for their quarter; and now it took in mens Awven- 
tinus, which was aſſigned to the Latins. It is thought, that about this 
ſame time the Romans incloſed alſo the hill — which ſtood on 
the other ſide of the Tiber, on a ſpot belonging to the Tuſcans; but, 
at oy time, it continued ſeparate from the city, and ſerved as a fort of 
citadel. | 

The walls of Rome are ſurrounded with a ditch, called Feſa 
Quiritium, becauſe all the people were employed in this important for- 
tification (e). | 


— 


2 


(4) The exact ſituation of Politorium, and Ficana, is obſcure and uncertain ; all 
we know is, that they were Latin cities, and not far from the mouth of the Tiber. 

(e) He lkewiſe built the bridge Sublicius over the Tiber, where it waſhes the foot 
of mount Aventine. The above word is derived from the piles on which it ſtood; 
that being rhe ſignification of ſublica. It was the firſt bridge built over the Tiber, or 
perhaps in Italy; neither iron nor copper were made uſe of in building it; but it 
was afterwards made of ſtone by the prætor AEmilius Lepidus, and was broke down 
by an inundation of the Tiber, under pope Adrian I. : 
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Eminent and learned men. 


Cotemporary princes. 


— 


Akeus, a native of Mitylene, in the 
ifle of Leſbos, flouriſhed in the 44th 
olympige. : 

He excelled in lyric poetry ; and it is 
from him that alcaic verſe took its name. 


Arion, a native of Methymne, in the 
iſle of Leſbos, 

This poet, the inventor of dithyram- 
bic verſe, was alſo an excellent muſician, 
if we may judge from what we are told 
of the powerful effects of his lyre. He 
lived towards the thirty eighth olympiad. 


Cleobulus of Linda, one of the ſeven 
ſages, died towards the fitty fifth olym- 


Kings of Judab. 


Manaſſeh, 641 
Ammon, 640 
Josiah, 609 


Jehohahaz. This prince, after a reign 
of three months, is carried priſoner into 
Egypt by Pharach Necho, 

Eliakim or Jehoiakim, In his reign 
the Jews are ſent captives to Babylon, by 
Nebuchadnezzar the Great, This capti- 
vity laſted ſeventy years: Jehoiakim is 
dethroned in 899 

Jeconiah, after a reign of three month 
is tranſported to Babylon, 

Zedekiah or, Mattaniah reigns till 587 

Nebuchadnezzar takes Jeruſalem, and 


23 


7% travelled into Egypt, to learn phi — — _— 9 
, - overnor of Judza. 
loſophy of that nation, a J 
Kings Fe ;þts 
” Row lived in the thirty ninth olym- Anarchy, . e = ; 
lad. f Pſammitichus having aſcended the 
A a Cr Se EEE 
, , war 
they were ſaid to have been written in Nechus, 600 
blood, Pſammuthis, 594 
* 
Periander of Corinth, the tyrant of > con - 
to his country, and one of the ſeven ſages. | Amaſis, 
den There are few crimes with which this 
man has not been charged, Yet Greece Kings of Aſſyria. 
_ has placed him among her ſages, becauſe | Saoſduchinus. This is the Nebuchad- 
his he was a very great politician, He was | nde mentioned in Judich, ""=_— 
on born in the twenty ninth olympiad, and | Chyniladan or Sarac, 626 
ut, died in the forty eighth, Nabopolaſſar, the Nebuchadnezzar 2 
oned in 1 obt ©) 
of Pittacus of Mytilene, one of the ſeven — re the Great, = 
2 — * the third year of the fifty ſecond Evilmerodach, $63 
* — Ry Nabonadius or Belſhazar. 
yy upon him, which he accepted only Kings of the Mader. 
a limited time, He left them ſome . 0 
— laws penned in verſe: and thus were * —·᷑7 1 king of Media, = 
all 1 * the Phraortes, the Arphaxad mentioned in 
. ; Fudith, . 
ot Sappho, a celebrated lady of Leſbos, 9 2 the Abaſuerus mentioned - 
i; lived at the ſame time as Alceus. 2 p be Bio cv 
os The few fragments left of her writings, | ,, 020%: 3 — „ Daniel 
it afford us reaſon to judge more favourably e % * p ual a 25 2 
'n of her wit, than of her morals. The | Us & bi ti 5 


— called Sapphic took its name ſrom 
C4 Solon 
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: 130. 121. 
Firft in- The Fidenates revolt a third time. Ancus makes himſelf maſter of 
— gg their city by a ſtratagem, which is thought to be his on invention; 
x ſap, at leaſt, this is the firſt time of its being mentioned in the Roman hi- 
ſtory. He dug a ſubterraneous way from his camp to the city; after 
which he commanded an eſcalade, in order to draw the enemy upon 
the walls; while his ſappers made a paſiage, and got into the city, 

where they opened the gates to the beſiegers. 7 


122. 133. 134. 

To this very time wWe may refer the foundation of the port and city 
of Oſtia, at the mouth of the Tiber, By this ſtep, Ancus opened a 
communication with the ſea, and paved the way for new conqueſts. 
He likewiſe cauſed many ſalt- pits to be dug on the ſea ſhore, and 
made a gratuitous diſtribution of the firſt product thereof among his 
Congiaria, ſubjects. Theſe large ſſes, which were called congiaria, from the word 
congius, a meaſure in uſe in ancient Rome, became cuſtomary in pro- 
cels of time; and the ſame name was continued to all diftributions, 

of corn, oil, &c. among the people. 


135. 136. 137. 138. 
War with "The peace which Ancus had rendered ſo profitable to his ſubjects, 
theVeientes, was followed by a bloody war. The Veientes, the Volſci (/), and the 
— _ Sabines ſucceſſively felt the weight of the Roman arms. Ancus enters 
. Rome in triumph. 

Death of He dies, and leaves the tuition of his children to Tarquin, who 
Ancus, was choſen his ſucceſſor. Tarquin was of Greck extraction, but born 
at Targuinii (g, a town of Hetruria, from whence he took the name 
Tarquinius of Tarquin. His ambition, ſupported by immenſe riches, induced 
Prijcus 5th him to come to Rome, where fortune raiſed him to the regal dignity, 
5· for which he was extremely well qualified. So greatly did he diſtin- 
gutſh himſelf in the reign of Ancus Marcius, that be was thought 
worthy of being appointed his ſucceſſor. It is obſerved, that Tar- 

quin was the firſt who introduced into Rome the cuſtom of canvaſſin 

ublicly for offices. In order to ſtrengthen his party, and to rewar 
och as had ſerved him on this occaſion, he created a hundred new ſe- 
nators, whom he choſe out of plebeian ſamilies, and who were therefore 
called ſenators of the ſecond order (), patres minorum gentium, to diſtin- 


guiſh 


Fs ** * "WT 9 


(Ff) The Volſci were a. people of Latium, wheſe capital was Anxur, now Terra- 
cina; their country reached from Antium to the river Liris. 

( g) It Rood at a little diſtance from the ſea, upon the Marta, which, at preſent, 
Fetains its ancient name, Its ruins are ſtill extant, at a ſmall village about a mile 
north of Corneto, and ſtil] called Targuinia. 

(% They were alſo called patres conſeripti, to fignify their being added to the for- 
u_y members ; though, in proceſs of time, this appellation was given to the whole 
body, This addition raiſed the number of ſenators to three hundred ; Sylla made 
them above four hundred; and Julius Czſar nine hundred; but a reformation 
waz effected by Auguſtus, and the old conſtitution revived, The right of 
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— — 


Eminent and learned men. 


— 


Solon, one of the ſeven ſages, was born 
at Athens in the thi:cy third olympiad, 
and died in the fit: y fifth. 

This ſage aboliſhed Dracog's laws, and 
ſubſtituted uthers of a milder nature in 
their ſtead ; he made no laws againſt par- 
ricide, becauſe he did not think that man- 
kind could be guilty of ſuch a crime. He 
wrote otations, elegies, and iambic verſes. 


Thales, one of the ſeven ſages, a native 
of M.lecus, a city of Ionia, 

This Thales was a philoſopher, poet, 
and aſtronomer, and founder of the Ionic 
ſect; he wrote - ſeveral treatiſes in verſe, 
and foretold that famous eclipſe of the 
ſun, which frightened the armies of Cy- 
axares king of Media, and Alyattes king 
of Lydia, to ſuch a degree, that they were 
obliged, all of a ſudden, to give over 
fighting. In thoſe days, one would think 
that they outht not to have been ſurprized 
ſo much at eclipſes, as to ſee a man who 
could predict them, Thales died 


old, towards the fifty eighth olympiad, 


Cotemporary princes. 
| A ag: of a, 
us 640 
Philip I, 602 
— 576 
Alietas. 
The Lacedemonians are governed by kings, 


whoſe age ard names ave uncertain. 

be Athenians are governed by annuat 

arcbons, 

The kingdom of Corinth becomes a republic 

towards | = 
7 


The ki of Tyre is 
ngdom of Tyre is defiroyed by 


the Great towards the year 
572 


* 


; the republic, lib, I, c. 11. 
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iſh them from thoſe of ancient creation, who were ſtiled ſenators 


of the firſt order; though their authority was intirely equal. The ſe- 


nators were, for many ages, fixed to this number of three hundred. 
| - "ot 


War with The war is renewed with the Latins. The town of Apialæ (i) is 
the Latins, taken and plundered. Tag did not tranſplant the conquered to 


Rome, as his predeceſſors had done, in order to make Roman citizens 
of them; but he ſold them for ſlaves. Finding that the ſeveral nations 
in the neighbourhood of Rome were diſpoſed to revolt, he determined 
to intimidate them by an example of ſeverity. 

I41. 

\Cruftumerium and Nomentum (i) dare not perſiſt in their revolt; but 
open their gates to the conqueror of Apiolæ, and, ſurrendering at diſ- 
cfetion, are obliged to receive Roman colonies. | 

142. 

Collatia (1) is ſubdued by Arunx Tarquin, the king's nephew, who, 
upon this occaſion, takes the name of Collatinus, which he tranſmitted 
to his poſterity. | 


opt 
The town of Corniculum (m) is taken and reduced to aſhes. 
144. 145. 


The Latins Tarquin obtains a complete victory over an army of the Latins ; ſe- 
defeated, veral cities, alarmed at the rapidity of his conqueſts, ſubmit to the 


Romans. 


naming the ſenators, which at firſt belonged to the kings, and afterwards to the 
conſuls, with the approbation of the people, was engroſſed, at laſt, by the cenſors ; 
and he who ſtood firſt in their liſt, was dignified with the title of princeps ſenargs, 
No perſon was capable of the ſenatorial dignity, that had not an eſtate of eight 


hundred ſeſtertia, and had borne ſome magiſtracy ; the age required, according to Dio 


Caſſius, was five and twenty, 

(i) A town of the Latins, of uncertain fituation ; Pliny mentions, that Tarquin 
the Proud began to build the capitol, with the pillage of this place, Lib, 3. c. 5, 

k) A town of the Sabines in Italy, not far from the Tiber, and doll by the 
Albans, as we find hinted by Virgil, n. I. 6. Hi tibi Nomentum, & Gabios, ur- 
bemgue Fidenam, puta, hi Albani, condent, It is now called Lamentana Vecchia. 
Strabo commends the Laban waters in this neighbourhood, T4 AdCava dla iy T5 
Neualavy, which, at preſent, are not known to have any ſalubrious quality. The 
road from hence to Rome, is often mentioned in hiſtorians by the name of Va No- 
mentana, The Allia, famous for the defeat of the Romans by the Gauls, was alſo 
in this neighbourhood ; Holſtenius takes it to be a rivulet, which runs into the 
Tiber between the farms of St. Columba and St, John, a little beyond Marcigliano, 
and about eleven miles from Rome. | 

J) A town of the Sabines, on the borders of Latium, of which there are no 

iges remaining, Holſtenius places it beyond the conflux of the Oſa and the Anio ; 
but Cellarius thinks it was not above five miles from Rome. From Virgil it appears 
to have been ſituated upon a hill, Hi Collatinas imponent montibus arces, En. I. 6. 

(n) A town of the Sabines, bordering on Latium, fituate between the Tiber and 
the Anio; it was rebuilt after this misfortune, for Florus takes notice of it under 


145. 
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146. 

General aſſembly of the Latins. Theſe people, ſenſible at length 

of the neceſſity of uniting, and of the miſtake they had committed 

in not taking this reſolution at the beginning of the war, ſent ambaſſa- 

dors to the Sabines and the Hetrurians, and entered into an offenſive 

and defenſive alliance with thoſe nations. So long as Alba ſtood, 

there the Latins held their national aſſemblies ; but this city having 

been deſtroyed, as we have above mentioned, they met at Feren- 

tinum (4), a town ſituated at the foot of the mountain Albanus (I). 


Wy. * 
The Latins, being aſſured of theſe powerful ſuccours, lay waſte the The Latias 
Roman territories : Tarquin marches againſt them with a force equal again de- 
to theirs : both armies meet; ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes enſue, which brin leated. 
on a general engagement, and the Romans remain maſters of the fiel 


of battle. 
148. 


The Hetrurians fly to the aſſiſtance of their allies, and meet with the The Hetru- 

like fate. rians de- 

149. ſented, 

This ſecond victory ſtrikes a terror into all Latium. The Latins 

have recourſe to the mercy of the conqueror, the only refuge left. 

Tarquin offering to lay ſiege to thoſe towns which had refuſed his alli- 

ance, they all immediately opened their gates. He ”= a peace to 

them, on condition that they make fatisfa&tion for the damages done 

to Rome, and that the Latins ſhall ſerve the Romans with their troops, 

whenever they are commanded to march, 


150. 151. 152. 153. 164. 
Tarquin triumphs over the Latins. The ſpoils he had taken in the 
conquered cities, he employs in building a circus between the Aven- 
tine and Palatine hills, This was a place deſigned for exhibiting 
the ſhows of chariot races, as well as of boxing. Theſe were 
called the great games; and it is thought, that from thence came the 
name of Circus Maximus, which was given to this particular building. Circus 
It was repaired, embelliſhed, and enlarged at different times, and con- Maximus. 
tained a hundred and fifty thouſand men in their proper ſeats (m). 


155. 


() A ſmall town of the Hernici in the via Latina; its ruins ſtill bear the name of 
erentino. 
J) Diſtant twelve miles eaſt from Rome ; it is now called Monte Cawo, 
m) The name circus ſome derive from circulus, part of it being built in that ſhape 
others, from the ſeven rounds which the chariots were obliged to make about the 
poſts at each end. At the entrance of the circus ſtood the carceres, or lifts, whence 
they ftarted ; and, juſt by them, one of the mere or marks, the other ſtanding at 
the further end, The length of it was four ſtadia or furlongs, the breadth the like 
number of acres, It was ſoenlarged, in Pliny's time, as to contain 260,000 ſpecta- 
tors, The great games were ſo called, becauſe they were celebrated in honour of the 
great 
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155. 
War with War with the Hetrurians, undertaken in conſequence of a reſolution 


the Hetru- f the twelve lucumonies ; they take poſſeſſion of Fidenæ, and ravage „ 4 
man. the Roman territory a whole year. The twelve lucumonies (#) were ha 
Lucumonies, ſo many cantons, of which the whole Etruſcan nation was compoſed ; be 
each' of thoſe cantons was ſubje& to a chief, who bore the name of bee” 
lucumo (x). 8 p Rom 
Tarquin was not able to oppoſe the enemy till the beginning of this 
year: willing to proceed with caution, he applied to all his allies ſor T 
ſuccours, add was not diſappointed in his expectations, though it coſt dert 
him ſome time and trouble. WT built 
| | ſoru 
157. 158. 159. 160. hall: 
The Sabines join the Hetrurians. Collatinus was defeated before wha 
Fidenæ; but the king had his revenge, on the other hand, by ravaging of th 
the neighbourhood of Yeii and Cre, and carrying off a conſiderable to p 
booty. Then he falls upon Fidene, makes himſelf maſter of the from 
town, and deſtroys it. The Sabines and Hetrurians are defeated more 
The Hetru- than once, after a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. The Hetrurians ſue for 0 
nans ſue for peace, and ſubmit to W of Rome: for which the ſenate Ron 
peace, decree Tarquin a triumph. Rome had never beheld ſo magnificent a 20 
ſpeRacle. Tarquin appeared in a gilt chariot, with a crown on his his | 
head, a ſceptre in his hand, beſides other ornaments, which had been ſupe 
ſent to him by the Hetrurians, as a mark of their acknowledging him 
for their ſovereign (o). This prince had the modeſty nut to make * 
0 A 
— — nere tain: 
at gods, viz, Neptune, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and eſpecially the dii tes 
2 We muſt not — 2 with the id — 1 1 E 
in honour of Cybele, who was ſtiled puryanioie, or the t goddeſs, Beſides ered 
the chariot races, the circenſian plays included five 1 ſports, borrowed 
from the Grecian games, and called the pentatblum or guinguertium, viz. runni War 
wreſtling, leaping, throwing, and boxing, The throwing was performed with a mar 
diſcus, or quoit of ſtone, braſs, or iron. The boxing is worth notice on ac- fail, 
- count of the ceſat, which was a kind of leathern guard for the hand, commonly ture 
filled with lead or iron, to give force to the blow. This Circus Maximus fiood vou 
in the Myrtian valley, ſo denominated from a temple built in that place to Venus, 
who was ſurnamed Myrtea. to 
(m) Their names were Volſinii, Cluſium, Cortona, Peru ſia, Artium, Folerii, Tar- Tul 
quinii, Veolaterre, Ruſelle, Vetulonium, Care, and Veit. ber 
(=) In the Etruſcan language, the word lucumo is ſuppoſed to have denoted a warrior the 
or — over the whole a king preſided, who ſeems to have been elected by the 
twelve. . dhe? 
(e) The other ornaments were a throne of ivory, a tunic embroidered with gold, 
and adorned with figures of palm branches, and a purple robe enriched with flowers was 
of various colours. The abovementioned tunic is what the Romans diſtinguiſhed by the - nera 
name of tunica palmata, which was properly a veſt worn under the robe, or toga pita, wor 
by thoſe who triumphed, The Romans wore alſo the tunica laticlauia and an Hiclavia; the 
the former was adorned with purple flowers, ſtuck like heads of nails, and be onged only over 
to perſons of the firſt rank; the latter had purple flowers, ſmaller than the others, and Phr 


was 


man generals, raiſed the courage of their troops. Hence they never 
failed to - . 5 
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of them, till the ſenate and people expreſſed their conſent by law: 
however, he was ſo pleaſed with this pageantry, that he never after 
appeared in public without it. Several, even ancient writers, mention 
this triumph of Tarquin, as the firſt that was ſeen at Rome; this, per- 
haps, is becauſe it bore no reſemblance to thoſe that had been exhibired 
before that time, and it ſerved as a pattern to thoſe that followed ; 
and, indeed, it may be ſaid that Tarquin was the firſt who made the 
Romans forget their primitive ſimplicity. 


161. 162. 163. 164. 165. &c. 

This is further corroborated, by the ſumptuous works which he un- Rome 
dertook at Rome, during the interval of his reſt from war. He re- dcautified, 
built the walls of Rome in a magnificent manner, ſurrounded the 
forum with galleries, and adorned it with temples, as well as with 
halls for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for public ſchools. Pliny, 
who lived eight hundred years after Tarquin, ſpeaks with admiration 
of the beauty of the cloac@ or common ſewers, which he built at Rome, ces, 
to purify the city from its filth, and to carry off the waters deſcending 
from the hills within the walls. 2 

108. 

Of the three nations that had entered into a confed againſt His war 
Rome, the Sabines were the only people wbom Tarquin had not yet with the 
ſubdued : he attacks them; but victory does not declare, as yet, in 
his favour. Finding that the enemy's reſiſtance was owing to their 
ſuperiority of horſe, he increaſes his cavalry to eight thouſand men. 


. 169. 170, 
After ſeveral bloody defeats, the Sabines ſubmit, and Tarquin ob- The Sabines 
tains another triumph. ſubmit, 
171. 


He cauſes a ſpot to be conſecrated on the Tarpeian hill, in order to Temple of 
erect a temple, in conſequence of a vow which he made during this Jupiter Ca- 
war. It is incredible, how greatly this ſort of public vows of the Ro- pitolinus. 

have recourſe to this expedient in the moſt perillous conjunc- 
tures, Romulus, finding himſelf hard prefſed by the Sabines, made a 
vow to build a temple to Jupiter Stator; and it had ſuch an effect, as 


to make his troops rally, after they had given way through fear. 


Tullus Hoſtilius, on a like occaſion, made a vow to increaſe the num- 
ber of ſalii, and to dedicate a temple to palencſi and fear; and he had 
the ſame ſucceſs. Thus the Romans were equally ſuperſtitious and 


— 


*» CC 


worn by perſons of the equeſtrian order. The clawi, according to the moſt ge- 


was 
- neral opinions, were ſtuds or purls ſomething like heads of nails, of purple or gold, 


worked into the tunic, The toga was a long mantle hangirg in great folds down to 
the ground, which they put upon their right ſhoulders, throwing one lappet of it 
over the left, It was called pita, from the rich embroidery, with figures in 
Phrygian werk; and purpurea, becauſe the ground · wol K was purple. 8 

ve ; 
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heard the voice of religion and glory. 


172. 17% 

Tarquin is accuſed before the people, by the ſons of Ancus Martius, 

of having ſecretly murdered Accius Nævius (5), a celebrated augur, 

and who, on that account, was held in great veneration by the Romans, 
The ſlander is diſcovered ; and I arquin forgives his accuſers. 

The puniſhment of Pinaria the veſtal, who was convicted of having 


broken her vow of virginity. It is thought that, on this occaſion, a 


Death of 


Tarquinius 


bg 


law was paſſed, which condemned the perſon, that diſhonoured a veſtal, 
to be whipped to death. Tarquin adds two veſtals to the four, inſti- 
tated by Numa; and they were ever after fixed to the number fix. 


174. | 
Death oF Tone the Elder. This pines is. aſſaſſinated by two miſ- 
creants, whom the ſons of Ancus had bired for that intent. Queen 
Tanag il, apprehending the intrigues of thoſe princes, who aſpired 
to the throne, conceals the death of her huſband for a few days, and 
makes the public believe, that the wounds he had received were not 
mortal. Servius Tullius, his ſpn-in-law, charged with the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice during the king's pretended illneſs, ſummons the 
ſons of Ancus to 1 leſrs his tribunal ; they fave themſelves by 
flight; their eſtates are confiſcated, and their memory is ſtigmatized, 


| | 175. 
Servius Tullius ſucceeds his father-in-law. This was the time for 
making à fortyne at Rome; when men of merit had reaſon to enter- 
tain the moſt ſanguine expectations; as we are fully convinced, by the 
hiſtory of this prince. He was born a ſlave; his mother, Ocrifia, was 
one of the captives wham Tarquin the Elder brought with him from 
Corniculum, after the taking of that city. Her beauty deſtined her 
for the king's palace, where ſhe was brought to-bed of this ſon; and 
ſhe gave him the ſurname of Sęrvius, as a mark of the ſervile ſtate in 
which he came into the world. He ſoon diſtinguiſned himſelf by his 
eat qualities, notwithſtanding the obſcurity with which fortune had 
iſguiſed his birth: by a gradation of employment, he attained 


s ſovereign's daughter, 


* 
* 0 


to the rank of a ſenator; and having married 
he afterwards ſucceeded him in the throne., 
*2 92, 2306; 176. 179. 178. 

Servius was not elected in form: he ſeized the crown, _—_— 
to the two young princes, Lucius and Arunx, grandſons of the elder 


_— * - | ' * | * 2 Y , 
(p) Nevius gained his reputation hy cutting a whetftone in two, with a razor, in 
the king's preſence, Tarquin, ho had expreſſed a contempt for augury, was feized 
with admiration, and erected a ſtatue of braſs to his memory in the comitium, The 
| 8 — buried under an altar, at which witneſſes were afterwards fworn 
civil cauſes, N ; | 4 7 


Tarquin. 


brave; nothing could withſtand them, when they imagined they 4 | 


| wards given to ſeveral ſorts of magiltrates, w 
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Tarquin. The ſenate took umbrage at this proceeding ; but he de- 
ſpiſed their murmurings. He ſecured the ſuffrages of the plebeians, 
by an artful ſpeech, in which he „ to them, that hitherto 
they had been onl victims to the ambition of the patricians; and that, 
as he had heretofore experienced the ſtings of outrageous fortune, it 
behoved him, more than any other perſon, to the weak, and to 
aſſiſt the unfortanate. He promiſed to pay the debts of thoſe, who being 
in a ſtate of inſolvency, were in danger of ſeeing themſelves fold as 
ſlaves to ſatisfy the demands of their creditors ; and, moreover, he 
engaged to furniſh ſome portion of lands to ſuch as had not partaken of 
agrarian diſtributions. He was as good as his word; for he 
tt the poor debe ons bille with his own money. U 


179. 180. 181. 


the 
paid 


In to the lands, the war, which ſoon followed, with the re- War with 
volted Hetrurians, enabled him to fulfil this part of his engagement. the Hetru- 


Tullius took the field, came up with them, and gained a complete . 


victory; the Veientes, who had been the inſtruments of this revolt, 
were ſeverely puniſhed, by the confiſcation of their eſtates, which Ser- 
vius diſtributed in the manner he had promiſed, 
| 182, 

The capitoline marbles mention Servius's firſt triumph this year; it 

was decreed him for having defeated the Veientes. 2954 
183. 184, 

Servius takes advantage of this circumſtance in his favour, to get 
himſelf elected by the people, at a meeting of the carie. - 

| 185. 186, : 

The ſenate refuſe to ratify the election. Servius triumphs a ſecond 
time over the Hetrurians. 

187. 188. 189, 190. | 


He incloſes the hills Eſquilinus and Viminalis within the limits of He enlarges 
the city. Then it was that Rome began to bear the name of Septicollis the city. 


(the city built on ſeven hills). 


He added a fourth tribe to the three originally inſtituted 'by Ro- Divides the 
mulus. It is here to obſerve, that from this firſt diviſion into Romans 
three, was de the name of tribe, and hence came that of tribunes, into tribes, 


which, at firſt, was applied only to military officers, but was aſter- 
i 5 had great authority in 

the _— Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus relates, that, on this occa- 
fion, Servius made a very uſeful regulation, which was, that upon the 
birth of every child, a piece of money ſhould be paid into the temple 
of Juno Lucina ; another, upon every death, into the temple of the 
goddeſs Libitina; and another into the temple of Youth, as ſoon as the 
youths put on the roga virili, or the manly gown ; that is, when they 
came 
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came to man's eſtate (9). By theſe different pieces of money, which ö 


were preſerved, they could tell, every year, the number of citizens, them 
and eſpecially ſuch as were able to bear arms. who 
had t 


191. 192. 193. 194 | | L 
The country people were likewiſe divided into fifteen claſſes or tribe, rey 
Which, joined to the original four, made nineteen ; but this number 
was afterwards increaſed. Before Servius's time there were but few 
villages in the territory ſubject to Rome. The people lived in houſes Þ 
de from one another, and erected bailivgs on that ſpot of 
ground, which each perſon had undertaken to. cultivate. By this di- 
viſion, Servius formed a ſtrong hold to each tribe, where they had 


their iar temple, their tute „and their magiſtrates. Theſe . 
ſerved alſo as bes of refuge, 1 aſants Ph ſecure their new 
effects and their perſons, in caſe of any ſudden alarm. It was or- and 
dained likewiſe, that the whole tribe ſhould repair to the village on there 
certain feſtivals (7); and that they ſhould, all of them, pay into the Af 
hands of the prieſt, a different piece of money, according to their ere 
g age and ſex. They were afterwards counted; and thus the levies WF 
were made for the army, and taxes laid on the country inhabitants. 
195. 196. who c 


purel) 
that t 
matte 
aſſemt 


Servius marries his two daughters to the grandſons of Tarquin the 
197. 198. 199. 200. 
He triumphs a third time over the revolted Hetrurians, after a war 
which laſted ſeveral years. it | | 
There is room to think, that Servius did not make the regulation, 
which is looked upon as his maſter-piece of policy, till he had intirely 


_ ſubdued Hetruria. for th, 

| Neinftitutes As no public reſolution had been hitherto taken, in regard either to BW (7, 
' thecenſus, War or peace, but by a plurality of votes at the aſſemblies of the people, ll ferred 
which were called by.curiz, becauſe they were to conſiſt only of the votes 
inhabitants of Rome, divided into thirty curiæ; thence it followed, Th. 

that the plebeians, who were the wand at generally carried their party 

point in all debates againſt the ſenate and patricians. Servius under- taxes, 

took to remedy this diſorder, and to transfer the whole authority to ſum, 

the noble and wealthy. With this view, he made a general liſt of the 88 

citizens of Rome, : 4 is, a liſt, containing an account of their age, courſe 

effects, profeſſion, the name of their tribe and curia, with the num- ing ha 

. . a a lower 

(4) That is, when they came to the age of ſeventeen, and then they left off the 22 

Prertarta, Which was a white robe, reaching down to the ancles, Cordered with Wen 

purple, and worn by perſons of diſtinction, as well as by young people, Beſides the to vot 

Præterta, children wore about their necks, or at their breafts, an ornament called affair 1 

bulla, which was made in the ſhape of a heart, and hollow within ; after their the thi 

»7th. year, it uſed to be hung up to the houſhold gods, The rich had it made of — 


cold, the poor of leather. 
*) Theſe ſtrong holds he called pagi, and the feſtival paganalia, ho 
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ber of their children and ſlaves; this account they delivered in by 
themſelves upon oath, and was called cenſus; and the magiſtrates, 
who preſided, on this occaſion, after the kings and a few conſuls, 
had the title of cenſors, According to the enquiry then taken, it ap- 
peared that there were upwards of fourſcore thouſand citizens in Rome, 
able to bear arms. Servius afterwards divided the citizens into fix 
claſſes, and each claſs into a certain number of centuries. The firſt 
claſs conſiſted of ſenators, patricians, and knights, who fought on 
horſeback, and were the wealthieſt citizens: the ſecond was compoſed 
of thoſe who were next to the preceding in fortune and eſtate ; in like 
manner, the third; and ſo on. 

The firſt daſs, which was the leaſt numerous, he divided into 
ninety eight centuries; the ſecond into twenty two; the third into 
twenty; the fourth into twenty two; the fifth into thirty; the ſixth 
and laſt, the moſt numerous, had only one century; conſequently 
there were a hundred and ninety three in all. 

Aſter this regulation, Servius ordained, that all public offices, which 
were heretofore conferred indiſcriminately upon every citizen, ſhould 
now be borne by the firſt hundred and ninety two centuries : the laſt 
was declared free from all civil and military contribations, and they 
who compoſed it, were, for this very reaſon, called exempti ; they had 
likewiſe the name of proletarii (i), to ſignify that they were defioned 
purely to ſtock the commonwealth with ſubjects. He ordained further, 
that the people ſhould henceforward be aſſembled by centuries, when 
matters of any conſequence were to come upon the carpet; that the 
aſſemblies ſhould be held without the town, in the Campus Martius ; 
that the ſuffrages ſhould be collected by centuries, and not by heads, 
as before; and that the ninety eight centuries of the firſt claſs ſhould 
vote firſt, The aſſemblies by curiæ were no longer to be held, exce 
for the election of the flamines and ſubaltern magiſtrates; as alſo, for 
form's ſake, when the military command (imperium) was to be con- 
ferred on ſuch as had been already raiſed to magiſtcatical offices by the 
votes of the centuries. 

Theſe new inſtitutions were generally approved ; and, indeed, each 
party found their account in them. When there was occaſion to raiſe 
taxes, or to levy troops, each century was obliged to pay a certain 
ſum, or to furniſh a certain number of ſoldiers, whom it maintained at 
its own expence : as the firſt claſs alone had ninety eight centuries, of 
courſe it bore the greateſt part of the burden ; the four claſſes follow- 
ing had a leſs ſhare; and the laft felt no weight at all; fo that the 
lower ſort of people were extremely eaſy. Put, on the other hand, 
the rich were made ample amends; and the poor had leſs weight and 
influence, than before. As the centuries of the firſt claſs had a right 
to vote firſt, they alone could form a majority ; or, at the moſt, the 
_ carried to the ſecond claſs : but they ſeldom went ſo far as 


3 


— 


—_ 
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Servius cauſed a ſolemn ſacrifice to be offered up in the Campus 
Martius, to purify all the troops that had been aſſembled by claſſes 
and by centuries, purſuant to the new diviſion. This ceremony was 
to be renewed every five years, at each enumeration or cenſus, and 
was called lu/frum (t), that is, expiation or purification, and from 
thence came the Roman cuſtom of computing time by /u/frums, each 
conſiſting of five years. 


PARTICULAR REMARKS. 


OTwrTHsSTANDING that the Romans had been two 
hundred years under a regal government, they ſtill continued 
1 that ſpirit of independence, which had been their firſt in. 
uction to grandeur; a ſpirit transfuſed from father to ſon, and 
communicated to the ſeveral nations with which Rome became after- 
wards united. Human characters are generally determined by educa- 
he park of deprodation, which peopled K h th 
The ſpirit of de jon, which ome with the greate 
part of her original inhabitants, 1 the nature of hes, re- 
ceive a change ; it became the ſpirit of conqueſt, Robbers, who 
found a ſtate, who form themſclves into a ſociety, under the di- 
rection of laws (for all ſocieties muſt have ſome laws) and who, of 
conſequence, are capable of conducting their enterprizes, not only 
with regularity and order, but even with a kind of dignity ; ſuch men 
are no longer robbers, but conquerors. True it is, that this diſtinc- 
tion will not ſtand the teſt of reaſon, which ſees only a nominal diffe- 
rence between them ; except in the caſe of conqueſts made by juſt 
repriſals, or to aſſert a legitimate right. 
The Romans, ſo early as the times of their kings, would fain be 
independent at home, and ſovereigns abroad. Romulus, though ex- 
tremely fond of power, was obliged to let their comitia (v) enjoy the 
Light of appointing magiſtrates, of making war or peace, and of con- 
firming, or repealing laws. His ſucceſſors either durſt not, or could 
not abridge thoſe rights, by which their ſubjects were poſſeſſed of al - 
moſt every privilege that conſtitutes the ſupreme authority. But po- 


(t) Varro derives lu//rum a luende, from paying; becauſe, on that day, every one 

id his quota of the tax laid on his century, The — on this nw, con- 

ed of a ſow, a ſheep, and a bull; and from thence was called ſucvotaurilia. 

() The comitia were an aſſembly of the people for chuſing officers, or making 
by-laws. They were of three ſorts, curiata, centuriata, and tribute, according 
to the three grand diviſions of the people, into curie, centuries, and tribes 2 the 
 Comitia, calata, from naw or cale, to call, fignifies all the comitia in general. The 
power of calling theſe aſſemblies, belonged firſt to the kings only, and after their ex- 
pulfion, to moſt of the chief magiſtrates : none but thoſe who in the city, had 
E to vote there. The plate, in which they aſſembled, was the comitiuxs, a part 

the forum Rem, where ftood the roftre, 2 fort of pulpit; adorned with the 
beaks of ſhips taken, in a ſea-fight, from the inhabitants of Antium, The word 
ati is ſaid to be derived from the obſolete verb cumire, co meet, 1 

0 icy 


© =$ 
+. 
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republic, formed, as we ſhall ſee, 8 his plan, and on his memoirs ; 
2 
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liey has ſure s, the more fo as they eſcape the vul 
The kings, 7 alarming a people ſo jealous of their — 
dence, 00 two methods to ſtrengthen, and to extend the regal 
wer. 
Pe he firſt of theſe, was the eſtabliſhing of the nobility, or patricians ; 
the author of which, as the reader may have obſerved, was Romulus. 
Nothing could be more uſeful to a nation, than a ſenate, deſigned to 
temper the authority of the prince; but Romulus, by inveſting the ſe- 
nators and their deſcendants with the excluſive right to civil, military, 
and ſacerdotal dignities, produced fo great an inequality between that 
order and the commons, that it was impoſſible but they muſt have 
2 diverſity of views, ſentiments, and intereſts, which proved favoura. 
ble to the royal authority. The king might have hopes of gaining an 
abſolute aſcendant over thoſe two orders, by making a proper 
the diviſions, which their mutual emulation muſt needs create between 
them. Romulus took care to reſerve to himſelf the right of nomi- 
nating ſenators ; and the Romans ww 2 the oy thought 7 2 
teſting a prerogative, in appearance ſo ſmall, with a prince who 
granted ſo — privileges to his ſubjects. Vet the kings derived an 
immenſe advantage from thence, for there were always a number of 
ſtaunch courtiers, in proportion as there were candidates for that ho- 
nourable diſtinction. 

The inflitution of the famous claſſes, ſubdivided into centuries, was 
the ſecond method contrived by the policy of the Roman kings, to ex- 
tend their power. This was owing to one of the beſt princes that ſat 
upon the throne of Rome, to Servius Tullius; a prince ſo much the 
more capable, of commanding, as he had long been uſed to obey. Be- 


fides the infinite advantages that might follow from ſo noble a regu- 


lation, either in regard to war, or to the adminiſtration of the revenue, 
as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve hereafter more at large, there were 
two very ſingular uſes relative to the preſent form of government. 
The one was to deprive the plebeians of any ſhare in the admini- 
tration, . and to convey the whole power ſecretly to the ſenate 
and the patricians, Since Rome muſt be governed by ans or other of 
theſe two orders, better by far it ſhould be by the nobles, whoſe edu- 
cation rendered them fitter for the employment, and whoſe fortunes 

uced a greater connection between them and the ſtate, The other 
advantage was ſtill more conſiderable. As the prince had it in his op- 
tion to convene, either the comitia by centuries, which left all the au- 
thority to the patricians ; or, on the contrary, to ſummon the comi- 
mitia by tribes and by carie, which reſtored it again to the plebeians: 
it is natural to imagine, that he had it in his rv to give what im- 
preſſions he pleaſed to thoſe two bodies; becauſe the patricians dreaded 
nothing ſo much, as to ſee the plebeians poſſeſſed of the adminiſtra- 
tion ; and the latter, on their part, had the ſame apprehenſion of the 
patricians. That ſuch an inſtitution ſhould have made by ſo 
moderate a prince, who, in ſome meaſure, was the founder the 


has 


' ſelves to ev 
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has been the ſurprize of many. To do juſtice to Servius, there is 
reaſon to believe, that being convinced there is no medium between a 
re monarchy and a government intirely republican, he thought it 
incumbent upon him to prefer the former, for the benefit of his people. 
Before he was their ſovereign, he had been their fellow-ſubject and 
of courſe he had an opportunity to ſtudy their inclinations, and to ſound 
their neceſſities, He choſe not what was moſt agreeable, but moſt 
uſeful to them ; fully reſolved, however, to conſult experience as he 
proceeded, and to ſacrifice his crown, ſhould it be neceſſary, to the 
public — f 
Yet the very beſt inſtitutions require ſome time to produce their 
effect. Towards the cloſe of this century, the commons of Rome ſtill 
enjoyed the different privileges, which Romulus had been obliged to 
— to them. 
But it was not enough for this haughty, this enterprizing nation, not 
vidence to 


to obey, IIa upon themſelves as deſigned b 
command. e whole diſcipline and policy of the ſtate had a refe- 
rence to this ſingle object. e do not find, that the Romans had any 
inclination to make uſe of the permiſſion granted them by Numa to 
cultivate the arts: if they did not intirely negle&, they continued, at 
leaſt, to deſpiſe them, and left the exerciſe thereof to foreigners, or 
even to ſlaves. They themſelves, in thoſe early times, followed only 
two profeſſions ; agriculture, through neceſſity ; and war, through in- 
elination. They lived, ſays the abbe de Vertot, on their grain, 
« which they fi Fury ſword in hand, in the enemy's territories. 
„The Romans, from the ſenator down to the meaneſt plebeian, 
« were all huſbandmen, and every huſbandman was a ſoldier. Some- 
times they took great captains from the plough. to command their 
« armies. People of the a rank in the republic, accuſtomed their 
children to the ſame hardſhips; they brought them up in a labo- 
, rious way of life, in order to render them more robuſt, and more 
« able to endure the toils of war.” The reader may ſee, in the ſe- 


. cond chapter of Monteſquieu's Con/iderations on the Romans, what relates 


to the manner of training up their ſoldiers ; and in the ſequel of this 
hiſtory, we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve how far they carried the 


military diſcipline, and the art of war. Here I ſhall only take notice, 


with the above celebrated author, that not only the ſoldiers were obliged 
to perform their exerciſes in their camp; but, moreover, there was a 
place at Rome (the Campus Martius) where the citizens uſed them- 
Ve ery manly exerciſe, that could improve their ſtrength and 
agility ; that whenever they thought the ſtate in danger, or wanted to 
repair a —_ defeat, they began with rettoring the military diſcipline ; 
in fine, that they were ever ready to adopt ſuch uſeful cuſtoms, as 
they happened to obſerve among their enemies : ſo that, as Joſephus 
ſays, war was to them a ftludy ; prace a continual exerciſe (x). © 


— 


K 


(x) De Bello Fudaico, lib, 2. 
Not- 
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Notwithitanding ſo much care and pains, the Romans had made 
but very little progreſs in extending their dominions : they met with a 
long and obſtinate reſiſtance on the part of their neghbours ; a re- 
ſiſtance, however, which ought to be conſidered as one of the princi- 
pal cauſes of the exorbitant pitch of power to which they afterwards 
arrived, The long, and almoſt uninterrupted wars, in which they 
were for two hundred years engaged againſt all their neighbours, and in 
which they fought ſuch a number of deſperate battles, muſt needs 
have improved that military diſpoſition, which conſtituted the eſſential 
part of their character, and have qualified them for the moſt arduous 
undertakings. * Rome ever exerting her offenſive force, ſays the au- 
« thorof x Conſiderations, and ever meeting with oppoſition, made 
„her neighbours feel her power, before ſhe could extend it; and 
1% though confined to a narrow compaſs, ſhe was exerciſing herſelf in 
« wirtues, that were to prove one day fatal to ſo many nations.” The 
ſame author accounts for the ſlow progreſs of the Romans. The 
«+ people of Italy, he ſays, had no knowledge of machines proper 
46 Fr Geges; beſides, as the ſoldiers had no pay, they could not be 
« kept long together before a place; hence few of their wars were 
« deciſive. They fought for the ſake of plunder ; after which, the 
* conqueror and the conquered retired to their reſpective homes, 
% This is what cauſed the reſiſtance of the people of Italy, and at 
« the ſame time, the obſtinacy of the Romans in ſubduing them; 
« this is what gave ſo many victories to the latter, which did not 
corrupt their morals, but left them in full poſſeſſion of their po- 
« verty.“ 

Thi: yorenty ſeems to have been in itſelf ignominious, ſince it was 
the conſequence of a barbarous contempt for the arts and ſciences, 
which are capable of occupying incividuals with amuſement to them- 
ſelves, and benefit to ſociety : * the Roman pride made it a virtue. 
Perhaps it was ſo really in reſpect to them ; for it was become neceſſa- 
ry to a ſtate, that pretended to raiſe itſelf only by violence, and that 
had no other wealth than the ſpoils of its neighbours. If this love of 
poverty had ceaſed to be in eſteem among the Romans, they would 
quickly have applied themſelves to the uſeful profeſſions, and to the 
culture af the polite arts, which cannot be improved to a certain de- 
gree, without ſome knowledge of natural philoſophy and the mathe- 
matics, from whence they are all derived. The Romans, growing 
learned and induſtrious, would have grown effeminate, that 1s, their 
manners would have been ſoftened : they would have Joſt that fero- 
city, which made them view the property of flrangers, as the only 
object worthy of their deſires; they would not have been ſo eager in 
the purſuit of thoſe horrid lawrels, which were ſtained with . 
of nations, and bathed with the tears of humanity, 
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Years of Rome 201. 202. 203. 204. 


Before Chrift 553. 552. 551. 550. 
Dii compi- ERVIUS inſtitutes, in ſavour of ſlaves, the feaſt of the 4 


ſame as the hovſhold.gods, called /ares. The day on which this fe 
was kept, viz. ſoon after the Saturnalia, the maſters ou leave to 
their ſlaves to reſt from all labour. Servius, though ſeated © 116 
throne, ſlill remembered his original condition. 


2056. 206. 207. 208. 209. £ 
He gives the freedmen the privilege of Roman citizens. IIe sg. 
nate oppoſed this regulation, at firſt ; but at length they conſcated 
to their being divided into four tribes within the city, which tour 
2 for this reaſon, were ever afterwards held in leſs eſleem than 
e others. 


210. 211. 212. 213. 214. 
Servius commits the cognizance of private ſuits to the ſenate. 
Alliance be- Treaty of alliance betwixt the Latins and the Romans. They build 
ten — at their joint expencc, upon the Aventine hill, a temple ſacred to 
Latins and Diana, where they were to meet every year, in order to offer up 
the Romans. f k . 
ſacrifices, to determine all diſputes in an amicable manner, and 
to promote a commercial intercourſe between both nations. The 
articles of this treaty, engraved on a pillar of braſs, were to be 
ſeen in Auguſtus's time, in the Latin tongue, but in Greek cha- 
rafters, which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus looks upon as a proof, that 
the Romans were of Greek original. 


215. 216. 217. 218. 

Servius is ſaid to have formed a deſign of abdicating the crown, 
and of reducing Rome to a republican government, adminiſtered by 
two annual magiſtrates, who ſhould be choſen at an aſſembly of the 
people. Livy and Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis take notice of a me- 
morial which was found among the papers of this prince; and in which 
the particulars of this ſcheme were drawn out at full length. But the 
wicked intrigues of his family did not allow him time to put it in exe- 
cution. 


4 55 219. 

He is aſſaſſinated by order of his ſon-in-law, Lucius Tarquin, and 
his daughter, Tullia che Vounger. This wicked woman 7 
poiſoned Arunx Tarquin her huſband, and Tullia her eldeſt ſiſter, 
wife of Lucius Tarquin, to whom ſhe wanted to be married, becauſe 
ſhe found him a man according to her own heart, a man determined 
to enter into all her criminal and ambitious projects. Thoſe crimes 

were 


tales, compitales, or the gods of the croſs- ways, which are ſaid to be the“ 
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Lucius Junius Brutus. 

L. Tarquinius Colla- 
tinus. 

To them were ſubſtituted 

Publius Valerius Pub- 
licola, 

Spurius Lucretius Tri- 
cipitinus. 

And after the latter 
M. Horatius Pulvillus. 
P - Valerius Publicola. 

2®, 
Titus Lucretius. 
P. Valerius Publicola. 


3% 
M. Horatius Pulvillus. 
2, 
Sp. Lartius Flavius. 
T. Herminius Aqui- 
linus, 
M. Valerius Voleſus. 
P. Poſthumius Tuber- 


tus. 

P. Valerius Publicola. 
4*. 

T. Lucretius Tricipi- 


tinus. 2*. 

P. Poſthumius Tuber- 
tus. 2*. 

Agrippa Menenivs La- 
natus. 

Opiter Virginius Tri- 


coſtus. 


Sp. Caſſius Viſullinus. 


* Poſthumius Comi- 
nius Auruncus. 

T. Lartius Flavius. 

Servius Sulpitius Ca. 
merinus. 

Manius Tullius Lon- 
gus. 

P. Veturius Geminus. 

T. Ebutius Elva. 

T. Lartius Flavius. 20. 

Quintus Clælius Sicu- 


us. 
Aulus Sempronius A- 


tratinus. 

M. Minutius Auguri- 
nus. 

A. Poſthumius Albus. 


A. Virgiaus Tricoſtus. 


Appius 


| 
tre 


244 


245 


246 


257 


Before 


74. 


510 


50 


503 
502 
501 
500 
499 


498 


497 


"SEN and learned 
men. 


Cotem} orary princes, 


Anacreon, a lyric 
oet, born at Teos in 
onia, flouriſhed in the 
fixty ſecond olympiad. 

This poet, by his 
ſongs of feſtivity and 
love, created a new 
kind of writing, in 
which there is room 
to think he will ever 
be unrivalled. We 
have ſcen a vaſt num- 
ber of Anacreontics ; 
but we ſhall hardly 
ever ſee a ſecond Ana- 

creon, 

Bias of Priena, one 
of the ſeven ſages, lived 
in the fifty eighth o- 
ly mpiad, 

He wrote upwards of 
two thouſand verſes 
upon Ionia. It is re- 
lated, that the inhabi- 
tants of Priena having 
all betaken themſelves 
to flight, upon being 
menaced with a fiege, 
he went out with the 
reſt, but empty hand- 
ed, ſaying, that he car- 
ried his all along with 


4 


him. 
Chilo the Lacedæ- 
monian, one of the ſe- 


This ſage is ſaid to 
have died of a tranſ- 
port of joy, embracing 
his ſon, who had been 
crowned at the olym- 
pic games. He had 
therefore reaſon to ſay, 
that we ought not to 
be too deſirous of any 
blefling. This is cne 
of his ſentences remain- 
ing. 

Confucius, the moſt 
celebrated Chineſc phi- 


| loſopher. 
He 


ven ſages, lived in the 


fifty ninth olympiad. 


„ 


Mingdem of Judab. 

Cyrus having made 
himſelf maſter of A- 
fia, publiſhed an edi, 
v hereby he permits the 
Jews to return to their 
country, to rebuild the 
city of Jeruſalem, to- 
gether with their tem- 
ple, to worſhip their 
God there, and to carry 
away their effects with 
them, 

They return, to the 
number of about fifty 
thouſand, under Ze- 
rubbabel, fon of Sa- 
lathiel, taking with 
them the veſſels of the 
temple which had been 
tranſported to Babylon, 
in the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, After this 
reſtoration, the Jews 
formed themſelves into 
a republic, and were 
governed by their own 
laws; but the high 
prieſts had a principal 
ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion. 

Jeſhua, ſon of ſoſe- 
dec, is made high prieſt, 
the very year of their 
return . + + + before 
„e. 556 
They begin to rebuild 
the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, I he jealouſy of 
the Samaritans is the 
cauſe of its being inter- 
rupted. 

Daniel has a viſion, 
herein God teveals to 
him the revolutions of 
the princ pal empires, 
namely, that of the 
Verſians, that of A- 
lexander the Great and 


his ſucceſſors, and that 
of the Rumags, 534 
D 4 The 


39 


40 


Pecunia, 


Targuinius 


Superbus 
7th king, 


tinæ. 


War wich 
the Volſci. 


ROMAN ANNAL S. 
were only preparatory to a parricide, which was committed with all 
the circumſtances of unparalleled cruelty. Upon meeting in the Vicus 
Cyprius (t) with the body of her father, wich was ſtill panting, juſt 
after he had been aſſaſſinated, ſhe ordered her charioteer to drive over 
him, ſo that he was trampled to death under the horſes feet: this 
ſtreet ever after had the name of Vicus Sceleratus. 

Servius Tullius, affe cted by the viciſſitude with Which his liſe was 
chequered, erected a number of temples to Fortune, under different 
titles, Fortuna Virilis, Fortuna Obſequens, Fortuna Privata, &c. It is 


a moot point, whether he had more reaſon to thank or to curſe that 


fickle goddeſs. It is obſerved, that Serv ius was the firſt king of Rome 
that ſtamped any image on his coin: the figure ot a ſheep impreſſed 
on it, was the occaſion of piving it the name of gecuma, which was 
afterwards applied to all other money. Such, however, is the opinion 
of ſome authors; others pretend, that as all property in thoſe early days 
conſiſted of cattle, and as commerce was carried on by the delivery of 
the things themſelves, from thence was dexived the word pecunia. 


220, 221, R 
Tarquin ſeizes the throne by violence, and without any form of 
election. He gets rid, under different pretences, of the greateſt part 
of the ſenators, and the wealthy citizens. M. Junius, the tyrant's 
uncle by his wife, is involved, with his whole family, in the general 
proſcription ; but Junius, one of his ſons, eſcapes the maſſacie, by 
counterfeiting madneſs : this is what gained him the name of Brutus, 
which he afterwards rendered fo illuſtrious, by the expulſion of Tar- 
quin, and his family, The ſurname of Superbus was given to Tar- 
quin, becauſe of his cruelty and pride. 


222. 223, 


Tarquin ftrengthens himſelf with the alliance of the Latins, by 
marrying his daughter to Mamilius, a perſon of the greateſt intereſt in 
that nation. Renewal of the treaties with thoſe people : on an hill, 
near the ruins of Alba, a temple is erected to Jupiter Latialis, for 
holding the aſſemblies afterwards known by the name of Latia, or 


Feriz La» ferie Latine (u). The conſuls never took the field, or went to the 


p_ mr grt they had 3 the temple of Jupiter Latialis, 
lebrated the ferie, whi i 

day they pleaſed. a e 0 be held upon any 
224. 226. 226. 

War with the Volſci, for having inſulted the Latins. Tarquin was 


pleaſed with this opportunity of gaining the affections of his people, 


—_ a 
—— 


(e) Or the Good Street, which, accordin : 8 
rut, in the old Sabine — g to Varro, is the ſignification of the word 


() Their annual meeting was on the 27th of April. 


and 


3 Appius C 


XP. Servili 
A. Virgin 


2 


r Veturi 


r. Poſthi 


T. Stemi 


. . Aquil 


Sp. Caffi 


Proculus 
coſtus. 
Fabiu 

Servius ( 
ſus, 

L. Emili 
nus. 

Caxſo Ft 
nus. 

M. Fabi. 

L. Vale: 

Potitu 
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25. 
= Veturius Geminus, 
T. Poſthumius Comi- 
nivs Auruncus, 2“. 


Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus. 


M. M:nucivs Auguri- 
nus. 3*. 

A. Sempronius Atra- 
tinus. 2*, 


Sp. Lartius Flavius. 2*, 

C. Junius. 

P. Pinarius Rufus Ma- 
mercinus. 

Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 

Sextus Furius Fuſus. 

T. Sicinjus, 

C. Aquilius, 

Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus. 


ProculusVirginiusTri- 
coftus, 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus, 

Servius Cornelius Coſ-| 


ſus, | 
L. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus. 
Cxſo Fabies Vibula- 
nus. 
M. Fabius Vibulanus. 
L. Vale ius boplicola 
Potitus, | 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus, 
2. 


C. Julius Julus. 

Czſo Fabius Vibula- 
mas. 2®, 

- Furivs Fuſus. 
. Fabius Vibulanus, 
2 


Ca. Menlivs Clacia- 
Aatus. 


Caſo! 


258 
259 


260 


263 


272 


273 


485 


SUM and learned 
men, 


Cotemporary princes, 


— 


He flouriſhed to- 
wards the year 544 
before Chriſt : and he 
has been extolled as 
much by the Euro- 
peans, as by his coun. 
trymen. Ihe Euro- 
peans were ſurprized 
to find, that there 
were philoſophers in 
former times in a coun- 
try ſo remote from 
thoſe parts, which had 
been long confidered 
as the only ſeat of learn 
ing and knowledge. 

AÆſchylus, a Greek 
poet, who died in the 
ſeventieth olympiad, 

He was the firſt 
improver of tragedy, 
which had been in- 
vented by Theſpis. It 
was he that aſcertain- 
ed its principles ; that 
taught the actors to 
uſe the vizard, and the 
buſkin ; and that firſt 
built a ſtage. 

CEN P:rſone / 
laque repertor bonefle 

A ſcbylus, & modien 
inflramt pilpita ties. 

; Ft 4.45 — 
loqui, nitigne corharno, 
ſays Horace n his Act 
of Poetry, E hy- 
lus wrote ninety ſeven 


are only ſeven left, and 
theſe not intire. 

A (op of Phryg a, a 
province of Afia, hved 


author of thoſe inge- 
nious fables, which 


contain ſo beautiful a 


moral, that they have 
ſerved for the inſtruc- 


The ſecond year of 
the reign of Darius, 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes, the 
— obtained leave 
rom that prince to 
reſume the building of 
the temple, $20 

The building of the 
temple is finiſhed by 
Zerubbabel, and by the 
high prieſt Jeſhua, the 
th.rd day of the month 
Adar, which anſwers 
to the 10th of March. 
'The feaſt of the dedi- 
cation is kept, the 
prieſts and Levites are 
reftored to their func- 
tions, and the pafſover 
is celebrated there the 
:*th of April, — 

Jehoiakim or Eli 
kim is elected the ſe- 
cond high prieſt, after 
the return from the 
captivity, in 481 

The ſeventh year of 
the reign of Artaxerxes, 
ſurnamed Longimanus, 
Es as, the ſon of Sa- 
raiah, of the prieftly 
race of Phineas, and 
one of the principal 

ews that remained at 
bylon after the deli- 
verance, obtained leave 


tion of the whole globe. 
He | 


from that prince to re- 
turn to Jeruſalem, in 


vlays, of which there | order to finiſh the re- 


oration of the Jewiſh 
religion and govern- 
merit, in 458 


| Kings of Egypt. 1 


towards the year 550, Amaſie, $2 
before J. C. plammenitus, $25 
He is the well-known Cambyſes, $23 


Smerdis the mage, 522 
Darius Hyſtaſpis, 486 


Xerxes, 8 
Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus. 


Kings 
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and giving marks of his proweſs. The town of Sagſa (x) is taken by 
ſtorm, and plundered. 


42 


227. 228. 


The Sabines Tarquin has the ſame good ſucceſs againſt the Sabines, who had 
ſubdued, lately revolted. He defcats their armies, and obliges them to pay 
. tribute to Rome. 

229. 

Hiſtorians take notice of two triumphs of Tarquin the Proud, with- 
out mentioning the time. It ſeems they ought to be referred to this 
year, when he returned to Rome, after having defeated the Volſci 
and the Sabines. 

230. 231. 232. 233. 234 

He finiſhes the common - ſewers, and the great circus at Rome, which 
his grandfather had begun: but this creates new complaints again 
him, for obligiag the populace to work at thoſe ſtructures with ſhort 
allowance. | 

235. 236. 237. &c. 

War againſt War againſt the Gabini, which laſted ſeven years, and was ended, 
the Gabini. at length, by a baſe pi ce of treachery. Gabii ()) was a ſtrong city of 
Latium in the neighbourhood of Rome; where moſt of the diſ- 
contented ſenators and patricians had taken * with a view of 

iving all the difturbance they could to Tarquin. Sextus Tarquinius, 

in concert with his father, pretends to be one of the malecontents, and 

goes over to Gabii, where, in a very ſhort time, be gains the intire 
confidence of the inhabitants; in ſhort, he is made general of their 


army : this = him an opportunity ot opening the gates to his father, } 
1 


who grants him the ſovereignty of that place. Tarquin then entered 
into a treaty with this city, which treaty was ſtill to be ſeen at Rome in 


Auguſtus's reign, in the temple of Jupiter Fidius, otherwiſe Saxcas or | 


Sanctus, that is, the god of fidelity, The articles thereof were written 


on a ſhield made of the hide of an ox, ſacrificed on that occaſion. 


Foundation of tv new colonics, the one at Signia (x), and the other 


at Circæum (a), by Titus and Arunx, the ſons of Tarquin. Theſe two | 


cities were p:operly fituated ſor keeping the Volſci within bounds. 


— — — 


— 


(x) This was Seefl Pometia, one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of the Volſci, The | 


name of Pometia diſtinguiſhed it from another Sue 
Auruncorum. The former ſtood between Cora 
bouring marſh was called palus Pometing or Pomptina, Virgil uſes it in the plural 
number, Pometivs, caftrumgue Invi, Bolamgue Coramgue. n. lib. 6. 

(y) Gabii was fituate in the mid-way 
ten miles from each. It is mentioned by Virgil, n. lib. 6. Hi tibi Nomentur, 
& Gabios, urbemgue Fidenam. 

(z) A town of Lation, now called Segniz according to Sil. Ital. it was famous 
for rough wines; ſpumans immiti Signia muſto, lib, 8. and Martial mentions their 
Ropping the flux, Potabis liguidum Signina morantia wentrem, I. 13. epig, 116. 

(a) A promontory on the Tyrrheniag ſea, now called Monte Circelh, - 


beyond the Liris, called = 


The 


Velitre, and from it the neigh- 3 


between Rome and Praneſte, about 
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CONSULS. Ls offs dc and learned | Cotemporary princes. 
Czſo Fabius Vibula-| 274 | 480 He had the art of mak- | Kings of Aris. 
nus. 3*. ing all beings talk rea- | Nabonidus or 
T. Virginius Tricoſtus. ſon, and of rendering 247, 852 
L. Emilius Mamerci - 275 479 it intelligible even to Darius Me dus, or Aſ- 
nus. 20. children. tyages, king of the 
C. Servilius Structus. Myſon, a native of Medes, 536 
C. Horatius Pulvillus, | 296 | 478 Chene, near Sparta, | Cyrvs becomes maſter 
T. Menenius Lanatus. lived in the year 387 of all Aſia. 
Sp. Servilius Structus. 277 | 477 before J. C. King of the Malen. 
A. Virginius Tricoſtus, | - By ſome he is rec-| Aſyagesreigns with 
C. Nautius Rufus, 278 | 476 ke ned one of the ſeven | his grandſon till the 
P. Valerius Publicola. ſages, or wiſe men of | year 536 
L. Furius Medullinus, | 279 | 475 | Greece. Diogenes Laer- Perfian empire, 
C. Manlius Vulſo. tius relates; that A. | Cyrus, 
L. Emilius Mamerei- 280 | 474 (Aacharße, the Scythi- This prince, on 
nus. 35. an philoſopher, hay-| whom God beſtowed 
P. Vopilcus Julius Ju- ing conſulted the ora- All the kingdoms of 
lus, cle, in order to know the earth, as it is en- 
Or who was wiſer than preſſed in the book of 
Opiter Virginins. himſelf, he received for | Eſdras, was poſſeſſed 
L. Pinarius Rufus Ma- 282 | 473 |anſwer, that Myſon| of Aſſy ria, of the king» 
mercinus Was, Anacharſs tra- dom of Babylon, Me- 
P. Furius Fuſus, velled to ſee this wiſe | dia, Perfia, Syria, and 
Appius Claudius. 232 | 473 [man, and found him finally of Lydia, which 
T. Quintius Capitoli- buſy in mending his be ſeized, towards the 
nus Barbatus, | | plough, in order to go Year 48, after having 
L. Valerius Publicola| 283 | 471 | to work in the fields, defeated Craſus, and 
Potitus, 2%. Publius , Sextus) taken him priſoner, 
Tiberius Emilius Ma- | Papirius, a Roman ci-| Cambyſes, 523 
mercinue, vilian, author of the Smerdis the mage, 323 
A. Virginius Tricoſtus. 284 | 470 | Papirian code. Darivs, ſon of Hyſtaſ- 
T. Numicius Priſcus, Several authors are] pes, 48 
7. Quintius Capitoli- 285 | 46g [of opinion, that Pa- Xerxes the Great, 476 
uns Barbatus, 2%, pirius made his coden Artaxerxes Longima- 
, Servilus Priſcus, in the reign of Tar-| nus. 
Tiberius Emilius Ma- a86 | 468 {quia the Elder. But] Kings of Macedonia, 
mercinus, 2“. 3 M. Teraflon, in bis] Alcetas, 547 
us Fabius Vibu- hi ſtory of the c vil law} Amyntas I, 497 
us, | of the Romans, hae Alexander I, 454 
Qgervilius Priſcus, 2* | 287 | 467 |demonſtrated, that this The Lacederoniarzare 
S. Poſthumius Albus. collection was no made governed by kings, of 
T. Quiativs Capitoli-| 283 | 466 | till the reign of Tarquin| oben but very little 18 
nos. 35. the Proud, The Pa- n 1. 
_ Fabius Vibu- {pirian code contained The Athenians are 
2. | all the regal Jaws : but | governed by annual are 
A, Pothumius Albus. 289 { 465 [chere are vnly thirty chens. 
Sp. Furius Medullinus. fx remaining, which 
L. Ebutius Elva. 290 | 464 have been explained and 
P. Servilive Priſcus. illaſtratod by M. Te- 
ricipiti- | 292 463 raſſon. From what 
F ; has been ſaid, it fol- 
Veturius Geminus, | lows, that Papirius 
flourithed 
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The Sibyl- The Sibylline books are brought to Rome by an unknown woman (5), — 
line books. Theſe pretended oracles, which were ſuppoſed to contain 22 co 
touching the fate of the Roman empire, were entruſted to the care of 
ſeveral citizens of diftinftion, and afterwards locked up in a vault, un- 
der the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 


242. | 

The temple This year Tarquin undertook to finiſh this famous temple, We 
of Jupiter have already taken notice, that Tarquin the Elder had marked out the 
Capitolinus, area where he would have a temple built, on the top of the Tarpeian 
hill; but was prevented by death from going on with it. His grandſon 

thought it his — to execute this deſign, and ordered the foundations 

to be laid. As the workmen were employed in digging, they found 

a human head (c) very deep in the earth, and the blood of it ſeemed 

to be quite freſh. Hereupon the augurs were conſulted, and they art- 

fully made anſwer, that this head preſaged, that Rome would be, one 

day, the head and miſtreſs of Italy : fram thence both the hill and the 

temple took the name of Capitol, The augurs had been conſulted 

before upon a more delicate point. The Tarpeian hill was already 

poſſeſſed by ſeveral deities, who were to be removed to ſome other 

Place, in order to make room for the new temple ; but then their 

conſent was wanted. The god Terminus and the goddeſs Youth, 

were the only deities that inſiſted upon not removing. From this 
pretended 2 it is eaſy to ſee, that the whole was only a trick 

of the augurs, who would make the Romans believe, that Rome 

ſhould — rus a perpetual bloom, and that her boundaries ſhonld be 

ever ſacred and inviolate. Dionyſius of Halycarnaſſus has left us a 
deſcription of the capitol, in the condition he beheld it in the reign 

of Auguſtus. This temple was two hundred feet wide, and about 

two hundred and fifteen feet in length. It contained three chapels, one 

dedicated to Jupiter, the ſecond to Juno, and the third to Minerva, 

purſuant to a vow made by Tarquin the Elder. It was built with a 
magnificence ſuitable to the idea, which Rome had conceived of her 


(5) This woman is ſaid to have come to Tarquin with nine books, for which ſhe 
aſked a conſiderable price, The king refuſing to give it, ſhe went away, and burnt 
three books. After which ſhe returned, and aſked the ſame price for the remaining fix. 
Tarquin laughed at her, upon which ſhe left him again, and burnt three more; then 
2 third time, ſhe demanded the ſame price as at firſt for the three that were 
left. The king, being ſurprized, conſulted the augurs, who found them to be the 
oracles of the Sibyl, and adviſed him to buy them at any rate, The woman received 
her money, and charging them to keep thoſe writings ſacred, immediately vaniſhed. 
They were firſt committed to the care of two perſons of diſtinction, ſtiled duumviri; 
theſe were afterwards increaſed to ten, and then to fifteen, and as their number in- 
creaſed, they were called decemviri, guindecemviri, ſacris faciundis, It was their buſineſs 
to conſult thoſe books when the republic was in any great diſtreſs, and to put in exe- 
227 — the Sibyls commanded, They likewiſe had the regulation of the 

culares, 
le) We are told by ſome, that the name of this man was Tolus, and that the 
word capitol was compounded of caput and:Tolus, Others ſay, that the hill Tarpeiv 
took the above name, becauſe it was the chief fortreſs in Rome, 
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CONSULS. 


A. 


P. Volumnius. 
Servius Sulpitius Ca- 
merinus, 


p. Valerius Publicola. | 


2%. 

Caius Claudius, 

* Fabius Vibu- 

us. 30. 

* Cornelius Coſſus. 

C. Nautius Rutilus. 2“. 

L. Minucius, 

C. Horatius Pulvillus, 

Q, Minucius Auguri- 
nus. 

M. Valerius Maximus. 
Virginius Tricoſtus. 
„ Romilius Rocus, 

C. Veturius. 

Sp. Tarpeius Monta- 
nus. 

A. Eterius (or Aterius) 
f 


is, 
Sextus Quintilius Va- 


rus. 
P. Horatius ( or Curia- 
tius) Tergeminus. 


| 


Year: of Before 

| Rome. S C. 

29 2 | 462 
293 461 
294 | 460 
295 | 459 
296 | 458 
297 | 457 
293 | 456 
299 | 455 
300 | 454 


Eminent and learned 
men, 


= — 2 "9 


flouriſhed in the year 
of Rome 240 

Pythagoras, a Greek 
hiloſopher, originally 
rom Samos, was born 
towards the fifty ſe- 
venth olympiad, and 
died towards the ſeven- 
tieth, 2 
He is chiefly - 
brated for his opinions 
concerning the me- 
tempſychoſis, or tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, and 
the motion of the earth 
round the ſun; for the 
invention of ſeveral 
rules in arithmetic; 
for his important diſ- 
coveries in geometry 
for the ſtrict — 
which he made his diſ- 
ciples obſerve durin 
the ſpace of ſevera 
years ; and, finally, 
for his modeſty in re- 
fufing the name of ſo- 
pbos, or wiſe, and con- 
— himſelf with 
that 1 » © 
lover of 242. 75. 
tyranny of Polycrates 
obliged him to leave 
Samos, and to retire 
to that part of Greece, 
which was called Mag- 
na Gracia, There it 
was that his ſect took 
the name of Italii. 
There are maxims ſtill 
extant, which are called 
the golden verſes of Py. 
thagoras, and of which 
M. Dacier has given a 
French tranſlation, 

Suſarion, of Icarus, 
lived in the fifty fourth 
olympiad, 

The Oxford marbley 
mention, under the 
zoth epocha, that co- 


medy was invented at 
Athens 


Athens by this Suſa- 
non, and his coun- 
tryman Dolon, 

Theſpis, a Greek 
poet, lived in the 61ſt 


olympiad. 
He is looked upon as 
the inventor tra- 


ever repreſented, was 
called Alceflis, az we 
are informed by the 
Oxford marbles, This 
magnificent entertain- 
ment had but a very 
weak beginning, as Ho- 
race tells us in his Art 
of Poetry, Theſpis be- 
ſmeared the faces of 
his actors with lees of 
wine, and carried them 
about from village to 
village, in a cart, where 
they acted their plays. 
grotum tragica genus 
inveniſſe — 
Dicitur, & 1 
wvexiſſe pormata Theſpis ; 
ug Canerent 


rentque peruntti facts 
ord, 
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future grandeur, and the ornaments, with which it was embelliſhed at 
different times, rendered it one of the richeſt ſtructures in the uni- 

verſe / | þ v3 F 
Ties and Aranx are deputed by their father to couſult the oracle 
of Delphi (e), in regard to a contagious diſtemper which made great 
havock at Rome. ir is ſaid that Tarquin had been forewarned by 
ſeveral omens of his approaching rujn, and that the peſtilence then 
raging in his capital, ſerved only as a pretence to have an opportu- 
tunity to conſult that oracle in regard to his future deſtiny. It is laid, 
uin moreover, that the oracle having declared to the two princes, that he 
ſults the who ſhould firſt give a kiſs to his mother, was to reign after i arquin; 
oracle of Brutus, whom his couſins had brought along with them to amuſe them- 
Delphi. ſelves with his affected follies, A catched the right ſenſe of 
the oracle, and falling down, as it were by chance, kiſſed the earth, 
the common parent of mankind : thus he is ſaid to have ſecured the 
chief command in Rome, which indeed he obtained after Tarquin's 

expulſion, by the title of conſul, 


War with 
the Rutuli. not time to finiſh. His ſon, Sextus Tarquinijus, having uſed violence 
The rape of to Lucretia (g), the wife of his kinſman Collatinus, the generous lady 
Lucretia. could not ſurvive the inſult, but tabbed herſelf in the preſence of Lu- 
cretius her father, of Collatinus her huſband, and of ſeveral others of 
Behaviour the Roman nobility. Brutus being one of the number, perceived that 
ef Brutus. now was the time to let them know that his folly had been only feign- 
ed. He draws the poniard out of Lucreti&s's boſom, and ſhewing it, 
all bloody, to the aſſembly, he binds himſelf, and his any bind 
themſelves alſo, by the moſt terrible oaths, to baniſh Tarquin and his 

— _ from Rome. * N ä 
Baniſhment ent opportuni in eir reſolution in practice 
of the Tar- ſeemed very ts. ni 1 aa | Bo calf at the ſiege of Ardea, 
guins, a town belonging to the Rutuli: during his abſence, Lucretius had 
been — with the government of Rome, and Brutus, as captain 
of the guards, had a right to convene the people; which he did by 


+ ade... Ai Ad df ” La 8 — — CO Ü—— — 
Py 


(4) It was the fate of this great o_ to be burnt down ſeveral times ; the firt 
_ Aue = he reduilt it in a more 
itelhus, but it was cepaired by Veſpaſian ; the third under Titus, and his b 
ther Domitian rebuilt it. : ; e bf 
(e) Delphi was a city of Phocis in Oreece, ſituated on mount Parnaſſus, where 
Apollo was ſaid to utter oracles, 


miles ſouth eaſt of Rome ; at preſent there are ſcarce any footſteps of it remaining, 
Virgil takes notice of it, as haviog been anciently called Adu, En, lib, 7. 
Audacit Rutuli murox—ocus Ardua guondam 
Diftus avis, & nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen. 

{ g) Her huſband, boaſting of her beauty in the company of Tarquin's ſons, 
brought them home with him to ſee her ; hal the eldeſt, fell in love with her, 
and paying ber a viſit, in her huſband's abſence, raviſhed her, . 

| carte, 


243. 
Tarquin had undertaken a war againſt the Rutuli (/), which he had 


umptuous manner; the ſecond in the reign | 


(f) A very ancient people of Latium; their metropolis, Ardea, lay fixteen | 
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* curiæ, and without difficulty prevailed on them to confirm a decree 
of the ſenate, which condemned the Tarqui ; | 


— Rome at the head of his army ; but found the gates ſhut, and was 
. * made acquainted in form with the decree that determined his exile. 

4 The adminiſtration was now reduced to an i „che firſt A common - 
ny that had happened fince the death of Ancus Martius. During this wealth eſta- 
wy ſhort interval, the power was lodged in the hands of Lucretius, by blies. 
ajd, declaring him inter-rex. Brutus was poſſefſed of ſome papers drawn 
at he up by Servius Tullius, concerning the inſtitution of a republic: theſe 
. he read to the ſenate and the people, who ap his plan, The 
* outrages committed by the late king, and which were recent in every 
ſe of Wi body's memory, had rendered the regal authority odious ; they agreed 
Arth, therefore to commit the ſupreme anthority into the hands of two ma- 

d the ſtrates, who were to be elected annually by the people, out of the Under con- 
1 icians, and were to have the name of conſuls (f). A ſular go- 


of the —— 
modeft title, ſays the abbe de Vertot, which gave to underfland, tbar ent. 
they wwere rather the republic's council, than ſowvereigns, and that the on 
point they were to have in view, was ber preſervation and glory, We 
ought likewiſe to obſerve with M. de Monteſquieu, that the inſtitu- 


lady tution of conſuls greatly contributed to raiſe the Romans to ſo high 
* a degree of power. Prin er, ſays he, have their periods of ambition ; 
ers of but the republic being governed by chiefs, who were changed every 
that « year, and who — to ſignalize themſelves in their 
eign- « office, in order to be promoted again to new dignities, there was a 
ng it, 9 — incentive to ambition; they engaged the ſenate to pro- 
bind «« poſe war to the people, and every day they pointed out new ene- 
id his mies.“ 


The people being aſſembled by centuries, choſe Brutus and Colla- Brutus and 
tinus for their firſt conſuls: one was the deliverer of their country; Oollatinus 
the other a perſonal enemy of the Tarquins. The conſuls preſerved 
the ſame enſigns of dignity as thoſe which the kings had borne, except 
ptain the crown of gold and the ſceptre; namely, the habit ſtriped with pur- 

id by ple, the ivory curule chair, and the faſces borne by the twelve lictors: 

only one of the conſuls could have the ax carried before him : 
mow” this honour they enjoyed alternately for a month ; and it began with 
Brutus, his collegue chuſing to pay him that regard. 

Tarquin, abandoned by his troops, is obliged to fly for refuge to 
the Hetrurians, along with his ſons Titus and Arunx. Sextus retires 
to the city of Gabii, where he is put to death a little while after. The 
conſuls conclude a truce of fifteen years with the Rutali. Inſtitution Rex ſacro- 
of a rex ſacrorum, or king of the ſacrifices, whoſe office, ſubordinate rum. 


r 


f) The name of conſul: is generally derived from conſulere, to watch for the public 
are; or, according to ſome, to conſult, or aſt — were to do nothing 

t the advice of the ſenate and people. e candidates this office were 
obliged to be preſent, and in « privete ſtation. The common age required was forty 
two, but this was ſometimes diſpenſed with, Their 'aothority was equal, 


U 
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to the pontifex maximus, was to perform certain ſacrifices, which had 
been reſerved to their kings in perſon (g). 

The firft care of the new conſuls was to fill up the places vacant 
in the ſenate, to the number of upwards of an hundred and fixty ; 
and immediately Brutus made the ſenate and the people take a ſolemn 
eath, never to recall the Tarquins, nor to create any other king: 
thoſe who ſhould attempr to reſtore monarchy, they devoted to 
the infernal s, and condemned to the moſt cruel puniſhments. 
Ambaſſadors ſent from Hetruria, under the pretence of demanding 
Tarquin's effects, engage ſome of the young patricians in a plot 

inſt the new government. Brutus's two ſons, with the Yree/lir, and 
the Aquila (5), nephews of Collatinus, were at. the head of this con- 
ſpiracy; which was diſcovered by Vindicius a flave (7), who obtained 
his liberty as a reward for ſaving that of Rome (4). It belonged to 
the conſuls to try the criminals, and to pronounce ſentence, What a 
trial for Brutus ! The Roman hiſtorians have all indulged their fancies 
in deſcribing every circumſtance of ſo tragical an event. Some of 
them ſpeak of Brutus, as of a ferocious man, who ordered, and 
beheld undaunted, the execution of his own children ; others, with 
gone probability, repreſent him as releu ting in that terrible moment. 

ivy fays that the parent's love ſtill appeared in the conſul's face, 
though armed with the terror of puniſhment : eminente ammo patrio 
inter publice pane minifterium. 

Tarquin's effects are diſtributed among the people. Tarquinius 
Collatinus, being ſuſpected becauſe of his name, abdicates the con- 
fulate, and retires to Lavinium, after receiving a conſiderable preſent 
from the republic and his collegue. In his ſtead the people elect 


9 


(g) As the kings had been, in many reſpects, ſerviceable to the ſtate, it way 
thought proper to keep up the name of a king in the city ; but he was to devote 
himſelf wholly to the care of the public worſhip, None but patricians were ad- 
mitted to this dignity, 

(There were . of the Aquilian family, the ſons of Collatinus's fiſter, and 
two Vitellii, whoſe fifter Brutus had married, 

(i) This was a ſlave of the Aquilii, at whoſe houſe the conſpirators met; the 
fave, ſuſpeQing his maſters deſign, ſtaid at the door of the apartment, and by that 
means diſcovered the whole conſpiracy. | 

(+) The phjaſe windicare in Libertatem is generally believed to have had its riſe from 
Vindicius. The manner of conferring freedom, was either by teſtament, or manu- 
miffion, The ceremony of manumiſſion was performed thus : the maſter, laying bis © 
band upon his ſervant's head, b fore the pretor, ſaid, bunc hominem liberum efſe wolo, | 
and then let him go out of his hand, which was called d manu emittere, Upon which, 
the prætor laying a rod upon his head, called windi&a, ſaid, dice eum liberum eff: 
more Quiritum. The ſlave was then regiſtered on the roll of freedmen, and received 
cap in token of his liberty, which was termed pileo dovari. Thoſe who had bern 
made free, were called /iberti; and if it happened to be by teſtament, they had the 
title of orcini, becauſe their maſtets were gone to Orcus. The children of the {iberti 
were ſtiled libertini ; whereas, ingenvi were ſuch as had been born free, and of pa- 
rents that had been always free, But if a ſlave could get his maſter's conſent to have 
hiv name inſerted in the cenſors roll, he was called /iber cenſu, as the other two 


were 4beri iglamento, and manumiſſions, * v 
| | " Va 


inius 
con- 
eſent 
elect 


ing bis Þ 
e wolo, | 
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the firſt example of the kind among the Romans: the ſame honour funeral ora« 


public office, without the content of the people, upon pain of death, 
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. Valerius, who had been one of the firſt that diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his averſion to the Tarquins. : 

A general pardon granted to all Tarquin's adherents, upon their 
returning to Rome within a certain time. 

The conſuls march againſt Tarquin, who had engaged the Veientes The conſuls 
and Tarquinienſes to ſupport his cauſe. A ſingle combat between march 
Brutus and Arunx, Tarquin's fon, at the head of the army, and they — 

are both ſtain at the fame time. The Romans remain maſters of the "my 
field of battle. Valerius triumphs on his return to Rome, which he 

enters with great magnificence, in a chariot drawn by four horſes; a 

cuſtom obſerved ever after. Honours paid to the memory of Brutus (/) ; 

his body is carried to Rome by Roman knights; the ſenate go out to 

meet it in funeral pomp, ; and the Roman ladies put themſelves into 
mourning for a whole year. The funeral oration of this famous re- 
publican was pronounced by Valerius in the forum; and this was The firſt 


was afterwards conferred on all thoſe citizens who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves either in war or pcace. 

Valerius cauſes his fine houſe to be levelled to the ground, upon 
finding that it gave umbrage to the people, by reaſon of its ſituation 
on a hill, which commanded the city of Rome. The people were 
ſo pleaſed with this condeſcenſion, that they built him another at the 
public expence. 

Before another collegue was choſen, Valerius made ſeveral laws in Valerius 
favour of the people, which gained him the name of Pehl cen or Pub. $2175 the 
licola, by which he is known. Among other things, le ordained that — —— 
every Roman citizen, condemned to corporal puniſh nent, might ap- 

al to the people, and the magittrates ſhould proceed no furt er till 

e comitia had given their opinion. He forb1i4 the entering upou ary 


e made it lawful for thoſe who had any knowledge of a deſign to 
revive the regal power, to kill the author of that deſign, without 
waiting for a legal condemnation. He gave orders that the conſuls 
ſhould have only faſces, without the axes, carried beſore them in the 
city; and that the public money ſhould be removed from his own 
houſe to the temple of Saturn, where the treaſury was ever afterwards 
kept; and laſt of all, he appointed two treaſurers, called gueftors (m), 

to 


—> 


0 ) Moſt of the ancients agree, that Junius Brutus left no iſſue; and yet Cicero 
poſitively affirms, that Lucius Brutus, one of the canſpirators againſt Cæſar, was 

deſcended from the firſt conſul. 
(m) This word is derived from querends, from getting in the public revenue. 
heir number, at firſt, was only two; but in the year of the city 332, two more 
were added, to pay the troops, and to ſell the ſpoils, &c, For which purpoſe they 
attended the armies, and had the name of militares and peregrin! 5 whereas the others 
were called erarii and urbani, In the year 439 four new ones were created, with the 
title of provincial quæſtors, each of whom had his province to reſide in, and to regulate 
the taxes and cuſtoms ; but as 2 their number 
was 
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to have the management of it. The firſt quæſtors were Publius 
Vetturius, and Marcus Minutius. Others refer the inſtitution of the 
quæſtorſhip to the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius. | 

Lucretius, father of Lucretia, is choſen collegue with Poplicola ; 
he dies a few days after, and M. Horatius is named to finiſh the year, 


| : 245» 

A new luſtrum and cenſus of the people of Rome, on which occaſion 
there appeared to be a hundred and thirty thouſand citizens, without 
reckoning orphans and widows, who are declared free from all taxes. 
It was the fifth cenſus ſince the inſtitution thereof by Servius Tullius: 
this prince made four; however, we know nothing but of the firſt : 
in regard to Tarquin the Proud, he entirely neglected this uſeful in- 
ſtitution. Firſt treaty () between the Romans and Carthaginians, 
whereby we find that the former did not intirely neglect their mari- 
time commerce. | 
© Tarquin removes to Cluſium, the reſidence of the king Porſena, 
and prevails on this prince, the moſt powerful of all the Lucumos of 
Hetruria, to eſpoule his cauſe, p | 

| | 246. 


Porſena eſ- Porſena lays ſiege to Rome at the head of a formidable army; and 


pouſes the 
cauſe o 
Tarquin. 
Bravery of 
Horatius 
Cocles. 


Exploit of 
Mucius 
Scævola. 


takes the fort of the janiculum. Remarkable bravery of Horatius 
Cocles, who ſuſtained the efforts of the enemy for ſome time by him- 
ſelf, at the head of the bridge which ſeparated the janiculum from the 
city; having by this gallant ſtep given time to the Romans to demo- 
liſh the bridge, he leaped into the river, and gained the oppoſite 
bank, all covered with wounds. Porſena turns the fiege into a 
blockade, with a view to reduce the beſieged by famine. - 7 this 
occaſion was performed the famous exploit of C. Mucius, afterwards 
ſurnamed Scewola, or left handed. This young Roman is ſaid to have 
one in diſguiſe into the enemy's camp, with an intent to kill Por- 
ena, and to deliver Rome : but having miſſed his blow by miſtake, 
he was carried to the king, in whoſe preſence he burnt his right 
hand, telling him that there were three hundred Romans, as reſolute 
as himſelf, concealed in the Hetrurian camp, who had all ſworn to 
take away his life. It is, moreover, added, that the king being 
ſtruck with admiration, ſent Mucius back, and thought proper to 


raiſe the ſiege. Of this exploit, ſo greatly extolled by the Romans, 


— 
— 


was increaſed, The office of the quæſtors was to take care of the public money, 
and the reception of ambaſſadors. Their place was very honourable, though they 


had no juriſdiction : it was the firſt office a perſon could bear in the commonwealth ; 


tempt them to make a ſettlement on it, 


and might be undertaken at the age of twenty four. They were firſt choſen by the 
people, afterwards by the conſuls, and in Tully's time again by the people. 

(m) The above treaty related chiefly to navigation and commerce, and was to be ſecn 
in Polybius's time on the baſe of a column in the ancient Roman language. By this 
treaty, the Carthaginians would not ſuffer the Romans to ſail beyond the Pulcbrum 
Promontorium, Which lay north of Carthage, leſt the fruitfulneſs of the land ſhould 


— | Dionyfius 
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Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, a very exact hiſtorian, takes no manner 
of notice. It ſeems more probable, that the raiſing of the fiege, and 
the peace that followed, were the fruit of the conferences which 
Porſe na had with the conſuls, wherein they convinced him of the juſ- 
tice of their cauſe in expelling the Tarquins (a). This prince, upon Clalia, 
his retiring, gave a very ſignal teſtimony of his generoſity, and his 
eſtcem for the Romans: he ordered his ſoldiers to take nothing away 
with them but their arms; fo that after his retreat, the inhabitants 
of Rome, who were greatly diſtreſſed for proviſions, found plenty of 
every kind in the Hetturian camp. The ſenate, to ſhew their reſpect 
and gratitude, ſent him a triumphal robe, and other enſfigns of roy- 
alty uſed by the kings of Rome. 
he capitol is finiſhed and conſecrated. 


247. 

Porſena, after concluding a peace with Rome, went to lay ſiege to Porſena 
Ardea, a town of Latium, where his army was defeated. Then he makes peace 
experienced that the Romans were not at all inferior to him in genero- * 
fity ; his troops found a ſure retreat on the territory of Rome, where 
they met with ſo kind a reception, that a great number of them 
thought — 2 to ſettle in that city; and they had a quarter aſſigned 
them, which was afterwards called the Etraſcan Street. 


248. 

Commencement of the war with the Sabines. Theſe people wanted War with 
to take advan of the weak ſtate to which Rome was reduced by the Sabines. 
the deſertion of almoſt all her allies, who had been gained by their 
artiſices. They are defeated at Tibur upon the Anio. 


449. 

An eminent Sabine, whoſe name was Actius Clauſus, having in- 
curred the hatred of his fellow citizens by oppoſing the war with 
the Romans, is prevailed on by Poplicola to remove to Rome. Ac- 
cordingly he comes over with his family, his friends, and clients, 
—— to upwards of five thouſand men able to bear arms, who 
were all favoured with the rights and privileges of Roman citizens. 
He changes his name to that of Appius Claudius, and is admitted 
into the ſenate. Such was the origin of the family of the Claudii, 
Second defeat of the Sabines. 


— — 


(n) Porſena is ſaid to have been chiefly influenced to conclude this peace by 
his ſon Arunx, a great admirer of the Roman virtue. To ſecure the performance 
of the articles, the Romans ſent ten young men, and as many virgins, of the chief 
families in Rome, as hoſtages. Among theſe was the famous Clælia, who fealing 
from the camp by night, . with her companions, ventured to ſwim. croſs the 
Tiber, and baving encouraged the reſt to follow her, they all got ſafe to the oppoſite 
ſhore, and returned to Rome. But the conſul Poplicola ſent them back t +12, 
who diſmiſſed her, and the other hoſtages, for the great eſteem be had of her virtue, 
The ſenate afterwards erected a ſtatue 7 memory in the via ſacra. 

2 2 38. 
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250. 
Death of Death of Poplicola (e), who, after Brutus's deceaſe, was looked 
P upon as the greateſt man in the republic. Though honoured with 
four conſulſhips, and two triumphs, he died ſo „ that he was 
obliged to be buried at the public expence. The Roman ladies paid 
the ſame honour to his memory, as to that of Brutus, by mourning 
| 2 whole year for him. 

The Sabines The conſul Poſthumius meets with a check from the Sabines, by 
defeated, falling into an ambuſcade ; Menenius, his collegue flies to his aſſiſt 
ance ; and the two conſuls united, obtain a complete victory. Mene- 
nius receives the cuſtomary honours of triamph, but Poſthumius only 
an ovation (p). This was an inferior ſort of triumph; the perſon who 
received this honour, had only a crown of myrtle, and the prætexta, 
the uſual habit of magiſtrates: he walked on foot, or, at moſt, on 
horſeback, and was attended by the ſenate only. But the triumpher 
wore a lawrel crown, and a robe embroidered with palm branches ; 
he was mounted on a chariot, and ſeated in an ivory curule chair. 
The fafti capitolini take notice of the ovation of Poſthumius, as the 

firſt that was ever ſeen in Rome. 


| 2 
251. 

The Sabine: The conſul Caſſius intirely ſubdues the Sabines in a pitched battle; — 

1 _ they ſued for peace, which was granted them, on condition of paying Pr. 


a yearly contribution, and of yielding a certain quantity of arable 
land to the Romans, The Camerini are reduced by Virginius, the 


collegue of Caſſius ; their city is taken by ſtorm, and razed to the R 

ground ; ſome of the moſt guilty of the inhabitants are put to death, beir 

and the reſt are fold for ſlaves. \ | agai 

| 252. | com 
| Aſſembhy of the Latins at Ferentinum, where the Romans are de- to e 
clared to have violated the treaties between the two nations, by en- then 

gaging Porſena, as it 1 r to lay ſiege to Aricia (9). This N 

intrigue was managed by Mamilius, ſon-in-law to Tarquin the Proud. 22 

he 

* 5 , 1 8 a ſu 

(o) By ſome hiſtorians he is called Publicola. | abſo 

] We meet with varicus derivations of this word; ſome think it comes from amo! 

| obe, by which the people expreſſed their admiration on thoſe occaſions ; others derive reſol 
| it from ſhouting Ewan or cee, to Bacchus. But the moſt probable original is from *« mw 
| is, a ſheep, which was uſually offered in this proceſſion, as an ox in the triumph. « w] 
The difterence between the ovation and the triumph is ſaid by Gellius, to have « an 


deen taken from the greatneſs of the atchievements. 
(7) A town of old Latium, in the Appian way, ten miles from Rome, It was « be 
formerly famous for leeks, hence we read in Martial 13. 19. mittit precipuas ne- 


moral: Aricta portus. Horace mentions it in his journey to Brunduſium, I. 1. ſat. 5. ks 
Efęrqſſum magna me excepit Aricia Roma. It is now called J. Ariccig. In this neigh- (r) 

bourhood flood the Aricinum nemus, or grove Diane Aricine, famous for the foun- Paleftr 
tain of the nymph Egeria, ant. dedicated by Numa to the muſes, Liv. I. 1. c. 21. An.! 


A con- 
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A conſpiracy of ſlaves is diſcovered at Rome: they are condemned 
to be crucified, after being whipped with rods. 


253» 
Revolt of the Fidenates. The conſul Tullius lays ſiege to Fidenz, Conſpiracy 


the ſlaves, and the meaner citizens. Publius and Marcus, 'Tarquin 
relations, who were come privately to Rome for this horrid purpoſe, 
turned informers, and, for their reward, received the privileges of 
Roman citizens, with a conſiderable gratification in money, and ſome 
lands. The conſpirators, by the particular management of Sul- 
pitius the other conſul, were ſurrounded in the forum, where they had 
met in the night, and were all cut in pieces, in virtue of a decree of 
the ſenate confirmed by the people, 

Public games and facrifices are celebrated during three days, to 
thank the gods for the deliverance of Rome. 


254. 

The city of Fidenæ continues to be inveſted, while Veturius, one 
of the conſuls, goes and takes Cruſtumerium, a city ſituated between 
the Tiber and the Anio. The Tarquins make repriſals by laying 
ſiege to Segnia, a new Roman colony ; but are obliged to raiſe it. 
Præneſte (7), a city of Latium, ſubmits to the Romans, 


255 


but is called back to Rome to ſtifle a new conſpiracy formed again by 
$ 


Reduction of the city of Fidene by the conſul Lartius. The Latins Fidenz 
being alarmed, enter into a — confederacy, and declare war taken. 
arquinius, and Mamilius, have the Confederacy 


againſt the Romans. Sextus 
command of their armies. The poorer ſort of people in Rome refuſe 
to enliſt, unleſs they are releaſed from their debts, which expoſe 
them to the —— perſecutions of the rich, and the nobility. 
Never had the republic as yet been in ſo eritical a ſituation; me- 
naced from without by a bloody war, and within by inteſtine diviſion. 
The ſenate, after a long debate, thought the beſt way was to create 
a ſupreme magiſtrate, who, for a time, ſhould be inveſted with an 
abſolute power, that is, with the whole power which had been divided 
among the conſuls, the ſenate, and the people. It was, therefore, 
reſolved by a decree of the ſenate, ** that Lartius and Clælius, who 
«« were then conſuls, ſhould reſign all their authority, and that all thoſe 
„ho had any ſhare in the adminiſtration, ſhould follow their ex. 
« ample; that there ſhould be only a fingle governor, who was to 
de elected by the ſenate, and the election confirmed by the people: 


(r) A town of Latium, about twenty miles from Rome eaſtward, now called 
Paleflring i but Præneſte was ſituated on an eminence, for which reaſon Virgil, 
En. lib. 8. calls it Altun Pr ereſie, and Horace Frigidum ; whereas, Palefirina ſtande 
in a valley. Virgil uſes it alſo in the feminine, Pranefte ſub ipſa, Æn. lib. 8. This 
pw was famous for the oracle in the temple of Fortune, to which Propertius alludes 

b, 2. eleg. 32. Nam quid Præneſlbis dubitas, 6 Cynthia, ſortes ? 
E 3 « and 
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« and that his power ſhould not continue longer than fix months.“ 
To this decree the people gave their conſent. 3 e's 8 

T. Lartius, one of the conſuls, is named did ator (5), which is the 
appellation they gave to their new magiltrate ; an appellation not un- 
known to the Romans, and which they borrowed of their neighbours. 
We find alſo that the di2ator s called magifter tepuli; and to this laſt 
name correſponded that of . equitum (t), which was given to 
the general of the horſe created by Lartius, and, aſter his example, by 
all the other dictators. He was the dictator's lieutenant general, but 
ſubie& to his order: like the reſt of the citizens. Lartius never ap- 
peared in public without four and twenty lictors, armed with axes, 
and his example was followed by all his ſucceſſors; but it was merely 
to awe the common people. Of all the dictatots, till about a century 
before the expiration. of the republic, Manlius Imperioſus was the 
only on- that rendered himſelf odions by his violent proceedings. 

The ſixth cenſus, by which it appeared that there were one hun- 
dred and fiity ſeven thouſand and ſeven hundred men in Rome, above 
the age of puberty. Lartius er liſts all that were able to bear arms, 
and divides thei. into four bodies; one he leaves to guard the city, 
and the reſt take the field. The Latius are wgrſted in a flight en- 
| x. 2-70 Lartius takes great care of their wounded, and ſends the 
priſoners back without ranſom : his humanity and moderation paved 
the way for negotiations, which proved ſucceſsful, and a truce was 
agreed on for a year. I ranquillity being retfored, Lartius reſigns the 
dictatorſſup before his term is expired, and names new conſuls, | 

256, 

Decree of the ſenate, granting liberty to the Latin women who had 
been married to Romans, and the fame to Roman women who had 
deen married to Latins, to return to their reſpective countries. There 
were no more than two Latin women married to Roman huſbands, 
that determined to quit Rome; but almoſt all the Roman dames mar- 
ried to Latin huſbands, returned to their native city. With re- 

rd to the children, it was ſettled that the boys ſhould ſtay with their 
fathers, and the girls ſhould follow their mothers : there is reaſon to 
believe that this was done by the conſent of both nations, from an 


(s) This word is derived, either from his being difus, that is, named by the con- 

. ful, or from his dictatipg or commanding what was to be done, Though we ſome- 
times meet with the naming of this officer cn leſs important occaſions, yet he was 
generally created upon ſome ' preſſing emergency of the ſtate. No one could be 
made dictator, till he had been conſul, He was never to ſtir out of Italy, and he was 


. always to merch on foot, except on ſome ſudden, or tedious expedition, and then he 


Was to afk leave of the people to ride, He was accountable to no body at the ex- 
piration of his office, In caſes of extreme neceſſity, the conſuls, and ſometimes the 
other chief magiftrates, were alſo inveſted with à kind of dictatorial power, by this 


mort decree of the ſenate, Dent operam conſules, Ec. ne quid detrimenti capiat reſpublica. 


(t) The magifter epuitum held the ſame place and ecmmand under the dictators, as 
the rribunus or prafetlus celerum under the kings, and the preſectus fr torio under the 


Emperors, 
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apprehenſion that the women would be too much afflicted by the war, 
which was ready to break out again. 


257» 


And indeed the truce was ſcarce expired, when the Latins 1 War with 

on the frontiers of the republic, with an army of forty thouſand foot, the Latias, 

and three thouſand horſe. On ſo preſſing an emergency, Rome had 

once more recourſe to a dictator; and the two conſuls were em- 

powered, as had been done before, to name one of themſelves to that 

office. Virginius named his collegue Poſthumius, who ſoon marched 

out at the bead of the legions, and at his retun to Rome, was 

honoured with a triumph. Scarce were there left ten thouſand men 

of the whole Latin army; Mamilius, and Tarquin's two ſons, Sextus | 

and Titus, were lain in this battle, which was fought near the lake The battle 

of Regillus (x). of Regillus, 
Tarquin the Proud dies at Cumæ in Campania, to which place he Death of 

retired after the defeat of the Latins, and the death of his ſons : he Tarquia the 

was then in the ninetieth year of his age. Proud, 


258, 


TheTroubles are revived at Rome about the ſeverity of creditors ( y). War with 
War with the Volſci, who ſolicit the Latins to join them; but the the Volſci. 
latter deliver up their deputies to the Romans. In return for this 
mark of affection, the ſenate ſend them back all their priſoners with- 
out ranſom, to the number of ſix thouſand. The Senate cannot oblige 
the people to ſerve, till after paſſing a decree, which put a ſtop to all 
2 at law againſt thoſe who would enter the army, and 
commanded the creditors to proſecute all ſuch debtors with ſeverity 
as ſhould refuſe to enliſt. The conſul Servilius marches againſt the 


Volſci, obtains a victory, and gives up their camp to be plundered, The Vott# 


without reſerving any part of the ſpoil for the public treaſury, as had defeated, 
been hitherto the cuſtom. 

This behaviour made him 3 too popular, at a time when 
the ſenate wanted to make h againſt the eneroachments of the 


(x) It was in the neighbourhood of Tuſculum, towards the Anio, and not near 
illz, a town of the Sabines: this appears from Livy, ad lacum Regillum in agro 
Tuſculano, lib, 2, c. 19. It is now called Lago di S. Profſede. Florus mentions, 
that Caſtor and Pollux appeared in this battle, mounted on white horſes, at the head 
of the Roman cavalry ; in conſequence of which, Poſthumius vowed a temple to the 
two brothers, = 
(y) The creditor was empowered to put the inſolvent debtor in irons, or to ſell 
im as a flave, The keeping him in his own houſe was called coercion 5 and then 
the debtor was ſtiled nexus, not ſerwur, becauſe his ſlavery laſted only till his debts 
were paid, But the inhumanity of the creditors in whipping their debtors, was the 
cauſe of the coercion's being afterwards changed into gublic impriſonment. 
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people. Appius Claudius, a man ſevere to a fault, and a great 
abettor of 2 pretenſions of the ſenate, prevails with them to refuſe 
Servilius a triumph; but this general finding Limſelf ſupported by the 
people, marched to the capitol with the uſual pomp of triumphant 
£ commanders. He defeats the Sabines and the Aurunci, a people of 
F Campania, wha began to be alarmed at the progreſs of the Romans. 
Collegivm To this year, ſome authors refer the eſtabliſhment of a college of 
Mercuriale, merchants, called collegium Mercariale, becauſe they took Mercury 
for their protector, The Romans were grown ſenſible of the neceſſity 


of commerce ; and yet they had long continued to undervalue it. It Aft 
was not till towards the — of the republic, that they began to think the 1. 
of granting ſome privileges to the wholeſzle dealers, or merchants whate 
(negotiatores). With regard to retailers, they were always held in com pe 
the utmoſt contempt, becauſe their trade being very limited, it was excep 
ſuppoſed they could not make any conſiderable profit, but at the ex- advan 
nce of ſincerity and juſtice. Cicero ſays this expreſly in his firſt young 
OA of offices, | Eve 
, : of all | 
oP 3 : Menne 
Violent ſedition at Rome, where the conſuls were in danger of —— 
being inſulted : the Volſci, the Aqui (z), and the Sabines, unite, miſe} 
and threaten the Romans all at the ſame time. Appius Claudius pro- citizen 
poſes to create a dictator; his advice is followed; and Manius Vale- — 
rius, Poplicola's brother, is named to that dignity. The dictator is drivell 
. over the enemy, and obtains a triumph; but the ſenate him, | 
refuſe to grant him the abolition of debts, which he had promiſed « ſam 
ſeveral times to the people: he reſigns his dictatorial office ; and the « hen 
republic falls into the utmolt confuſion. 4 fam 
Retreat of Retreat of the people to the /acred mount, The ſoldiers were kept « and 
the people under arms in the neighbourhood of Rome, by expreſs order of x « ſupe 
to the ſacred ſenate, who knew they would not dare to violate the oath (a) they « fler 
rt had taken to the couſuls, never to deſert their colours. But they « maſt 
contrived an expedient to elude their oath ; this was to make one mande 
Sicinius carry away all their enſigus and jtandards (6) : then thinking chuſe 2 

them elves releaſed, they put themſelves under Sicinius's diiection, trates, 
4 and retired in good order to a hill fituated within three miles of edicts « 
Rome, which was afterwards called the mon, ſacer, or the /acred propoſ. 
the ſen 
1 eee of laden _ 

2 . 4 - 
2 The Jegal way of enrolling men among the Romans, was by giving the oath Ggoity 

d ſacramentum, whereby the ſoldiers bound themſelves to obey their commander. 

(% The Roman ſoldiers had a particular regard for their enſigns and. ſtandards, — 
ſo as to ſwear by them, and pay them 0 kind of religious- worſhip ; and the bearers (c) Vi 
were either put to death, or whipped, if they loſt them. The common enſign of the tion, du 
whole legion, was a gold or filver eagle, fixed to the top of a ſpear, and holding a their fria 
thunderbolt in her taluns, Each manipulus, or company, had its own enſign, The er movita 
fandard was called wexillam, and conſiſted of a piece of rich tuff, of about a foot (4) In 


ſquare, faſlened to a croſs piece of wood on the top of a pike, - creaſed te 
* mount. the plebe 
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unt. There they were joined by crouds of people from the city; 
and they — ſtir from — but to ſeek for proviſion. 
poſthumius Cominius, and Sp. Caſſius are appointed conſuls for 
the following year. Nobody aſpired to this ity in ſo dangerous 
a conjuncture; not one candidate appeared on the liſt. The name of 
candidate was given to ſuch citizens as ſued for public employments 3 
becauſe, on thoſe occaſions, they always wore a white garment (c). 


260. 


After two unſucceſsful attempts to bring back the malecontents, 
the ſ-nate ſend new deputies, with full powers to grant the people 
whatever they ſhould think proper to aſc. This third deputation was 
com poled of ten of the moſt reſpectable ſenators, all conſular men, 
except Nautius, Who was not inferior in prudence to thoſe of a more 
advanced age; for it was owing to his management, that all the 
young ſenators voted with thoſe of more years and experience. 

Every body muſt have heard of the famous apologue, of a conſpi 
of all the members of the human body againſt the ſtomach, by hich 
Menenius Agrippa, one of the deputies, reduced the malecontents 
to reaſon. "They were juſt ready to return to Rome, upon the pro- 
miſe Menenius had made them of cancelling the debts of inſolvent 
citizens, when they were ſtopped by Lucius — a plebeian, and 
a man of very good ſenſe, who had hitherto affected the alr of a 
driveller, and for that reaſon had the ſurname of Brutus given 
him, like the founder of the republic. Under the ſanction of the 
«© ſame name, ſays father Catrou, he looked upon himſelf as ſent by 
« heaven to reſcue the people from the tyranny of the ſenate, as the 
famous Brutus had delivered Rome from the oppreſſion of the kings ; 
and indeed the advice he gave them, contributed not a little to the 
« ſuperiority which the people gained over the patricians; a ſupe- 
« riority which they afterwards preſerved, and which rendered them 
« maſters of the commonwealth.” The new Brutus therefore de- 
manded of the deputies, that the plebeians ſhould have leave to 
chuſe annually, out of their own body, a certain number of magiſ- 
trates, who were to be their protectors, and to oppoſe or diſannul an 
edits or judgments that might be oppreſſive to the people, This 
propoſal embarraſſed the deputies ; they returned therebire to conſult 
the ſenate, who decreed to grant them all aſked. 


Inſtitution of the tribunes of the people (d). The firſt elected to this Tribunes of 
dignity, were that very Sicinius, whom the ſeceders had choſen for {0s People 


— 


—— 


(c) Vis, the toga candida, They declared their pretenſions a year before the elec- 
tion, dating which time they made all the intereſt poſſible, in going about among 
their friends, which was called ambire magiſtratum. They had uſually a nomenclator 
or monitor, to whiſper people's names to them, 

(4) In the beginning they were five, but in the year 297 their number was in- 
creaſed to ten, and ſo continued ever after, Their 1 was intended to protect 
che plebcians, and redreſs public grievances ; but afterwards they uſurped the mo 
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their general; Brutus, who had propoſed the creation of this office ; 
the two brothers, Licinii, and . Icilius; who were all choſen upon 
the ſpot, A law was alſo paſied, declaring the perſons of the tri- 
bunes ſacred and inviolate. As ſoon as they returned to Rome, the 
people inſiſted upon the creation of two new magiltrates, to be choſen 
annually by the plebeians, and to ſerve as aſſiſtants to the tribunes. 
Tnftitution Inftitution of dies. (e). This is the name given to thoſe two new 


of dle. magiſtrates, becauſe one branch of their office was to have the inſpec- 


tion of all public and private buildings. 

28 The Volſci are 2 by the conſul — 4 _ takes Lon- 
efeated. and Polu/ca (f), and then lays ſiege to Carioli (g), the capital of 
— e- el, country. 2 beſie gers — yo beating down the walls with 
F their battering ram, when the beſieged, taking courage at the fight 
of the Antiates (b) their allies and countrymen, who appeared on the 

plain, made a vigorous: ſally, routed the Romans, and drove them 

c. Marcius back to their camp. But C. Marcius, a young patrician, who ſerved 
Coriolanus, as a private ſoldier, rallies ſome of his comrades, brings them back 
to the charge, obliges the enemy to retire into the town, and purſuing 

them cloſe, enters pell-mell with them, and makes himſelf maſter 

of the place. Thence he haſtens back to the camp, and has the 

reſt ſhare in the victory obtained over the Antiates. Of all 

the rewards with which the general wanted to honour his bravery, 

Marcias accepted only of a captive, whom he immediately reſtored 

to his liberty ; and of the ſurname of Coriolanus, which he afterwards 

rendered memorable by his exploits. The republic renewed her 

ancient alliance with the Latins, out of gratitude for the fidelity with 

which this nation had behaved in the laſt war. | 


of doing whatever they pleaſed, and often created; great conſuſion. Their inter- 
fing in matters determined by the ſenate, was called interceſſio, and was performed 
y uttering only a fingle word, veto, They had no place in the ſenate, nor any en- 
Sens of their office; except that they were attended by a ſort of beadle, filed wicrcr. 
Their juriſdiction did nut extend to above a mile from Rome; they were not allowed 
to be abſent from the city a day; and they were (obliged to keep their doors open 

: night and day, in order to ſhew their readineſs to defend the people, | 
(e) They were likewiſe to judge inferior cauſes, to regulate weights and meaſures, 
to prohibit unlawful games, &c. Rofinus calls them edilcs plebis. Bur, in the 
-yearof the city 389, the care of the.public games was committed to two more ædiles, 
choſen from among the patricians. Theſe had the honout of uſing the ſella curuli, 
or chair of ſtate, carved and placed in a chariot, in un, from whence the wordt 
derived, and from thence they had the title of &dilcs. curules, They had alſo the care 1 
of temples, theatres,. baths, and other noble ſtructures. 
(J) Theſe were ſmall towns of the Volſci, in the neighbourhood of Corioli; | 

"there are no remains of them to be ſeen at preſent, — ö 
(4) Corieli was a town of Latium, belonging to the Volſci, near the Appian way : 
Its fituation is not known exactly, for even in Pliny's time there were no veſtiges cf 
it; but it is thought to have been towards Antivm, © 

© (5) The Antiates were the people of Antium, an encient city of Latium, and 
the capital of the Volſci. It was famous for the temple of Fortune. There is no 
memorial. of this city at preſent, except a promontory ill called Cops d Anzio, in 
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THIRD CENTURY. 
Death of Menenius Agrippa. This illuſtrious patrician was fo popr, 


that the ſenate thought proper to order the expences of his funeral 
to be defrayed out of the public treaſury : but the commons had been 
before hand with them, having taxed themſelves at ſo much a head 
for the ſame purpoſe; and they never would take back their money, 
but made a preſent of it to Menenius's children. 

The — cenſus, whereby it ap d that there were a hun · 
3 — = Ronen to bear arms. 


261. 


The city of Rome is afflicted with a cruel famine, a conſequence of 


the civil diſſenſions, which had hindered the people, the preceding 
year, from attending to agriculture. The complaints of the plebeians 
againſt the patricians, are renewed on this occaſion ; the former ac- 
cuſed the latter of having been the cauſe of this ſcarcity, to make 
themſelves amends for the abolition of debts, by the high price of 


corn, with which their granaries were over-ſtocked. Theſe troubles Domefile 


were fomented by the tribunes of the people; Sicinius and Brutus, broils. 


who were now no more than diles, had ſtill intereſt enough to obtain 
a plebiſcitum (g), which inveſted the tribunes with a power of con- 
vening the 226.00; 

The Volſci were ready to fall upon the Romans, weakened by diſ- 
cord and famine, but a contagious diſtemper ſpreads among their 
towns, defeats their meaſures, and obliges them to have recourſe to 
the Romans, in order to re-people the city of Velitrz (5), almoſt 
deſtitute of inhabitants. A colony is ſent to Norba (i), a city of La- 
tium, to diſburden Rome. 


Coriolanus, by order of the ſenate, puts himſelf at the head of a The An- 
band of volunteers, fights the Antiates, and returns loaded with tiates de- 


booty. 
262, 

He ſues for the conſulſhip, which he is refuſed : his having been 
attended to the Campus Martius, by a great number of patricians, 
was a ſufficient reaſon for the commons to exclude him. The tribunes 
knowing that he was become the head of the patrician party, took 
occaſion from thence to repreſent him as a man that affected tyranny, 
_ that wanted to obtain the ſuffrages of the people by mere au- 

ity. 


et 
„ 


TO — 
= — 


) A 22 was a law made by the joint conſent of the people, without the 
authority of the ſenate. 

( An ancient city of Latium, and the firſt town of the Volſci beyond mons Al- 
banus, fill called Yelletri, It was made famous by the Octavian family, who ſprung 
from thence. Gentem Octaviam Velitriz præcipuam olim fuiſſe, multa declarant. Suet in 
Aug. The gentile adjective is Yeliternus, not Velitrinus, as we find in ſome corrupt 
Copies of Suetonius. S:1:us mentions it, lib. 8. Setia et in celebri miſerunt valle Velitre, 

(i) Diony ſius calls it ix &parig ing, no mean city, It was ſituate on an eminence, 
as appears from Livy, Norbe in montes novam coleniam miſerunt (viz, Romani); it now 
toes by the name of Norma, 

The 


60 ROMAN ANNALS. 
Diſputes The ſenate are divided in opinion about the diſtribution of corn, 
about the lately brought to Rome; ſome were for diſtributing it gratis, or at a 


diviſion of 
= very ſmall 


provokes the ſelf at the head of thoſe who were for humbling the people, and de- 
people, fires the ſenate to aboliſh the tribuneſhip. Sicinius, then tribune the 
ſecond time, ſummons bim to appear before the people; Coriolanus 

refuſes to obey the ſummons, Ms, ſupported by the patricians ; fo 

that Rome is threatened with a civil war. At length the tribunes 

extort a decree of the ſenate, by which the plebeians are empowered 

to try any citizen that ſhould be accuſed of having violated the laws, 
Coriolanus, being obliged to obey the tribune's ſummons, and to ap- 

He is baniſh- pear before the people aſſembled, is ſentenced to perpetual baniſh- 
d. ment. This was a terrible ftroke to the ſenate : they had flattered 


- themſelves that the commons would never preſume to baniſh a man, 
who had done them ſuch ſignal ſervices. It was upon the occaſion 


of this trial, that the people were aſſembled for the firſt time by tribes, 


(there were at that time one and twenty) whereas ſince the reign of 


Servius Tullius, they had always been aſſembed by centuries ; this | 


difference was deciſive ; and ever after made the balance preponderate 
either in favour of the people, or of the patricians. 


263. 
This year the Romans imagined they ſaw ſeveral prodigies, which 
. portended heavy misfortunes to the commonwealth. Ihe ſenate or. 
dained the great games to be renewed, at double the uſual expence, 
to 1 the wrath of Jupiter Capitolinus. It is pretended that this 
god had complained of the perſon that led the dance at the laſt 

public games, 

3 264. 
He retires Coriolanus had-taken leave of his country, attended only by a few 
among the of his faithful clients, never to ſee it more but at the head of an hoſtile 
Volici, army. Among all the nations bordering on Rome that were likely 
to afford him iFelter he preferred the Volſci as the moſt warlike, and 


the fitteſt for his purpoſe of humbling the Romans. They had 
often experienced the valour of Coriolanus ; hence they eaſily put 


their confidence in ſo great a general, who offered to avenge their | 
Ts appointed cauſe and his own. Being appointed to command the Volſcian troops | 


to command in conjunction with Attus Tulliue, he enters the territory of Rome at 
their troops. the head of the main army, and ravages the country. But the lands be- 
longing to the patricians are ſpared by his order, to increaſe the 
miſtruſt and ſuſpicion between the two parties. He takes Circeum (4), 
a Roman colony. 


& 265. 


* 
— 


(„) Or, more properly Circeii: flatim mittam wel Antium wel Circeos, Cic, ad Att, 
I, 15. ep. 10. It was ſituate at the foot of monte Circeilo, where Cixcæ is ſaid to by 
825 dwelt, 


price, among the poor; others maintained, that the only 
way to humble the populace, was to keep them low and miſerable, 3 
Coriolanus Coriolanus, to be revenged of the affront he had received, puts him- "3 
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| 265. 


himſelf maſter of all the towns which the Romans 
queror; and, at length, he lays ſiege to Rome (/). On this occa- 
ayed. The ſenate ſent two deputations to him, the 

s in their ſacerdotal habits. Coriolanus received them fitting, 
and ſurrounded by the principal nobility among the Volſci ; he in- 


ſiſted upon exorbitant conditions for this nation: but the Romans, 
though in appearance upon the brink of ruin, ſtill ſpoke in the tile 


of maſters ; for this was their cuſtom : they told him, on behalf of the 


ſenate, that they would not treat of peace, till he had laid down his 
arms. So ſpirited a declaration might have occaſioned the loſs of 


other general of the Volſci, had no ſhare in the honours of this 
campaign, having ſtaid at home to cover the country, Jealous of 
Coriolanus's glory, he ſummoned him to appear before an aſſembly of 


the Antiates, to anſwer a charge of treaſon ; and cauſed him to be His death, 


aſſaſſinated in a popular tumult. 

The generous behaviour of Coriolanus makes us loſe ſight of his 
miſtakes, and the irregularity of his conduct. For no other name can 
we give either to that cruel reſolution, by which he was for obliging the 
people to renounce the neceſſary aid of their magiſtrates, and againſt 
granting them any relief when Rome was afflicted with a famine ; 
nor to his furious reſentment againſt the republic, for an injury done 
him by port of the plebeians ; nor, in fine, to his infidelity to his 
allies, With a particular magnanimity, he had all that pride and 
ambition, which appeared in Sylla, in Marius, and in ſo many other 
tyrants, when Rome was grown more powerful, and the republic 
more weak. If the Volſci put Coriolanus to death, it was a juſt 
puniſhment upon him, for having betrayed their intereſt : but Fabius 
Pictor, an hiſtorian of great antiquity, ſays that he died of old age 
in his exile; and Livy ſeems to be of this opinion. The Roman 
matrons, who were under obligations to him for having ſaved Rome 
upon their account, went into mourning for him ten months. 

The ſenate erect a temple to the fortune of women, fortune mulitbri, 
on the very ſpot where the mother of Coriolanus diſarmed him by her 


— ——_— 


8 8 , 
1 thence the place derived its name. There is a village here, now 


a or, nn Faſſa Cluilia, a place within 


tears. 


He carries on his conqueſts with ſurpriſing age, end = Marches to- 
en wardaRomes 


lo | 9 the Volſci: then he enters Latium, which ſubmits to the con- 


him- 'Y fon, the hanghty ſpirit of Coriolanus, and of his fellow citizens, 


\ the vas fully diſp 
XX firſt compoſed of conſulars ; the ſecond of all the miniſters of the 


Rome, if Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, and Volumnia his wiſe, x, ned 
had not undertaken to intercede with him to raiſe the ſiege: he could od. xy his 
not withſtand their tears ; but led back his troops to Antium, without mother to 
committing any hoſtilities on his march. | raiſe the 
Freſh misfortunes befel him at his return. Attius Tullus, the 18e. 
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tears. This temple was finiſhed and conſecrated the following year, 
None but matrons were permitted to enter it, and to offer up facri- 


| 266. 


Rome received a conſiderable advantage from her late humiliation ; 
the people were ſenſible of the miſtake they had committed fince the 
laſt * in conferring the conſulate on mean- ſpirited men, This 

they choſe for conſuls, C. Sicinius, and C. Aquilius, patricians 
he Hernici of diſtinguiſhed valour, who defeated the joint forces of the Her- 
end the nici (4) and the Volſci. Attius Tullus was killed in this battle. 
Volſci de- 
ſeated. | 267. 

The conſul Virginius being ſent againſt the Æqui, ravages theit 
country without oppoſition, and brings his troops back to Rome. 
The Volſci and the Hernici, againſt whom Caſſius was ordered to 
march, treat with this conſul about terms of peace, which he had 
received full powers from the ſenate to conclude. The Hernici are 
admitted to an alliance with the republic, after the ſenate had con- 
|  fiſcated two thirds of their lands. 

Troubles Troubles in regard to the agrarian law (/). (This name was 
about the given to the regulation which ſettled the diviſion of the conquercd 
- nds among the people.) Caſſius propoſes to divide the lands Jately 
1 taken from the Hernici, and thoſe heretofore conquered from other 
nations, into equal ſhares among the plebeians and the Latins. This 

propoſal, ſo favourable to the people of Rome and their allies, was 

rejected nevertheleſs by the ſenate and the tribunes ; by the former, 

becauſe they were apprehenfive of being ſtripped of the lands, of 

which they had robbed the public; by the latter, becauſe. they 

could not, without jealouſy, behold a patrician and a conſul en- 
deavouring to gain the confidence of the people. Beſides, they ap- 
prehended, and with . reaſon, that Caſſius, by this artful libera- 

ity, might obtain ſuch a popularity, as would render him the lord 

and tyrant of Rome. 1 Claudius propoſes the creation of de- 

cemvirs; his advice is followed, but with ſome modifications pro- 

poſed by A. Sempronius Atratinus. A decree was made, enacting: 

t that ten of the ſenate who had been conſuls (theſe are the decem- 

* virs) ſhould be appointed to divide the lands among the public 

© treaſury, the Romans, and their allies ; that for the future, all 


« and thoſe ſame allies; and laſtly, that the election of. the firſt de- 
« cemvirs ſhould be left to the conſuls of the next year.“ 


M— 


(4) The Hernici were a people of new Latium eaſtward, between the Æaqui, Volſci, 
| and Marſi ; their chief town was Anagnia, now Anagni. 
| (1} So called from the Latin word ger, fignifying land, 


268, 


% the lands the republic ſhould conquer, with the aid of her allics, | 
« ſhould be divided among the public treaſury, the citizens of Rome 


4 0-46-41 "0 5 
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268. 
Caſſius being accuſed by che quæſtors, Cæſo Fabius and L. Valerius, Caius is 


of having had a deſign to uſurp the ſovereignty of Rome, is brought 1 
to a trial. According to the moſt general tradition, he underwent a cuted. 


domeſtic ſentence, and was put to death by his own father : but the 


robable account is that given by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, 
_ hems us, that Caffius beit fairly convicted of the crimes laid 
to his charge, was condemned b the people to be thrown down 
headlong from the top of the Tarpeian rock. Thus periſhed a man 
honoured with three 11 —.— two triumphs ; he fell a victim 
o his ambition, and to Roman liberty. a 
g This event ſtunned all thoſe who were for carrying the partition 
of lands into execution. For ſome time, no further mention was · made 
either of the agrarian law, or of the creation of decemvirs, which 
the patricians had an intereſt in delay ing. As they were maſters of 
the election of the conſuls, which was made in comitia by centuries, 
they took care to chuſe none but perſons on whom they could in- 
tirely depend. They had likewiſe the policy to be always at war 
with ſome of their neighbours ; ſo that the people being employed 
abroad, had not time to create diſturbances at home. 

Expedition againſt the Veientes, the Æqui, and the Volſci. Q. War with 
Fabius orders the booty to be fold, and the money to be put into 8 
che treaſury, without giving any part of it to his troops. = > 
| 269. Volſci. 
The Volſci and the Equi are defeated by Emilius. Conſecration The volſci 

of the temple of Caſtor, which had been vowed by the dictator Po- and the A- 
ſthumius in the laſt war with the Latins. The temple was built in 9%i defeated, 
honour of both; but cuſtom determines names; and this temple 
afterwards was called only by the name of Caſtor. This explains a 
Jeſt in Suetonius : Bibulus having exhibited ſome magnificent games 
to the people, in conjunction with Julius Cæſar, and the honour of 
them being given intirely to the latter, the former ſaid, by way of 
joke, that his fate was the ſame as that of Pollux. 


270. 

The tribune Mznius oppoſes the levies which the conſuls wanted New di- 
to make for the war againſt the Veientes and the Volſci : by this fturbances, 
oppotition he reckoned he ſhould oblige them to appoint decemvirs, 
at length, for the partition of lands: but the conſuls found out a 
method to get over this difficulty. They ordered their tribunal to 
be carried into the open country, and there they ſummoned the ple- 
beians to enliſt, Thoſe who refuſed, were compelled by military 
execution : nor could the tribunes oppoſe it; for their jurisd/Qion 
did not extend beyond the walls of — they were not even al- 
lou ed to flir out of town, except it was to celebrate the feriæ Latine, 

The veſtal Oppia, or Opimia, convicted of having violated her 
row of virginity, undergoes the uſual puniſhment. 

271. 
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a , 271. 4 in 
- Great diviſions about the election of conſuls. The people were 
tired of ſecing the adminiſtration in the hands of magiſtrates intirely 
- averſe to their intereſts : the tribunes therefore Wranng chat the pa- 
tricians were for giving this dignity to Appius Claudius the ſon, à man 
in every reſpect like his father, ve + | the comitia by centuries. 


The ſenate, on the other hand, oppoſed the ſeveral meetings ap- 
pointed by the tribunes ; ſo that they were obliged to reduce the 
republic for ſome time to an interregnum. Sempronius Atratinus 
is intruſted with the public authority, and after him Sp. Lartius. 
The latter ordered an aſſembly of the people by centuries in the 
Campus Martius. As Appius Claudius was now quite out of the 
queſtion, the election was made without diſorder. The conſul; 
choſen, were Q. Fabius and C. Julius, one of the faction of the 
nobles, the other of that of the people. War againſt the Equi and 
the Veientes, without any conſiderable ſucceſs, g « 


272. . 971) 
The difference betwixt the ſenate and the people, was accommodated 
in the ſame manner as the preceding year; each party choſe a conſul 
devoted to their intereſt. us the tribunes fomented a perpetual di- 
viſion among the patricians ; thoſe who aſpired to the conſulſhip, 
fiding ſome with the people, and others with the nobility, to gain 
their reſpective votes. The tribune Julius forms a freſh oppoſition 
againſt the levies, in hopes of obtaining the partition of lands. 
The enemy, without doubt, would have taken advantage of theſe 
broils, if Appius the younger had not given a very prudent advice, 
Which was immediately followed, He repreſented to the ſenate, 
that the only method to weaken the er of the tribunes, was to 
ſow diviſions among them; the expedient ſucceeded, and the four 
other tribunes declared againſt Icilius, a 
Furius marches againſt the Veientes, and Fabius againſt the Equi, 
but with different — Fabius was ſo hated by the plebeians, 
that his infantry were of no ſervice to him. Luckih „ however, his 
horſe alone put the enemy to flight: yet he was obliged to 'abandon 
his camp the next night, and to retreat, in conſequence of the ſud. 
den and total deſertion of his infantry. | 


ien ; 273. 
Notwithſtanding the averſion the plebeians ſhewed to the family of 
the Fabii, which had been ſo long in poſſeſſion of the conſulate, the 
patricians nominated Marcus Fabius conſul a ſecond time. 
Battle of Battle of Veii, where the Romans gained a memorable victory over 
Veii, the Hetrurians and their allies. It coſt them very dear: if the enemy 
had not quitted their camp the night before the battle, the advantage 
of that day would have been very uncertain, ſo great was the loſs of 
the Romans. Among the lain were the ended, Manlius, and Q. Fa- 
bius, the other conſul's brother. As ſoon as the news of this ſucces 
came to Rome, they reſolved to confer a triumph on Fabius: r 
45 refuſe 


but he 
efuſed 
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refuſed it, and entered Rome in mourning, bringing with him the 
bodies of nter bis collegae, and of Nis bopeher intus. As he 


now ſole governor of the republic, he abdi his conſulſhip, 
le he ſhould introduce the leaſt appearance of monarchy ; upan which 
enſued an interregnum. 3 Ba v1 * | 


So modeſt a behaviour gained him the hearts of the people, o 
the Fabii, from that time, became po Oe Fabius, who bad 
greatly diſtinguiſhed bimſelf at the laſt » choſen conſul a thitd 
time, as much by the inelinations of the people, as by the youes of 
the patricians. He obtains leave of the ſenate for his family to un- 
dertake alone, and at their own expence, the defence of the frontiers - 
againſt the perpetual incurſions of the Aqui and the Hetevrians. 

Marcus Fabius, who had been conſul the . ear, (ets out 
upon this expedition at the head of three hundred an patriciands 
all of his own family and name: about four thouſknd of their clients 
marched with them. They came to the banks of the Cretners, & 
ſmall river, now called the Bacca (), and there built a fort, 


275. 

Cxſo Fabius joins his brother Marcius, with the title of proconſul, Creation of 
which he was the firſt that bore, for it had been created in his favour. proconſuls, 
This was afterwards a very common office. It was conferred at firſt ; 
by the ſenate or people, at will, without there being any neceſſity to 

ble the centuries. The proconſul's power (a) extended only to the 
2 > wp his command, over which he had the ſame authority as 
conſul. 

Servus Furius was inveſted with the ſame title this year, and ſent war with 
inſt the Equi, while the conſuls marched, one againſt the Volſci, and the the Aqui, 
er againſt the Hetrurians. Furius routs the * but Servilius being be Volſci, 
too eager to attack the Volſci, is defeated. Amilius gains a victory — * 
over the Hetrurians before Veii. The ſenate refuſe him a triumph, becauſe Servilius de- 
he had granted ſuch conditions of peace to the Veientes, as the Romans fe2ted by the 
thought to advantageous. Piqued at this affront, he endeavours to Nele, 
revive the animoſities between the plebeians and the ſenate, the latter The Hetru- 
having delayed to make a diftribution of the conquered lands. was 


et t.. 


3 — 
— 
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l=) Its ſource is in the little lake of Baccano, in the patrimony of St. Peter; and it 
ties itſelf into the Tiber, within five miles of Rome, at the village of La Yarca, 
rom whence it ſometimes takes its name, 

(=) This office, at firſt, was confined to the command of the troops, when the 
conful, upon ſome neceffary occaſion, was abſent, or when the republic was obliged 
to ſend ſeveral armies into the field, and of courſe to increaſe the number of her ge- 
nerals. As ſoon as the expedition was over, the office ceaſed. But when the Ro- 
mans extended their empire beyond Italy, the conſuls, at the expiration of their 

ce, were appointed governors over diſtant nations, with the title of proconſuls, 
and proprixtors, They were not choſen by the people, but drew lots for one of the 
conſular provinces, which, as well as the prætorian provinces, were declared by the 


ſenate, Their authority, both civil and military, was very great; but, at their re- 


turn, they were accountable for their conduct. 
F 0 276. 
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4 - | |; _ abj 5 
Wibalanns, an ſprig of ſo great and unfortenate a famntly 7 
': : -* apflid 'was decemvir, and thrice conſul. The republic reckoned, among 
wer unlucky days, that on which the loſt ſo many brave patriciaus ( 
it was not then lawful to begin any thing of conſequence, no more 
chan on the days called ei (0), The behaviour of the abi is 
*unparalieted in the Roman hiſtory. | 
Menenivs * This year proved unfortunate to the Romans: Menenius having 
defeated by pitched on an improper ground for his camp, is deſcated by the 
the Hetru- Hetrurians, who — towards Rome, and make themſelves maſters 
rlans. of the hill Janiculum. Horatius, receiving timely intelligence of the 
Rep, returns with the army which he been leading againſt the 
Volſci, and gains ſome advantages, which prevent the enemy from 
laying fiege to Rome. Still they continue in poſſeſſion of the Janicu- 
lum, from whence they had an opportunity of ravaging the adjacent 
country. | 


5 277. 
The Hetru- The Hetrurians are intirely defeated by the conſuls Servilius and 
n Menenius. | 
ly deleated. Menenius being ſummoned by the tribunes of the people, to give 
an account of his conduct in the laſt war, is condemned in a fine of 
two thouſand 4% (o); and being ſenſibly affected, dies of grief, He 
was ſon of that Menenius Agrippa, who reconciled the people to the 
patricians. Notwithſtanding the great pains the ſenate took, yet 
they could not ſtave off this ſentence, which was pronounced by the 
people aſſembled in tribes, as in the affair of Coriolanus. 


— 


2 — 


() The gate Carmentalis, near the temple of Janus, through which they marched 
out of the city, was thenceforth called porta ſcelerata, or the accurſed gate. 
(e) The dies nefafti alſo ſignified thoſe days on which the courts were not , that 
ig he 15 on which it was not lawful for the prætor to fit in judgment, and ſay theſe three 
ſolemn worts, ds, dico, addicey I fi bere to give laws, declare right, adj 8 4 lefſet + on 
the _ thoſe days when jt was lawful to fay thoſe words, Gere called faſt 
from fars, The dies profiriduani, or next day after the kalends, nones, or ides, were 
always reckoned unfortunate, becauſe they had proved ſo to the tate for ſeveral ages, 
and therefore were called die: atri. 
(p) The at was ſo called guaſff 41, or braſs, being of that metal, and at firſt con- 
. Giſted of 1 Ib. weight; but after many gradual reductions, was, by a law of Papi- 
rius, brought down to half an ounce, where it continued, It was equivalent to the 
: tenth part of the denarius, ſo named from containing denes 40%, and was worth about 
three farthings of our money, N 
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278. 
| The tribunes took' particular care to have the fame comitia ig the 
trial of Servilius, whom they likewiſe ſummoned to appeur before 


vilius was, that during their conſulate they nerer would” mominad> bn 
Valerius triumphs at Rome over the Hetrurians and the Sabines. 
Nautius, his collegue, had obtained ſome advantages againſt the 
Equi and the Volſci, who had made an irruption upon the Latin 
territories. 
| | | 279- |; 
The ei#hth cenſus : the number of citizens was found to be leſs 
chan nt the preceding cenſus; for it amounted to no more than 
a hundred and three thouſand. The Veientes obtain a truce of 
forty years. The tribunes embrace this opportunity to renew their 


280. 
Cn. Genutius, the moſt daring of the tribunes, ſummons the con- 

ſuls of this year to proceed immediately to the nomination of decem- 

virs; and he cites the conſuls alſo of the preceding year for neg- 
"left. This factious tribune had bound himſelf by horrid oaths, to pro- 

ſecute this affair to his laſt gaſp: and they made him keep his word ; 

for he was found dead in his bed a few days after. Some of the pa- 
" tricians were ſuſpected of being acceſſary to his death; but as there 
appeared no marks of violence on his body, the people, ever ſuperſti- 
*tious, imagined that the gods diſapproved of his ſcheme. 

The ſenate might have profited by this event, had it not been for 

the imprudent behaviour of the conſuls, who ſhewed an unſeaſonable 
ſeverity againſt thoſe that did not appear ſoon enough to give in their 
neVolero, formerly a centurion, having refuſed to enliſt as 

a common ſoldier, the conſuls ordered him to be immediately whipped 

with rods, the uſual puniſhment of ſoldiers. Volero appeals to the A fray in 

from the ſentence of the conſuls, and finds as many defenders the forum, 

-as were plebeians in the forum; the lictors are driven away, and 
wounded : even the conſuls themſelves ran the riſk of loſing their lives, 

if they had not quickly retired to the ſenate-houſe. 


The ſenate ordained {ufplications (4), to obtain of the gods a ceſſa- gupplics- 


tion of the contagious diſtemper, which depopulated Rome. Thee tions, 


The ſupplicatio was properly a ſolemn proceſſion, feaſt, and thankſgiving for a 
ide, ther the 1 had informed the ſenate of it by litere laureate, 
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ſupplications were a religious ceremony, obſerved in time of public 
calamity : the e were opened, and the ſenate went in a ſolemn 


manner to the chief of them, a ceremony which has ſince been uſed 
under the name of proceſſion, by Chriſtian churches. A veſtal, panied 
Virginia, was put to death for breaking her vow. The contagion 
eaſed at that time, and they did not fail to attribute this favourable 
circumſtance to the juſt puniſhment of the veſtal. 

The people chuſe Volero tribune, in order to ſcreen him from the 
Proſecution of the ſenate, by an office which rendered his perfon ſa- 
cred, Volero propoſes a new law, purporting, that the tribunes 

+ ſhould no longer be choſen in the comitia by curiz, but in thoſe by 
Comitla by tribes. The — was great: the thirty curiæ could never be 7 
— Saggy aſſembled but by a /enatus-conſultum ; their deciſions were to be con- 
yer firmed by another decree of the ſenate ; they were to be preceded by 
avguries ; which the augurs, being patricians by birth, frequently in- 
terpreted to the advantage of their own body ; and, laſtly, none but 
citizens of Rome had a right to vote there. On the contrary, the 
comitia by tribes might be held without a decree of the ſenate, the 
augurs were not conſulted ; patricians were not admitted; the judg- 
ments, called plabiſcita, had no need of confirmation; and the country 
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tribes had a right to vote there, Thus Volero's law tended to hinder | 
the patricians from ever having any influence in the election of the tri- E 
bunes. Theſe diſputes are ſuſpended, in conſequence of a dreadful — 
peſtilence, which began to rage with greater fury chan ever. | 
; 282, | nobi 
Volero is created tribune a ſecond time, with C. Lectorias, a man but 


of leſs abilities than his collegue, but of a warmer temper: the ſenate 


ſet Appius Claudius, the greateſt enemy of the plebeian faction, againſt 

them. His pride and inflexidility fruſtrated all the negotiations of his Q 
| collegue, Quintius, who was a ſage and moderate patrician ; they even qi 
| came to blows, and a civil war would have enfued, if they had carried | than 
| aims with them to the aſſembly; but the Roman laws made it un- capit 

lawful to wear any in the city. e ſenate, overcome dy the turbu- th 

lent ſpirit of the tribunes, reſolve to let the people give their ſuffrage Anti 

in regard to Volero's law ; being the only way to fave their authority, lectic 

in appearance: and the law paffed by a plurality of votes. To com- over 


Plete the misfortune, Lectorius had added two important articles to it; 
| the fürſt, mat the ædiles ſhould alſd be choſen in comitia by tribes; 
vhe ſecond, that all affairs relating to the people, ſaould be deter- 
—— in the comitia by curiæ, but by tribes: at that time there 
were thirty. wy pra 

Piſo the hiſtorian, quoted by Livy, ſays, that on this occaſion three 
tribunes were added to the former number, which was no more than 
| Miah: This is not the opinion of Livy, nor of Dionyſius Halicar- 

ens. 
—— During theſe diſturbances, the Æqui and the Volſci had, according 
and the ip gullgm. made,igcurſions on the territories of the republic. Quiy- 
Veli. tus marched againſt the former, who fled as he approached : Appius 
— advancing 


. 
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VAncin inſt th , is deſerted by his in the fam 
— Fo. had been NEAT 


ſame motives. He decimates his army; and gives orders for the cen» 
turions, and other officers, who had abandoned their poſts, to be he- 


headed in his preſence. 
283 


Appius is cited by the tribunes to account for having oppoſed a 
tition which they had lately preſented, to obtain the execution of he 
agrarian law. He did not ſo much as put on a mourning habit, as 
was the cuſtom of the accuſed, in thoſe times; but, on the day ap- 

inted, he appeared before the people in his ordinary dreſs, and 
poke rather asa judge, than a * The people were fo ſurprized, 
as they durſt not condemn him ; his ſentence was put off to another 
day ; but, apprehending the diſgrace of a condemnation, he killed 
himſelf. Some authors, however, ſay that he died of a natural death, 
He left a ſon behind him of the ſame name as himſelf: and after his 
death, the war was renewed againſt the /Equi and the Sabines. | 


2 | 
pedition againſt the Volſci; Numicius carries off twenty gallies 
out of the harbour of Antium, which he demoliſhes. 7 
The e excited by their tribunes, refuſe to aſſiſt at the co- 
mitia, for electing the next year's conſuls. The ſenate and the 
nobility, with their clients, proceed to the election by themſelves ; 
but they took care to chuſe conſuls agreeable to the plebeians. 


285. 


intius obtains two great victories over the jolt forces of the The Aqui. 
ly more numerous and the | 
than his own ; then he lays fiege to Antium, which ſurrenders by Volſci de- 


Equi and the Volſci, whoſe army was confidera 


232 The Volſcian nation was divided into two cantons, one ſeated. 
the Antiates, and the other of the Ecetrani (7): by the taking of 

Antium and Quintius's double victory, they were brought under ſub- 
jection to the Ae allo obtained e advingnems 
over the Sabines. 


286. F \ 4 4 
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A colony is ſent to Antium 
would be 2 means to diſcamber the town of ſome 


, — —— 


(+) The Ecetrani were the inhabitants of Zcerra, a Volſcian town, which Rood on 


the confines of the Autunci, a people of Campania, 


7 
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Peace with The war , againſt the Sabines was attended with no remarkable 
the /Equi, 1 The Kani obtained a peace of the conſul Fabius upon hard 

conditions. * | YUNG e 


,- 287. i, * 
They commit ſome depredations on the territory of the Latins, who 
were allies of Rome; and Fabius is ordered to call them to an ac- 

count | 787 18 * 

Deus Fidive. -Poſthumius conſecrates the temple of Deus Fidins, that is, of Ju- 
piter, witneſs and conſervator of the faith of treaties. | 


1 288. | 

War with The qui refuſing to deliver up the authors of the depredations 

the Aqui committed againſt the Latins, war is declared againſt that nation, 
daun. The conſuls give them battle, with dubious ſucceſs. 

By the enumeration of the people made this year, it appeared that 

there were a hundred and fourſcore thouſand, two hundred and fif- 

teen Citizens, able to bear arms : this was the ninth cenſus, 


\ 289. ' | 
The conſul The conſul Furius is defeated by the Equi, who had called the 
Futius de- Volſcian Fcetrani to their aſſiſtance; he is beſieged in his camp, and 
feated by the runs great riſk of being deſtroyed, together with his whole army, 
_— by a much ſuperior force. The conſternation is great at Rome. 

The ſenate ſuſpend all civil proceedings: which is what we call 
Juflitium indicere, Poſthumius, the other conſul, receives order 7o take 
care that thi republic ſuffer no detriment : wideret ne quid reſpublica detri- 

The enemy menti caperet. This was conferring an abſolute power on the conſuls, 
defeated ſe- and was never uſed but in great extremity. Poſthumius makes very 

_yeral times. levies, and marches to diſengage his collegue; the two con 

join their forces, and defeat the enemy ſeveral times, | 


. 290. 10 
The plague breaks out again at Rome; and carries off the greateſt 
of the Roman youth, with a confiderable number of ſenators, 
wo conſuls, and above one half of the tribunes; the zdiles were the 
officers remaining, and Rome, for the firſt time, was governed 
ſubaltern magiſtrates. Ihe Aqui and the Volſci advance to the 
tes-of Rome, after rava ing the territories of her allies. This city 
med to be on the brink ruin, when, all of a ſudden, her ene- 
mies broke up their camp. and marched towards Tuſculum (s). Pro- 
bably they were afraid of the peſtilential air, which made ſuch havock 

in the neighbourhood of Rome. | 
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- (s) Tuſculum was a N of Latium, about twelve miles from Rome, built on 

an eminence, frequented by many of the Roman nobility, and particularly by 

Cicero, who wrote his Tuſculum diſputations in this place. It is now called 

= and is famous for ſome of the fineſt gardens and pleaſunteſt villas in 
Yo 1 | 
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Scarce bad the iofeQion ceaſed, when the conſuls marched againſt The Aqui 


the enemy, and coming up with them in the plains of the Hernici, #24 the 


diſcomfted them intirely in three ſucceſlive battles. The tribune lte in- 
Terentillus (H), taking advantage of the abſence of the conſuls, pro- + ag 
poſes 2 new law, which tended to diminiſh their 0 N and that The tribune 
of the ſenate. He deſired commiſſaries to be appointed, for drawing Terentillus 
up a body of laws, by which the form and manner of adminiſtering Propoſes the 
rms ſhould be aſcertained. Rome, in fat, had no fixed laws; the — - 7 
ings in the beginning, and after them the conſuls and the ſenate, d laws. 

had taken upon them to judge almoſt 97. the Papirian code, 

which was only a compilement of ſome of the king's ordinances, was 

abſolutely inſufficient ; it muſt therefore be acknowledged, that Te- 

rentillus's propoſal would have deſerved great commendation, had nog 


his motive been rather an averſion to the conſuls, than love of juſtice. 


195 292. 

Ceſo Quintius, a young patrician of great reputation, is cited by Cæſo Quin- 
the —— Virginiuz, for e 1 had ble in oppoſing a nue ne 
Terentian law. Upon not appearing, he is condemned to baniſh. son the 
ment, and takes ſhelter among the — L. Quintius Cincin- 
natus, his father, pays a erable ſum to indemnify thoſe Who 
were bail for his ſon ; and retires to a poor cottage to cultivate a ſpot 
of ground, which was all he had to live upon. | 


1 293. | 
The tribunes ſpread a falſe report of a r formed by the 


patricians; they pretended, that the latter, headed by Czſo, were 
to come and deſtroy the tribunes, and to put the people to the ſword. 
The conſul Claudius detects the fraud. | 
A Sabine, named Herdonius, ſeizes on the capitol, and the adj6in- Herdonius 


ing fortreſs, by night. He had only a ſmall army with him of about ſeizes on | 


uf thouſand men, conſiſting chiefly of his clients, fugitive ſtaves, the capitol, 
and exiles; yet he hoped that the — and the Roman lace, 


would declare in his favour. Nobody ſtirred; but the conſul Va- 


lerius, with the help of the Tuſculans, retook the capitol before Her- 


donius could receive any ſuccours, notwithſtanding the oppalition 


of the tribunes, who would fain have the people. refuſe to. take 


up arms, till the paſſing of the Terentian law, Valerius is killed 
Juſt in the very moment that he recovers the —— aud the people 
willingly contribute to the expences of a magni 


cent funeral for him. 
The patrician party, ſubſtitute in his ſtead, in the conſulate, L. Quin- 


tus Cincinnatus, the father of Cæſo; knowing nobody more capable 


of oppoſing the encroachments of the tribunes. The deputies of the 


' ſenate found him employed in driving the plough ; which he left, and 


aſſumed the enſigns of conſular authority. 


uring the whole time 


() Some hiſtorians call bim C. Terentius Arſa, | 
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the blic tranquility. ; - * b 99 | 
15 The ſenate, at his requeſt, -publiſh a decree, - forbidding any eftizen - 
to be choſen two years ſucceſiively to the fame oe ee. 
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to him, in an inftrior rank, till 


being convicted of 
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of his office, he behaved with a prudent ſteadineſs, and maintained 


Notwithflanding this decree, Vi „and his collegues, are 
created. thibunes the third time. + ſenate propoſed likewiſe to 
continue Quintius in the conſulate'; dut he rejected the propoſal as 
unwerthy the integrity of the ſenate, and returned to his farm. 

The Roman arms are triumphant over the Volſci and the Aqui, 
Fabius retakes Tuſculum, which the Equi had wrefted from the 
Latins. Cornelius puniſhes the revolt of the Antiates by the death 
Wr nen rng tel b 

tenth cenſus, n the year, and interrupte 
the taking of the capitol, is finiſhed. this . The * N 0. 
zens proves to be a hundred and thirty two thoufand and forty 


nine. 1 
' Virginius, and his collegues, are again continued in the tribunate, 
WH the oppoſition of the patricians. Nine 
The troops of the republic are in very great danger dy che im- 
dence of the conſul Minutius, Who had ſuffered himſelf to be led 
into a valley, where he was hemmed in, on all fides, by the Aqui. 


 Nautlus, the other conſul, was employed againſt the Sabines: in this 


emergency Quintius Cincinnatus was created dictator; and the de- 
1 found him,” as before, driving the plough. The dictator makes 
all the able bodied citizens take up arms; with theſe numerous 

he arrives at the enemy's camp, and ſurrounds them in their 
entrenehments. Finding themſelves attacked, at the ſame time, on 
both ſides; by the conful, and by the dictator, they are forced to 
ſurrender at diſeretion, and to pals under the yoke. 'Their general 
and their chief officers were carried to Rome in irons, and ferved to 
adorn the dictator's triumph. 

The conſul Minutius is depoſed ; you 1uft a2 now, ſays the diftator 
beve learnt the art of war well 
enough to comment! in thief. Volſeius, one of the tribunes of the people, 

omny and falfe teftimony againſt Cæſo Quin- 
tius, is condemmed to etual baniſhment, and © d is recalled home. 
Quiatius reſigns che dictatorſmip at the end of ſixteen days: he might 
have been loaded with riches, as he was with honors ; they offered 
him lands, faves, and cattle ; but he refuſed them all, and returned 
to his cottage. y ps 3 * 
Virginius, and his collegues, are created tribunes the fiſth time; 
l 01 | they 
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they recul Volſcius, and reinſtate him in his office. The infolence of 
the tribanes 1 ed with the public calamities: intelligence had 
deen received; that the Sabines and the Æqui were the ter- 
ritory of Rome and her allies with fire and fword ; yet the triri- 
dunes oppoſe any further levies, unlefs the ſenate would con that 
the tribunes of the people ſhould be increafed from five to The 


ten. 
if nted, in compliance with the opinion of Appius Claudius: 
age cone that — ſhould not be continued in office above a 
year. The. conſuls forthwith marched againſt the enemy, and put 
them to flight. 

an mM : 297 - ; 

The ſenate had flattered themſelves, that by increafing the number 
of tribunes, jt would be cafier to divide them: the latter ſoon per- 
ceived the deſign, and refolved to diſappoint the conſcript fathers. 
Heretofore it had been ſufficient, if one tribune o the deci- 
fions of the whole body, to render them null and of no effect: the 
new tribunes ſwore to be determined by a plurality of voices. Icilius 
pers himſelf at their head, and compels the fenate to yield to the 
tribunes, who began now to aſſume the right of convening the fenate. 
He obliges them to a law for patting the — — in poſſeſſion of 


all the lands that had been uſi from them, and that thoſe which 
were as yet unoccupied, be diſtributed gratis among the 
plebeians. 

298. 


"This ſeemed a ude to the revival of the agrarian law, of 
which no LI taken for ſome time, Icilius and his col- 
— having been continued again in the tribunate, revived the 
eme once more, and inſiſted vigorouſty on its being put in exe- 
cution ; the people are aſſembled in comitia to judge of this law, 
ot, Bs patrician youth Kr 
humii, the Temponii, Clzliz, who had ſignalized themſelves 
on this occaſion, are cited before the tribunes, and condemned in a 
ine for default, and their are ſold to pay it ; but the patricians 
indemnify them at the public expence. 

The tribunes, out of revenge, oppoſed, according to cuſtom, the 
levying of troaps : but the ſenate, by the advice of Q. Cincinnatus, 
determined that the patrieians ſhoald take the field, followed by 
their clients only, and that they ſhould invoke the protection of the 
gods for fach plebeians as would join them. This was ſufficient to 
rouſe the emulatioti and ardour of the braveſt of the plebeians. A 
cohort of eight hundred veterans was immediately formed, under 
the com of a ve man, named L. Siccius, and marched 


upwards of feven thouſand men. From ſuch a victory, the —_— 
might 


to join the conſuls. e i, who had ravaged the territory of The Au 
the Tuſculans, thoſe faithful allies of Rome, — 1 routed; and Joſt defeated. 


ight naturally have expected the honours of a triumph; yet 
_- 3 9 back ich fach nn 
get to Rome before them; and he complained, t ah of hatred to 


lebeians, they had charged him with an undertaking, where he 
and his cohort muſt have loſt either their honour ar their lives, had 


it not been for a lucky circumſtance. = bas = 
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75 Siccius, being made tribune, cauſes Romilius and Veturius, conſuls 
of the preceding year, to be condemned in a confiderable me. He 
reſumes, the purſuit of the Terentian law, and ſo CITING 
the advantages thereof, that moſt of the ſenators were A reein 
to it. The conſular Romilius, whom Siccius had lately p — 
ſeconded the motion. The tribune ſurpriſed. would fain rival him 
in generoſity, and declared, that he remitted, in the name of the 
people, the fine in which he had been condemned. But Romilius 
rejected this. favour ; ſaying, 1 ould think myſelf guilty of facrilege, 
if 1 did not pay this fine; the money belongs to the gods. And, indeed, the 
ums ariſing from fines, were applied to the worſhip of Ceres. 
Three deputies were ſent, to Athens to collect the laws of Draco, 
Solon, and other moſt celebrated 3, rg of Greece. Theſe de- 
puties were Sp. Poſthumius, Serv. Sulpitius, and A. Manlius. i ans 
their return, commiſſaries were to be appointed, for chufing ſuch 
laws as ſhould appear moſt ſuitable to the preſent conſtitution of 

me. 

The conſuls of this year, to conciliate the good will of the tribunes, 


cauſe a law to be enacted. whereby every magiſtrate was empowered | 
to fine thoſe who did not ſhew proper reſpect to his dignity. This | 
had been heretofore the privilege of conſuls only; by this law it | 


was extended to tribunes. 
| 300. | 


This year all Italy was afflicted with a peftilence, which hindered the 


Romans and their neighboursfrom entering upon 70 military enterprize. 
The conſul Quintilius, his ſucceſſor Sp. Furius, and four tribunes, all died 


of the contagion ; which likewiſe carried off almoſt all the flaves, and 
very near one half of the people. The peſtilence was ſucceeded by | 


1 almoſt all the lands having remained untilled for want of 
8. | 


PARTICULAR REMARKS: 


F revolution which changed the Roman monarchy into a re- | 
| public ought no longer to ſurpriſe us, after what- has been 
mentioned in regard to that ſpirit of independency and conqueſt which 


animated the Romans. If they had wanted reaſons, they would have 
ſought for pretences to aboliſh the regal dignity ; but Tarquin fur- 
niſhed them with the beſt of arguments. We ſhall not diſpute the 
great qualities with which this 


ing was perhaps endowed, though it 
| is | 
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js but too common to refuſe to unfortunate princes, the poſſeſſion of 
any one good quality, and as wantonly to beſtow every virtue on 
thoſe whom fortune has crowned with ſucceſs. Neither ſball we. 
expatiate on hiꝝ pride, his avarice, and his cruelty ; theſe perhaps are 

erited by hiſtorians. But we may affirm, without danger of 
being contradicted, that he ated very impoliticly, in attempting to 
trample upon the necks of a people, who could hardly ſubmit to the 
limited power of their kings, or, as in ſome meaſure we may flile 
them, their generals. Leſs provocation would have been ſufficient 
to a nation, who were already diſpoſed to throw off the yoke. 
Jealous of their independence, they could not but be alarmed at the 
very infancy of regal government, whoſe foundations, though un- 
ſertled at that time, might every day receive additional ftrength. . 
Ambitious to extend their er by arms, had not _ reaſon to 
be apprehenfive of the pacific diſpoſition of ſome of their kings ? 

might not more Numas aſcend the throne ? 5 
Nothing is more eaſy chan to accommodate deſigns to paſt events: for 
my part, Fall not attribute any views, nor any depth of Gelign, to 
the | ne but ſuch as are plainly proved by As. Far am I from 
thinking, that they had thoughts in thoſe early days of ſubduing the 
whole globe: the moſt they pretended to, was to be, ſome day or other, 
maſters of Italy, as Tarquin had made them believe by the artifice above 
mentioned. | ſhall even grant, that as yet, they had only vague and 
general notions of aggrandizing themſelves ; that it was their incli- 
nation which directed them naturally to this purſuit; that this made 
them greedy to embrace whatever was conducive to the favourite object, 
and as ready to reject whatever 4 divert them from it. Still it would 
be ſaying more than I advanced at firſt, for our inclinations have 
oftentimes an abſolute ſway over us; they are a kind of inſtinct, 
which conduQs us more ſafely, and more directly, than any rational 
plan whatever, : 

The Romans, as ſoon as they baniſhed their kings, thought 
themſelves happy. They were inceſſantly repeating the tweet name 
of liberty, and the harmonious ſound of the love of their country, 
Theſe were the two main ſprings of their conduct; and, upon con- 
fideration, we ſhall find, that they were an eſſential part of their 
character. To be animated with the love of liberty, was, according 
to the Romans, to form a fantaſtic notion of independency, and to 
vow perpetual enmity to kings. To love their country, was to adopt 
its ambitions views, and to vow perpetval war againſt the human 
race. They were not ſenſible that we are free indeed, when we 
owe ſubjection only to the laws, to magiſtrates who are its depoſi- 
taries, and to princes who are its proteRors ; they were not ſenſible 
that to love our country, we mult love mankind. They ſhould have 
baniſhed tyranny and deſpotiſm, rather than monarchy ; they ſhould 
have fludied rather the happineſs, than the glory of their country. 

When once the Romans were miſtaken on two ſuch important ob- 
jects, it is not at all ſurprizing, that they ſtruggled fo hard for liberty 


3 withou 
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without ever being able to enjoy its advantages. Neither is it in the leaſt 
rizing, that ; br love for their country ſhould have inſpired them 
with fo many falſe virtues, or rather ſhould have filled their minds with 
{d many wild and ex ideas. 

The Romans, after the expulſion of their kings, were far from hay. 
— 5 the inde they deſired. On the contrary, they ſudden- 
ly fell upon a ſyſtem that was almoſt a complete ariſtocracy, which, 
in the opinion of the beſt judges, is one of the ſevereſt "govern. 
ments that mankind can ſubmit to. In a well regulated monarchy, 
the ſubjefts are all fo inconſiderable, when compared to the prince, 
that they ſeem equal; W EN lng wen reps four yep hn 
. h ** is, ſuch a one as I have been wy" cp 6 Even 
to s of the greateſt diſtinction, nothing more is due than reve- 
rence and reſpect, but no obedience ; they are raiſed above the level 
of the reſt, but they have no authority over them. In an ariſtocracy, 
the people are ſubject to a maltitude of petty ts ; and yet the 
Romans could not avoid falling into this misfortune. It is true, 
that during the war againſt Tarquin, there were ſeveral comitia by 
tribes. And at one of thoſe comitia, the conſul Valerius Poplicola had 


to underſtand, that he looked upon them as the real depoſitaries of the 
ſupreme power; but all this was ſtill only a ſhadow of liberty. The 
« patricians, ſays the abbe de Mably, would have imagined they had 


gained nothing at all by the baniſhment of their kings, unleſs. 


„ they governed as deſpotically as thoſe princes. The conſuls 
4 — 5 — the comitia but by centuries, and as the patri- 


«« cians were the predominant party at thoſe meetings, they agreed to 
cc every pro 


40 s. Thus the people were driven from their inheritance, 
condemned to ſlavery, or to ignominious puniſhments; while 
« every patrician was 21 uin.“ c 

Hence we may judge of that love of their country, for which the 
Romans are ſo greatly extolled. Here we behold the patricians, in 
the very infancy of 
their turn, will ſoon endeavour to cruſh the patricians. Ever at va- 
riance, becauſe they are ever endeavouring to enſlave each other, they 
ſeem united only when they are ſubduing their neighbours, becauſe 


then a common intereſt, their chief and predominant paſſion, leaves 


eral, it is a miſtake to imagine, that there are more 
virtues in a republican, than in A ee; government. I am apt 


them but one and the ſame ſpirit. 
In gen 


to think, chat in the former there are more republican virtues; and 


in the latter, more of thoſe which belong to a monarchy ; and that 


honour and glory are commonly the principle of both. In republics, 
hangs attends him who ſacrifices himſelf for his country, and for the 
public 


ordered the lictors to lower the faſces before the 7 thereby giving 


of the ſenate, who, to reward them for their com- 
« pliance, ſuffered them to exerciſe all ſorts of oppreſſion over the 


e republic, oppreſſing the plebeians, who, in | 


| z in monarchies, it attends the perſon that performs this 
lame ſacrifice for the ſervice of the prince, who is the father of his | 
| country. 
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country, and the founder of the public good. In all governments, 
mankind will be excited to great exploits by the love of glory, as 
virtuous men will be excited by the love of the human —— 0 
If we conſider the proud and turbulent diſpoſition of the 
we ſhall eaſily percejve that they abounded in people — to under - 
actions, with a view to their own glory; an = 
s fake, 


or with the fole deſire of beiag uſefuf to their fellow citizens, 
even were they to foreſee that their actions ſhould expoſe them to 
the public hatred and contempt in their life time, or (which is 
much ftronger) ſhould be buried in eternal oblivion. Brutus ſeems 
to me more deſerving of pity than admiration, even taking, as L have 
done, the paſſage out of nd in the moſt favourable ſenfe. If he heard 
the cries of nature, this on 1 him the more unhappy, becauſe he 
was obliged to ſtifle them. Humanity and paternal tenderneſs required 
he ſhould have uſed his utmoſt endeavours to fave the lives of his 
children, and to mitigate their puniſhment ; the example would have 
been ſtill ſufficiently ftriking ; but glory called upon him to put them 
to death without hefitating ; and he did it. Can it be fu that 
a man will liſten to the cries of his country, when he is deaf to thoſe 
of nature? We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel of this hiſtory, other inſtances 
ſtill ſtronger than theſe. We ſhall ſee the Romans devoting them- 
ſelves to death, at a time when their ſuperſtition makes them believe 
that ſuch ſacrifices are neceſſary for the preſervation of the republic. 
The motive of thoſe actions is more difficult to determine; they ma 
have fprang from a real love for their country; and in that caſe, inſtead 
of ſaying with M. de Saint Evremont, that the Decii, who facrificed 
rele: 7 for the welfare of a ſociety, of which they were to be no 
longer members, appear to me as downright fanatics ; I ſhould ſay, 
that they rather ſeem to have attained the higheft pitch of heroiſm. 
It is e, nevertheleſs, that they were actuated the principle 
of ſelf-love ; for the mind can in an inſtant frame to itſelf, and even 
enjoy, a long faturity, At the very moment that a man is making 
ſuch facrifices, his head is filled with the idea of his future „be 
hears the high encomiums that are beſtowed upon him after Bis , 
he beholds the flowers that are ſtrewed upon his tomb, and the monu- 
ments erected to his memory; in a word, he coexifts with ty. 1 
t we ſhall like wiſe behold ſome actions worthy of admiration, afti 

ree from all ſuſpicion of private intereſt, and we ſhall take care to 
point them out : yet we ſhall ſtill have a right to affirm, that, in ge- 
neral, the Romans did not carry the real love of their country, which 
1s that of their fellow citizens, as far as people imagine; even if we 
had no other proof thereof, than that determined dy of 'the two 
orders of the republic to humble each other, which at length ended 
in the ruin of the republic. 

At the time of che regiſuge, the Romans had already experienced ſome 
part of the miſchiefs, ariſing from the too inequality of the two or- 


ders, which of courſe involved them in divi A ACC £17” 
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All mankind upoh'a level, is opening an immenſe field to the pa 
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and one would have been tempted to think; that in framing the re. 
public, this inequality would have been aboliſhed. After ſuppreſſing 
the regal dignity, it was an eaſy matter to deſtroy the work of kings; 
the public hatred might invite them to take this ſtep. But, as the 
« abbe de Mably obſerves, Brutus would have been guilty of a ca- 
« pital miſtake, if at the time that every body's eyes were fixed upon 
« him, he had attempted, with a view of reſtoring real liberty in 
% Rome, to revive that equality of fortunes, which had rendered e 
Romans ſo happy a people, before the diſtinction of noble and 
4 plebeian families, the inſtitution of centuries . . . . this would have 
«c eſtranged the two orders of the republic from their principal obje, 
« would have created mutual animoſities, and made a diverſion in 
« favor of Tarquin and tyranny.” To this political reafon I ſhall add 
another, which may be conſidered as a moral one; that it is impoſſible 
there ſhould ever be a perfect equality of conditions amongſt mankind: 
no doubt, but nature deſires it, and that is all it can do. 

Let us not imagine, that Romulus aimed at this equality, vpon | 
making an equal diviſion of lands among the inhabitants of his new 
colony. The policy which this prince ſhewed in the reſt of his con- 
duct, abſolutely contradicts this ſuppoſition. He made an equal divi. 
ſion, either becauſe it would have been dangerous to begin with efta- 
bliſhing diſtinctions among a wild rapacious people, who had put them. 
ſelves under his -x wes. all on the ſame condition ; or becauſe the 
lands to be divided were ſo inconſiderable, that he could not have given 
a larger portion to one than the other, without depriving the latter cf 
mere neceſſaries. The reader may recollect, that J this firſt diviſion, 
each citizen had about two acres of land. Romulus left it to time and 
_ circumſtances to produce an inequality of conditions among his ſubjed;; 
and even he himſelf endeavoured, ſoon after, to make ſome diſtinAion ? 
among them, by inſtituting the order of patricians. Hence the happy 
Kate of equality of conditions among the Romans, was, as it muſt na. 
turally be, of very ſhort duration. fegiflators who have endeayGured 
to eſtabliſh this perfect equality, had more love than knowledge of hy- | 
man nature. Little did they conſider, that our inclinatiogs, abilities 
and paſſions, being infinitely diverſified, muſt be productive of ſo many | 
real diſtinctions, which it is impoſſible to aboliſh. To endeUvour to p 


vacant, ard they perpetually dart towards this object, as their Proper 
quarry. The only equality that can ſubſiſt amokgſt mankind, is that 
& internal happineſs ; the only one intereſting, che only one wort 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 
"gs Year of Rome 301. 


* 


Before Chrift 453. 


fl HE people were aſſembled by curiæ, and ten commiſſioners ap- Nomination 
T pointed to com pile a body of laws. Theſe had the name of of decem- 

decemviss, and were inveſted, for one whole year, with the ſupreme 

power, while all other authority was ſuperſeded, It was ſettled, that 

during their adminiftration, there ſhould be neither conſuls, tribunes, 

=diles, nor queſtors ; that there ſhould be no appeal from their deci- 

ſion 3 and that they ſhould be the ſole arbiters of peace, war, and juſtice. 

Such immenſe prerogatives occaſioned many to appear as candidates 

for this office ; the haughty Appius Claudius grew popular and cringing, 

as did alſo T. Genucius, who had been choſen conſul with him. The 

were nominated the firſt. To them were joined P. Seſlius the no 

who had pronounced the decree for creating the decemvirate ; T. 

Romilius, who, two years before, had been the firſt that voted for the 

Terentian law: Sp. Poſthumius, Serv. Sulpitius, and A. Manlius, who 

had been ſent into Greece; and, lefty, for the other three places, 

they choſe C. Julius, T. Veturius, and P. Horatius, or Curiatius. 


* 
* 
% 


 daban wud _ 302. 
Appius and Genucius reſign the conſulſhip. The decemvirs 


enter upon their office with a general applauſe. To avoid affecting 


any pompous appearance, they agreed among themſelves, that only one 

0 We uld have the chief authori for — day, and that they ſhould 

ſucceed-by rotation; the decemvir of the day was to have the twelve 

faces, but the reſt ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the other ſenators, 

only by having a funple officer, called accen/us (x), to walk before An officer 
„ Their An correſponded with this external fimplicity ; cailed accrw- 
meaneſt citizen found them impartial judges, and warm protectors ;/*'- 

If, by chance, a perſon thought himſelf injured by the deciſion of a 

decemvir, he might bave recourſe to his collegue, which was not con- 

ſidered as an appeal, but a reviſal of the ſentence. 

The decemvirs propoſe ten tables of laws, which are fixed up in Laws of the 

the forum, to be examined and approved by the Each of un tables, 

the decemvirs had undertaken to compile one of the tables, which 

was aſſigned him by lot. In this taſk they were greatly aſſiſted by 

a Greek, named Hermodorus, who happened to 2 then at Rome, 

and interpreted the laws of Greece to them: in acknowled t for 

this favour, a ſtatue was erected to him in the forum, new 


— — — — 
— 
— — 


| (x) The accenf and ? who called witneſſes, and Cgnified 
— 3 n — — attended gn 
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laws e eee of Bans: opt afurgans a a 
| people convened by centuries. | 
Appius cauſes a report to be ſpread, that there were ſtill two tables 
wanting to perfect the new code. The defign of this ambitious man 
was to have the decemvirate continued, and to be at the head of it 
himſelf. In this he ſacceeded, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of his 
collegues, who, in order ta diſappoint him, made bim dent at 
the comitia in which they were to proceed to a new ion, The 
cuſtom was, in ſuch caſe, that the ent ſhould propoſe to the people, 
the perſons qualified for this office; but it was never known, that 
any one had propoſed himſelf: Appius did what had been nevcr 
done before, and was choſen the firſt. | TT 


303. 

Of thoſe who were elected with him, 1 Fobiug was the only per- 
fon that deſerved this rank, the reft were hardly knawn by name; 
and Appius, to make his court to the people, cauſed three plebeians, 
viz. Cæſo Duilius, Q. Petilius, and Sp. Oppius, to be raiſed to this 
ſupreme dignity. firſt time that the new decemyirs. appeared in 

ublic, the people were frightened to ſee them attended. with a hun- 
ed and twenty lictors; each had twelve, and they carried the ax © 
before them, contrary to the cuſtom of the confuls, who had left them 
off for a conſiderable time, except they went into the country. The 
people perceived, when it was too late, that the perſons they had 
choſen to govern them, were not magiſtrates, but tyrants. 
Tyranny of Outrages committed by the decemvirs. A number of Roman 
the decem- citizens take refuge in the country. The uſual time of holding the 
— comitia expires, and no mention is made of convening the people, 
in order to proceed to the choice of magiſtrates for the enſuing yen. 
Two tables The decemvirs propoſe the two laſt tables of the laws; and the intire | 
added to the code bears the celebrated name of the faws of the twelve #abler. Theſe 
2 2 — of 8 — law of the Romans, with even 2 this 
ay, is s of juriſprudence in a art Europe. on 
the laſt laws of the — — which might be — 
ſidered as a further proof of their tyrannical defigns : this was the 
law forbidding patricians and plebeians to i { 0 Convinced Þ 
the public, that the decemvirs wanted to hinder the union of the 


two parties, that they might reign with greater ſecurity. name, 
wats P 304. 20. vo WETET L. Vale 
The decemvirs continue themſelves ia office, of their oum authority. W 4 Na 
Their tyranny grows more bare faced, and more violent than ever; Lat. He; 
and: not only the decemvirs.zeigned thus imperioufly; there was, Imus, 
moreover, a band of young patricians, who, in return for - — wg 
the decemvirs in their Ttyrannſcat proceeding,” Were ſcrecned fre + Gag 
Juſtice, ſo as to commit all, manner of crimes with impunity. Nphody Caius Jul 
dared to avenge the cauſe of oppreſſed liberty; there Je ed to be 3 T. Quit, 
N 
uch 


profdund calm: but the was gathering. A tragical, adventure, . a 
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| 
| Ariftophanes; an 4. 


thenian poet, ſtouriſh- 


ſisth olympiad. 
Out of fifty come · 
dies Which he wrote, 


the Negbela:, the Ba- 
tracbhei, the Hippeit, 
the Acharnes, the Sphe- 
cer, the Ormthes, the 
E the Eccleaſou- 


| 2 La, ad Se. 


* 
hew 8 great ability 
in ridiculing and ex- 
poſing vice, without 
any regard to perſons. 
His Nepbelal, or co- 
medy of the clouds," 
contains a very keen 
ſatyr againſt - Socrates| 
the philoſopher. It is 
| tranſlated into French, 
as well as the Plutus, by 
M. Dacier, The Orn/- 


| | thes, or the comedy 


the birdrgis tranſlati d by 
M, Boivin junior, and: 


| that of * Spheces or 


waſps, is ingeniouſly 
imitated by M, Racine 


in hie Plaidewrs. 


Cratinus, the Athe- 
nian, died in the eighty 
ſeventh olympiad. 
| This poet wrote one 
and twenty comedies, 
and nine times gained 
the p rise. 

He took. ſuch gene- 
ral liberties in his com- 
poſitions, that he in- 
directly attacked the 
chief — of the 
republic, and the moſt 
celebrated philoſo - 


= — 


s plays, and recom- 


ed towards the ee 


there are only eleven 
extant, intitled, Platin, 


third dick prieſt after 
the delivcrance, the 
year before Chrift 


Nehemiah, the _= 
of Hachaliab, of a ſa- 
cerdotal family, hear- 
ing that the neighbours 
of the Jews, and the 
officers of the cf 
| Perſia, had deſtroyed 
the walls of eruſalem, 
and broke the gates of 
the city ,complaineth to 
Artaxerxes, to whom 
he was Cup - bearer. 
He obtaineth - leave 
from that prince to 
come into Judea, with 
orders to rebuild the 
walls of ſetuſalem, 
and to cover the 
towers of the temple. 
He repairs to ſeruſa- 
lem, with this order, 
the twentieth year of 
the reign of Artazer- 
xes, before Chriſt . 


It is from _—_— 
diet of Artazerxes for 
the rebuilding of jeru- 
ſalem, that we reckon, 
according to the. an- 
cient fathers, the ſe- 
ven weeks of years, 
at the expiration of 


to die, purſuant to the 
revelation made to Da- 
niel, by the angel Ga- 
briel, Chriſt was 7 
cified the fourth yea 
of the — week, 
and thus prophecy 
Was literally fulfilled, 
that in the middle of 
the laſt week, the ſa- 


mend 


crifice and the oblation 
G ſhall 
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much like that of Lucretia, produced very near the ſame effect. The 
The /Equi Aqui and the Sabines having renewed their uſual incurſions, the de- 
| 33 _ cemvirs raiſed ten legions in a hurry, five of which, under the com- 
revolt. mand of M. Cornelius, were ſent againſt the Equi, and three under 
Fabius, againſt the Sabines. Both theſe armies were defeated, 
which was owing to the ſoldiers, who choſe rather to let the enemy 
conquer, than to encreaſe the power of the decemvirs, by rendering 
them viRorious ; the other two remained at Rome, under the com- 
The tory of mand of Appius, and his collegue Oppius. Here Appius falling in 
Appius love with a young plebries virgin, named Virginia, reſolved to have 
Claudius and her ſeized by one of his clients, who laid claim to her in preſence of 
iin. the decemvir, under a pretence that ſhe was his property, as the 
daughter of one of his ſlaves. Virginius, her father, was at that 
time in the army, and ſerved under Cornelius as a centurion ; being 
informed. of what was tranſacting, he ſets out for Rome, and arrives 
err his daughter; at this ſight 
is enraged, and ſnatching up a butcher's knife, which happened 
to be near him, to ſave his daughter's honour, he plunges it into her 
heart, This occaſioned an inſurrection. While Rome is in the greateſt 
commotion, two ſenators, L. Valerius, and M. Horatius, having put 
themſelves at the head of the malecontents, a — returns to the 
camp, and tells his comrades the melancholy Immediately 
they ſnatched up their colours, and refuſing to pay obedience to their 
enerals, they took their way to Rome, and encamped on mount 
ventine; where they choſe ten officers for their chiefs, by the name 


of military tribunes, On the other hand, Numitorius, Virginiuss 


uncle, and Icilius, to whom ſhe had been. promiſed in marriage, 
followed the ſame example in Fabius's army, who, had been alread 
incenſed againſt their general, for having cauſed a g man, whole 
— — be aſſaſſin : the ſoldiers, therefore, re- 
ſolved to deſert their commander, and chuſing to themſelves ten 
military tribunes, they went and joined the army on mount Aventine. 
Second The ſecond retreat of the people to the ſacred mount, The troops 
retreat to the being aſſembled on mount Aventine, imagined that the beſt way to 
ſacred mount. ghrazny the reſtoration of the tribunate, was to retire to. that very 
ſame mount, on which they had heretofore obtained the ereation of 
thoſe, magiſtrates. Thither, therefore, they retired; but without com- 
mitting any violence by the way; ang they were ſoon followed by 
The decem- almoſt” all the people of Rome. The ſenate met, and abliged the 
virate abo- decemvirs, who had-ſcarce any adherents left, to promife to reſign 
_ their authority. Valerius and Horatius are ſeat to the /acred mount, 
with full power, and conclude a treaty, which reſtored. the tribunes 
and conſuls, with a right of appealing from the latter to the deciſion 
of the people. The decemvirs refign. The people-who had retired 
to mount Aventine, choſe their tribunes in the preſence of the pontifex 
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Conſul 2 military 
2105. 
M. Pew Auguri- 
nus, 

Caius Curtius Philo, 
Military Tribune. 
A. Sempronius Atrati- 

nus. 
L. Attilius Longus. 
T. Clelius Siculus. 
' They refign at the end 
4 months, and in 
r flead are ſubſtituted 
7 » viz, 


M. Fabius Vibulanus. 


Poſthumius Ebucius | 
+ Elva, 
C. Furius Pacilus Fu- | 


- ſus. 
M. Papirius Craſſus. 
Proculus Geganius Ma- 
eerinus. 
= Menenivs Lanatvs, 
3. foes Capitoli- 


— tribunet, 


nenn. 
L. Papirius Craſſus, 
C. jus lulus. 
B. Virgiaius Tricoſtus. 
O. Julius Julus, 2“. 
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mends the reading of 
them to his pupils, 
Cratinus took cart to 
raiſe his genius with 


a water drinker could 
never make gocd ver- 
ſes. Horace ſays, in che 
beginning of one of his 
epiſtles to Mzzcenas': 
Priſco fi credis M- 
doe, Cratins, 
Nulls Placere diu, 
LY carmina ef. 


2. ſcribuntur agu 
Wibus, 

We have but a very 
ſmall number of this |* 
poet's verſes remain- 


Democritus, a phi- 
loſopher, born at Ab- 
dera, died at the age 
of ab ut a hundred 
years, in the ninety 
fourth olympiad, or, 


He had ſo great a 
thirſt for knowledge, 
that he travelled into 
t, Perfia, and 
—_— to viſit and 
to confer with the 
learned of thoſe coun- 
tries; it is even ſaid 
that he trayelled as far 
as India, to converſe 
with the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts. The fruit of 
ſo much toil was that 
he contracted an habit 
of inceſſant laughter, 
which made him paſs 
for a fool among his 
countrymen, Hippo- 
crates was ſent for; 
— ſaw the pretend - 
patient, converſ- 


| 


wine, pretending that 


Pr ceaſe, 


the "wy 
crifice and oblation of 
were. 
gates © uſal: 
makes a fo lems tell 
Chrift 
„% The 2 
« credyear, ba 
«to be at t fa 
denu, A great number 
9 of flocked 
udea, to the capi- 
” F-- dty, in order jo 
« vals, which took up 
* nearly this whole 
% had an s ated in 
% concert with Nehb- 


m whoſe' type they 
pairing the walls 2 
cation the yer 
% month of 7 
' tithe, ſiys M. Go- 
8 * from all parts 
i celebrate the 
„month, Ezra (who 
% miah) read the book 


-}* of the law in the 


** preſence of the peo- 
ple who finding in 
how many different 
© ways they had broke 
it, fighed and wept 
** bitterly, Then it 
was that the ſacred 
e fire which had been 
© concealed Jere- 
% miah, was ſound, or 
«© rather that the thick 


% water which was 


4% found in its ſtead, 
% being thrown u 
the wood and 

© ſacrifice, Kindled of 
« itſelf at the rays of 
© the ſun, Artaxer- 
% xes, bearing of this 
„ miracle, ſent freſh 
“ preſents to the 

« ple, and gave or- 
« ders for ſur 


4. _ him, _ 


« it with walls, a 
« "doing 


Conſuls ap- 
pointed. 


ho | 


Sabines de- 
frated, 


Lex Trebo- 
nia. 


ROMAN ANN ALS. 


maximus Q. Furius, whom the ſenate had appointed to preſide at the 
election, in order to give it a greater ſanction. The firſt three named, 
were Virginius, Icilius, and Numitorius. The people, ſays father 
«© Catrou, would ſhew thereby, that they owed the mnt, of their 
« liberty to the father and avengers of Virginia, as Rome heretofore 
« was indebted for her liberty to the father and avengers of Lucretia.” 

Valerius and Horatius are named conſuls : they get two laws paſſed 
in favour of the people, one that the decrees of the comitia by tribes 
ſhould bind the patricians, whereas hitherto they only bound the ple- 
beians ; the other, that no magiſtrates ſhould be created hereafter 
with ſovereign power, and without appeal to the people, and that the 


authors of any ſuch innovation might be killed with impunity. The 


law. declaring the perſons of the tribunes ſacred, was likewiſe renewed. 

The decemvirs had been promiſed, that no * ſhould be made 
into their paſt adminiſtration ; but the tribunes, finding their power ſo 
well eſtabliſhed, did not obſerve this promiſe. Apprus is impeached 
by Virginius, and, to avoid the ignominy of a pablic execution, he 
makes away with himſelf. Some hiſtorians pretend, that he was put 
to death in priſon by a ſecret order from the tribunes ; and what con- 
firms this ſuſpicion, is that Sp. Oppius, Appius's collegne, having 
been alſo impriſoned, at the accuſation of Numitorius the tribune, 
was found dead the ſame day; the other decemvirs, frightened at 
thoſe impriſonments, which were followed by ſudden deaths, went into 
voluntary baniſhment. 
The two laſt tables of the laws are confirmed. | | 
Horatius defeats the Sabines, and Valerius the Aqui and the Volſci. 
The ſenate, being offended at the laws which thoſe conſuls had pro- 
moted in favour of the plebeians, refuſe them a triumph ; which they 
obtain of the people. This triumph had a place in the fafti capitolini, 
ſo that there is all the reaſon in the world to think it was confidered 
as one triumph; and this was a new privilege obtained by the 
people. | 

At the election of tribunes for the following year, the people could 
agree only in regard to ſive; the old tribunes would Ein take ad- 
vantage from hence, to continue with the new magiſtrates : but Dui- 
lius, one of their college, prevented this uſurpation by a law, enact- 
ing, that in ſuch cafes, the tribunes newly elected, ſhould have a 
right to name their collegues, in order to fill up the number of ten. 
Dailius gave another mark of his affection for the public weal, by 
making a regulation, that two patricians ſhould be choſen into the 
college of tribunes, reckoning that this would be a ſure way to pre- 
ſerve a' good underſtanding | Dread the nobility and the people. 
Sp. Tatpeius, and A. Eternius, ſenators and conſulars, did not dif- 
dain to accept of this office ; but this new eſtabliſhment was not laſting. 


| 305. | 
I.. Trebonius, one of the tribunes, got a law paſſed, by which it 
was ordained, that, for the future, the magiſtrate who pr ſed 
_ | . 
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Conſuls and military 


| tribanet. 
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Military tribunes. 
M. Fabius Vibulanus, 
M. Foffius Flaccinator. 
L. Sergius Fidenas. 

L. Pinarius Rufus Ma- 
, mercinus. 

L. Furius Medullinus. 
Sp. Foſthumius Albus. 
Cor uls, 

T. Quintivus Pennus 

Cincinnatus. 
C. Julius Mento. 
C. Papirius Craſſus, 
L. abus lulus. 
L. ius Fidenas, 2*, 
Hoſtus Luctetius Tri- 
cipitinus. 


T. Quintius Pennus| 


Cincinnatus. 2“. 
A. Cornelius Coſſus. 
L. Papirius Mugilla- 

nus. 


C. Servilius Strutus 
Ahala. 


Military tribunes. 


T. Quintius Pennus 
. - 994 

C. Furius Pacilus. 

M. Poſthumius Albus. 

A. Cornelius Coſſus. 

A. Sempronius Atra- 
tinus, 


L. Horatius Barbatvs, 
App. Claudius Craſſus, 
Spurius Nautius Ru- 
tilus. 


Lucius Sergius. 
Sextus Julius Iulus, 
Conſult. 
C. Sempronius Atrati- 
nus. 
Fabius Vibulanus. 
4 tary tribune. 
L. Manlius Vulſo, 
Q. Antonius Merenda, 


L. Papirius Mugilla-| 
nus 


1. Servilius Structuc. 
Conſuls, 
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339 


331 


427 


426 


435 


423 


Eminent and learned 


Cotemporary princes. 


in the end was ſtruck 
with admiration. Hip- 
pocrates perceived that 
Democritus laughed at 
the follies and irregu- 
larities of mankind, 
and of courſe that he 
had juſt cauſe of per- 
petual laughter, The 
moſt celebrated opinion 
of this philoſopher is 
that of the plurality 
of worlds, 

Empedocles, a ce- 
lebrated Pythagorean 
philoſopher, born at 
Agrigentum in Sicily, 
lived in the eighty 
fourth olympiad. 

He was alſo a poet 
and hiſtorian ; but of 
all the works attri 
buted to him, there 
remains only an ex- 
planation of the ſphere, 
which ſome believe to 
have been rather writ- 
ten by Demetrius, He 
had written a long 
poem on the principles 
of natural philoſophy, 
and the different effect: 
arifing from the mix- 
ture of elements. It 
is thought, that this is 
what made Lucretivs 
beſtow ſuch great en- 
comiums upon him in 
his firſt book, where 
he gives him the epi- 
thet of divine, 

Eupolis, an, Athe- 
nian, flouriſhed in the 
eighty fifth olympiad. 

Horace, in one of 
his ſatyrs, ranks him 
with Cratinus and A- 
riſtophanes, among the 
founders of the ancient 
comedy, which laſhed 
the vices and follies of 


mankind in general, 
and 


«4 the 


— 


« doing every thing 
„% that was neceſla- 
ry for its ornament 
„ and defence, which 
© made the author of 
te the ſecond book of 
© Maccabees ſay that 
„he built a temple ; 
(Tormel, and ſome o- 
thers, pretend that they 
found alſo the ark and 
mercy ſeat, and the al- 
tar of perfumes) . but 
this is not ſufficient- 
re ly roved, Nehe- 
* KA. after his ar- 
« rival, governed the 
« Jews the ſpace of 
„twelve years, with 
* equal wiſdom and 
% piety, omitting no- 
« thing that cauld 
* contribute to make 
* themcontinuefaith- 
ful to the new co- 
„ yenant, which they 
*© had ſolemnly cons 
« trated with God, 
„He collected a large 
% library, which, as 
„ ſome will have, 
„ conſiſted of all forts 
* of books, and, as 
« others pretend, of 
„ thoſe only which 
related either to the 
religion or civil go- 
vernment of the 
« Jews. According to 
„the conjefture of 
„ ſeveral, Ezra col- 
„ leted all the cano- 
« nical books of the 
% ſacred ſcripture, 
« freed them from 
corruptions , 
„ which had crept 
4 into them, and diſ- 
e tinguiſhed them in- 
** to two and twenty 
©. books, after the 
„% number of letters 
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holding the comitia for the election of tribunes, ſhould be obliged to 
o on with the election in all the following aſſemblies, till the num- 
hot of ten tribunes was completed by the ſuffrages of the people. 
By this law, the tribunes firſt choſen were deprived of the power to 
name their collegues; and it took from the patricians any further 
hopes of being admitted to the tribunate, | 


| 306, 
The tribunes of this year were fo quiet, that the patrician youth 
dared to commit ſeveral inſults againſt the plebeians. But the con- 
ſuls, by their prudent conduct, reſtored things to order. 


307. 
The Aqui The conſuls obtain a complete victory over the Æqui and the 
and the Volſci. 
Volſci de- The inhabitants of Ardea and Aticia, choſe the Romans arbitra. 
feated. tors, in a diſpute of a long ſtanding, about a diſtrict ſituated in the 
neighbourhood of Corioli. The — adjudged the diſtrict to 
themſelves, pretending that it belonged to Corioli, which was one 
of their conqueſts. 
The people take upon them to nominate quæſtors, whereas theſe 
magiſtrates 2 hitherto been appointed by the conſuls. 


| os. 
New diſſen- The encroachments of the 3 on the prerogatives of the nobi- 
Hons at ity, did not end here: the tribunes demanded that the plebeians 
Rome. might be admitted to the ſupreme magiſtracy. Canuleius, a cunning 
active man, was then the leading tribune : he propoſes that the 
plebeians ſhall be admitted to the conſulate, and be choſen at the 
comitia; and he further demands a repeal of the law, by which inter- 
marriages between plebeian and patrician families were prohibited, 
Upon the firit advice of thoſe domeſtic troubles, the Aqui, the 
Volſci, and the Veientes invade the territory of the republic; and 
the tribuncs oppoſe all levies of troops. The ſenate a to the law 
relating to intermarriages, without being able to pacify the tribunes, 
The fathers were greatly perplexed ; either they muſt ſuffer the con- 
fular dignity to be degraded, or the ſtate to be over-run by the 
enemy. C. Claudjus makes a propoſal, which ſeems to obviate theſe 
inconveniencies; it is that the conſular authority ſhall be in the hands 
of fix military tribpnes, choſen partly out of the nobility, and partly 
out of the plebeians. This opinion was followed, becauſe it checked 
the people, by excluding them from the conſular dignity, to which 


N 


they had aſpired. 
Military ction of military tribunes. The people, ſatisfied with the vic- 
tribunes. tory which they had gained over the patricians, refuſe to give their 
votes to plebeians, fo that only three military tribunes, and thoſe 
heya were choſen, viz. A. Fend weine L. Atilius, and T. Clæ- 
us, or Cæcilius. 8 
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Canſal and military 
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Conſuls, 
T. Quintius Capitoli- 
nus Barbatus. 
Numerius Fabius Vi- 
bulanus. | 
Military tribunes. 
Pennus 
Cincinnatus. 


M. Maalius Vulſo Ca- 


pitolinus. 

L. Purius Medullinus. 

A Sempronius Atrati- 
nus. 

Agrippa Menenius La- 
natus. 

Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


nus. 
C. Servilius Axilla. 
M. Papirius Mugilla- 
nus. 
C. Servilius Axilla. 
Lucius Ser gius, 
Q. Servilius Priſcus. 


F. Lucretius Tricipi- 


tinus, 
L. Servilius Structus. 
Agrippa Menenius La- 
natus. 


tinus, 
M. Papirius Mugilla- 


nus. 
Fabius Vibulanus, 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus, 


P. Cornelius Coſſus. 


Quiative Cincinnatus, 


C. Valerius Pennus Vo- 


luſus. 
Fabius Vibulanus. 


Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Cn. Cornelius Coſſus, 


P. Poſthumius Albus. 


| Valerius Potitus, 


Conſuls. 
M. Cornelius Coſſus. 
L. Furjus Medulli- 
nus. 


Q. Fabius Ambuſtus, 


Caius Furivs Pacilus. 


— 


M. Pa- 
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341 


Y.bef. 


J. C. 


422 
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418 
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416 


415 
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Eminent and learned 


and even thoſe of = 
vate people, with ſuch 
ſeverity : 

Eupolis, atque Cra- 
tinus, Ariflophaneſque 
poctæ, 

Age alii, quorum 
comedia priſca virorum 
, 

Si guis erat dignus 
deſcribi, quad malus, aut 
ur, 

v machus foret, 
mn aut altogut 

amoſus, multa cum 
libertate netabat. 
But in his art of poe- 
try he grants that this 
great liberty degene- 
rated into licentiouſ- 
neſs, and that it became 
neceſſary at length to 
reform the ſtage, and 
to prevent it from do- 
ing harm , 

#* „„ 4 5 Sed in vi- 
tium liberta excidit, et 


vim 

Dignam le 7 
Lex eft * ales 
S 

urpiter obticuit, ſub- 
lato jure nocendi. 

Euripides, born at 
Salamis, died in the 
ninety third olympiad, 
at the age of about 
ſeventy five, 

He ranks among 
thoſe poets that car- 
ried tragedy 
higheſt degree of per- 
feftion. 

Though he was on- 
ly eighteen years of 
age, when he began 
to apply himſelf to 
the drama, yet he did 
not obtain his firſt 
prize for tragedy till 
he was forty three, as 
is mentioned in the 


to its| 


Cotemporary princes. 


« in the Hebrew al- 
« phabet, This is 
© what gave riſe to 
„the vulgar opinion, 
« that all the books 
« of the old teſta- 
« ment, having been 
« loſt, he dictated 
* them anew by the 
« help of his memory. 
« It is believed that 
« in making this re- 
% viſal, he changed 
„% ſome names of 
% places, putting new 
„% ones then in uſe, 
« inſtead of the old 
„ ones; and that by 
* the inſpiration of 
„% the Holy Ghoſt, he 
« added ſome things 
„% which happened 
© fince the death 
« of their auethors. 
« St, Jrome ſays 
„% he invented new 
« Characters, which 
« are the ſquare ones 
% now uſed by the 
« Jews, and that he 
e left the old ones, 
«* which are not near 
* ſo handſome, to the 
« Samaritans, Gene- 
« brard adds, that 
« with the advice of 
« the elders of the 
“% council, called San- 
% hedrin, he divided 
the ſacred ſcripture 
„% into verſes; for 
66 were penned 
- — without 
« any ſuch diſtin- 
« Aion, but all in a 
* continued ſeries, He 
« inftituted at Jeruſa- 
« ſalem the order of 
„ ſcribes, that is, in- 
te terpreters of the 


« law, who were to 


Oxford 


« expound the diffi- 
G 4 « cult 
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Theſe new magiſtrates having abdicated at the end of three months, 
under pretence that there had been ſame defect in the manner of tak- 
ing the auguries at the time of the election, the people, of their own 
accord, reſtored the conſular government to its former ſtate. In eon- 
ſequence hereof none but patricians were permitted to aſpire to the 
conſulate ; and at the comitia by centuries, two conſuls were choſen, 
one named L. Papirius, the other L. Sempronius. | 

The Ardeates, who had revolted on account of the judgment given 
againſt them, lay down their arms, and renew their alliance with the 
republic. „ | 

310. 


Creation of the cenſrſbip (x). This event was occafioned by the 
eleventh cenſus; the conſuls obſerving, that ſeventeen years had 
elapſed without taking a review of the people, in conſequence of fo- 
reigh wars and domeſtic broils, reſolved to diſburden themſelves of this 
care, by laying it upon two magiſtrates, who were to continue in office 
for five years, and at the expiration of that term, to take a liſt of the 
people. Though this new office ſeemed of (mall importance, yet the 
patricians reſerved it to themſelves ; doubtleſs foreleqing ths pitch of 

wer and grandeur to which it would in time arrive. The firſt cen- 

ors were L. Papirius and L. Sempronius, conſuls of the preceding year, 
From that time they were exact in making the cenſus every five years; 
but I ſhall take no notice hereafter of any but thoſe which have been 
particularly deſcribed by hiſtorians. 

The conſul Geganius undertakes to 2 a civil war that had broke 
out among the Ardeates: he defeats the Volſci, who were come to 
aſſiſt the plebeians of Ardea, then in arms againſt the nobility; and 
after he had obliged them to ſurrender, he made them paſs under the 
yoke. | Half naked and unarmed, they were under a neceſſity of halt- 
ing on the territory of the Tuſculans, who, to revenge themſelves for 
the injuries they had formerly received of thoſe people, were fo cruel 
as to cut maſt of them in pieces. 
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(2) Servius Tullius, the 6th king, was the firſt who introduced the ſurvey of the | 
Roman citizens, called cenſus from cenſeo, to rate and value, and took upon himſelf 
the trouble to manage it. After the regifuge, this bufineſs devolved upon the con- 
ſuls ; but for the reaſon above given, proper officers were at length created to diſ- 
charge that office. In proceſs of time, their power having greatly increaſed, a law 
was paſſed (Emilia) in 419 to limit the continuance of their anthority to a year 
and a half, Their ſtation was reckoned more honourable than the conſulſhip, 
though of inferior authority in matters of government. - Their office originally was 
only to take a ſurvey of the people; but, by degrees, they began to aſſume to them- 
ſelves the reformation of manners, for which they were ſtiled nagiſtri morum, Their 
power, in this reſpect, extended to all ranks and orders; they might expel the ſena- 
tors the houſe, ſenatu ejicere ; or take away the knights horſes, equum adimere z or 
remove the plebeians to a leſs honourable tribe, tribu mevere ; or diſqualify 
from voting in public, in Cæritum rabalas referre, which is to put them on the ſame 
foot with the Czrites, the inhabitants of ere, a town in Hetruria, who had go 
votes; or condemn them in a fine to be paid to the treaſury, ærarium facere. 
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Canſuls, | 


nus. 

C. Nautius Rutilus. 

M. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus, 

C. Valerius PotitusVo- 
luſus. . 

Cn, Cornelius Coſſus. 

L. Furius Medullinus. 

0 


2 
Military tribuzes. 

C. Julius lulus. 

P. lius Coſſus. 

C. Servilius Ahala. 

C. Valerius Potitus Vo- 
luſus, 

L. Furivs Medullinus, 

Numerius Fabius. 

C. Servilius Ahala, 

P. Cornelius Rutilus 
Coſſus. 

L. Valerius Potitus, 

Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 

Fabius Ambuſtus, 

C. Julius Iulus. 

M. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus, 

T. Quintius itoli- 
nus 3 

L. Furius Medullinus, 

Q. Quintius Cincinna- 
tus. 

A, Manlius Vulſo Ca- 
pitolinus, 

P. Cornelius Malugi- 
nenſis. | 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus, 
Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 
C. Valerius Potitus, | 
Czſo Fabius Ambuſ- 

tus. 


8. 

M. Furius Fuſus, 

App. Claudius Craffus. 

L. Julius lulus. 

F. intius Varus. 
Vilerius Potitus. 


C, Ser- 


343 


344 


345 


346 


347 


348 


359 


410 


407 


405 


| Oxford marbles, in the 


Eminent and 
men, 
| 


11 — 


th epocha, It is 
— obſerved, that out 
of ſeventy five, or ac- 
cording to others, nine- 
ty two tragedies of his 
compoſing, only five 
obtained the prize at 
the olympic games, 
This might proceed 
in part from his hav- 
ing made himſelf a 
great many enemies, 
as well as by his ſaty- 
rical ftrokes againſt 
the women, as by 
his havghty behaviour 
to ſeveral poets, his 
cotemporaries, and to 
many of his fellow 
citizens, It is even 
reported that the peo- 
ple of Athens having 
defired him one day to 
ſtrike a certain paſ- 
ſage out of one of his 
plays, he appeared up- 
on the tage, and ſaid, 
with a loud voice: 
I do net write my works 


from but to pive 
you ee. Hited 
by women, ridi- 


fo recaye 2 


culed by the comic 
poets, and tormented 
by a jealouſy conceived 
at Sophocles's ſucceſs, 


he left Athens, and 


Jaus, who had a great 
eſteem for this poet, 
and raiſed him to an 
important office, At 
the news of his death, 
which happened at this 
prince's court, Athens 
was ſenſible of the 
loſs which Greece ſuſ- 
tained, and the whole 
city went into mourn- 
ing, There are till 


eleven 


e 
« N iptures 
« to them in 


% their cuſtody, and 
« to prevent their be- 
* ing corrupted, Some 
tc attribute the Chro- 
c nicles to him, There 
« are two books in the 
% Bible that go by his 
4% name, but the ſe- 
«© cond ſeems to have 
« been written after 
i his death, which 
„happened about the 
te rent ou of Da- 
% rivs, ſurnamed the 
% haflard, who ſuc- 
„ ceeded Artaxerxes. 
At the end of twelve 
« years, Nehemiah 
« went back to the 
« latter's court; and 
« during his abſence, 
„ the Jews ſwerved 
« from that picty in 
« which he had left 
« them, and violated 
« the law in many 
« articles of conſe- 
«« quence, At his re- 
« turn, he puniſhed 
« them, an reformed 
« the abuſes,” 
Joiada, ſon of Elia- 
ſhib, is elected the 
fourth high prieſt ſince 
the deliverance in 412. 
onathan, or John, 


retired to king Arche-!|ſon and ſucceſſor of 


l was made 
igh prieſt the year 
before Chriſt 376 


Kings of Egypt. 
Artaxerxes Longima- 


nus, 424 
Xerxes II. 424 
Sogdianus, 


8 424 
Darius Ochus, or No- 
thus, 413 
Amyries, 407 


Ne- 


89 
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311. 


The ſenate ſend a colony to repeople Ardea, and under pretence 


of making a diviſion of lands among the old and new inhabitants, they M 
give private orders, that the territory which the people of Rome had 
adjudged to themſelves, ſhould be diſtributed among the Ardeates |} — 
only. This reſtitution did great honour to the ſenate, but diſpleaſed 2 
the tribunes, who cited the triumvirs, that had been y omg to C. 3e 
ſettle the colony: the latter, who were three ſenators, finding they Q. $ 
could not ward off the unjuſt proſecution of the tribunes, declared them. nut 
ſelves citizens of Ardea, and there fixed their reſidence. 2 
5 | 312. — 
The public games which the ſenate had vowed, during the laſt re- I. Va 
treat of the people, are ſolemnized at Rome. L. Js 
| 313- nus 
The Romans were this year afflicted with every domeſtic ſcourge, Se 


with famine, peſtilence, ſeditions, and conſpiracies. The famine oc. 
caſioned a ence, and theſe two together produced ſeditions. I. 
Minucius, created „ mag cvns" of proviſions, could not hinder the ſcar- 
city of corn; but, by the authority annexed to his office, he quelled 
the ſeditions. Several citizens reduced to deſpair, throw themſelves 
Melius af- into the Tiber. In this general calamity, a Roman Knight, whoſe 
pires to ſove- name was Mzlius, greatly relieved his fellow citizens ; being in- 
reign power. menſely rich, he bought up corn at foreign markets, and ordered it 
to be diſtributed gratis, or at a very low price among the meaner | 
people. The great popularity which this action gained him, was his | 
ruin; imagining he might aſpire to the ſovereign power, he formed 2 | 
conſpiracy with that view. | 
314- | 
The conſpiracy is diſcovered by the ſuperintendant of proviſions, who 
was continued in his office, becauſe the ſcarcity ſtill continued. The 
caſe was extraordinary, and they had recourſe to an extraordinary man; 
this was the celebrated Quintius Cincinnatus, who, though ſtooping 
with years, was looked upon as a perſon to whom the republic might | 
have recourſe in extreme neceſſity: hence he is created dictator at the 
nomination of T, Quintius Capitolinus, his brother, who was then con- 
ſul the fixth time. The diQator was preparing to the duties 
of his office, when all of a ſudden he was eaſed of this care by 
Servilius Ahala, his general of the horſe. Servilius, having received 
orders to arreſt Mælius, goes up to him in the forum, = acquaint 
him with the dictator's ſummons ; Mzlius pale, draws back, 
and throws himſelf into the midſt of his - of whom he had 
always a multitude about him; Servilius purſues, and overtakes him, | 
He is flain, and kills him on the ſpot. This was a right that every citizen had, 
viz. to ' a any man to death without form of trial, who had aſpired 
to the ſovereign power, provided they could prove the crime on the 
perſon ſlain, The dictator found no difficulty in proving 1 ＋ 
* gui ty ' 


1eaner | 
/as hs 
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3, who f 


„ The 
man; 
Doping 


might i 
at the 
m con- 


duties 
are by 


ceived Þ 


quaints 


back, 
he had 
+) him, | 


n had, 
aſpired 
on the 
Mæliu: 


zuilty: 


FOURTH CENTURY. 
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uo 


Military tribunes. 


n * 


Military tribunes, 
C. Servilius Ahala, 
Q, Sulpitius Cameri- 

nus. 

Q Servilius Priſcus. 

A. Manlius Vulſo. 

L. Virginius Tricoſtus, 

Marcus Sergius. 

L. Valerius Potitus. 

L. Julius lulus. 

M. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus. 

Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 

Ceſo Fabius Ambuſ- 
rus, 

M. Furios Camillus. 

F. Malus Capitolinus, 

Publius Mænius. 

Sp. Furius Medullinus, 

Lucius Titinius, 

F. Licinius Calvus, | 

M, Veturius Craſſus 
Cicurigus, 

Caius Duilivs, 

Lucius Atilius Longus. 

Ca. Genucius Aven- 
tinenſis. 

us P nius. 

olero Publilius Philo, 

L, Valerivs Potitus, 

L. Furious Medullinus. 

M. Valerius Mazimus. 

Q, Servilius Priſcus. 

Q. Svlpitius Cameri- 


aus. 
M. Furius Camillus, 
Lucius Julius Iulus. 
Lucius ius Pidenas. 


Lucius Atillus Longus. 


vs Mellus Capi-| 


r 


: 


351 


152 


357 


399 


393 


| 397 


|!oſopher, born at E- 
ph 


— — ** 


eleven of Euripedes's 
tragedies remaining, 
intitled the Pbæniſſæ, 
es, Medea, Alcefits, 
— the E 
ants, Ipbigenia in 
Auliz, Ipbigenia of 
Tauri, Rheſus, the Tro- 
ades, the Bacche, the 
Cyclops, the Heraclide, 
elena, Ion, Hercules 
furens, Electra, He- 
cuba, _—_— 
Heraclitus, a phi- 


— 4 in the 
ighty ympiad, 

The obſcurity, for 
which his works were 
remarkable, was the 
cauſe of his being — 
the dark pb. 0 
Yet it is —— 
believed that every 
thing ſprung from fire, 
and was reſolved into 
fire, and that chance 
alone preſided over hu - 
man events. Heracli- 
tus was called allo the 
weeping phileſ-pher, be- 
cauſe, 22 Khaagb- 
ing at the follies of 
mankind, like his co- 
temporary Democritus, 
he wept over them, at 
the leaſt with as much 
reaſon, 

Herodotus, a native 
of the city of Halicar- 
naſſus in Caria, flou- 
riſhed in the hundredth 
olympiad. 

So early as Cicero's 
time, Herodotus was 
reckoned the father of 
biflory ; but, even then, 
it was perceived, that 
he hed intermixed a 
great many fabulous 
accounts in his writ- 


he | Pauſanias, 


ings, Cicero ſays as 
| much 


phereus, 


Achoris, 
Pſammuthis 
Nephirites II. 
Nectanebis I. 
Tachos, 
gage ron I. 
ernan empire. 
——.— — 
nus, 424 
214 


Archelaus, 3 

Amyntas II. 39 

£—"_— 

Amyatas III. reigns till 
the year 

Argeus ſeizes on 


dies in 371 
Alexander II. 365 
Perdiccas III. 360 
Philip. 

Kings 0 S 4. 

1 heſe 1 
magiſtrates, and not 
monarchs, The very 
idea of monarchy is ir- 
reconcileable with that 
of a ſlate governed by 
two colleges both in- 
veſted with equal pow=- 
er. Now ſuch was the 
Lacedæemonian fate, 
and the cauſe of it was 
this. Sparta or La- 
cedzmon, had origin- 
ally but one king, but 
in the reign of Tiſa- 
menus, the Heracli- 
dz or deſcendants of 
Hercules, having re- 


32 


War with 
the Veien- 
des. 


ROMAN ANN AL S. 


uilty: the people were comforted for the loſs of their benefactor, 
Ls great quantity of corn found in his houſe, which was diſtri- 
buted among them at a low rate; and a ſtatue was erected to 
Minucius. ' 

Three” of the tribunes, who had been concerned in Mzlius's con- 
ſpiracy, defiring now to be revenged of the patricians, cauſed the 
military tribunate to be reſtored, in hopes that they themſelves ſhould 


be choſen. But they were miſtaken, the people choſe only three 
patricians. | 


315. 


Tue Fidenates take up arms, and put themſelves under the pe 
o- 


tection of the Veientes, whoſe king, at that time, was Lars 
lumnius. By this prince's order, they murder the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors, who had been ſent to aſk the reaſon of their conduct. "The 
conſular government is reſtored. 


316, 


80 manifeſt a violation of the law of nations involved the Veientes | 
in a blood 


| war. | 
Notwithſtanding that the conſul Sergius had gained ſome ——_— 


over them, yet it was thought proper to appoint a dictator: this 
was Mamercus Æmilius, who had been military tribune the pre- 

ceding year. The Veientes being joined by the Fidenates and the 
Faliſci (a) come to an engagement with the diQator, and are defeated. 
Tolumnius, their chief, was killed in battle by a Roman officer, | 


named A. Cornelius Coſſus, who ftri him of his armour and 


robes, and made a trophy of them. This was the ſecond time that ; 


The ſeconds the Romans obtained the folia opima; for ſo we muſt call theſe, | 
fp'/ia epima. according to Varro, though Coſſus that carried them, was only a 


private officer. The glory he acquired by this exploit, eclipſed that 
of the dictator himſelf ; and he depoſited thoſe ſpoils in the temple of | 
Jupiter Feretrius, near thoſe of Romulus. 


317. 

Minugius, and Servilius Ahala, are cited before the people to 
anſwer for the death of the tribune Mzlius : Servilius was condemned 
to baniſhment by the intrigues of the tribune, a relation of that Mz- | 
lins who had attempted to invade the ſovereignty. Public prayers 
voy ordered in conſequence of the plague and the earthquakes felt 
this year, | 


— 
* 88 * 9 . 


(a) The Faliſci were the inhabitants of Folerii, a town of Tuſcany, and one of 
the twelve lucumonies, ſituate on the river Tiber, near the conflux of the Nar, a 
little below Feſcennia, where the nuptial verſes called Feſcennina were invented. ty 
mentions the Faliſci, ZEn. lib, 7, Hi Feſcenninas acier, equaſque Faliſces, where he 


| Riles them æguos according to Servius, becauſe the Romans reteived from thoſe people 


ſome additions to the laws of the twelve tables, Faſerii is now called Civita Coftellana, | 
318. . 
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* 
Aid. 


— 


Conſult and military 
. tribune. 


* * 


Lucius Titiaius. 
Publius Mznius, 
Publius Cornelius Coſ- 
ſus. 
P. Cornelius Scipio, 
M. Valerius Maximus. 
Cxlo Fabius Ambuſ- 


Aram tribe. 
L. Locretius Flavus. 
Servius Sulpitius Ca- 
merinus. 


tus Fabius Am- 
Caſo Fabius Ambu- 


s, 
C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
— 


— 


—  — 


T. 7 


Nome. 


359 


of the . 


— 


Fact and learned 


Cotemporary princes. 


— ll 


— 


much apy 
firſt book of laws; in 


his Orator, he compares 
Herodotus's ſtyle to the 
ſmooth clear ſtream of 
ſome deep river. His 
writings are ſtill re- 
maining ; they contain 
the hift, of the wars of 
the Perſians againſt the 
Greeks, from the reign| ther: 
of Cyrus, down to that 
of Xerxes; as likewiſe 
that of moſt other na- 


1 mit is divided 


into nine books, to 
which the Greeks aſ- 
ſembled at the olympic 


{ games, gave the name 
of the nine muſes, to 


ſhew the great ſatisfac- 
tion they had received 
from hearing them re- 
cited by their author, 
Hi ates, born in 
the iſle of Coos, one 
in 
the eightiet ter 
died very 0 
| He has - =o held 
{the ſame rack among 
| phyficians, as Homer 
{ among poets, Demoſ- 
thenes among orators, 
and Herodotus among 


his time they had not 
yet acquired all the 
\ neceſſary knowledge in 
regard to the animal 
economy, yet his a- 
phoriſms and progno- 
ſtics are to this very 
day, ſo many oracles ; 
becauſe his principles, 
derived from obſerva-| arc 
tion and experience, 
were as clear, and as 
| ſolid, as thoſe founded 
on the moſt learned 
theory, The ſcience 
of phyſic was, in ſome 

meaſure, 


4 MM... 


turned t6 pelopbune- 
ſus, from whence they 


had been heretofors 
expelled by 9 
Ari ſtodemus, one 
thoſe Heraclidæ, eg 
on the throne of: Sparta, 
He was ſuccecded 
his ſons, Euryſthenes 
and Procles, twin bro- 
1 thers, who divided the 
regal power between 
them, — tranſmitted 
it in that manner to 
their poſterity, The 
kings of the . of 
Eur 2 were called 
Eunſtbenidæ or A 
thote of the 8 
to Procles, were called Pro- 


hiſtorians. Though in 


Kings »/ 
— branch 
of Fury 
thenes. 7 


nax, or Pli- 
ſtonax, ga- 
verns from 
the year 

before Chr. 
479 to the 


Eliſtoa- | 


clidæ or Euriponide, 


Kings 
15 1 T 
of the Pro- 
clide. 

Archi- 
damus go- 
verns trom 
the year 
before Chr. 
469 to the 
year 427 
Agis, 400 
Agelilaus, 


Archie??? 
mus the 
Second. 


tus, 371 


Ageſipol 


- 
II. 
Atbent continues to be 


N by perpetual 


2 of Pontus 
ork firſt kings of 
this country, bat v 
little is known, all 
that has been handed 


for certain is, that Ar- 
tabate: 
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a 318. 
The peſtilence rages with greater fury; and the Veſentes and the 
aliſci take the field again. Q. Servilius Priſcus, being appointed 
dictator, gains a SE victory over them, and — upon Fi. 
denæ, makes himſelf maſter of that city. We do not find that ſo 
glorious a victory procured the dictator a triumph; as Fidenz was a 
— probably they looked upon this as a civil war, which 
never gave room for a triumph. 


5 | 2 319. 
A rumour being ſpread, that all Hetruria was gping to arm in de- 
fence of the Veientes, Marcus Emilius is created dictatur a ſecond 
time. This rumour proving ey ÆEmilius reſolved to lay down 
the diQatorſhip'; but before he did it, he propoſed a law for ſhorten- 
ing the duration of the cenſorial office, Theſe magiſtrates had aſſumed 
to themſelves very conſiderable prerogatives, the inſpection of the 
manners and good order of the people; the power of puniſhing the ci- 
tizens, knights, and even ſenators with degradation; the maintaining 
of the public ediſces; and the adminiſtration of the revenue. Emi- 
Bas — it would be of Fees to the ſtate to diminiſh n. 
n of a magiſtracy now grown ſo important, propoſed a law for re- 
ducing 3 and to the end, ſaid he, that the public 
may be comvinced' how' great an enemy 1 am to magiftracies of long tonti- 
nuance, I refign my dictatorſbip this very day. He ropgnes it according · 
ly, and.retired to his houſe, expoſed to the hatred of the cenſors, 
who went ſo far, as to degrade this great man, reducing. him to the 
condition of thoſe. who were reckoned citizens, merely by the taxes 
which they paid to the republic. Dan 
The tribunes of the people, by dint of clamour, prevail to have 


military tribunes elected, who were three patticians. 


| 320. | 

The year of their adminiſtration was remarkable for another peſti- 
lence, Which made great havock both in town and N The re- 
publie vows a temple to Apollo, god of phyſic. The plebeians had 
no hand in the 295 of military tribunes for the following | 
year, | "oo | 


This induced the tribunes of the people to propoſe a law again 
the canvaſſing of patricians for public employments. They were 
forbid to' go- about — — of extraordinary whiteneſs,- which 
occaſioned their being called candidarts; but this prohibition was not 
long obſerved. The ſenate” apprehending, that in conſequence- of 
thefs diſturbances, the people would nominate plebeians to the military 
tribuneſhip, took care to have conſuls choſen for the next year, un- 
der pretence, that the allies of Rome had given notiee of the gf 
2383 which the Equi and the Volſci were, at th time, 

ing for war. 8 


322. 


FOURTH CENTURY. % 
d the | Mew) 7 ? 26 
: Military tribune, |Y. 2 . bef, Eminent and learned Cotemporary piu. 
unted | LY | 7. 4 men. 
m Fi- | 1 
hat ſo pry W. 2 ek. Wat: . 2 
Was 3 Camillus is choſen dicla- meaſure, hereditary in tabazes was created 
which tor, Without 364 | Hippocrates's family; king of Pontus by Da- 
or military tribunes. he was even ſaid to be rius Hyſtaſpis, king of 
Lucius Ven Pop- 365 389 deſcended from Eſecu- Perſia, towards the 
; licola, lapius, by his father year 486 before Chriſt, 
ApS L. Virginius Tricoſtus. Heraclides, But we The names of the four 
Mee p. Cornelius Coſſus. are better informed of kings that ſucceeded 
econd Aules Maclius Capi- | what relates to his po- him, and ſat upon the 
down tolinus. * ar br 1— _— throne till 83 the 
ten- Emilius Mamerci- 88 ug co, ear 
N wy : a Polybius, his ſon-in- na I, 363 
| L. Poſthumius Albi- law, inherited his Ariobarzanes, 
the nus. knowledge. Hippo- 
he ci - T. Quintus Cincinna- crates had formed a 
nining tus. number of excellent 
AX mi. uintus Servilius Priſ- pupils, whom he ſent, 
d cus Fidenas, on ſeveral occaſions, to 
_ Lucius Julius Tulus, viſit the fick, in every 
Ir re- L. Aquilivs Corvus. town in Greece. The 
public Lucius Lucretius Tri- ſame honours were, out 
conti- cipitinus. of gratitude, decreed to 
dings $. Sulpitius Rufus, him, as had been here- 
5 L, Papirius Curſor, 367 |. 387 | tofore decreed to, Her- 
ob, C. Sergius Fidenas. cules, 
to the Lucius Emilius Ma- as, 2 native of 
taxes mercinus. Sicily, flouriſhed in the 
L. Menenius Lanatus, eighty eighth olympiad. 
have L. Valerius Publicola, This orator became 
C. Cornelius Coſſus. famous by his readineſs 
| Marevs Furius Camil- 368 386 in haranguing ox tem- 
los. | pore on all ſorts of ſub- 
$ervius Cornelius Ma- Fes; but his princi 
peſti- recommendation is hi 
he re- Q, Servilius Priſcus. having been maſter to 
; Lucius Quintus Cin- Ifocrates, There are 
cinnatus, ſome pieces of his re- 
L. Horatius Pulvillus, maining. 
Publiug Valerius Pub- Papiriu ( Caius) 2 
Ke civilian, 
C was pontifex ma- 
toliaus. 3s ximus in the miſe 
P. Cornelius Coſſus. of the republic, and and 
i revived 
Numa, concerning Fol 
L — Curſor. crifices and religion. 
C. Sergius Fidenas, M. Teraſion bas ſhewn 
Cornelius Coſſus. Ii that they are miſtaken, 
« Furius Camillus. 370 | 384 | who would fain make 
$, Sulpitius Rufus. him paſs for the author 
Servins Cornelius Ma- of the Papirian code. 
luginenks, Pindar, the prince of 
P, Valerius _ Publicola lyric poets, was born 
Petitus. C. Pa- at 
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— 906. 
Accordingly, thoſe eternal enemies of the Roman name, were ad- = 
vancing with a formidable army. The danger ſeemed preſſing, upon 
which a dictator is demanded. It belonged to the conſuls to nomi- 
nate this officer ; but as they refuſed to comply, the ſenate had re- 
courſe to the authority of the tribunes of the people, to oblige them 
to it. The tribunes ordered the conſuls to be carried to jail, if they 
E in their refuſal, A. Poſthumius Tubertus is named dictator. 
defeats the confederates, takes their camp, and orders all the 
priſoners, except the ſenators, to be ſold. | 
Several hiſtorians have aſſerted, that Poſthumius ſtained his dic- 
tatorſhip by an act of inhumanity : they pretend that lle cauſed his 
ſon to be beheaded for fighting without his order, though he came 
off victorious. It ſeems that they have anticipated the tory of Man- 
lius Torquatus, and attributed it to Poſthumius the dictator; this is 
the opinion of Livy, 


= 


2 


Fee 


323. 
The Æqui obtain a truce for eight years. 


324. 
This year was productive neither of war abroad, nor of domeſtic 
ſcourges at Rome; and in this only it ſeems to be remarkable. 


reren e 


| 325- | 

Rome, and almoſt all Italy, are afflicted with an extraordinary 
drought. The Romans, on this occaſion, had recourfe to new ſuper- 
ſtitions, which were ſuppreſſed by an edict of the ſenate, who ordered 
the zdiles to take care that no foreign worſhip ſhould be introduced 
among the Romans, | | | 

There were ſome military operations this year againſt the Fidenates 
and the Veientes. Some authors pretend it was on this occaſion that 
Coſſius fought the king Tolumnius. As he was conſul this year, 
it adds a greater E to the name of /polia opima, MA vo 


find given to thoſe he took from that prince. 


SR. F 


| 326. | 
A diſpute ariſes between the ſenate and the people, concerning the 
war againſt the Veientes, whether it was to be declared by an order 
of the people, or by a decree of the ſenate. The tribunes prevailed 
to have it declared by order of the people. They likewiſe prevailed 
to have military tribunes choſen for the following year ; but though 


there were four nominated, they were all patricians. 


| 327. 
The Ro- So many chiefs hurt the arms of the republic. The Romans are 
mans de- defeated before Veii, rough a miſunderſtanding among the 
feated before tribunes, who commanded the army. It was thought proper to ch 
Veii, a dictator; but as there were no. conſuls at that time, and none but 


| conſuls had a right to name a dictator, this occaſioned 9 


ailed 
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L. Papirius Craſſus. 

Titus Quintus Cin- 
einnatus. 

L. Valerius Publicola, 

A. Manlius Capitoli- 


nus. 

S. Sulpitius Rufus. 

L. Locretius Tricipiti- 
nus. 

L. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus. 

M. Trebonius Flavus. 

Sp. Papirius Craſſus. 

Lucius PapiriusCratlus, 

Servius Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis. 

Q: Servilius Priſcus. 


Servius Sulpitius Præe- 


textatus. 
L. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus, 
M. Furius Camillus. 
A. Pofthumius Albi- 


binus. 
L. Furius Medullinus. 
Lucius Lucretius Tri- 
ipitinus. 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
L. Valerius Publicola, 
L. Menenius Lanatus, 
C. Sergius Fidenas, 
Sp. Papirius Curſor. 
Servius Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis. 
Publius Valerius Pub- 
licola Potitus, 
P. Manlius Capitoli- 
nus. 
Aulus Manlius Capi- 
tolinus. 
L. Julius Iulus. 
Caius Sextilius. 
Marcus Albinus. 


- Lucius Antiſtius. 


Sp. Furius Medullinus. 
Q. Servilius Priſcus. 
Caius Licinius Calvus. 
Publius Clælius Sicu- 


lus, 
M. Horatius Pulvillus. 
— L. Ge- 
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at Thebes, in the fix- 
ty fifth olympiad, and 
died in the eighty 
eighth. 

Horace, in his ode 
to Julius Antonius, 
mentioning Pindar, 
ſays, that whoever 
r to imitate 

im, may be com- 
pared to Icarus, and 
muſt meet with the 
ſame fate, as that raſh 
youth. 

Pindarum quiſquis 
fludet æmulari, 
* ceratis ope Dæ- 
2 

Nititur pennit, witreo 
daturus nomina ponto. 
Of all Pindar's poems, 
we have only his odes 
remaining, which he 
wrote in praiſe of thoſe 
who had obtained the 
yu at the four pub- 
ic games of Greece, 
His memory was long 
held in ſuch venera- 
tion, that when Alex- 
ander the Great de- 


Thebes, he ordered the 


ſpared, 

Secrates, a celebrat- 
ed philoſopher of A- 
thens, was born in the 
ſeventy ſeventh olym- 
piad, and died in the 
ninety fifth, 

It was not by his 
ſingular opinions con- 


things, and the nature 
of man; nor by his re- 
ſearches in natural phi- 
loſophy and the ma- 
thematics, that Socra- 
tes acquired the name 
of a celebrated philo- 


9 ſopher ; 


moliſhed the city of | 


houſe, in which this| 
poet had lived, to be 


cerning the origin of]. 


97 


ROMAN ANNALS. 


The augurs being conſulted on the occaſion, attributed this right to 
Cornelius Coſſus, one of the military tribunes, who ſtaid in Rome to 
guard the city. Coſſus choſe Mamercus Amilius for dictator, that 
reat man ſo unjuſtly degraded. There had been an inſtance of a 
— taken out of a cottage; and now there was a dictator choſen 
from among the common people, a condition to which he had been 
reduced by the injuſtice of the cenſors. | 
The Fidenates join the Veientes, after having maſſacred the Ro- 
mans that had been ſent among them by way of colony, when their 
city was taken; and a great number of Hetrurians join them as vo- 
lunteers. The dictator engaged the enemy under the walls of Fideoz, 
where the Romans were terrified at firſt with a new manner of fight- 
ing. In the very heat of the battle, the Fidenates ſent out a body of 
troops with lighted torches in their hands, who threatened to carry 
fire and ſword through the Roman legions. This ſtratagem, however, 
had no great effect; the Romans, though frightened at firſt, ſoon 
recovered themſelves; and wreſting the torches from the enemy, 
forced their ranks, and put them to flight : the Veientes ran towards 
the 'Tiber, where a great number of them were drowned ; the Fide- 
nates fled towards their capital, where the Romans entered pell mell 
with them, and made themſelves maſters of the city. 
ZEmilius, at his return to Rome, had the honours of a triumph, 
and laid down the diQtatorſhip, which he had held only ſixteen days. 


328. 

Though the ill ſucceſs of the preceding year had ſufficiently ſhewn 
the inconveniency of governing bo military tribunes, till the tribunes 
of the people prevailed ſo far as to have this government continued 
the two following years; but no plebeians had any ſhare in it. A 
truce of twenty years is granted to the Veientes ; and that with the 
Aqui is continued three years longer. 


329. 
The public games, which had been vowed in the preceding war, 
are celebrated this year. The Romans, on this occaſion, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, who were all received and 
entertained at free coſt. Expedition againſt the Volſci, who were 
— with an army towards the frontiers of the republic. The 
ſenate did not fail to ſeize this opportunity of electing conſuls for the 
next year, | 


9 


330. 

Battle be- The conſul Sempronius attacked the Volſci: but it proved a drawn 
. the A battle, becauſe both armies being equally frightened at their loſs of 
the Volſci, men, had quitted their camp in the night. The Romans owed their 
© preſervation to the gallant behaviour of a decurio, named Tempanius, 

who made the horſe diſmount, in order to ſupport the infantry that 

were giving way on all fides. To reward his ſervice, he was created 

tribune of the people, with three other officers of the horſe, though 


abicnt. 
The 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 
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L. Geganius Maceri- 


nus. 

L. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus. 

Servius Sulpitius Præ- 
textatus. 

P. Valerius Potitus 
Publicola. 

L. Quintius Cincinna- 


rus. 
CaiusVeturivs Craſſus, 
C. Quintius Cincinna- 


rus, 
No curule magiſtrates. 
No curule magiſtrates, 
No curule magiftrates. 
No curule mapgeflrates, 

L. Furius — 

P. Valerius Potitus 

Publicola. 

A. Manlius Capitoli- 
nus, 

Servius Sulpitius Præ- 
textat us. 

C. Valerius Potitus. 

Servius Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis. 

M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Servilius Priſcus. 
Cornelius Malugi- 
nenſis. 

C. Veturius Craſſus. 


Q. Quintius Cincinna- 
— | 


A. Cornelius Coſſus. 

Lucius Quintius Capi- 
tolinus. 

Sp. Servilius Structus. 

Servius Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis. 

L. Papirius Craſſus. 

Servius Sulpitius Præ- 
textatus, 

L. Veturius Craſſus. 
Camillus, and after- 

ward: Manlius, were 

diflators, without con- 

ſuli or tribunes. 

A. Cornelius Coſſus. 

L. Veturius Craſſus. 

M. Cornelius Malugi- 
nenſus. 
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ſopher z it was by his 
re and ſound mora- 
lay which he taught 
by word and example, 
e believed, that there 
was but one only God, 
and proved it to the 
Athenians, who char- 
ged him with a capital 
crime for thus aboliſh- 
ing all their falſedeities, 
and condemned him to 
die by poiſon. Socra- 
tes underwent this ſen- 
rence with conſtancy, 
and died a martyr for 
the moſt ſacred of all 
truths. So greatly did 
this heroic death affect 
the ingenious Eraſmus, 
that every time he read 
the account of it, he 
was ready to cry out: 
Socrates, or 
— We E Ein 
letters under his name, 
publiſhed by Leo Alla- 
tius. 


poet, born at Athens 
in the ſeventy firſt o- 
lympiad, died in the 
ninety third. 
He carried tragedy to 
the higheſt perfection. 
Euripides had good rea- 
ſon to be jealous of So- 
phocles. The latter ſur- 
p_ the former great- 
Pl in dignity of expreſ- 
on and ſublimity of 
ſtyle, as appears by 
the ſeven tragedics of 
his extant, out of a 
hundred and twenty 
which he is ſaid to 
have written, Their 
titles are, Ajax, Elec- 
tra, Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Antigone, Oedipus Colo- 
neus, Trachin'e, Pbi- 
locreten. Horace ranks 


H 2 him 


Sopbecler, a tragic | 
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tween the 
Romans an 
the Volſci. 


ROMAN ANNAL S. 


The augurs being conſulted on the occaſion, attributed this right to 
Cornelius Coſſus, one of the military tribunes, who ſtaid in Rome to 
guard the city. Coſſus choſe Mamercus Æmilius for dictator, that 

reat man ſo unjuſtly degraded. There had been an inſtance of a 
Aidkator taken out of a cottage; and now there was a dictator choſen 
from among the common people, a condition to which he had been 
reduced by the injuſtice of the cenſors. 

The Fidenates join the Veientes, after having maſſacred the Ro- 
mans that had been ſent among them by way of colony, when their 
city was taken; and a great number of Hetrurians join them as vo- 
lunteers. The dictator engaged the enemy under the walls of Fidenæ, 
where the Romans were terrified at firſt with a new manner of fight- 
ing. In the very heat of the battle, the Fidenates ſent out a body of 
troops with lighted torches in their hands, who threatened to carry 
fire and ſword through the Roman legions. This ſtratagem, however, 
had no great effect; the Romans, though frightened at firſt, ſoon 
recovered themſelves; and wreſting the torches from the enemy, 
forced their ranks, and put them to flight : the Veientes ran towards 
the 'Tiber, where a great number of them were drowned ; the Fide- 
nates fled towards their capital, where the Romans entered pell mell 
with them, and made themſelves maſters of the city. 

Emilius, at his return to Rome, had the honours of a triumph, 
and laid down the dictatorſnip, which he had held only ſixteen days. 


1 
Though the ill ſucceſs of the preceding year had ſufficiently ſhewn 
the inconveniency of governing by military tribunes, till the tribunes 
of the people prevailed ſo far as to have this government continued 
the two following years; but no plebeians had any ſhare in it. A 
truce of twenty years is granted to the Veientes ; and that with the 
Aqui is continued three years longer. 


329. 

The 8 mes, which had been vowed in the preceding war, 
are celebrated this year. The Romans, on this occaſion, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, who were all received and 
entertained at free coſt. Expedition againſt the Volſci, who were 
2 with an army towards the frontiers of the republic. The 
ſenate did not fail to ſeize this opportunity of electing conſuls for the 
next year, | 


33O. 

The conſul Sempronius attacked the Volſci : but it proved a drawn 
battle, becauſe both armies being equally frightened at their loſs of 
men, had quitted their camp in the night. The Romans owed their 
preſervation to the gallant behaviour of a decurio, named Tempanius, 
who made the horſe diſmount, in order to ſupport the infantry that 
were giving way on all fides. To reward his ſervice, he was created 
tribune of the people, with three other officers of the horſe, though 
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The 
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L. Geganius Maceri- 


nus. 

L. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus. 

Servius Sulpitius Præ- 
textatus. 

P. Valerius Potitus 
Publicola. 

L. Quintius Cincinna- 
tus, 

CaiusVeturius Craſſus, 

C. Quintius Cincinna- 


tus. 

No curule magiſtrates. 
No curule magiſtrates, 
No curule magiſtrates. 
No curule mapeſlrater, 

L. Furius Medullinus, 

P. Valerius Potitus 
Publicola. 

A. Manlius Capitoli- 
nus, 

$ervius Sulpitius Præ- 
textatus. 

C. Valerius Potitus. 

Servius Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis. 

M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Servilius Priſcus, 
Cornelius Malugi- 
nenſis. 

C. Veturius Craſſus. 

Q. Quintius Cincinna- 
tus 


A. Cornelius Coſſus. 
Lucius Quintius Capi- 
— f 
Sp. Servilius Structus. 
Servius Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis. 
L. Papirius Craſſus. 
Servius Sulpitius Præ- 
textatus. 
L. Veturius Craſſus. 
Camillus, and after- 
wards Manlius, were 
diflators, without con- 
ſuli or tribune. 
A. Cornelius Coſſus. 
L. Veturius Craſſus. 
M. Cornelius Malugi- 
nenſu. 
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ſopher 3 it was by his 
pure and ſound mora- 
lity which he taught 
by word and example, 
He believed, that there 
was but one only God, 
and proved it to the 
Athenians, who char- 
ged him with a capital 
crime for thus aboliſh- 
ing all their falſedeities, 
and condemned him to 


tes underwent this ſen- 
tence with conſtancy, 
and died a martyr for 
the moſt ſacred of all 
truths, So greatly did 
this heroic death affect 
the ingenious Eraſmus, 
that every time he read 
the account of it, he 
was ready to cry out; 
bely Socrates, fray fer 
us, We have ſome 
letters under his name, 
publiſhed by Leo Alla- 
tius, 

Sopbocler, a tragic 
poet, born at Athens 
in the ſeventy firſt o- 
lympiad, died in the 
ninety third. 
He carried tragedy to 
the higheſt perfection. 
Euripides had good rea- 
ſon to be jealous of So- 
phocles, The latter ſur- 
pou the former great- 

in dignity of expreſ- 
fon and ſublimity of 
ſtyle, as appears by 
the ſeven tragedies of 
his extant, out of a 
hundred and twenty 
which he is ſaid to 
have written, Their 
titles are, Ajax, Elec- 
tra, Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Antigone, Oedipus Colo- 
neus, Trachin'e, Pbi- 
locteten. Horace ranks 
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die by poiſon. Socra- 
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The Aqui 
defeated. 


ROMAN ANNALS. 
The three military tribunes, who by their miſconduct were defeated 
by the Veientes, are cited by the tribunes of the people : and Po- 
ſthumius, one of their number, is condemned in a fine. 
The bad conduct of the conſul Sempronius, induces the ſenate to 
agree to the nomination of military tribunes. 


Oy 331. 

Sempronius is cited to anſwer for his behaviour, by the tribune 

Hortenſius, who, afterwards, drops the proſecution at the requeſt of 

Tempanius and his collegues. Sempronius was greatly beloved by 

the troops ſubject to his command. Under ſuch moderate tribunes 
of the people, there was no more talk of creating military tribunes. 


| 332. 
Fabius defeats the Æqui, and receives the honours of an ovation. 
Diſputes between the ſenate and the people in regard to the 

quæſtorſnip. The conſuls havin 1. create two new qua- 
ſtors for the army, the tribunes obſlinately inſiſted that two out of the 
four quæſtors ſhould be choſen from among the plebeians. The 
ſenate refuſing, the tribunes oppoſe holding the comitia, and the 
ſtate falls into an interregnum, 


333. 

At length they come to a compromiſe, whereby the tribunes con- 
ſent that the four quæſtors ſhould be indifferently choſen out of the 
two orders, patricians or plebeians; on condition that the people 
were permitted to name military tribunes. The four quæſtors, aud 
the four military tribunes, were choſen from among the patricians 
only. The nobility had generally a kind of aſcendancy over the 
people, which defeated all the intrigues of the tribunes. A veſtal 
is arraigned before the pontrfex maximus, and accuſed of having vio- 
lated her vow of chaſtity. She was acquitted, but the pontifex maxin:; 
admoniſhed her to behave with greater reſerve ſor the future, and 
to value herſelf more for modeſty, than for elegancy and levity of 
dreſs; ab/olutam pro collegii ſententia, pontifex maximus abſlinere jocii, 
coligue ſane potius quam ſcitè juſſit. Tit. Liv. 


334 
Conſpiracy A conſpiracy of ſlaves ſtifled in its infancy. They had formed a 


of Nlaves. 


deſign to ſet fire to the different quarters of Rome, and to ſeize on 
the capitol during, the confuſion. Two of the conſpirators, who had 
informed againſt the reſt, were rewarded with their liberty, and a 
conſiderable ſum of money. 


335» 
Revolt of the Labicani (a), a people of the Latin conſederacy : they 


join 


—_ a 4. 4 


(a) They were the inhabitants of Labicum, or Lavicum, which is oftener uſed in the 
plural Labici and Lawici, Sil, ib, 8. babiles ad aratra Labici. This town was ſituste 
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Conſuls and military 
Gf inbunes. 


— 


— 


Military tribunes, 
P. Valerius Potitus 
Publicola. 
M. Geganius Maceri- 
nus. 
P. Manlius Capitolinus, 
Conſols, 
L. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus, 
Lucius Sextius Sexti- 
nus. 
L. Genucius Aventi- 
nenſis. 
Q. Servilivs Ahala. 
C. Sulpitius Prticus. 
Licinius Stolo. 
L. Emilius. 
Cneus Genucius. 
Q, Servilius Ahala, 2*. 
L. Genucius Aventi- 
nenſis. 29, 
Caius Sulpitius Pæti- 
cus. 2“. 
Licinius Stolo. 2%, 
C. Petilius Libo. 
Marcus Fabius Ambuſ- 
tus. 
M. Popilius Lenas. 
Cn, Manlius Capitoli- 
nus Imperioſus, 
C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 


Ca. Manlius Capitoli- 


nus. 2*, 

M. F abius Ambuſtus. 
20. 

Marcus Popilius Læ- 
nas, 2*, 

C. Sulpitius Pæticus. 
0 


M Walerius Publicola. 


Marcus Fabius Am- 
buſtus. 3“. 

3 Quintius Pennus 

. Capitolinus. | 

C. Sulpitius Pæticus. 
0 


4*. 
M. Valerius Publicola. 
2% 
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Eminent and learned | 
men. 
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him among thoſe, 
whom the Roman tra- 
gedians propoſed to 
themſelves as a mo- 
del ; and Boileau ob- 
ſerves, that they never 
came up to him in 
point of expreſſion, 
Thucydiges, a cele- 
brated Greek hiſtorian, 
born at Athens in the 
ſeventy fourth olym- 
piad, and died in the 
ninet ſecond, 
en he was very 
young, he aſſiſted at 
the olympic games, 
where Herodotus recit- 
ed his hiſtory : and ſo 
greatly was x pleaſed 
with it, as to ſhed tears 
of joy, A taſte ſo de- 
licate, preſaged what 
the youth would one 
day attain to, He un- 
dertook to write the 
hiſtory of the Pelopon- 
neſian war; but death 
hindered him from fi- 
niſhing this work : 
what . wrote of it, 
is ill extant, 
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Diſputes 
about the 
agrarian 
law, 


ROMAN ANNALS, 


join the Aqui, and gain ſome advantage over the Romans. C. Ser- 
vilius, the only military tribune that remained in Rome, nominatey 
his father Servilius Priſcus to the dictatorſhip. In eight days the 
dictator defeats the enemy, makes himſelf maſter of their camp, takes 
Labicum by ſtorm, returns to Rome, and reſigns the diftatorſhip. 


336. 
The ſenate ſend a colony to 1 to prevent the intrigues of 
the tribunes of the people, who were preparing to inſiſt on the diſtri- 
bution of the lands of the Labicani. 


337. 

The tribunes finding themſelves diſappointed on this article, revive 
the ancient diſpute of the agrarian law, in regard to the diſtribution 
of conquered lands. Two of that college, Mecilius and Metilius, 
were for having a new and equal diviſion of thoſe lands between the 
nobility and the plebeians. The ſenate artfully defeated this ſcheme, 
by gaining over fix of the tribunes, who oppoſed their collegue's 
petition. This advice was given them by Appius Claudius, the 
younger, ſon to the decemvir. 


338. 

The town and territory of Bola (5) is taken from the Equi. Sex- 
tius, a tribune of the people, inſiſts that a colony ſhould be ſent 
thither, as had been done in regard to Labicum. The patricians, 
willing to ſeize on theſe new conquered lands, have recourſe to the 
ſame expedient, as that which ſucceeded ſo well with them the pre- 
ceding year. | 
"a 339- 

P. Poſthumius. one of the military tribunes, is killed in a mutiny 
by his own ſoldiers. Bola had been retaken the Aqui ; Poſthu- 
mius recovered it again, but broke his word, by which he had pro- 
miſed the ſoldiers, to diſtribute the plunder among them, if they took 
the town. Some of his men having mutinied on this occaſion, he 
increaſed the ſedition by his ſeverity againſt the delinquents. The 
general of a Roman army having a ſupreme authority, from which 


there was no appeal, the ſoldiers had recourſe to force, to reſcue 


their companions out of the hands of the executioners ; and Poſthu- 
mius coming down from his tribunal to appeaſe the tumult, the ſol- 
diers threw ſtones at him, and killed him on the ſpot. In thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, the ſenate ordained that conſuls ſhould be choſen the 


within fifteen miles of Rome, and is now called Ja Colonna, The via Lavicana is 
frequently mentioned in hiſtory : according to Antoninus's itinerary, the firſt place, in 


: this road from Rome, was ad guintanas, fifteen miles; the ſecond ad pifas, that 


is, tabernas, | 
(%) It was fituated on this fide of the Anio, not far from Labicum, Virgil men- 


Tions it in the ſingular, Pometios, caſtrumgue Invi, Bolamque, Coramque, n. lib. 6. 


but Livy generally in the plural, &c, with a v, Volis inſequente anno receptis, lib. 4. 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 
enſuing 1g This was oppoſed by the tribunes of the people; and 
the republic fell into an interregnum. 
340. 


Fabius Vibulanus, being interrex, aſſembles the comitia by cen- 
turies, for the chuſing of conſuls. 

They enquire after thoſe ſoldiers, who had been guilty of murder- 
ing their general: a few were condemned to death, who prevented 
their execution by laying violent hands on themſelves. 


| 341. 
A plague which raged this year, — the career of the tri- 
» Who were beginning to revive the diſputes about the agrarian 
law. 


342. 
The famine which followed the plague, was productive of the 


ſame effect. * 


343» 
Scarce had theſe ſcourges ceaſed, when domeſtic broils, and foreign 
wars, revived. The ZEqui, and the Volſci, had renewed their in- 
curſions on the Roman territory: the conſuls would have levied 
troops; the tribune Mznius oppoſed it; nor did he acquieſce, till 
news came that the enemy had taken the fort of Caruentum (c). 
The conſul having retaken this fort, ordered the booty to be ſold, 
and the money to be put into the public treaſury, to puniſh the 
ſoldiers for having refuſed at firſt to inliſt. 


Out of four quzſtors choſen this year, three were plebeians. This 
is the firſt ſtep the people had dared to take towards eſtabliſhing their 
power, fince they were permitted to aſpire to the military tribunate, 
and the quzſtorſhip. It was taken at the inſtigation of the Icilii, who, 
at that time, had three places in the college of tribunes. The dignity 
had been, in ſome ure, hereditary in their family, and as often 
as an Icilius had a ſeat among the tribunes, ſome of the privileges 
of the nobility were ſure to be invaded. The Icilii — further, 
that the republic ſhould be governed the following year by military 
tribunes, expecting, doubtleſs, to be of the number themſelves. But 
the ſenate paſſed a decree, that none of the preſent tribunes of the 
— — ſnould be choſen military tribune; at the ſame time, they 
took care to engage ſome very mean plebeians, who ſeemed, however, 
to have the whole patrician intereſt on their fide, to ſet up for this 


place. The people were afhamed, and named only three patricians. 


345- 
The ſenate apprehending a diſunion betwixt theſe new magiſtrates, 
eauſed a diQator to be created, in order to make head againſt the 


"—_ 


(e) This was the Arx Caruentana. 
H 4 
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Equi and the Volſci, who had renewed the war, P. Cornelius is 
inveſted with this ſupreme dignity, and defeats the enemy near the 
city of Antium. 

To prevent the plebeians from obtaining the military tribuneſhip, 
the nobility had recourſe to an expedient very different from that of 
the preceding year, but which proved equally ſucceſsful ; this was to 
make the moſt illuſtrious of their own body Rand candidates for that 
employment. 


346. 

The truce of thirty years with the Veientes was expired, and the 
Romans were ready to declare war againſt them; but — inſormed 
by the ambaſſadors of the Veientes, that their city was diſturbed by 
civil broils, they deferred declaring war to another time: ſo far were 
they, ſays 1 from taking advantage of the diſtreſſes of their ene- 
my, to forward their own intereſts: tantum allfuit, ut ex incommodo 
alieno ſua occaſio peteretur. But the true reaſon was, they were willing 
to wait till the Veientes had weakened themſelves by their diviſions. 
The behaviour of the Romans on a thouſand other occaſions, clearly 
ſhews the motive of their preſent conduR. 

The Volſci take Verrugo (4) from the republic, and put ſuch part 
of the garriſon to the ſword, as had made the molt vigorous defence. 


347. 
The death of thoſe brave men did not remain unpuniſhed. The 
military tribunes ravage the territory of the Volſci; Fabius lays ſiege 
to Anxur (e), now called 'Terracina, and taking it by ſtorm, he di- 
vides the ſpoil among his troops. 
This liberality was followed by another more generous act, which 


produced a reconciliation between the nobility and the people. The 


ſenate paſſed a decree, that henceforward, the infantry ſhould be 
maintained in the field at the public expence. This generoſity of the ſe- 
nators was greatly admired ; but they had their private views, They 
wanted to divert the people from petitioning tor the diſtribution of 
lands; and to enable the troops to keep the field longer than uſual. 
The pay was to come out of the people's own pockets, and would 
occaſion a new tax. The ſagacious tribunes did not fail to make 
this remark. The ſenators, to defeat their ill intentions, and to ſet 


— 


(d) A town of Latium, belonging to the Volſci, ſituate, according to Cluverins, 
between Velilræ and Sacriporius ; but Cellarius looks upon its fituation as very 
uncertam, 

(e Anxur was the name of this place in the Volſcian language; but the Greeks 
and Latins called it Terra:ina, Dein flumen Ufens, ſupra quod Terracina eppidum, 
lingua Vulſcorum Arxur dictum, Plin. lib, 3. c. 5. It is ſometimes called Terra- 
cine in the plural, Horace uſes Anxur in the neuter, impoſitum ſaxis late can- 
dentibus Anxur, lib, 1. ſat. 5. Martial has it in the maſculine, frve ſalutiferis can- 
didus Anxur «quis, lib, 5, epig. 1. Here was a temple of Jupiter Asxurus, or 
Axurus, i, c. Imberbis, a name by which young Jupiter was worſhipped in 
Campania, ; 
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| e, began with taxing themſelves, in proportion to their 
14 ſome of them, — of oft-ntation, cauſed their contin- 

nts, which filled ſeveral carts, to be carried through the city. For 
the Romans had no ſilver money as yet; it was all in pieces of braſs, 
of courſe very weighty, and cumberſome. 


The great deſigns of the ſenate, appeared in their declaring war 


againſt the Veientes. 
* 348. 


205 


Theſe people not chuſing to run the hazard of a battle, ſhut them- War with 
ſelves up within the walls of their capital. The Romans then began the Veien- 


this famous fiege, which hiſtorians have compared to that of Troy, 
for its length and difficulty. . 

There is room to imagine that the importance of this enterprize 
occaſioned the naming of fix military tribunes, inſtead of four, which 
had been the uſual number. 


349 


The fiege of Veii wgnt on but ſlowly, becauſe the Romans had Siege of 


been obliged to detach part of the forces againſt the Volſci. They Veu. 


obtained two victories over the latter, and took one of their towns, 
named Artena (/). The citadel! would have held out a long time, 
had it not been for the treachery of a ſlave, who betrayed it to the 
Romans ; and it was razed together with the town. 


' 350. | 

Livy reckons eight military tribunes this year, but the capitoline 
faſti ſhew that he miſtook the two cenſors, who were choſen this year, 
for military tribunes. 

The Roman army met with a check before Veii ; the beſieged 
having made a fally in the night, ſet fire to the military machines, 
and ſlew a great number of the Romans. The tribunes rejoiced at 
this news, imagining they had found a good opportunity to repeal the 
law for paying the troops, which deprived them of the means of op- 
poimg — levies. But ſuddenly there —* — a ſtrong inſtance of 
Roman generoſity, the chief ſupport of the republic in difficult times. 
The richer plebeians offered to mount themſelves at their own ex- 
pence, and to ſerve before Veii; the lower people at the ſame time 
offered to inliſt in the infantry. The ſenate accept of the propoſal, 
appoint magiſtrates to thank the people, and ordain that hencefor- 
ward the cavalry ſhall alſo receive pay (g). Since the reign of Ser- 


There were two towns of this name, as Livy obſerves, one belonging to 
the Veientes, and ſituate between Cære and Veii, was deſtroyed by the kings 
of Rome: the other belonging to the country of the Volſci, is the town above 
meant; there were no remains of it even in Livy's time, ſo that the exact ſituation 
thereof is not known. 

) It does not appear what was given at this time to the troops; but 
2 the ſecond Carthaginian Cn find that each foot ſoldier was — two 
„bali a day, that is, ſevenpence three farthings Eng. a centurion double that money, 
and an horſeman treble. 


vius 
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vius Tullius, the horſes belonging to the Roman cavalry were main- 
tained by the public, but the horſemen or knights had always ſerved 
at their own expence. 

In conſequence of theſe regulations, the army was enabled to keep 
the field all the winter for the firſt time. Hitherto their expeditions 
were but of a ſhort duration, as the ſoldiers ſerved at their own 
expence, they were obliged to return quickly to Rome, in order to 
hey 2a their reſpective callings, by which they ſubſiſted. The ge- 
nerals change the fiege of Veii into a blockade, with a view to re- 
duce this city by famine. 

51. 

The town of Anxur is retaken by the Volſci, and the garriſon cut 
in pieces. 'The Romans meet with a ſecond defeat before Veii. 
The Capenates (4) and Faliſci, nations of Hetruria, having made a 
ſudden attack upon the lines commanded by M. Sergius, one of the 


military tribunes ; Virginius, who covered the ſiege, neglected to | 


ſuccour his collegue, againſt whom he had a perſonal enmity. The 
Veientes at the ſame time made a ſally, and forced the lines. Other 
military tribunes are named before the uſual time ; their authority did 
not expire till the third of December ; but theſe were obliged to reſign 
the firſt of October. | | 


352. 


The tribes, not being able to agree in the election of the ten 


tribunes of the people, the eight who had been choſen, appointed 
themſelves collegues, contraty to the Trebonian law. | 

Sergius and Virginius are condemned in a fine, by an aſſembly 
of the people. 

The great levies the ſtate was obliged to make, in order to reſume 
the ſiege of Veii, occaſioned new diſturbances. The tribunes of the 

ople * the laying of taxes, and again propoſe the agrarian 

All this buſtle ends in raiſing a Shaka to the dignity of 

military tribune ; his name was Licinius Calvus. The tribunes of 
the people were ſo greatly pleaſed to ſee a plebeian in this high and 
wiſhed for ſtation ; that they eaſily dropped their other pretenſions. 
The Romans now lay ſiege to Anxur. 


353. 


This city is retaken. The ſiege of Veil offers nothing remarkable, 
but the conſtancy of the Roman ſoldiers in bearing the inclemency of | 
the weather this winter campaign. The cold was ſo intenſe, that the | 


like had never been ſeen in the memory of man. 


— 
* 
— 


(%) Capena was a town of Hetruria, between Veil and the Tiber 
banks of that river, and famous for the grove and temple of — pet "uo 


was plundered by Hannibal, Liv. lib. 26. cap. 11, Virgi : ; 
grove ; et Cimini cum monte lacum, ds Ces. I, Virgil takes notice of this 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 
The two orders were voy pleaſed with the conduct of the ple- 


beian military tribune. The people, encouraged by this ſucceſs, no- 
minate — tribunes, of their own body, for the following 


year. 


| 354+ 
The Capenates and the Faliſci march a ſecond time to the relief 


of the Veientes ; but are repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 

The nobility were defirous of recovering into their own hands the 
firſt dignity of the ſtate, which they were grieved to ſee poſſeſſed by 

lebeians. Superſtition opportunely came to their aſſiſtance. A vio- 

t contagion — made great havock both of man and beaſt, they 
gave out that this ſcourge, and the exceſſive cold of the preceding 
year, were a juſt puniſhment of the gods for the injuſtice done to the 
nobility. The multitude, in all probability, believed this report; 
ſince they named none but patricians to the military tribuneſhip. 

One thing worthy of notice, is the kind of expiation which the 
duumvirs, entruſted with the care of the Sibylline WR preſcribed 
on account of the contagious diſtemper. They ordered magnificent 
1 us to. be ſerved up for eight days together, and a certain number 


to be invited to the feaſt. This ceremony was called [2#i- The cere- 
fternium (a), becauſe it was the cuſtom of the Romans to lie down on mon of te- 
couches at their repaſts. This is the firſt feſtival of the kind men- * 


tioned in hiſtory, and was celebrated with extraordinary rejoicings. 
During eight days, there was nothing but feaſting, every one kept 
open ou e, law-ſuits were ſuſpended, and priſoners were ſet at f. 
berty. The joy and content which ſuch a ceremony muſt naturally 
have inſpired, might 1 to put an end to the con- 
tagion: fear and inquietude being one of the principal cauſes of the 
ſpreading of infectious diſtempers. 


13 | 355. 
The Roman —— ravage the territory of the Faliſci and the 
Capenates, who had attempted a ſecond time to ſuccour Veii. 
The ſenate ſend deputies to Delphi (5), to conſult the oracle of 
: Pythian 


(a) The lectiſternium, or the ceremony of firexing à bed, rather took its name 
from the cuſtom the Romans had of taking down the ſtatues of the gods from their 
baſes or pedeſtals, and laying them on couches in their temples, with pillows under 
their heads, in which poſture they entertained them with elegant repaſts, as if they 
had been to partake of them, For this purpoſe, they made three magnificent 
couches, on which they laid the ſtatues of Jupiter and Apollo, with thoſe of Latona, 
Hercules, Neptune, and Mercury, in order to-appeaſe thoſe deities. Juno and Minerva 
were always ſeated, this being the moſt decent poſture for their ſex. Livy mentions 
the original of the lectiſlernia, lib. g- c. 16. See alſo Cicero in orat, de Haruſp. 
reſp. and Valerius Maximus, lib. 2. c. 1. & 10. Caſaubon thinks that this cere- 
mony obtained not only among the Romans, but likewiſe among the Greeks, And 
Spon, in his voyage to Greece, gives us a deſcription of the le&iflernium of Iſis and 
Serapis, which is fill to be ſeen at Athens. 

(5) Delphi, otherwiſe Pytbe or Pythia, a town of Phocis, on mount * 

amous 
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Pythian Apollo, in regard to an extraordinary and ſudden ſwell of the 
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lake of Alba, which happened in a dry ſummer. 


The deputies brought back for anſwer, that the conqueſt of Veii 
depended on draining the lake, and particular care ſhould be taken 
not to convey the waters to the ſea, As this anſwer was found agreeable 


to that of a Veientan, who called himſelf a diviner, and who had 


256. 


The lake been brought to Rome by ſome Roman ſoldiers, the ſenate imme- 
Alba drain- diately ſent out pioneers to make that fine canal which ſubſiſts to this 


Camillus — 


dictator. 


Veii taken. the middle of the town, The number 


very day; and the water of the lake Albano, which runs along Catel 
Gandolfo, paſſes through it. The oracle had ſaid ſomething, which 
ed to the diſadvantage of the preſent military tribunes ; 


was int 


= 


he or 


and Camillus's troops. 


which they all abdicated, and an interregnum enfued, The 
uinienſes, having made incurſions on the Roman territory, were 
= fed with loſs. 
he tribunes of the people fo far prevailed, that none but plebeians 
were choſen to the military tribunefhip. 


357. 
Their adminiſtration was unfortunate. 


Atinius and Genucius fell 
into an ambuſcade, laid by a body of Hetrurian volunteers, and were 
beaten; and Genucius was killed in the action. 


Fame 


nifies objects; the Romans looked upon their affairs as 


22 


eſperate, 


immediately had recourſe to a dictator. This was Camillus, 
already famous for military glory, and for having been twice tribune. 
One may judge of the grandeur and power of Veii, by the diff 
culty which the Romans found in ſubduing it. Camillus, though fo 

reat a captain, deſpairing to carry it by aſſault, cauſed a paſſage to 


dug under ground, from his camp to the very caſtle : after which 


ered a general attack to amuſe the enemy, and while they ſpread 
themſelves upon the walls, the beſiegers „ all of a ſudden in 

the aſſailants was prodi- 
gious; for the ſenate, having made a decree by which all the citizens 
of Rome were permitted to repair to the camp, and to ſhare in the 
plunder of Veii, this had brought an immenſe multitude together, 
and the ſpoils, as well as perils, were equally divided between them 


lo. 


Out of the immenſe booty, which was found 
in that opulent city, only a tenth part was reſerved to diſcharge a 
vow of the general, who had promiſed to ſend it to the temple of 
Pythian Apo 


The magnificence of the dictator's triumph, was proportioned to 
the unportauce of his conqueſt : but he ſtained the luſtre of it by an 


_— 


famous for the oracle of the temple of Apollo, The origin of this oracle is men- 
tioned by Diodorus, lib. 16, cap. 26. The town is now a heap of ruins, upon 
which ſtands a ſmall village, calicd Caſtri, at the foot of mount Parnaſſus, between 


Salona and Livadia, 


act 
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a of vanity, which gave great offence, he cauſed his chariot to be 
drawn by four milk white horſes, an honour which the Romans 


allowed only to Jupiter and the ſun. 


358. 


A peace is granted to the Volſci and the qui, in order to give 


the people time to recover themſelves, after the fatigue of the 
of Veii. 

The ravages committed on the territory of the Capenates, oblige 
them to ſue for peace. The war againſt the Faliſci js continued. 


The ſenate want to ſend a colony of three thouſand Romans to the 


territory of the Volſci; the people oppoſe it, and deſire to be re- 
moved to Veii. Sicinius, a tribune of the people, inſiſted that 
half of the ſenate and the Roman knights, ſhould be tranſplantell 
from Rome, and the two cities ſhould form but one republic. This 
propoſal the patricians rejected with indignation ; but ſome time after 
it was . with great warmth. 

The Roman ladies gave their jewels to make up the money deſigned 
as a preſent to Apollo. They were well rewarded for their generoſity 
by the ſenate, who granted them, among other favours, that funeral 
orations ſhould be made for illuſtrious women, as well as for great 


men. 
359 


Camillus being appointed to carry on the war againſt the Faliſci, Falerii be. 
defeats them, and takes their camp before Falerii their capital city, ſieged. 


to which he lays ſiege. This great man had promiſed to lengthen 
out this ſiege, in _ to keep a mutinous populace employed ; but 
a ſudden event broke his meaſures. Camillus ſubdued Falerii by his 
generolity, as he had dore Veii by his valour. A ſchoolmaſter of 
the town, who had the care of the education of youth, came and 
delivered ap the children of the beſt families in the place to the 


Roman general. Camillus was ſtruck with horror, though ace have Generofity 
arms, ſays he, yet know, wwe never make uſe of them —_ that tender of Camillus, 


age, which is ſpared even in the ſacking of towns, Immediately havin 
cauſed the maſter to be ſtripped, and his hands to be tied, he —— 
the youths to whip him — 4 again into the city, which no doubt but 
they did with all their hearts, ſays M. Rollin. 

The Faliſci, won by this generous act of Camillus, offer to ſurrender 
themſelves to the republic; and a treaty of alliance is concluded with 
a Poſthumius obtains a very conſiderable advantage over the 

qui. 

Sicinius, tribune of the people, and author of the law, propoſed 
for removing part of the people, and of the ſenate to Veii, had been 
continued this year, and was rechoſen for the year following. The 
ſenate, in revenge, cauſe the comitia by centuries to be convened for 


the elecling of conſuls, There had been none theſe fifteen years, 
360. 
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360. 

A. Virginius, and Q. Pomponius, who had been tribunes of the 
people the year before, are condemned in a fine, for having oppoſed 
Sicinius's law. The people, excited by Sicinius, were extravagantly 
fond of this law. The tribes are aſſembled to decide it ; but the 
conſtancy of Camillus, and the intreaties of the other ſenators, pre- 
vail over the intrigues of thoſe turbulent men; and the law is rejected. 
A happy deciſion for the republic, which would have been greatly 
weakened by ſuch a diviſion. 


: 361. , 

The great games, vowed by Camillus during the war of Veii, are 
celebrated by the conſuls. At the ſame time, Camillus himſelf dedi- 
cated the temple, he had promiſed to Juno, the patroneſs of Veii, 


and whoſe ſtatue he had removed to Rome. It is ſaid, that at the 


taking of Veii, one of thoſe who were commiſſioned to carry off 
this ſtatue, aſked it whether it was willing to go to Rome, and that 
the anſwer was, it conſented. The Pagans believed that the tutelary 
you of a town retired from thence, when it was going to be taken 

y an enemy. Diodorus of Sicily relates, that when the 'Tyrians 
were beſieged by Alexander the Great, they imagined that Apollo 
wanted to leave them, and to go over to that prince's camp ; upon 
which, they faſtened his ſtatue with a gold chain to the altar of Her- 


Evocation of cules, in order to hinder the god from running away. In conſe- 
— tutelary quence of the ſame perſuaſion, the Romans had à cuſtom of inviting 


out the guardian deities of a beſieged town; and part of the cere- 
monies obſerved in this ſort of evocations, are deſeribed at large by 
Macrobius (4). 

Some of the Hetrurian nations, alarmed at the conqueſt of Veii 
and Falerii, declare againſt Rome ; but were conquered the next 
year. The conſuls are ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, which at 
that time made great havock, and they reſign their employments. 
After a ſhort interregnum, it is agreed to ele& military tribunee, that 
Rome might not remain without magiſtrates, if ſome of them were 
infected with the diſeaſe. : 

By a cenſus taken this year, it appeared, that there were a hun- 
dred and fifty two thouſand, five hundred and eighty three citizens, 
able to bear arms. 

362. 

Rome ſtood more in need than ever of her forces: ſhe was upon 

the point of encountering enemies far -more formidable than thoſe 


ſhe had hitherto engaged. But unfortunately, at this very juncture 


ſhe loſt the great Camillus, who, fingle, was worth a whole army. 
This illuſtrious Roman was obliged to yield to the hatred which the 
people had conceived againſt him, for his ſteadineſs in oppoſing the 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 
plebeian factions, and in — the military diſcipline: being 
cited by the tribunes of the people, he goes, of his own accord, into 
baniſhment : and he is condemned, upon not appearing, under the 
pretence that he had converted ſome of the ſpoils of Veii to his own 
uſe. This ſort of condemnation of the moſt illuſtrious citizens, ſo 


vent at Rome, reſembled the Athenian oſtraciſm (e). Both were 


owing to an apprehenſion that citizens of diſtinguiſhed merit ſhould 
invade the public liberty. Scarce was Camillus departed, when am- 
baſſadors from the Gauls arrived at Rome, to demand ſatisfaction for 
an injury done them by the Romans, 


The Celtz /, a Gallic nation, had ſettled themſelves in Italy, Irruption of 
in the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus. They had opened themſelves a the Gavls. 


paſſage through the Alps, made four different irruptions, and had 
founded Milan, Breſcia, Como, with ſeveral other cities. And now 
lately they had made a fifth, under the command of their king 
Brennus; and at the inſtigation of an inhabitant of Cluſium (e). 
named (4) Arunx, who would fain be revenged for an injury done him 
by one of his fellow citizens, they came and laid ſiege to this city. 
The Clufini applied for ſuccours to the Romans ; but the three bro- 
thers, of the Fabian family, who were ſent as ambaſſadors to the 
Gauls, being offended at the haughty anſwer of their leader, and at 


the pride of thoſe barbarians, put themſelves at the head of the Cluſini. Cauſe of the 
Such was the breach of the law of nations, for which the Gallic war with 
ambaſſadors demanded ſatisfaction. The ſenate referred this affair he Gauls, 


to the people, who, far from puniſhing the Fabii, elected them all 


_ Y 


(e) Oftraciſm was a law of the Athenians, in virtue of which, they condemned 
thoſe, whoſe authority or influence gave them umbrage, to a ten years baniſhmen 
without confiſcating their eſtates, It was called oftraciſm, becauſe the —. 
voting was by writing on ſhells the name of the perſon they intended to baniſh, who 
was condemned by a plurality of votes, 

(f) The moſt ancient Greek authors beſtow this name indifferently on the Gaule 
and Germans ; thoſe who have examined more nicely into the ſubje&, give it only 
to the natives of Gaul ; others include the Spaniards ; thinking, with ſome appear- 
ance of reaſon, that th Celtæ had made an alliance with the Iberians, and that 
5 > 0g came the name of Celtiberians, This is the opinion of Lucan, I. 4. 

| A Prefugigue a gente vetwſla 
Callorum — . nomen Iber is. 
However, the name properly belongs only to the Gauls. In Cæſar's time, the Celtæ 
were in poſſeſſion of all that country which extends from the Rhine as far as the 
ocean, between mountVogeſus, the rivers Marne and Seine, on one fide ; the Rhone, 
the mountains of the Cevennes, and the Garonne, on the other fide. After Czſar's 
time, this country was called Gallia Celtica or Lugdunenfis, 

( g) Clufium was a city of Hetruria, ſituated near the Palus Clufina, now Chiana 
Palude. Polybius ſays, it was three days journey from Rome, e dnixu urges 
rde dd ds Tig Penig, lib. 2. c. 25. This town is now called Chiuß, and is waſhed 
by the little river Chiana, anciently Clanis, of which Si/ius makes mention, lib 8. 

Et Clanis, et Rubico, et Senonum de nomine Seng. 

) Arunx had been guardian to a young lucumo, who, as ſoon as he was of age, 

lell in love with his guardian's wife, and conveyed her away, as 
2. ; | ce 
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three mili tribunes for the following year, to inſult, as it were, 

the Gauls. This bravado coſt the Romans very dear. 

| | 363. 

The battle Brennus advances, meets the Roman army near the river Allia (%, 
of Allia, and obtains a complete victory. It was a general ſlaughter; the 
between number, the ſize, and the armour of thoſe foreigners, ſtruck ſuch 
—_ and, panic into the Romans, that they threw down their arms at the 


by the 
Gauls, 


Camillus 
nominated 


dictator. 


onſet, and betook themſelves to flight. Brennus, amazed at 
his victory, marched ſlowly to Rome for fear of an ambuſcade. He 
arrived the fourth day, and found the city without inhabitants; the 


youth had retired to the capitol, and the reſt of the people to tlie 


neighbouring cities, Brennus ſaw only a few old men in the forum, 
who had devoted themſelves to death, rather than fly from their 
country. The magnificence of their dreſs ſhewed them to be perſons | 
of diſtinction: ſome wore their pontifical habits, others their conſular 
robes, others their triumphal ornaments, and they were all ſcated 
in curule chairs. This ſolemnity drew the attention of the barbarians, 
and began to inſpire them with reſpe&, when a ſoldier had the curio. 
fity to touch the beard of one of thoſe venerable ſages, whoſe name 
was Papirius ; the haughty Roman puniſhed his bolineſs, by ſtriking 


Rome burnt him on the head with his ivory ſtaff, Immediately Papirius was 


killed, and with him the other old men; the city was likewiſe 
plundered and reduced to aſhes. 

The Gauls are repulſed with loſs in an attack againſt the capitol : they 
change the ſiege of this citadel into a blockade; while one half of their 
army make incurſions into the country, to pillage the inhabitant, 
and to raiſe contributions, | 

It is faid, that when Camillus baniſhed himſelf from Rome, he 
turned his eyes towards the capitol, and addreſſed his prayer to the 
gods, that if he was innocent, they would foon reduce the Roman: 15 
repent the loſs of him; and his prayers were heard. A conſiderable 


party of the Gavls had plundered the neighbourhood of Ardea, the 


capital of the Rutuli, where Camillus reſided. He ſeized this oppor- 
tunity, and marching out of Ardea at the head of the youth of that 
city, he ſurprized the Gauls in their ſleep, and cut them in pieces. 
How different this revenge from that of Coriolanus in the like calc! 
The Romans were more ſenſible than ever of the merit of Camillus, 
and of the loſs they had ſuſtained in depriving themſelves of fo great 
a man. The ſenate convene the curiæ in the capitol ; the act of con- 
demnation againſt Camillus is repealed ; and he is created dictator 
the ſecond time, _ 


_— 


(b) The learned ſeem to differ greatly about this river. But Livy has deſcribed it 
very exactly in theſe words; Gallis velut tumultuario exercitu raptim duclo, agrt u 
undecimum lafidem occur ſum eſt, qua flumen Allia, Cruſtuminis montibus prealto defiutt! 
alveo, baud multum A viam Tiberino amni miſcetur : from whence Holſtenius con- 
cludes the Allia to be that rivulet, which runs into the Tiber between the farm cf 
S. Columba and S. John, a little beyond Marcigliano. | Whit 
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While he was aſſembling the ſcattered remains of the battle of 
Allia, the Gauls perceived that a very ſteep rock, which led to the 
capitol, was unguarded ; upon which they climbed up in the night, 
and bad already reached the wall, when the geeſe, that were kept 
there in kononr of Juno, occaſioned an alarm by their cackling, 


and the beating of their wings. M. Manlius, a conſular, awaked Manlivs de- 
at this noiſe, and immediately repulſed the enemy. His chief fend: the 
reward was the ſurname of Capitolinus. The geeſe had likewiſe their capitol. 


recompence : a golden image of a gooſe was erected in memory of 
them, a kind of proceſſion was inſtituted to their honour; and a 
flock of theſe birds was ever after maintained at the public expence, 
by the name of the ſacred ges. No ſooner had the Romans eſcaped 
this danger, but they were preſſed by another. Proviſions were 
become ſo ſcarce, that they began to think of capitulating. The 
tribune Sulpitius had agreed with the Gauls to pay them a ſum 
of money, for which they were to raiſe the ſiege. During this tranſ- 
action, Camillus comes up, breaks of the ignominious treaty, gives 


battle to the enemy among the ruins of Rome, and puts them to Camillus 
flight; after which he overtakes them in the Gabinian way, within defeats the 
G 


eight miles of Rome, and gives them a total overthrow. 


364. 

The ſenate continue Camillus in the office of dictator, that he 
might have time to oppoſe the factions of the tribunes, who were for 
abandoning Rome, and going to live at Veii. But he prevailed on 
the people to ſtay and rebuild the city. Private perſons were allowed 
to take materials wherever they could find them. In leſs than a 
twelvemonth Rome roſe out of its aſhes; and Camillus was looked 
upon as its ſecond founder. The continuation of his dictatorſhip was 
the cauſe that only ſubaltern officers were appointed this year. Before 
the holding of the comitia, he abdicated ; and the next year military 
tribunes were choſen. - 

3 


If we may believe Feſtus, the poverty and want that were felt in 
Rome as ſoon as it was rebuilt, obliged the inhabitants to have re- 
"courſe to a barbarous expedient. This was to throw over a bridge 
into the Tiber, all the old men that had paſſed their ſixtieth year; 
from whence, he ſays, comes the expreſſion depontani ſenes (i), which 
became proverbial. But this is not at all probable. 
One of the tribunes of the people having cited Q. Fabius to anſwer 
for his conduct in violating the law of nations, by putting himſelf at 
the head of the Clufini, at the time when he was ſent ambaſſador to 


66 


„ () The name of depontani was likewiſe given to thoſe who were denied the privi- 
lege of voting in the Campus Martius: the prerogative century, or that which was 

firſt to give their voices, being ſeparated from the reſt of the people, came into an in- 
cloſed apartment, to which they gave the name of ſepra or ovilia, paſſing over the 
Pentas or narrow boards, laid there for the occafion ; & vs ponte dijici is to be ex- 
cluded from voting. ' . 

ir the 
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: the Gauls; his trial was prevented by ſudden death, which happened 
ſo ſeaſonably, that it was thought to have been voluntary. 

War with The qui, the Volſci, and the Hetrurians, enter into an alliance 

the Aqui, againſt the republic; and even the Latins and the Hernici (4), the 


— ancient allies of Rome, ſuffer themſelves to be dragged into this 


Hetrurians, om confederacy of the neighbouring nations. In this emergency, 
e Romans had none but Camillus in whom they could confide ; he 


is created dictator a third time, and ſoon ſubdues the ſeveral enemies 
They are of the republic. Camillus was arrived to ſo high a pitch of glory 
defeated by after this expedition, that ſome authors think he had three ſucceſſive 
Camillus, triumphs decreed him; but it is more probable that he had but one 
this time, which was his third. A great ſum of money was raiſed 
from the ſale of the captives, which enabled the republic to pay the 
Roman ladies for the jewels they had formerly contributed to make 
a preſent to Apollo. T 
ſcribed on them, are conſecrated in the temple of Juno. 


2 366. 
The military tribunes ravage the territory of the Aqui, to put it 
out of their power to revolt any more. Two cities in the lucumony of 
The capitol the Tarquinienſes are taken and demoliſhed. The capitol is repaired, 
repaired, and ſtrengthened with new works. 
They reſign before the time of holding the comitia, becauſe ſome 
religious ceremony had been omitted at the time of their election: up- 
on which an interregnum enſued. 


367. | 
Dedication of the temple of the god Mars, which had been vowed 
during the war with the Gauls. | 
Four new tribes were added in favour of thoſe among the Veientes, 
the Capenates, and the Faliſci, who, during the laſt war, had joined 
with the Romans. Theſe made in all twenty five tribes, 


| | | 368. 
Camillus Camillus was this year choſen one of the military tribunes. It had 
choſen mili- been cuſtomary to make him dictator, when the republic was in dan- 
tary tribune. ger; and now his collegues transferred the whole power of that office 
f into his hands, without giving him the title. The Volſci, the Latins, 
Defeats the the Hernici, and the Antiates, are defeated in a pitched battle. The 
confederates, Volſci ſhut themſelves up in Satricum (I), which is taken by ſtorm. 
Camillus afterwards recovers ſome towns from them, which they had 
lately wreſted from the republic. 


— r 


—— — 


(4). A people of new Latium, eaſtward, between the qui, Volſci, and Marſi; 
their chief town was Auagnia, now . 
(1) A town of Latium, of which no veſtiges are Its various revolu- 


tions are mentioned by Livy, lib, 2, c. 38. libs 6, c. 33, and lib, 7, c. 27. 


/ | 369- 


hree vaſes of gold, with Camillus's name in- 
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and impeach him before the comitia. The people being aſſembled 
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369. 
Diſturbances raiſed by Manlius Capitolinus. This factious patri- Domeſtic 
cian had ſaved his country from ruin, with a view of attaining the ®#urbancer, 
ſovereignty over it. But he did not diſcloſe his ambitious defigns, till 
Camillus's fourth tribuneſhip was expired; for he was afraid of that 
reat man as a true patriot, and he hated him as his rival. He enters 
Faro the faction of the tribunes of the people, touching the diftribu- 
tion of lands, and takes all needy debtors under his protection. As 
intelligence came at the ſame time that the Volſci had taken up arms, 
and were ſupported by the Latins and the Hernici ; A. Cornelius The Volfci 
Coſſus was named diftator. The Volſci are defeated, the dictator defeated, 
returns to Rome, and orders Manlius to be ſent to priſon. The ſenate 
ſet him at liberty ſoon after, becauſe of the anger of the populace, 
who went into mourning, as in times of public calamity. But this 


was only giving a leader to the ſeditious populace, 


70. 
The conſpiracy becomes public. Even the tribunes of the people, 
alarmed at the danger which threatened the ſtate, ſummon anlius, 


ſeveral times, put off pronouncing ſentence; for the fight of the 

capitol, which he had ſaved, was a ſtrong plea in his favour. This 

Camillus perceived, and, by the authority which he held as military 

tribune for the' fifth time, he removes the place of the comitiaz upon 

which Manlius is condemned to death, and thrown hcadlong from the 1ranſins 
capitol. Every kind of glory attended Camillus; after he had been condemned 
the deliverer and reſtorer of Rome, he was likewiſe the preſerver of 2nd thrown 
her liberty. The memory of Manlius was further perſecuted by a — 
hibition that none of his family ſhould ever bear the prænomen of — 5 
arcus, and that no patrician ſhould dwell on the capitol, where his 


houſe ſtood. 4. 
371. 


Moſt of the Roman colonies revolt. A peſtilence, with which The Roman 
Rome had been afflicted ever ſince the laſt year, hindered the war colonies 
from being renewed. This ſcourge was conſidered by Manlius's 
— as a puniſhment from heaven againſt the authors of his 

th. 

Commiſſioners appointed to make a diviſion of the Pomptin terri- 
tory (n) among the people, and to lead a colony to Nepet (=). 


i | 372. 
The troops of the republic are ſent againſt Velitræ, a Roman colony, 
which had revolted ; and the Præneſtini march to their aſſiſtance. 


(=) This js the Pomptinus Campus, which Strabo, lib. 5. calls +3 H eradins 

took its name from Sueſſa Pometia, a confiderable town of the Volſci, 

(=) Some writers call it alſo Nepe, others Nepete, and Ptolemy xt a; from 
thence ager M efinus, and colonia Nepenſu. It is now called Nepr, and is fituated 


Fear the river Poxzolo between Rome and Viterbo. 
I 2 The 
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The battle The Romans obtain a victory: and the battle being fought in the 
of Veliuz. neighbourhood of Velitræ, the vanquiſhed are obliged. to ſhelter 
themſelves within the walls of that city. 


373. 
Camillus is choſen military tribune the ſixth time, in conſequence 
of the new preparations of the Volſci, who, being joined by the 
Præneſtini, had taken Satricum, where they committed great cruel- 
The Volſci ties. Camillus, though advanced in years, had till as much prudence 
defeated, and courage as ever. He defeats the Volſci, after theſe 22 had 

obtained a ſmall advantage over Fuſius, his collegue, who engaged 
againſt his advice. Among the captives were found ſome of the 
inhabitants of Tuſculum ; upon which, Camillus marched againſt 
that city, and ſubdued it by his very preſence. The Tuſculans appear 
before him without arms, and make their ſubmiſſion to the ſenate ; 
who grant them the privileges of Roman citizens. 


| 374+ 

Domeſtic Diſturbances at Rome in conſequence of the ſuit carried on by cre- 

diſturbances ditors againſt debtors ; moſt of the plebelans having been rendered in- 
ſolvent by the expences they incurred in rebuilding their houſes. The 
Præneſtini make incurſions to the very gates of Rome; and yet the 
tribunes would ſuffer no levies. T. Quintius is named dictator. The 

The battle battle of Allia (2), where the enemy was beaten, and their camp 

of Allia, ' taken. This victory was followed by the ſurrender of Præneſte, and 
of eight ſtrong holds within its juriſdiction. The dictator triumphs at 
Rome, and . * in twenty days. The ſtatue of Jupiter Inperator, 
which he had brought with him from Præneſte, was placed in the ca- 
pitol, as an eternal monument of his glory. 
The centuries choſe three plebeians, among the military tribunes, for 
the following year. 


375. 
The two Manlii, who had been choſen to command the army, in 
preference to the plebeian tribunes, march againſt the joint forces of 
The Roman the Latins and the Volſci, and fall into an ambuſcade. The two Ro- 
camps taken man camps are taken and plundered, This misfortune was followed by 

1 revolt of the whole body of the Latins. 

Vollen. Ide three military tribunes, choſen from among the plebeians, ſuſ- 
pend the domeſtic broils. 0 

| 370. 
This year was leſs quiet than the laſt; and the centuries had choſen 
. fix patrician military tribunes. The ſenate are obliged to make a de- 
cree, that no body ſhall be moleſted, either for debt, or for the pay- 
ment of the uſual taxes, during the campaign againſt the Volſci, a 
were again up in arms. The Romans ravaged the enemy's country, 
not being able to bring them to an engagement. 


— 2 


/ 


(n) See note (1), p. 26, 
377» 
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377+ 
The Latins join the Volſci. The confederates are defeated ; and the The Latins 


terror ſpreads as far as Antium, a city of the Volſci, which ſurrenders 
to the Romans. The Latins, incenſed at this deſertion, fall upon Sa- 
tricum, another town of the Volſci, and burn it to the ground : from 
thence they march to Tuſculum, which they ſurprize ; but are ſhut up 
a by the Roman army, and every man of them is put to the 


M. Fabius Ambuſtus lays the foundation of a new revolution; which New dif- 
cauſed the ſuppreſſion of the military tribunate, and at length gained turbances. 


the plebeians admittance to the conſular dignity. The jealouſy which 
one of Fabius's daughters, married to a plebeian, had conceived againſt 
her eldeſt ſiſter, married to a patrician, was the original of ſo unexpect- 
ed achange, at a time when the people, loaded with debts, were 
28 more than ever by the nobility. Fabius, who was fond of his 

ughter, undertook to make her equal to her eldeſt ſiſter, and he 
compaſſed his aim. It ſeemed, fays father Catrou, as if it was to be 
the fate of Rome, that the great revolutions of that city ſhould always 
be owing to women. 

Fabius, to obtain his ends, procures the military tribuneſhip for his 
ſon-in-law, Licinius Stolo, and for another plebeian, named L. Sextius, 
a man in the flower of life, and who in merit was not inferior to 
Licinius. Immediately they propoſed three new laws; one concerning 
debts, was, that the intereſt, already paid, ſhould go towards diſcharg- 
ing ſo much of the principal, and the remainder be paid off at three 
equal payments; he ſecond, relating to lands, forbid any Roman 
citizen to poſſeſs more than five hundred acres ; the third, regardin 
the conſulate, ordained that the military tribunate ſhould be aboliſhed” 
and that two conſuls ſhould be annually choſen, and one of them be 
rays a plebeian. 

The patricians alarmed at this project, which tended to reduce 
their eſtates, and to abridge their privileges, have recourſe to their 
ordinary expcdient ; which was to divide the tribunes of the people. 
Eight of the lacter oppoſe the new laws, only by making uſe of the 


 fingle word, veto, I forbid; but it was as eaſy to one party as to 
another to Ir this word, and accordingly Licinius and Sextius 


made uſe of it in their turn. The time for the comitia — come, 
they oppoſed the election of military tribunes; a ſingle veto ſuſpended 
every reſolution, and the republic fell into a kind of anarchy. 


| 378. 379. 380. 381. 

The patricians, for theſe four years, had no ſhare in the government, 
Licinius and Sextius, who were always continued in the tribuneſhip, 
hindered the creation of any curule magiſtrates, none but plebeian 


- officers being elected, that is, tribunes of the _ and zdiles, 
| Livy and Vopiſcus mention an interregnum during t 


eſe four years; 
but the matter ſeems very uncertain, even according to their own 


I 3 383. 
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War with Licinius and Sextius conſent to the nomination of military trib 
the. Veliter- in order to purſue the war with the Veliterni, who had laid ſiege to 
P's Tuſculum. e enemy withdrew. to their capital, where they were 
beſieged in their turn. But as the ſiege of Velitrz could not be 
| finiſhed this campaign, military tribunes were choſen for the following 


year. 
. %. 383. | 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus, that great friend of the plebeians, was one 
of the- number. During his tribuneſhip, Licinius and Sextius dared to 
propoſe a fourth. law, that decemviri ſhould be choſen inſtead of duum- 
viri, to preſerve and interpret the Sibylline books, and one half of theſe 
decemviri ſhould be plebeians. The moſt intelligent part of the people 
were extremely ſenſible of the great . which accrued to the pa- 
tricians from this privilege of interpreting the books of the Sibylls, as 
they always interpreted them in their own favour. However, nothing 
was determined as yet, and the ſiege of Velitræ advanced but ſlowly. 


384. 
The commons chuſe other tribunes in the room of thoſe, who had 
been againſt the new laws, propofed by Licinius and Sextius. 
It is probable that the troops were returned from the ſiege of Ve- 
litræ, fince new military tribunes were not appointed. | 


| 385. 

Camillus is created dictator the fourth time: fuch were the laſt 
reſources of the republic, the dictatorſhip and Camillus. No other 
advantage however was reaped from hence at nt, except the 
dicator's ordering that the comitia, in which the laws of Sextius and 
Licinius were * ropoſed, ſhould be deferred to another time. 
Camillus laid down his office, from what motive hiſtorians differ. 
P. Manlius is appointed to ſucceed him, who chuſes for his general of 
the horſe, C. Licinius Stolo, a relation of the tribune of the ſame name. 
The occafion was favourable, the tribunes made uſe of it, and got 
the law paſſed, which related to the divi/on of lands. 


& oe” 
This year the military tribuneſhip was revived far the laſt time. 
Sextius. and Licinius, who were always continued in office, obtain 
the paſſing of the two laws, in regard to debts, and to the creation of 
decemviri (o) for taking care of the Sibylline books. There remained 
only the law concerning the conſulate, of moſt importance to the tri- 
bunes ; but this was put off till the republic could be delivered from 
a new army of Gauls, who had advanced to the banks of the Anio. 


_ Camillus, though almoſt fourſcore years old, was named dictator, in 
defeats the | 
Gauls on the * AL. AE bh n * — ——— — 
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exder to fight them : a glory which was really his due. He defeats 
the Gauls, and immediately after leads his vitorious bands to the 
conqueſt of Velitrz. At his return to Rome, finding the minds of 
the inhabitants in an extraordinary ferment, he makes a vow to ere 
a temple to Concord, upon reſtoring the public tranquillity. The law 


119 


relating to the conſulate was paſſed at length, but with ſome reftric- The conſu- 
tion; it only mentioned that one of the two conſuls might be choſen late reſtored, 


from among the people, whereas the tribunes inſiſted that one of the 
two ſhould be always a plebeian. | 


| | 387. 

Sextius gathered the firſt fruit of the oppoſition which the tribunes 
of the people had ſo long maintained againſt the patricians ; he was 
elected conſul together with L. Emilius. The ſenate refuſe to confirm 
his election; upon which, new diſputes ariſe between the two orders. 
Camillus, who had not as yet reſigned the dictatorſhip, hits upon an 
expedient, which reconciles both parties. He propoſes to ſeparate the 
prætorian function from the conſulate, ſo as to make them two diſtin 
offices, on condition that the prætors ſhould be always choſen from 


the nobilit 


Eſtabliſhment of. the prætorſhip (p). It ſeems that the name of Eſtabliſh- 


had been ſometimes given to conſuls; at leaſt in an ancient ment of the 


— 
w quoted by Livy, we find the expreſſion præ tor maximus, to ſignify 


the perſon inveſted with the firſt — in the ſtate. The prætorſhip, 


as we fee, was a branch cut off from the conſulate. The prætor had 
the civil authority in his hands, was intruſted with maintaining and 
executing the laws, in ſhort, with the adminiſtration of juſtice, He 
was alſo poſſeſſed of a military power ; but in this he was ſubordinate 
w the conſul, from whom he received orders, when they happened to 
be both in the ſame army. Spurius Furius, the fon of Camillus, was 
the firſt inveſted with this dignity. A place is marked out for the 
temple of Concord, which Camillus had vowed, The ſenate decree 


refuſe to adminiſter on this occaſion. games, 


fy Pretorſhip, 


the in thankſgiving for the reſtoration of the public tran - The great 


(p) The prator's name is derived @ precunds, ſignifying to go before, for which 
N 2 moſt of the old Latin commanders were ſtiled prateres, At firſt, only one was 
created ; but in the year of the city, 511, another was added; and then one of them 
adm juſtice among the citizens, with the title of præter urban; while the 
other determined cauſes relating to foreigners, and was called ＋ 0 Upon the 
conqueſt of Sicily and Sardinia in 520, two more prators were added, to aſſiſt the 
conſuls” in the government of the provinces, and two more upon the intire re- 
auction of Spain in 551. Sylla increaſed the number to eight, and Julius Czar 

When theſe magiſtrates were thus increaſed, the prator urbanus took 
of civil cauſes, and the other of criminal ; hence the latter had alſo the 

„There were likewiſe provincial prætors, who were intruſted 


il and military command in the Roman provinces ; but their office was 


Eſtabliſh- 


I 4 
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Eftabliſhment of the &diles curules, Upon the refuſal of the ple- 


ment of the hejan ædiles, the young patricians offered to execute the orders of the 


les, 


ivory chair (7), and to fit upon it in public aſſemblies, Thele officers 


ediles Curu- ſenate. 


relating to the great games. The ſenate readily embraced 
this opportunity of creating a new employment for thoſe of their own 
Curule officers were ſuch as had a riglit to be carried in an 


were the confol, the cenſor, the dictator, the prætor, and the curule 


Death of 
Camillus, 


zdile,” Cn. Quintius Capitolinus, and P. Cornelius Scipio, were the 
firft inveſted with this authority; but it ſoon became common to both 
orders, as well as the prætorſhip. It is obſervable, that by the 
exerciſe of curule officers, the . acquired the rank of nobility 
both for themſelves and their deſcendants. | 


, 388. 
A ſudden and unaccountable peſtilence ſweeps away num- 
bers at Rome. The moſt fatal ſtroke was the death of Camillus, 
which, notwithſtanding his great age, was an infinite loſs to the 
republic. I 
| 389. 
As the plague ſlill continued, ſeveral methods were uſed to appeaſe 


the gods: firſt a /e#i/ternium was ordered ; afterwards the Romans 
+ inſtituted to their honour the ſcenic ſhowws (7), ſo called becauſe they 


were repreſented on a ſcene, that is, on a ſtage, whereas the great 
games were celebrated in the circus. The ſcenic ſhows were at that 


time a kind of comedies, intermixed with dances. But this did not 
remove the plague. | | 


— 


. 


(#) Sella curulis ; the name is commonly derived à curru, becauſe they fat upon it 
as they rode in their chariots, 

(7). The adi ſcenici, ſo called from their being exhibited on a ſcene, that is, on a 
ſtage built in a ſhade, were divided into four ſpecies, ſatire, mimus, tragedy, and 
comedy. The firſt ſcenic performers were Hetrurians, in whoſe f fig- 
nified a player, and hence the Latin word biſtrio. Theſe hiftriones danced to t 
flute, but their dances were not accompanied with words, The Romans afterwards 
mimicked theſe dances, and intermixed jokes and raillery with them, This being 
agreeable to the people, ſome were tempted to compoſe verſes for the ſtage; but 
the firſt ſpeakers gave into the vicious taſte of the Feſcennini, a people of Hetruria, 
who, upon occaſion of merriment, uſed to treat one another with a ruſtie kind of 
raillery, Theſe (Feſcennines) were ſucceeded by ſatires written in verſe, ſet to the 
flute, and repeated with geſtures. The word ſatire is derived from ſatura, full, 


which is ſuppoſed to relate to /anx, a platter; this kind of poem abounding with va- 


rious matter. Livius Andronicus, about the year 514, turned the ſatires into regular 
plat and then the farces were laid aſide for ſume time; but were afterwards revived 


y the Roman youth, who acted them for their diverfion, at the end of their ſerious . 


pieces. Theſe farces were free from obſcenity, and were called Arellang from Atella, 
a town of the Oſcians in Campania, where they were firſt invented and they had 


'alſo the name of exedia, or interludes, The profeſſion of an actor was honourable 


among the Greeks ; but it was otherwiſe in Rome, where a profeſſed player could 
not belong to any tribe, or bear any civil or military officez though, if be excelled in 


his art, and behaved with proper conduct, he was ſure' of being treated with reſſ 
85 appears from the hiſtory of Roſcius. , | ö 90 
« | ' 390. 
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They were obliged to have recourſe to another expedient of a more 
extravagant nature, but conſecrated in the minds of the people by in- 
terate ſuperſtition. L. Manlius Imperioſus was named dictator, to 
drive-2 nail (v] into the wall of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, Tho ci as- 
Romans had borrowed from the Volfinienſes () in Hetruia, the . 
cuſtom of reckoning their years by nails, which the conſuls drove into 
this temple: and it is to be preſumed, ſays father Catrou, that when a 
particular year had been remarkable for public calamities, they fu 
ſitioaſly believed, that the augurs who had conſecrated the con 
were unluck y; for which reaſon a dictator was named, to the end that 
by happier omens he might correct thoſe of the conſuls. The firſt 
thing he had to do, was to reſume the function of driving the nail, 
called clawus annalis. 


. wm —ͤ!m — — . 9 o—_— NO 


| 391. 

The ſurname of Inperiaſus, given to Manlius, perfectly ſuited his Manlios 
character: during his NGatorthe, he had exerciſed great — over Imperioſug 
the citizens, whom he wanted to inliſt, under pretence of an expedi- ? 
tion againſt the Hernici: but at length he was obliged to reſign. M. 
Pomponius, tribune of the people, ſummons him before the comitia ; 

he eſcapes this danger, by the courage and filial piety of his fon, 
T. Manlius, whom he had long confincd to the country, becauſe of 
an impediment in his ſpeech. This youth, hearing the danger his His ſon's 
father'was in, went privately to the tribune, and holding a poniard to great filial 
his throat, obliged him to ſwear he would drop the proſecution. This Pietz. 
ation, though irregular in itſelf, was commenced for its motive ; 
young Manlius was created legionary tribune by the people, who be- 
gan now to confer this military dignity, which had hitherto been the 
gift of conſuls. There were fix tribunes in every legion (7), _— 

| made 
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( This the Romans called clavum pangere ; the annual ceremony of driving the 
nail was performed on the ides of September, when Livy ſays, that - r4tor maxi- 
mut drove it into the right fide of the temple of Jupiter, near where the temple of 
Minerva ſtood ; and by 1eafon that rare per ca tempora litera crant, it ſerved to ark 
the number of years t the law for preſerving this cuſtom was written in the tem ple of 
Minerva, begauſe numbers were invented by that goddeſs. 

( The Volfinienſes were the inhabitants of Yo/finii, a city of Hetruria, now 
| by the name of Bolſena, and fituate near the Velſinienfis lacus, which Livy, 
ud. 37, mentions to have flown with blood. Juvenal, ſat, 3. deſe bes the ſitua on 
of this city,. 56%71 — inter juga Volfiniis, The V | (inienſes uſed to 
drive their nail in the temple of Nortia, an Hetrurian Goddeſs, 

e The word gion is derived from legere, to chuſe, UW cauſe th / were compoſed 
n men. A legion comprehended a certain number of hoſe and foot, and 

was divided into ten cohorts ; in every cohort there were three nanu, or bands of 
ſoldiers, and in every band two centuries, or ordjnes, The turme, or tr f horſe, 
were divided, each into three centuries, ſo that there were ſixty centuries, «nd thirty 
Acute in every legion. The infantry was commanded by fix tribunes, with ſixty 
centurions, one to each century, The decuries were commanded by t'irty decurios, 
ad by one officer, to whom they gave the name of prete, and wno was at the 
head of an intire a/a or wing, In each company of foot they had ſometimes fopr 

hundied 


were twen 


ROMAN ANNALS, 
made in all twenty four ; for they generally raiſed four legions 
year, two for ws conſul. The people — claimed l 
nominating to ſix of thoſe places. | 
M. Curtius, a young patrician, throws himſelf, full armed, into a 

"> which had been formed all on a ſudden in the mid of the forum, 
e augurs being conſulted, in regard to this event, made anſwer, 
that the gulf would not cloſe, till the Romans threw what they had 


2 
- 


hundred and twenty, and ſometimes fix hundred men. In each — = ey ov 
Horſe, they had only thirty, viz, ten in each decury ; but in the wing three or four 
hundred. The legions took the name from the order in which they were raiſed, u 
prima, ſecunda, teriia, &c, the firſt was ſuperior to all the reft, number of le. 
gions was different in different times; at firſt there were only four, which were 
equally divided between the two conſuls ; yet, in caſes of neceſſity, we ſometime 
meet with no leſs than fixteen or eighteen, in Livy : in the ſecond Punic war, there 
five; and in the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, they amounted 
to forty, The number of fcot in a legion, Romulus fixed at three thouſand ; the 
common number afterwards in the times of the republic, was four thouſand ; in the 
ſecond Punic war, it aroſe to five thouſand ; after his they ſunk to four thotſand, 
or four thouſand two hundred, which was the number in Polybius's time. The 
foreign troops, under which we may comprize the ſecii and the auxiliaries, were not 
divided, as the citizens, into legions ; but firſt into two great bodies, termed ole u 
cornua, and thoſe again into companies. From their being diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
as to cover the two fides of the Roman legions, they were called alæ or wings ; and 
the officer that commanded them, was ſtiled prefetius, The Roman cavalry were 
always poſted at the wings of the army, and fought ſometimes on foot, and ſometime 
on horſeback, | 
The Romans drew up their army, before an in three lines, diftin- 
Euiſhed by the names of haflati, principes, and triarii, The haſlati, who com 
the firſt line, were ſo called from the ſpear or javelin, „which they 
The principes, who made the ſecond line, were ſo denominated, according to Var, 
becauſe in former times they were placed in the foremoſt line, and pew the attack ; 
or becauſe they were in the ſtrength and vigour of their age. The triarii bore that 
name, becauſe they formed the third line, and were commonly veterans, and the 
chief ſtrength of the army. The principes were armed with ſwords, and the triani 
with javelins called pila, from whence they likewiſe took the name of pilani. 
"Beſides theſe, the Romans had another ſort of infantry filed welites, 4 wolands 
or a velocitate, becauſe they were light armed, and conſequently fitteſt for all ſorts of 
nimble exerciſe. Theſe were generally ire“, or young fellows, and ſeem to hare 
hovered in looſe order before the army, Every manipulus or company in a legion, wa 
allowed two centurions or captains, one to each century. The triarit, or filan, 
being eſteemed the moſt honourable, had their centnrions eleQed{firſt ; next to them 
the principes ; and afterwards the haftati, whence they were called primus & ſecurdu 
Pilus, primus & ſocundur princeps, primus & ſecundus ws, and ſo on. The mot 
honourable of the centurions was the primipilus who was the centurion of the right 
hand order of the firſt manipulus of the triarit or pilani, He had the care of the eagle, 
or chief ſtandard of the legion, Befides the centurions, manipulus had two vexil- 
lavii, or enſigns ; and every centurion choſe two optiones or ſuccenturiones for his lieute- 
nants. Over the centurions were the tribunes, of whom there were fix in every le- 
gion'; their bufineſs was to decide all controverfies in the army, to give the word to 
the watch, &c. Next to the tribunes were the /egati, whoſe inftitution at firſt was 
not ſo much to command, as to adviſe ; but, in proceſs of time, they commanded in 
chief, under the general, and mana ed all affairs by his permiſſion z their number i 
not certainly known; but it is probable there was one to every legion, The general's 
place was between the trigrii aud the principe, from whence he commanded the 
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every ll oft valuable into it. Some hiſtorians pretend, that the chaſm was 
ege of Wil filed up as ſoon as Curtius jumped into it; but Livy, a more judi- 

cons writer, mentions this as a very dubious affair. It is to be 
into a obſerved, that we meet in hiſtory with an event of much the ſame na- 
forum, ture, which happened long before this, in Phrygia (); a further proof 
nfwer, that the Romans endeavoured to embelliſh their hiſtory with events 
ey had dorrowed from other nations. 

The conſul Genucius, falling into an ambuſcade, is killed by the TheRomane 
Hemici, and his army routed. On the other hand, Appius Claudius defeated by 
being created dictator, obtains a ſignal victory over the enemy. Ge. the Hernici. 
nocias was the firſt plebeian conſul, that had the management of a 
war: and the patricians took great advantage of his ill ſucceſs. 


392. 
But notwithſtanding their clamours, C, Licinius Stolo was named 
conſul the ſecond time. 

The war with the Hernici continues. The Tiburtes (e), being 
affited by the Gauls, take up arms, and encamp on the banks of the 
Amo. T. Quintius Pennus is named diftator, A ſingle combat be- 
tween young T. Manlius, and a Gaul of a gigantic ſtature, who had Manlivs 
challe the Romans. The Gauls, diſcouraged at the death of Torquatus, 
their champion, abandon their camp, and retire into Campania (x). 
Maalius and bis poſterity got the ſurname of Torquatus, from a collar 
(terguiz) which he tore from the dead body of his vanquiſhed enemy. 


| 393+ 
Advantages obtained over the Hernici and the Tiburtes. Servilius The Gaul 
Mah, being created dictator, defeats the Gauls, who had advanced defeated. 


2 


31 * 
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(1) This &ory js taken from the treatiſe of parallels between the Romans and 
Creeks, falſely attributed to Plutarch, At Celenz in Phrygia, there happened 
a terrible 4 and eruption of water, that ſwallowed up a great number 
of people : Midas conſulted the oracle, which gave him for anſwer, that if be 

into that gulf the moſt precious thing be had in the world, the earth 
| '®, threw in a heap of gold and ſilver; but this 
welſeQual, Anchyrus, the ton of Midas, reflecting that the moſt precious thing in 
nature ie the life and ſoul of Man, toak leave of his father and of his wife Timo- 
and mounting his horſe, he leaped into the abyſs, The earth immediately 
— Midas raiſed a golden altar upon the place, and dedicated it to Jupiter 


(#) The Tiburtes were the inhabitants of Tibur, a very ancient town of Latium, 
ated an the river Ania, naw Teverone, ſixteen miles from Rome, and, according 


« way Arg 1 by the Greeks, Tibur Argo pofitum calono, Virgil calls ig 
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The Hernici 


War with 
the Faliſci 


and the Tar- 
quinienſes, 


into the neighbourhood of Rome, and blocked up the gate Collina (0). 


After 


ROMAN ANNALS, 


their defeat they retire to Tibur, 


nh 394 | 
The Tiburtes draw near to Rome, but are repulſed with loſs. 


coll 


g new incurſions, the Romans are ob 


puts the Gauls to flight. 


Two new tribes are added to the former number, which made 
twenty a ö ; 

Law againſt openly canvaſling for votes, practiſed by the now; he 

mines, or wpftarts, who took a good deal of — obtain the 
5 conſulſhip. 


ſeven in all. 


| 396. 
The intereſt of money, which had been a long time 


ſettled 
breach of the law, which he himſelf had made, farbidding 
citizen to poſſeſs more than fix acres of land, 

Expedition againſt the Faliſci and the 


at one per cent, Licinius Stolo is condemned in 


ſurrenders upon articles. 
The tribunes of the people check an attempt of the conſul Ca, 


Manlius, upon the conſtitution. He had aſſembled his troopy by 


"+ f 395» 
The Hernici are ſubdued by the conſul Plautius; but Fabius, his 
ve, is not ſo ſucceſsful againſt the N The Gaul; 
iged to take the field 
a and to name a dictator; this was Sulpitius Peticus ; with the 
afiftance of the Latins, who were now reconciled to the Romans, he 


A fine for a 


ay 


Privernates (=) ; Privernum 


tribes, and made a law in the camp a thing unprecedented, and of 


very dangerous conſequence ; becauſe there was no law, how 
nicious ſoever, but a conſul might get paſſed, under the influence of 


the abſolute power, with whi 


he was veſted in the army. 


The 


tribunes forbid, upon pain of death, any magiſtrate to aſſemble the 
comitia out of Rome. 


397 
War with the Faliſci and the Tarquinienſes. When both armies 


of a new ſtrata 


came in preſence of each other, theſe people bethought themſelves 
; their prieſts advanced towards the Roman en- 


trenchments with lighted torches in one hand, and with fillers of 
different colours, in_imitation of ſerpents, in the other. This rid 


— 


— — 


O) So called from the hills Quirinalis and YViminalis, which joined in this place, It 
went alſo by the name of Salaria, from the ſalt, which the Sabines uſed to _ 
in this way z of 2uirinalis from the chapel of Romulus; of 1 — from the | 


Agonenſes which were repreſented here; and of Salutaris from 


in this neighbourhood, 
(*) Privernum was a town of the Volſcians, near the river Amaſenus, now 
Baudino, about twelve miles from Terracina. It is mentioned by Virgil, En. '!, 


Priverno, anti ua Metabus guum excederet urbe 
Laiæ prafignis bonere : the modern name is Piperns, _ i 


L 


temple of Health 


and by Silius, 'lib, 6, Priverno, viti 
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ous 2 tus, frightened the Rowans at firſt ; but they ſoon made 
_ © pay dear for their ſtratagem. The conſul Popilius, who 
commanded in this expedition, was a plebeian ; upon the breaking 
out of the war with the Hetrurians, it belonged to him to name a 
diftator, becauſe Fabius, his collegue, was employed againſt the Ti- 
burtes. Popilius pitches upon another plebeian, whoſe name was 
C Marcius Rutilus. The diQator defeats the Hetrurians on different 
occaſions, kills a great number of them, and takes ſeveral thouſand 
priſoners. He triumphs, by virtue of a decree of the people, not- 

withſtanding the oppoſition of the ſenate. 


398. 
- The plebeians ceaſe for a time to have a ſhare in the conſulate, after 
they had poſſeſſed it twelve years in conjunction with the patricians. 
The war with the Tiburtes and Tarquinienſes offers nothing re- 
markable. 


399. 

From the teſtimony of different hiſlorians, there is room to con- 

that there was a ſchiſm at Rome, and that one part of the 

e withdrawing from the comitia, choſe plebeian conſuls ; but in 

the capitoline faſt, M. Fabius and T. Quintius, both patricians, 

ue marked as conſuls for this year. 

Fabias ſubdues the Tiburtes ; and Quintius defeats the Tarquini- The Tibur- 
enſes in a bloody battle, which did not however prove deciſive. He tes and Tar- 


pat all the priſoners to the ſword, by way of repriſal, for the cruelty quinienſes 
0 


the Tarquinienſes had committed four years before, on upwards Ob fefeated, 


three” hundred Roman ſoldiers taken in an engagement. He ſav-4 
however three hundred and fifty eight Targuinientcs of the 2 
rank, to ſend to Rome, where, by order of the ſenate, they were 
beaten with rods, and then beheaded. 

The Romans conclude an alliance with the Samnites (a), w1.0 had 
ſent an embaſſy to deſire the friendſhip of the republic. 


400. 
T. Manlius Torquatus is created dictator, to command an arm 
againſt the Cærites (5), in revenge for their having joined the Tarqui- 


_ (s) The Samnites were a people of Italy, deſcended from the Sabines, inhabiting the 
inland of Picenum, (which contains the further Abruzzo, and part of the 
narquiate {of Ancona) between the Frentani and the Campani, Their chief towns 
= "Mk Eſernia, Sepinum, Allife, Telefia, now Bejano, Iſcruia, Sepino, 
7. 

The Czrites were the inhabitants of Cære, a famous city of Hetruria, of 
only the ruins were left in Strabo's time, Ix» ox{u , Though Care is 
ih undeclinable, yet we read in Virgil, «ft ingens gelidum lucus Ceritis 
anew, En, 7, The citizens were called Cerites, the — ſyllable ſhort, and 
Caritas, the ſecond long; 33 allo Cærerani. Near this town were the famous mineral 
waters called Ceretare. Its ancient name was Agylla, as we are informed 
by us Strabo, It is now a ſmall town near the Tuſcan ſea, known by the 
ume of (eee. Some think that the word cærimonia is derived from this city, 
Vhere outward forms were much obſerved, 


nienſes 
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nienſes in ravaging the territory of Rome. Manlius Torquatus is the 
ccc 
con 

The Czrites have recourſe to the clemency of the Romans; and are 
forgiven, in conſideration that the town of Cære had given ſhelter w 
the veſtals and pontifs, when Rome was taken by the Gauls. - A truce 
is granted them for a hundred years; and the dictator reſigns hi 


The diſpute about the conſulate is revived ; and the republic fall, 
into an interregnum, the tribunes of the people oppoſing the comit 
by centuries, till the patricians would conſent to the Hedtion of x 
plebeian. At length C. Martius Rurilus, a plebeian, is choſen conſul 


PARTICULAR REMARKS. 


FTER the extinction of the regal dignity, the Romans ſav 
nothing above them, except the gods, and the laws : but the 
s of Rome being inſufficient, as well in regard to government, 2 


to individuals, there maſt neceſſarily have been a thouſand diſputes and 


diviſions, before this part of civil polity could be rightly ſettled. 

We have already obſerved, that the inſtitution of the patrician dig- 
nity, and of the centuries, was extremely advantageous, inaſmuch a 
they tended gradually to deftroy the exorbitant power of the populy 


_ aſſemblies. The expulſion of the kings changed the face of this whole 


ſyſtem ; that which would have been productive of excellent effech, 
had the regal dignity ſubſiſted, muſt have been attended with very 


ill conſequences in a republic. The enormous privileges con ſertet 


on the patricians, and the abſolute authority which they derived from 
the comitia by centuries, formed a real Ariſtocracy, the inconver!- 
ences of which were quickly felt, when it appeared how neceffary it 
was for the people to have magiſtrates out of their own body 9 
defend their liberties. © The tribunes who were entruſted with this 
„% noble employ, had at firſt, ſays the abbe de Mably, neither the 
« external — of magiſtracy, nor even of a tribunal. They a 
„ in, an humble poſture before the ſenate-houſe; neither were 
« they permitted to come in, till the conſuls called them ; and 
then their whole office confiſted in oppoſing the decrees of that 
„% body, when they thought them prejudicial to the intereſts of the 
«© plebeians. But ſoon uſarped the privilege of convening the 
4 comitia, and ling them by tribes, in matters wherein the 
* 5 were directly concerned, ſuch as the election of magilirates, 
t or the proſecutions carried on againſt them, the appeal authorized 
« by the Valerian law, and the enacting of general laws. Th» 
i ſucceſs of the tribunes changed the whole form of goverament ; and 
« when once the people recovered the exerciſe of that ſovercignt)s 


„which they had enjoyed before the creation of centuries, Rome 


* began to wear the face of à perſect republic.” On this . 
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Aer and the arts, and of thoſe virtues which flow from 


Rome, as well as at Sparta, a ſenate, and a number of magiſtrates 
were entruſted with the ſeveral branches of 22 authority, of 
which the body of the people are incapable of ing a prudent uſe; 
hence that perpetuity of the ſame ſpirit, which ſeems to be the cha- 
racteriſtic — hence, in ſhort, that mixt government, whoſe 
ſeveral branches, tempered by each other, could neither neglect their 
duty, nor abuſe their authority. But the ſame author obſerves, that 
Rome was indebted for theſe advantages to a lucky combination 
of circumſtances, whereas Sparta owed them to the wileſt of the Greek 
—— ſo that the Romans did not borrow their fundamental laws 
from Greece. 

It was not ſo in regard to the other inſtitutions. Probably the Ro- 
mans themſelves were ſenſible that they were not ſufficiently poliſhed, 
for compiling a complete body of laws, ſince 2 — to 
borrow them of foreign nations. In vain would it be to obſerve, that 
the cauſe of this deputation, was that the plebeians did not chuſe to 
leave the legiſlative power in the hands of the patricians ; this objection 
will fall of itſelf, only by attending to facts. By the Terentian lac, 
had been ordained, that ten commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to 

pile a body of laws; and theſe commiſſioners might be choſen 
the order of plebeians, as well as from among the patricians. 
Beſides, their y_ was limited{to propoſing ; their regulations were not 
two have the force of law, till they had been laid before the public to 
be examined, and afterwards approved at an aſſembly of the people. 
Therefore the legiſlative power of the patricians was quite out of the 

The Romans could not do better, on this occaſion, than to have 
recourſe to the Greeks, a nation more learned, and of courſe wiſer and 
better than themſelves; for the effect of the arts and ſciences is not 
enly to render mankind more „but likewiſe more virtuous. 
By mlarging the ſphere of our taſte and knowledge, give us new 
wants, which are any a of happineſs when ſatisfied. Our 
waits cannot multiply, but the connexions and relations in human ſo- 
cee muſt increaſe in the ſame proportion. As mankind become 


" more dependent on each other, the ſtronger they unite : the more 


from ſociety, the greater privileges they grant it : and 
from this mutual intercourſe, ariſe that politeneis and humanity, which 
birth to every ſocial virtue. The Romans being deſtitute of the 
thence, were 

willing 


= 
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willing at leaſt to have laws; for which, indeed, they bad 
an urgent neceſſity. Toe les, we muſt confeſs, cannot eradicate 
vice, butſthey —— check to it; and in a ſociety, where the ge. 
nerality of the members are not over virtuous, it is goi —_—y 
to oblige them to preſerve appearances. Notwithſtanding that there 
are but few remains of the Papirian code, or even of the decemviral 
laws, ſtill it would be an eaſy matter to prove how greatly the latter 
ſurpaſſed the former. The nature of this work does not permit me to 
enter upon this parallel; thoſe who have a mind for a diſquiſition of 
that kind, may conſult the excellent hiſtory of Roman Juriſprudence, 
by M. Teraſſon. I muſt obſerve only, that the twelve tables contain 


many articles, which evidently partake of barbariſm, though we may 


ſay they were borrowed from the Greeks, or at leaſt, that the ſame, 
or nearly the ſame prevailed among this nation: which ought to 
be attributed to a certain auſterity of manners, inſeparable from re. 
publican governments, eſpecially in their original ſtate. But the Ro- 
mans being more rigid, and leſs poliſhed than the Greeks, improved 
upon the latter in the ſeveral inſtitutions of this kind. Of this, 
among others, we find a very ſtrong proof in the ſhocking deſpotiſm 
which fathers had over their children, and creditors over their debtors. 
Solon had made a prudent reformation at Athens, in regard to both theſe 
articles ; he ordained, that no perſon whatever ſhould have a power to 


ſell his children into ſlavery, except in caſes where they rendered them. 


ſelves deſerving of ſuch cruel treatment : he had even re the pri- 
vilege, by which creditors were empowered to confine their debtors in 
a private goal, and to load them with chains of a conſiderable weight, 
which ſhould torture their whole body. The twelve tables not only te- 
jected this reformation, but added ſomething ſtill more ſhocking againſt 
debtors, by ordaining that if a man was found inſolvent, his erecitors 
-might, after the third market day, cut his body in pieces, and divide 
it amongſt them. Yet have the laws of the twelve tables been extolled 
by all antiquity; and indeed, in many reſpects, they were worthy of 
admiration. May I be permitted to make a few remarks on ſuch 
articles as appear to me moſt ſtriking. os | 

The Romans, in digeſting a code, to be obſerved throughout their 
empire, gained an infinite advantage, that of eſtabliſhing a body of 
laws, univerſal and uniform, like reaſon and truth which are one, 
which exerciſe their authority indiſcriminately over all, and which 
ought to ſerve as a baſis to all laws. The Papirian code was not only 
faulty in many reſpects, but, moreover, incomplete; and what was 
worſt of all, it happened that at the time of the expulſion of the 
kings, the prieſts, in concert with the patricians, ſeized on the bet 
part of this code, which did not appear till about a century and 
a half after the promulgation of the twelve tables. With reaſon 
—— have —— authors affirmed, that from the _— the 

arquins to this promulgation, the Roman magiſtrates no 
other rule for their deciſions, than that natural equity by which 
mankind ought always to be directed- Had the pa — 
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ainned in ſo wre a ſlate, their conſtitution would have 
ing, and extremely imperfect; each province, — 9 


any note, would have endeavoured to preſerve its laws 
and. cuſtoms: che difference of circumſtances, intereſts, paſſions, and 


Private views of each magiſtrate, would have produced a un- 
— 0 men of ſound ſenſe, favourable to quibble and chicane, 


r- a 
#here muſt be ſome effort, or exertion, in the cauſe; but 
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Adiles having been obliged, when they entered 
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| | r 
amazed to ſee the arbitrary deciſions of her iſtrates 
ſhe thought herſelf governed by fixt and invarigble 
5 was therefore taken to reſtore the conſtitution by the 
ata edi, which at the ſame time that it preſerved what was god 
| great multitude of particular edits, forbad the ſtrates 
make any more for the future; by which means the laws were 
pred to — and uniformity, from whence they derive 
pripcipal force. 
(In the twelve tables we find two laws, which were as a great bleſ- 
the Romans, as the one and univerſal code. The frſt is, that 
parties do not come to an agreement, the judge ſhall hear the 
N ſun· riſe till noon. The ſecond ordains, that in the after- 
| ſhall decide the cauſe in favour of that party he 
2 in the right, and that all trial and diſpute muſt be over at ſun- 
t. Thus, ſays M. Teraſſon in his commentary on this law, de. lame 
cane, bow 2 „, 10 be heard and decided in one day. It 
Now not require much refloxion to fee the utility of ſuch laws. It is 
ion, that to ſuffer many years delays, with great trouble, vexation 
d in going through the ſeveral courts of judicature, would 
ahave been worſe than the law-ſuit itſelf ; and that it would have been 
| to loſe a cauſe immediately, than to gain it upon ſuch 
— —.— — Romans, — — — by the Greeks, 
& ,eſpecally in civil matters, all complicate — 
and numerous delays, which generally turn out to the — 
abe knaviſh chicaner. True it is, that at firſt they carried this point 
0 fr. They were afterwards obliged to enlarge the time forgiving 
| t, when things were not ready for a hearing; as likewiſe, to 
the time limited ſor throwing in an appeal: this, at firſt, was 
nee than two days; Juſtinian prolonged it to ten, a vexy woderate 
vm which. is enongh to nas th ü 
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N by particular magiſtrates were always ſhort ; that the Ramary t 
were ſaving of their time in radicial broceſſes ; and that they did not 
- depart from the moſt ſimple as well as the moſt expeditious forms of 
i jukice. Hence it is, that in the writings of the Romans, even of 
' thoſe who allowed themſelves the teſt liberties, we do not meet 
with thoſe ſatyrical ſtrokes againſt the bench, which, though wittily 
wrapped up, or couched in ludicrous alluſtons, do fometimes denote 
the cries and complaints of a whole nation. 
Though we do not find in the fragments of the laws of the 
twelve tables, any rule that obliged the magiſtrates to explain the 
motives on which they ſup their decrees, yet there is room to 
think they contained ſome regulation on this head, It ſeems, that 
the Roman magiſtrates were poſſeſſed of this valuable privilege, if we 
may jud 9. e monuments relating to theſe matters, which til! 
remain. I think there are very ſtrong hints, not to ſay proofs, of this 
in the 71 and 7th pieces of the collection inſerted by M. Teraſſon, at 
the end of his hiſtory of the Roman juriſprudence, Beſides, it is certain 
that in caſe of an appeal, the judge of the inferior court was obliged 
to give a ſummary of the affair to the appellant, with the reaſons of 
his decree, which the appellant laid before the ſuperior judge. One 
can hardly imagine any thing more uſeful than this method of giving, 
together with the decrees, a particular account of the motives and cir- 
- cumſtances by which the magiſtrates are determined. It ought to be con- 
| fidered as one of the moſt effectual means to avoid all ambiguity, and 
even all appearance of variation in law, and conſequently to prevent 
a multitude of ſuits. The principles being in themſelves invuriable, 
there can be no other difference in the deciſions, but that arifing from 
different circumſtances, which in fact do ſometimes make a total change 
in the nature of affairs. But if the parties at law and the counſel are 
acquainted with the motive of the decrees, this difference is never pro- 
ductive of — bad effect; the decrees may vary, but the law continues 
invariable, like the principles on which it is founded. It muſt be 
acknowledged, moreover, that the method of explaining the motives 
for paſling judgment, is the only way to gain the intire-confidence of 
the public, becauſe then there 1s no reaſon to apprehend that either 
_ folicitation or fraud will ever be able to prevail over equity and juſtice. 
It is impoſſible to conceive that the Romans ſhould not have endea- 
voured to to themſelves ſo great a bleſſing, by the laws of the 
twelve tables; for a people who make their own laws, have infinite 
advantages over thoſe, who are indebted for them to cuſtom, and to 
à variety of circumſtances. The latter being obliged to take them in 
_ their preſent condition, are under a neceſſity of endeavouring to im- 
© prove them {ſingly ; ſo that they never can arrive at perfection. On 
the contrary, the former being confined by no particular object, may oo 
direct their aim to the utmoſt ſublimity. Wh vat e 
Another advantage which no one dare will deny che laws of the 
© twelve tables, is fimplicity ; and this ought to be the principal aim a 
e eee, Je anewpt to guard againſt every Ponble caſe, W > 
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tation and diſorder ; in the matter of laws, ſmall inconveniencies muſt 
be overlooked for the ſake of great advantages. This admirable fim- 
plicity we ſhall find in the fragments of the decemviral laws ; and 
Cicero, by giving us to underſtand that they were ſhort, and not nu- 
uaints us at the ſame time that they were extremely 
ys that they made but a ſmall book, /ibeluus, preferable 
however to all the libraries of philoſophers. 

' 'Mentioning the inſtitution of the feciales, we took notice, that, 
according to lome authors, one of the privileges of thoſe officers con- 
ſiſted in acting as mediators in diſputes ariſing between individuals. 
Here we are obliged to obſerve, that we can neither find in the twelve 


to be preſumed it never exiſted : it would have been too beneficial to 


this method of reconciliation. When one o 


the Romans ever to cf it. In their cuſtoms we meet with ſomethin 


ſhould be referred to arbitrators (c) ; he who 
made 


-Othef, that the di 
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le) The Romans had three ſort of judges, beſides the prætor, who allowed or 


confirmed them, viz. arbitri, reciperatoret, et centumviri litibus judicandis. The 
firſt, tiled ſimply judicer, were thoſe above deſcribed by our author. The ſecond were 
fo decide the cotitroverſies about receiving or recovering loſt or ſtolen goods. The 


third were the uſual judges in private cauſes ; three of them were taken out of each 
ende, which made them a hundred and five, and at length they were increaſed to 


-  & hundred and eighty. The plaintiff and defendant were called 4 er and revs, The 


= 


procurateres were the proctors or ſolicitors ; the adwocati or fatroni were the council; 
and their being retained by one party was called mandatum. In their proceedings, the 

| Was in jus wocare, the citing of a perſon into court. The ſecond was «dere 
Sen, which was propoſing before the magiſtrate the action to the defendant. 


© The third was poſftulatio afioris, which was requeſting of the prætor, that it might 


be lawful for th 


intiff to enter his action. On the day of trial, the plaintiff 


{ 1 8 to er the ſuit; and this was called intendere actionem, wel litem. 
the PYiuiatio 


was granted, the plaintiff obliged the defendant to give ſureties 


"for tis appearance, which was termed wadari rem; and the defetidant pro- 


, 
— 


i vadimoninm, entered into a bond for his appearance, which was commonly the 
third day following, The parties always made oath they did not go to Jaw with an 
latent to abuſe one another, and this was the juramentum calumnia, The arguing 


Fj caſe was diſceptatio cauſa, Sentence was paſſed by a majority of the judges : 


' conſequence of the ſentence was either in integram reftitutio, that is, upon 
ition of the party to allow him another hearing j or addi&#ie, that is, to deliver 
party caſt into his adverſary's diſpoſal, till ſatisſaction was made; or judiciuns 


ani, Which was an action brought for falſe accuſation; or judicium fal, 
| . Which was an action againſt the judges for corruption. 


Sach was the method of proceeding in private cauſes ; public ſudgments were in 


| fegard to actions that tended either mediately, or immediately to the ruin of the 
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flats. And here the gue/iter made an inquiry into the crime ; the accuſer entered 
the name of the offender, which they called gemini delatio ; the prietor * 1 
day for the trial, which was diem dicere 5 the judex gueſftionis managed the trial x 
the judices ſele2i gave their verdict like our juries and their impanelling was called 
in judicum, When the prætor ſent them out to conſult (mittabat judices in confl- 

lem) he delivered to each of them three tablets covered with wax, one of abſolution, 
marked A; the ſecond of condemnation, marked C z the third of ampliationy of ad- 
K- 2 joutam eat 


every thing, becauſe we mult needs fall into compli- 


ractice, ſo that it is 
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made this demand was obliged to abide by the ſentence ; on the con- 
trary, the other could appeal, but was condemned in a fine, if it 
went againſt him. The "one of — twelve tables, ordain in ſeyeral 
caſes, that the magiſtrates ſhall int As Tn to ſettle matters 
between the contending — . heſe arbitrators were to begin 
-with giving their advice; then if the obſtinacy of the parties obliged 
them to it, they proceeded to give ſentence ; and party who 
believed himſelf injured, had a right to ap The arbitrators 
-thought their honour concerned, in giving counſels, or 
fuch judgments, as would be confirmed by the iſtrates ; ; and there 
is no doubt but by this method they had it in power to ſtifle 
an infinite number of ſuits, which would have otherwiſe been the ruin 
of families, by fomenting hatred, anxiety, and diviſion. 

It would be hard if the Greeks and Romans were the only people 
For whom providence deſigned the poſſeſſion of 121 advanta 
nations more learned, more poliſhed, more 5 3 
undoubtedly a ee to thoſe invaluable bl And, pers eed, we 
have been pleaſed to ſee how eager ſome p hilo phie princes, in our 
times, have been to procure theſe bleſſings for their ſubjects; and 
ſtill 2 pleaſed to ſee that the reſt of — r the 
exam 
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Pleaſed into a proper number of urns or boxes, and the tablets bein qr, th 

.tor pronounced ſentence by a majority, But we find that in 2 T: 5 
ment was ſometimes 3 by the w ole people. The on were | 

faſli, when it was lawfol for the pretor to fit in Judgn d to 22 theſe three 


ſolemn words, do, * af addice, I ft bere fog ive laws, declare were e 

The puniſhments inflifted on offenders b. y the law, _ 22.5 0 num, 
vincula, werbera, telio, ignominia, exilium, ſervitus, mort, a pecuniary mult, im- 
. priſonment, retaliation, T ſhame, baniſhment, flavery, death. ihment, 
or exilium, was not 2 di puniſhment, but by conſequepes, by forbidding, the con- 
_ demned perſon the uſe of water and fire, agu et ignis interdiftio. Under — 7 


>08 ital puniſhments, were included percuſſio o ſecuri _ e 
. 2 ZE 


ectio d Ti 2 in crucem aftio, and 27 e 
— * — — 2 ormed in prilon ; ST 
_— called the ; or from the Tarpeian a Toy 
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— 4 | Year of Rome 401. 
Before Chrift 353. 


* 
* 
— — 


0 r ILLITY being reſtored, the conſuls applied their Diſputes 
thoughts towards terminating the diſputes about debtors, which about 
began to excite freſh diſturbances : accordingly five commiſſioners were 4b9n%. 


appointed for that end, whio ſettled matters to the general ſatisfaction. 
A report being ſpread, that the Hetrurians were all up in arms, Ju- 
lius Iulus was created dictator; but the report proved falle, >. 


| 402. 

The Conſuls for this year were both patricians. The Tarquinienſes 
and Faliſci ſubmit, and obtain a truce of forty years. 
C. Marcius Rutilus, the firſt plebeian that had ever been raiſed to 
the diQatorial dignity, was likewiſe the firſt of that order inveſted with 
che cenſorſhip ; gn office at that time important, and which grew much 
more ſo, becauſe, according to Feſtus, the cenſors had then obtained 
the privilege of creating md degrading ſenators. 


ie. 403. 

The tn could not hinder Popilius Lznas, a plebeian, from 
_—_ „chis year, in the conſulate; notwithſtanding, that to 

inſt this blow, they had prevailed upon the conſuls to name M. Fa- 
D Ambuſtus to the diftatorſhip. The chagrin and jealouſy of the 


the canſuls, which Popilius was hindered from doing by his wounds, 

and his collegue Scipio by illneſs. The dictator procured the two new 

conſuls to be choſen from the patrician order, and he himſelf was no- 
— | 


minated to chat office. 


©, 404+ 
Rome was not only obliged to fight againſt the Gauls, who had re- 
newed their hoſtilities, but likewiſe againſt pirates from Greece, who 
infeſted the coaſts of Italy; and the ſadden deſertion of the Latins in 
0 critical a conjuncture, threw the republic into a very great dilemma. 
the death of the conſul Appius Claudius Craſſus, the whole weight 


of the war fell upon Camillus. M. Valerius, a young man of three single 
und twenty, fights a ſingle combat with a champion of the Gauls, of bat betwixt 
gigantic ſtature, who had challenged the braveſt of the Romans. The M. Valerius 


extraordinary interpoſition of heaven, ſays Livy, diminiſhed, in ſome 
 aneaſtre,” the merit of Valerius's victory; for a raven, perching upon 
Helmet, and flying in the face of the giant, during the hight, 
64 ages him with his wings, till the young Roman laid him dead on 
theſpot. Hence he had the _ of Corvus, which was tranſmitted 
» WA Ss k nonen 4%; i * 3 a n y Uh 'to 


* | 


-patriciaris, were much increaſed by a ſignal victory which Popilius ob- The Gauls 
tained over the Gauls, and where he — an honourable wound. defeated by 
L. Furius Camillus was created dictator, to preſide at the election of Popilius, 


N * * 
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to his deſcendants. This victory of Valerius was, in ſome meaſure, 
The Gauls a —— of that which Camillus obtained over the Gauls, the remains 
60 


defeated, of whom retired to Apulia. Camillus advances towards the fea coaſt, 
in order to drive away the pirates, and nominates T. Manlius Tor- 
uatus dictator, to preſide at the comitia. M. Valerius Corvus, 
gh abſent, is choſen conſul at an age when he was not even 
qualified to have a place in the ſenate. 


The Greek pirates retired for want of freſh water, and other pro- 
viſions to keep the ſea. ok 
The Romans had recourſe to a lefifternium, in order to remove the 


ue. | | 
Pieyns qopme of allnncy e 
406. | | 
Intereſt of The complaints of the people obliged the conſuls to reduce the 
money te- intereſt of money one half, that is, to half per cent. Debtors were 
*. likewiſe allowed the privilege of diſcharging the principal in four 
Ln | 


h 407, | 
Valerius Valerius Corvus, conſul the ſecond time, is before hand with the 
Corvustakes Volſci and the Antiates, who were preparing to enter the Roman 
Satricum. territory: he defeats them, takes Satricum, which the confederates 
had made their place of arms, and ſets fire to it, after it had been 
ſacked by his ſoldiers. Four thouſand priſoners of war were ſold, 
and the money, accruing from the ſale, was depoſited in the public 
treaſury, * 
409, = 


L. Furius is created diQator to fight the Aurunci. This 
nation, bordering on the Volſci, had dared to enter the lifts wit 
The Volfci Rome; byt the dictator made them fly. The Volſci are conquered 
conquered a a ſecond time. The ſenate, in conſequence of a vow made by the 
ſecond time, dictator, order a temple to be built on the capitol, and dedicated to 
uno Moneta, ſo called from an important warning, which fhe is 
id to have given to the Romans. ** In proceſs of time, as father 
Catrou obſerves, the temple of Juno Moneta became a public mint; 
% and thence the metal, which was ſtamped for the uſe of commerce, 
„ took the name of montta (c).“ | 15 


499. 


— 


(e) The Romans reckoned their money by 21, Fry Seftertii or ni, denarii, 

. ſolidi qr qurei, The moſt ancient coin was the i, ſtamped by Servius Tullius, 
with the image of pecus, or ſmall cattle, whence it had the name of a ; it bad 
afterwards the impreſs of a Janus, and on the reverſe the rofirum of a ſhip; in the 
beginning it was /ibralis, or of a pound weight, and even after it was diminiſhed, 
iv retained the flame of libella, They had no other money, till the year 484, when 
; filver began to be coined, The as was ſo named guaff xr, or braſs, being of that 
metal; it firſt conßiſted of 1 lb. weight ; but, at length, it came down to half an 
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9 | ] ; N 
CONSULS. [To Ka Eminent and learned| Cotemporary princes. 
| f Rome. J. 4 men. ; 
Publius Valerjus Pub- 401 us Claudius Cen- | Kingdom of dab. 
licola. * $33 , or Centemma-| Jaddua, fon of Jo- 
Caius Marcius Rutilus. | anus, a Roman civilian, | nathan, is elected the 
Caius Sulpitius Peti-| 402 | 352 | flouriſhed towards the |fixth high prieſt fince 
cus, 5®, year of Rome 449 the deliverance, the 
. Pennus This Appius, was | year before Chriſt 
Cincinnatus, 3 the . — OW high prieft, 
Marcus Popilius Appius Claudius the God's particular per- 
nns. * | 493 | 357 —— In private | miſſion, appeared in a 
L. Cornelius Scipio, life he was famous for |dream to Alexander, 
Lucius Furius Camil-] 404 350 [applying his time to the great king of Ma- 
lus. the interpretation of | cedonia, to whom he 
App. Claudius Craſſus. the laws; and during | predicted his victories 
— Lie- 40s | 349 bis cenſorſhip, he im- |over the Perſians, 
. Das. 4*, mortalized his name, | This viſion happened 
M. Valerius Corvus. by erecting two mo- in 4334 
Caius Plautius Hyp-] 406 | 348 [numents, one called] Alexander, bed 
ſxus, the via Appia, and the laid Gege to Tyre, ap- 
T. Manlivs Imperio- other the fine aque-|plied to Jaddua for 8 
ſus Torquatus. duct, known by the | ſupply of proviſions, 
Marcus Valerius Cor-| 40% | 347 name of the Claudian|but Jaddua refuſed to 
vu. 3®, water, comply with his re- 
Caius Petilius Libo. Ariflotle, a famous | queſt, left he ſhould vi- 
Marcus Fabius Dorſo. | 408 | 446 | Greek philoſopher ,|olate the treaty which 
$ServiusSulpitiusCame- chief of Peripate- | the Jewiſh people had 
rinus, tics, born at Stagira| concluded with Darius, 
Martius Rutilus.| 409 345 in Macedonia, died] King of Perſia. Alex- 
. Manlius Imperio- in the hundred and | ander, irritated at this 
ſus Torquatus. 29. fourteenth olympiad. |refuſal, advances to- 
M. Valerius Corvus. 410 | 344 It is well known| wards Jeruſalem, with 
A+ Cornelius Cofſus. . | that he was preceptor | a full reſolution to de- 
Caius Martius Rutilus.] 412 | 343 | toAlexander the Great, ſtroy this city, But 
2% and that his philoſo-| Jaddua having gone 
Servilius Ahala, hical works, after |out to meet him, to- 
Caivs Plavtius 412 | 342 — been in ſome |gether with his prieſts 
ſus. 29, meaſure idolized for. in their ſacerdotal ba- 
L. Emilius Mamerci- ſeveral centuries, fell | bits, this prince was 
_ at length into con- | ſurprized at ſeeing the 
T. Manlius Imperio-| 413 | 341 |tempt. But ſometimes | very perſon who had 
ſus Torquatus. 4*. it is uſeful, and even appeared to him in his 
Publius Decius Mus. glorious, to return the dream; and he re- 
T. Emilius Mamerci-| 414 | 340 | way we came. Ariſto- | verenced the name of 
_ tle's philoſophy is read God, engraved on the 
-Q. Publilius Philo, again, and we till find gold plate which the 
L. Furius Camillus, 415 | 339 | ſome parts of it worthy | high prieſt wore on hie 
Caius Menius. of being admired, His | breaſt. Alexander went 
O. Sulpitius Longus. 416 | 338 | rhetorical works have|to Jeruſalem in the 
Pablilius Klus Pe-“ had a never · fading re · |ſpirit of „ offered 
tus. putation. up facrifices in the 
_LociusPapiriusCraffos.| 417 | 337 | Caius Fabius Piftyr [temple, granted new 
© Clo Duilivs, * lived the year of [privileges to the Jews 
+ 4+ aol | Reims £6 and confirmed thoſe 
4 Marcus K 4 which 
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3 409. **— 
The new temple is dedicated by the conſuls. P. Valerius Pub- 
licola is created diftator, to ſuperintend the expiation of ſome pre- 
tended prodigies. H 
410. 


Beginning of Beginning of the war with the Samnites, a people inhabiting that 
the war with rt of Kah which, at preſent, goes by the name of Abruzzo. 8 The 


ampanlans, having been vigorouſly attacked by the Samnites, were 

obliged to implore the aſſiltance of the Romans, who at firſt refuſed 
to take up arms in their behalf, becauſe of the alliance ſubſiſting be- 
tween the Samnites and their republic. The Campanian ambaſſadors, 
ih order to determine the ſenate, agreed to ſurrender all Campania to 
the republic, as a Roman province, purſuant to the powers with 
Which they had been inveſted. The Samnites refuſing to withdraw 
their troops from Campania, a war commences on both fides with 
you fury. Valerius, in his third conſulate, obtains two viRories in 

mpania, over theſe new and formidable enemies, at the fame time 
at his collegue, Cornelius, diſcomfits them on the confines of Sam- 
jom. The two conſuls were honqured with a triumph, but they did 
not both receive the ſame commendations. Cornelius had impru- 
dently marched his army into a valley, commanded by the enemy, 
from whence he was extricated by the addreſs and courage of P. Decius 

us, a legionary tribune, Decius appeared at the triumph, wearin 

ee crowns, which had been conferred upon him by the conſul 
the army; in ſhort, his glory eclipſed that of the Re 

The news of ſo many victories, engaged the Faliſci to change the 

truce which wy had concluded with the Romans, into a treaty of 
alliance. The Carthaginians ſent to compliment the Rane on their 


NE n N 
The conſal Marcius detects a conſpiracy formed by the ſoldiers, 


— 


2 — 
1 — — 


_©ounce; in value it was about three farthings of our money, and ten of them made 3 
Aan. The ſubdivifions were ſemiſſis half the ar, rriens the third part, quadrans 
the fourth, by ſome called iuris and terencius ; and ſextans the part. The 
oſeflertius was a fl ver coin equal to the fourth part of a Jenarius, Nummus, when men- 
tioned as a piece of money, was the ſame with the ſefertius, The denarius was the 
chief filver coin amont the Romans, in value of our money eightpence half. penny far- 
thing; it Was alfo called —— and guatrigatus, from bearidg the impreffion of the 
'bige and yuadrige. The fubdiviſions of It were the quinarius, or Half, called Ikewiſe 
vicroriatus from the image of victory on it; and the ſeftertius, which bas been men- 
"tioned already. The Roman gold coin was the aureus, Which 
*double the Aenariut, and in our money was worth 178, 1 d. eh, qua, The fun 
. "In uſe among the Romans were chiefly three, the /efertivm, the bra, and the 
talent. The ſefltrtium contained a thouſagd fern, about 7 1, 16 8. and 39, of our 
money. The libra contained twelve ounces of filver, and was Worth 3 I. The ta- 
ent contained twenty four ſefertia, and was worth 187 1. 10 6. In marking their 
coln, the as, 'betatſe jt contained at firſt a pound Weight, was Expreffed b an L * 
ä the 3 in value two pounds bf brefs and a half, 2 
or * F | 
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p | 
Marcus Valerius Cor- 


vu, . 
M. Artitius Regulus. 
Titus — 


nus. | 
Spurius Polthumius Al- 
binus. 
Lucius Papirius Curſor, 
C. Petilius Libo, 
A. Cornelius Coſſus. 
g 2*, 
Cn,Domitius Calvinus. 
Matcus Claudius Mar- 
_ cellus, 


P. Plantius Proculus. | 
Publius Cornelius Sca- 


C. Pztilius Libo. 2. 

L. Papirius Mugillanus, 

Leet Forive Camil-; 
tus. 20. 

Decius Juntus Brutus 
Scæva. = 

Papirius is 


, pirius 
QPublilius Philo. ; . 


5. 
Vint. 


— — 


J. C. 


— 


| 
336 


333 


332 
337 
330 


329 


| 328 


327 


325 


Kaas 


= YM MM. 


e to the Ro- 


| with a defire of im- 
{proving them by ſtu- 


Eminent and harned 
mean. 


| The ſurname of Pjc- 
for _—_— which he 
tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, is owing to his 
having painted in fre- 
ſco, infide of the 
temple of Salus, which 
was built at Rome by 
Brutus the dictator. 
This was the firſt time 
that the degant art of 

inting was known to 

ve been employed in 
this city: it was com- 


mans by the Etraſeans, 
who had received it of 
the Greeks, 
Demoſibenes, an A 
thenian orator, born 
towards the hundredth 
olympiad, died in the 
teenth. His education 


was neglefted by his 


27 
II 


4 iofs 
HH 
37 $1, 
#17: 


F 
fas 


ſeventh high prieſt af- 
ter the deliverance, in 


ardians, who had not defend themſelves 


entruſſed with the 
care of him after the 
death of his father; 
but nature had given 
him moſt ſurprizing 
parts, and inſpired him 


dy: at the age of ſe- 


{Athenian generals had | 


been hitherto by their 
arms, At length, find 
ing himſclf in danger 
of falling into Antipa- 
ter s hands, who had 


out of 


Bias, is the eighth high 
rieſt, ſince the de- 


iverance, 


ſent ſome perſons to 


| 220 [rei in the inan 


of his retuement, he 
ended 


by ſeventy two inter- 
eters, hom he in- 
of Calauria, the place |vited from Jjerulem. 


Kings 


127 


revolts. 


ing this formidable war with honour. They choſe Manlius Torque 


. after jt had been, founded by the Etruſcans z or from its ſpacious fields, 2 c, yt 
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who had wintered at Capua (c) : 5 — with the plenty and luxury | 

of that capital of Campania, they had taken a reſolution to ſeize it for Ml 
themſelves, and to refide there. The conſul tries to break their mea. 
ſures, by ſending away the ring-leaders to Rome under different pre- . 
tences. The mutineers deſert in great numbers, ſufficient to form an 1 * 
army. Valerius Corvus is 5 dictator on this occaſion; but IT 
inſtead of fighting the rebels, he comes to a parley, and prevails oa WW quint. Ar 
them to ſubmit. ple were aſſembled in comitia on this very uus. 20 
account, and granted 4 a general on. It is ſaid, that uſury L, Phutiu 
was then abſolutely aboliſhed at Rome, uſe it had been the chief 4 
pretext of the revolt; and, at the ſame time, ſeveral other laws were Ju. 
enacted in favour of the people. | e Jonivs 


alt M | 412. | Spurius N 
The Privernates make a ſudden incurſion, and ravage the territories 
of Norba and Setia (4), which were Roman colonies. Some of the Leni 
other nations, bordering upon Rome, began likewiſe to ſtir; but Lies Pag 
they were quickly reduced by the conſul Plautius. ZEmilius, the other 50 0 
conſul, marches an army into the territory of the Samnites, whom he 
found very quiet, not daring to appear in the field. Being thus with. 
held by fear, they ſent deputies to Rome, and obtained the renewal 
of their alliance with the republic. The Latins break once more with 
Rome, and commit hoſlilities againſt the Samnites, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Campanians, who, on this occaſion, ſhewed themſelves more 
actuated with a deſire of revenge againſt the Samnites, than with gra- 
titude towards the Romans: "Ihe holding of the comitia is brought 
on before the uſual time, in order to elect conſuls capable of condud- 


tus, and the famous P. Decius Mus, a plebeian. 


2 413. | : 
No conſulate this long time had been ſo fruitful of oo. events, 
pirus, who 


The Romans conclude an alliance with Alexander king of 


*—— 


Popivius it n 
— — — —— — "With 


(e) Cees was a very e of Campania, ſo called, (for its former name Wd 
p = 


had been Vulturnus) either from Capys, a Samnite general by whom it was takes, 


agro, Which ſeerns to be Pliny's opinion; or from being the capital of the pro 

». according to Strabo, who calls it adds Ta ov « 241 nw Ty _ Yal. 
rec, ver? caput ut nemen ſonat. The beautiful ſituation of this city, and the ſeri - 

ity of the neighbouring ſoil; rendered it the ſeat of pleaſure, It is now a village it 

the terra di lgvorg, called S. Maria di Capua, diſtant about a mile from the ne- 


city. | | 
(4) Norba and Setia were towns of Latium, eaſtward of Rome; the former ww 
filed by Dionyfius an Ane wing, baud ignebilis urbs, and is now called Norms: 
the latter was famous for its excellent wine, as we find by Martial, lib. 4. 
Nen gu paludes delicata Pomptinas 


Ex arcechwi at woa Setint, | mr 1 ” 
and by Sis, lib, 10, Vit mono {poſs Lyi-Setio, it aid retains the naw 
Berz. 7 | I * 
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ce — — — — — — — | 


it for ———— 


1 


> 


t. Auliue Cereta- 
L, Phutius Venno. 
M.Faſfius Fjaccinator. 


** Emilips Bar- 


, 
Spurius Naytius Ru- 


luden Papirius Cursor. 
2 | | | 

oF abliiv Philo. 4*. 

C, Solpitius Longus. 

M. petillus Libo. 

Loclut Papirius Curſor. 
60. 

C Juaivs Brutus Bu- 
Re. 3e 

MartasValerius Maxi- 
s. 

Publius Decius Mus. 

Cin junius Brotus 
Baculcus, 3. 


„ Fabius Maximus 
Manus. 2 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 
Ic is made di a- 
' tor, Without conſuls. 
* Maximus 


ejanus, 3“. 
TS 20. 
Ap. jus Cœcus. 


Lehe aſthumiusMe- 
7 ; | 
, A - 
— 
* 

+» war ſub. 


454 „Fulvius Potus, 
— — 


tls. 
Marcus Popilius Lz- | 


: Sophus. | 


437 


439 


441 


447 


449 . 


Ser, 


317 


316 


315 


314 


373 


312 


395 


| poiſon, which he kept Mn 


— 


cCONSULS. r I and learned Cotemporary princes, 
> , N Rene. J. . men. 


ended his with 


in a quill, Demoſthe- | Artaxerxes - K. 
nes was in his life time] Arſes, or Arſames, 33 
the prince of orators. Darius Codomannus, 
Long after his death, 332 
Tully confidered him| Alexander the Great 
as the firft in every lind conquers Egypt, and 
of elaguence, keeps poſſeſſion of that 

Diogenes, a Greek | kingdom till his death, 
philoſopher, born at Which happened in 


Sinope, in the ninety 
After the death 4 


firſt olympiad, died in 
the hundred and four-| Alexander, his gene- 
rals divide his con- 


teenth, 
He was the chief of| queſts among them- 
the Cynics, without ſelves. Egypt fell to 
being the founder of [Ptolemy the ſon of 
that ſe, for he had|Lagus, who reigned 
learnt it of Antifthe-jtill . , , , . . 285 
nes, Though he was [Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
not a profeſſed philo- Perſian Ire, 
ſopher, he frequently | Artaxerxes Ochus, 33 
gave excellent leſſons | Arſes, or Arſames, 33 
in that branch of learn-| Darius, ſurnamed 
ing; witneſs his an-|Codomannus, is defeated 
ſwer to Alexander, by Alexander at the 
which every body muſt [battle of Arbela, the 
have heard. His works | year before Chriſt 332 
are loſt; in all like-| This prince is mur- 
lihood more would be dered in his flight by 
learnt from them, than Beſſus prince of Bac» 
from a narrative of his|tria, His death puts 
conduct and behaviour, an end to the Perfian 
His life was one con- |empire, 
tinued ſeries of oddi-| Kings of Syria. 
ties, which would] After the death of 
render thoſe who at- |Alexander, Syria fell 
tempted to imitate to Seleucus Nicanor, 
them, highly ridicu-|who died in 283 
lous. Antiochus Soter, 263 
Epicurus, a Greck | Antiochus II. 
philoſopher, born in 
the hundred and ninth | Philip, 336 
olympiad, died in the] Alexander the Gre 
hundred and twenty becomes ſovereign of 
ſeventh, Afia in 431, and dies 
The ſect, of which in gr Ez 
he was the founder, | Philip Arideus, 317 
| : 
and which bears his] Alexander ſon of Rox 


name, was an impious, ana, 317 
but not a debauched| Caſſander, 298 
| ſect, Ph br 


War againſt on HOST Fe lors to Rome, to ſigpify to the ſenate 
the Latins. that they would lay down their arms, on con ion that 


Battle of 
Veſeris. 


Forace, * 1. od. 27, ſays it was ſacred to Neptune, a temple 2 built then 


is no tiver of any note in that part, except the -=y — Sarnuz, nl 
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was come into Italy at the invitation of theTarentines (e) to aſſiſt then 

the Brutians (. The kin — E s father Catroy, 
« accepted of the invitatian as readi agreed with hi 
% nephew Alexander, to conquer all the eel, while the Macedonia 
„ andertook the cpnqueſt of the eaſt. is prince expected to mee: 
with as great a harveſt of glory in Sicily, Italy, and Africa, as hj 
6 pre found in Perſia wi the reſt "8 But 70 prqjects of the 
55 king of Epirus were not ſo thoſe of the Macedonia 
« 


from th 4 — wa 70 
fuls ſhould be always choſen eir pation, an one 
2 ſenate 1. be Latins, and the other half Romans. 115 
propoſals were rejected with diſdain, and war was declared again 
the Latins with the uſual formalities. The two armies were already in 
reſence of each other, when young Manlius, ſon of the conſul, ac 
[ein of allen ta a ſingle combat from one of the Latin chick 
ary to the orders of the generals, The young Roman, animated 
755 . 78 FI ls which his facher had obtained, on 
e Lora over a Gaul, * nd vanquiſhes his enemy: then, 
; bur ine diſabedience, he returns 1 
. = NN TV RM 
1 and then puniſhed with death. Battle of Veſeris (g). 
ter ora nel, ot re Fug ogy ng 5 
otes to ii manes e ſafety of the arny, 
way then rides full {| into the thickeſt o 2 the a 
talions, where he fell to the ground with numberleſs wound, 
r r Co 


which was . to (He been ordained by the gods; ſo 


1 
n 0 7 Pe „ t : =_ * "=" 
* 


3 The Tarentines were the inhabitants of Tarentum, a Mer and ancient city & 
Calabria. The Greeks call it Tdgas in the maſculine, which has been imitated by 
Lucan, lib. 5. Antiquuſque Taras, ſecretague litora + Tt is ſaid to have bert 
built by the Lacedzmonians ; hence Ovid, met, 15. Lacedemoniumgue Tarenten, 


to him by Phalantus, The Tarentines were much addicted to eaſe and luxury; 
vherefore orace calleth it imbelle, and molly Tarentum. It is ftill a large town, known 
by 5 pane of Tarento. 

Brutian were a people of 1 who i ited t 82 which 
extends from Lucania to the ftreights d m1 Katy. 'T he derin nis 
of the word js uncertain, Their country was called. Bruttii in the jr 5 hen nn 


Bruttiis Criſpi _——— congtus, Liv. lib. 27. 

0 Whither eſeris was a town, or onl © river, to in: we know only 
chat it was fituate at the foot of mount Veſyvius, eien it to have ben 
a town, becauſe no other ancient author, except Aurelius ior, calls it a xi; 


but they all make uſe of the exprefſign ad Yeſerim, a Rr cher 


However, one would - think, that the authori 
. decide the matter, fince he 
. A ſeys, derade, pi 


ur, A. in Decio, 


rd Ihen, four 
the 
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congUuLs.. 


Mt alerius Cor- 


wes. 

QA ius Panſa. 
Folvius Peticus, 
T. Manlius Torquatus. 
ls the room of the latter 


L. Cornelius Scipio 
Ca. nn 


„ of | Y.bef. 
42 NL 
1 | 

Tm [nn 
| 450 | 30 
393 
302 

a 
453 | 397 
454 me 


| | 


Eminent and Cotemporary princes. 
men, L 
ſet, as ſome have] Philip, 297 
imagined, It has been] Antipater, 2 
| proved, that the plea-| Demetrius, 287 
ſure in which be p Pyrrhus, 286 
the ſuntmim boman, is| Lyſimachus, 16 1 
chat ſerenity of mind, Seleueus, 280 
-| which — —— at- | Ptolemy 
rends the virtuous, He Meleager, 279 


tavght that the deity] Aptipater, 
does not” concern him- | Soſthenes, 1277 
ſelf about matters here Anarchy till towards 


| below, and that theſ the end of the year 276 


ſoul is material and] Antigonus Gonatas, 
mortal. This doctrine 


of equal 


ing, a 
abilities to enter the 


das, 
Archida- 
moy III. 


Atbent continues to be 
iad, died] governed val 
dun, red and archons, 9 Nr. 


N — *of 


cal lectures, which heſ The 


theſe kings, ho were 
very powerful, is ob- 


ife, [ſeyre and” Interrupted. 


Some authors reckon 


| Dazdalſos, or Dydal- 


fus, the fir Ring, ind 
that he mounted the 


the| throne in the Fear 


thr 


ROMAN ANNALS. 


the conſul's death filled them with admiration and freſh courage 
In conſequence hereof, the Romans obtained a compl: te victory; ay 
made ſo great a ſlaughter of the Latins, that ſcarce a fourth par c 
them eſcaped. Yet they rallied, and were defeated a ſecond time x 
Trifanum (+), a village een Sinueſſa (i) and (4) Minturnæ. So con. 
Trifamm. fiderable was their loſs, that all the Latins, after their exampl, 

- the Campanians, ſubmitted to the Romans. | 


- 41 4 4 N 
The Latins, diſſatisfied with the Romans for having ſtripped they 
of part of their lands to be diſtributed among the ſoldiers, revolt ona 
more. Publilius attacks them, takes their camp, and is honoure 
with a triumph. His collegue Amilius, demands the ſame Honoy, 
without having done any exploit to deſerve it; the ſenate refuſing u 
comply with his requeſt, he joins with the plebeian party. Up 
which, the fathers oblige him to name a dictator; and he appoin; 
+ his collegue Publilius. This magiſtrate, being of plebeian origin 
availed himfelf of his dictatorſhip, to make three laws contrary to de 
inclination of the ſenate, The firſt revived the old law, that the pie 
diſcita ſhould bind the ſenate, as well as the plebeians; in all pro 
bability it had not been put into execution. The ſecond ordamet 
that the ſenate ſhould approve of the laws, before they were propoſat 
to the comitia, and that the people ſhould put the laſt hand to then 
The third decreed that one of the two cenſors ſhould be choſen fron 
among the people. This laſt law was executed fo exactly, that fe 
upwards of two hundred years, a plebeian was always joined with i 
patrician in the cenſorſhip. Poe 
f 415. | , | 
All Latium and Campania are brought under ſubjection to th 
Romans; but ſome of their towns received the freedom of Romat 
citizens, on the footing of municipia.(/), The republic aus 
Ln t 


— 


All Latium 


— —— _ 


(b) Yet it was nearer to Sinveſſa than Minturnee, for Diodorus ſays this bath 
was fought wept ob Zrirogar, 
(i) Sinuefſa was an ancient ci 


of new Latium, on the borders of Campina, 
fituate near the ſea, and not far f 


the mouth of the river Liris. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this place were the baths called Aqua S which, according v 
Pliny, lib. 31. were famous for curing barrenneſs in women, and madneſs in mea, 
and Silius thence calls this town Sixveſ/a repens, Tacitus, lib. 12. ſays thi 
the em Chudivs uſed theſe waters for the recovery of his health. Ie 
ruins of Sinueſſa, which have preſerved the ancient: name, are fill to be ſeen nat 
the village of Bocca di Mandregone. lu this neighbourhood were the mons Moſſicn: a 
the Falernus ager, famous for generous wines; the former is ſtilł called monte Maſfc: 
(4) Minturne was a city of new Latium, fitvate on the river Liris, dow calle 
Garigliano, between, Formiz and Sinueſm. Near this plate were the pub 
 Minturnenſe:, or the great marſhes, where Marius lay a long time hid, after he bal 
been defeated by Sylla. Patereulus, lib, 2. calls this place Avic palus, bead 
it had a grove to this nymph. The ruins of Minturnz are remaining, 3 

— Known by the name of le barcs del Goriglano. f n: ed 
= t) Municipium is from municeps, 
were free of the city of 


qui capit mis, one of a rows, whob 


Rome, and had 4 rght a th prvies a4 
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by. 
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courage 
OryY; and 
1 Part 
d time a 
So con. 
example, 


ped then 
volt ona 
honouret 
* Honow, 
e fuſing u 
. Opa 
Appoin 
2 
ary to the 
t the ple 

all pro 
ordame 
Propoſed 
* = 
oſen fron 
„ that fir 
ed with 1 


the neigh- 
according u 
eſs in mes, 
2. ſays that 
ealth, The 
e ſeen nat 
Maſfiev: ad 
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cours. 


@ Emilias Papus. 
Fabric. Luſcinus. 
Emilius Barbula. 
* Mare. P hilippus, 
N. Valertius Levinus, 
jos Coruncanius 


ray 


— 
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Cotemporary friccei. 


* — —__— 


this celebrated orator, 
that he had a very great 
love for his country 
for ſeeing it enſlaved 
by Philip, king of Ma- 
Icedonia, he ſtarved 
— * at 
age nunety 
eight, 
Plato, a Greek phi- 
loſopher, chief of the 
Academics, born in 


the eighty ſeventh o- 


lympiad, died in the 
Hundred and eighth, 

Born 'with an ex- 
cellent taſte for every 
branch of polite learn- 
ing, he applied him- 
ſelf ſucceſſively to 
painting, poetry, and 
the mathematics ; but 
his ardent love of phi- 
loſophy made him re- 
li ith all other pur- 
ſuits, to apply himſelf 
to this entirely, Of all 
the heathen philoſo- 
phony, Plato is the 
ublimeſt; his doc- 
trine, in many things, 
bears ſuch reſemblance 
to that of Chriſtianity, 
that moſt of the pri- 
mitive fathers of the 
church were Platonic 


of the ancient heretics 
were alſo Platonifts ; 
but they adhered too 
firiftly to their maſ- 
ter's opinions. Plato's 
republic, is = work 
that does honour to 
his heart z there he 


philoſophers ; ſeveral 


If mankind ſuch 
— ought to be, 


Bias mounts the 
throne in 378, and, 
after a reign of fifty 


years, dies in 328 
Zypoetes, ab 


— . A 


. 143 


the Sidicini Aurunci, who a few Years heſbre h 
endAuſones. Aurunci inhabited Sb; 


4KOMAN ANNATLS. 


both conſuls, not only the honour of a triumph, but that of two eque. 


ian, ſtatuss of braſo, which were erectett in the forum.” Here it wa 


that the pulpit Rood, whence the Raman m harangued the 
people ; — the conſul — on chis — — the pulpit 
with the braſs peaks of the veſſels taken from the 2fntrares ; from 
2 


* _ * 9 


5 * 

The ip for- the firſt time granted to a plebeian; this nu 

Q. Publilius Philo,” a perſdp bf nqte, and already henaured with the 

conſular and dictatorial dignitias, The nate, ſays, M. Rollin, not 

« having been able to exclude:the-plebeians from the firlt offices of 

« the ſtate, did not think to give themſelves unneeeday 
t trouble in order to debar them" the a 3 


A veſtal, named Minucia, undergoes "uſual puniſhment, for 


having violated the lam of chaitizy. 
20 1 024447» *. | * 4 63 (43s 7? 9 
War with the Sidicini and-Azfones, for invading: the chuntry of the 
ſubmitted tq the republic. The 


towns of Fundi (oY; On 3 1 


Minturnæ, Sueſſa (p), and Aurunca 7) 
1 n 


ao. 
FF T_T” TT WT” " k 4 


* * — * _ 


thereof. The privileges wheroby a Roman citizen was conſtituted ſuch, were his 
having a right to poſſeſs. @ bovle in Rene, to give his in che comitia, add 
to ſtand candidate for any pablie employment. The munitipal towns enjoyed the 
Privilege of Roman eitisens, by a particular. grant from the ſenate and people, 


A. 


1 
i. 
1 


without being obliged to change their own farm of government. 2 „. 
(m) Fundi ſtill retains the name of Hau; it was 622 between abi 
Formiz, ſixteen miles from-the former, and thirteen fromithe latter. Tt is. men- 


tioned by Hor. fat. 1. 5. 34 · Funde Avr lingaimus, #his place was the 
— nog famous for its excalleati wine. — 4 | 


(n) Caieta, ſtill known»by its zneient name, is gow a | and. baedour 
in the kingdom of Naples. It ig bid tn have been ſo galt un- Aab 


who was buried there accbnding to Virgil, En. 7. 
Tu quogue litornbus moſtrie-dE nen ix 

(e) Formie was ſituated between Cet and. Minturnz, and js ſaid by Strabo.ts 
have been built by the Lmoedzemoninns,- by-wborn it was called Ogyalds dd T3 was, 
2 portus opportnnitate,' It was the ancient tnt of the Leftrigenes, .avd was famout for 
its good wine, Hor. lib«. d 20. m- dr Cicerd's country feat, Fornygrun pri- 
dium, in that neighbourhood, The uin of the, place are fill. to be ſeen not. 
from the town of Mog. Ar to ian melee p. "ny 


142. 
| ) This town, W nöd in Gampania, was called A- diſtinga 
it = Sueſſa Pometia in Latin, dtn, de birth place of Lucilivs 4 8550 „ td 
is mentioned by Silius widme ite aognomen, Auritagne belbs S. In Cixery's 
time it was a municipima, and 22 


) Aurunca was an ancient e Latium, fald to dapggbpeg bail uilt hy A 
A of Ulyſſes ani @alypſo;»fromiubpm this tergitory was called , 
_ Was — —— | promantopen 
to ſtreig hes of N 00 1 4 et hen | | E 
1 E907} 4 67 ; of * Sidicint 
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CONSULS. 


p. Sempronius Sophus. 


App. Claudius Cruſſus. 
L. Julivs Libo, 

M. Attilius Regulus. 
Num. Fabius Pictor. 


e. Claudius Cau · 

M. Folvius Flaccus. 

M. Valerius Flaccus 
Mellals. 

11. Otacilins Craffus. 

E. Pothurnius Megel- 


Valerius Flac- 


| lius Sc 
ilivs Florus. 


1 Mamitics Vitutes. | 


is. | 
Mamilius Vitulus. 


Dillioz Nepos. | 
ipio, 


ttiliue Calati- 


| are all loſt, 


dation of all philoſo- 


]the 


{a Roman civilian, con- 


was enjoyed 
after him : his works 


in the hundred and 
| twentieth olympiad. 
ubting, which 
ſeems to be the foun- 


phy, was the very 
thing that bewildered 
rrhonifts, Un- 
der a pretence that we 
judge of things only 
by compariſon, that is, 
by the relations they 


to ourſelves, they efta- 
bliſhed it as a maxim, 
that nothing can be 
either good 'or bad in 
irſelf, 


+ Tiberius Coruncariut, 


ful in the year of 
Rome 473 
He was the firſt that 
jr public lectures of 
Q 


t his works were 
not extant even in 


Juſtiman's time, 


loſopher, chief of the 
Stoics, died in the hun- 


mum bonum confi 


pronius, and 
by nobody 


F en 
ies a Greek 
pher, flouriſhed 


dear to each other and | 


riſprudence at Rome 


Zen, 2 Greek. phi- 


— 
living agreeably to - 


— 


my and according to 


4 


PREG 


Sidicini conſiſted . i be eanum (7), Atina (), and Fre- 
o 
1 2 | ; 
Valerius Corvus * the W a apo * of Cate 00 
Amoi che only town they had then remaining, out of num 
of provinces heretoſore: ſubject to their dominion. . Refore the ſoun · 
dation of Rome, the Auſanes were —_ of all that part of Italy 
which extended fram'the Straits of te ne che country of the 


Vollei; and one ane der * Ae 


vid 80 it . 


The Romans end & clan n Calo | 
— — 


421. 
A falſe report chat the Gauls were 
parations of war againſt the Romans, Papirius — is — 
allt. The Romans conclude an alliance with Alexander, king of 
Epirus, who had made a ſecond deſcent into Italy, at the requeſt of 
the Tarentines. Two new tribes were added to the old ones, which 
rendered the number in all twenty nine. | 


422. 

An epidemical diſtemper ra this year in Rome, when ſeveral 
ladies are ſaid to have SR e of this opportunity to diſpatch their 
huſbands by poiſon, which th mixed. in the medicines prepared for 
the fick. It is mentioned alſo that one of their ſhe-flaves, having 
diſcovered the horrid conſpiracy to the ſenate, the guilty ladies all by 

ent drank the potion of their on preparing, which ſerved 
at the ſame time for their conviction and puniſhment. Hiſtorians 
obſerve, that hitherto there had been no notice taken of aſſaſſination by 
poiſon in the Roman laws, ſo contrary was it to their manners. The 


nu * — 


_ 4 —— —_ 


ir # 1 


7 of Campania, in the A and fill known 
2 5 called = to ac erg Teanum e 


m the 1 it was quite 2 and was only » 
village even in Strabo's time, vd juty dfn, wi d yryoria dfidacyor, Hence Silius, 
lib, 5. ſays, bunc trifles luxere Fr Frog, It is now a village called Ponte Coro. 

lu — 1 


fu | Cale, or Cales _ town of Cam — Tiano and 
Cafilino, ſeven miles Serbe, lib. 5. Ri 


, ur ben 
memorabilem, It, was =— any its excellent wine, thedte called lenum, Hor. 


lib, I, od. 20. Cæci en tu bibes vs, 7 * 
N 


Trerus : by its revolt. 
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| 5 Ne with thoſe 7 2 . bac ravaged 


te Paley: the aſiſtance of —— 


the arrival of a new co 


ROMAN ANN ALS. 
ſenate appointed a dictator to drive 4 nail into the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus ; a ceremony which they formerly had 1 to in 
dangerous conjundtures. 5 


aig which &iy ay 
their neichboum, the alſics of 8 


Ck 423 7 . 

The conſuls lay fie 2 Privernum, 

The Zdiles cauſed 42 to be built at the. ne f . 
Circus, from D 1 5 
Was called Carcerei. N. | Y 42 

; 424. „ 4990) 0 

The taking of Privern g, town an- but be, . 
bitants obtain the ge Roman citizens, for which they 
indebted to one of their countrymen, who was taken Yeo ay in :: 
war. Being aſked in the fenate-houſe, what puniſhmen puniſhment he th 
His fellow citizens deſeryed ? hat "puniſhment, — om Ni] awhic 


due t „ who think themſelve th li per 0 
ah Roman, plead d Ly cage Af n Nr 


of opinion, that a 1 whoſe only defies was liberty, and whoſe 


a e of fear was very, deſerved to be Romans. 
822 " y „ , 
425. N 
Not long after, another colony was ſent to Fregellæ, .acit xcity hereto- 
fore belonging to the territory of the Sidicini gill, act hen 
ſeized upon and diſmantled by the Samnites. As the Romans had 


ſubdued the country of the Sidicini, they th t they, had a right to 
poſſeſs themſelves of Fregella. This ſtep ſet the Samnites once mate 


at variance with 8 lic. * 1 

> theſe people depending on 
had committed -hoftilitzes on the 
territories of Capua and mount Falernus. Palzpolis (x) was & tows 
. on the frontiers of Magna 
Græcia, which was the eaſtern part n 
as far as Naples, and inhabited by 1 
A plebeian, whoſe name was nn the dte/nf che 


victims that had been offered u up at his mother's w be diftri- 

buted _ the people. This diftribatld r raw fleſh (vice, 

in proceſs Ni Hrn 

— — — —— — 
(x) Palepelic hood almoſt on the ſame ſpot as Weapolis, or the city of Na- 

ples, and was doubtleſs a part of the ancient Parthenope, which its name by 


„It was called Parthenope from one of the ſyrens, who 
8 ach ene ſeen in Strabo's time, Near, ins 
TrixwwTa lt Nagbrrimec, lib. 8. Lou ſays it was a colony 
of the Coma that hho Naples, which before, went by the game of n 
Vell. lib. 1. Ovid calls it, in otia natom Ft 6 JE which 


426. 


Nin nete 1469, 53 amr e 


rirr n CENTURY. 
4 65 Node ' +426. 

Publilivs * the blockade of Palzpolis ; white Cornelius, his 
collegue, leads his troops into the neighbourhood of Samnium, to 
the mations of the Samnites, who threatened a rupture. Theſe 
eto hindered the conſuls from coming to Rome to preſide 
at the ade! chad, en into an inter- 


* 5 ane 7B 4 


ene kad recetvila the title of proconſul from the people, in order 
to continue the ſiege of Palepolis; e takes this city by holding cor- 
| with Fee ; and, was the firſt man that obtaned a 
% he ge copſul or dictator. Neapolis concludes 
oF with "ke omads; and the example is followed by the 
9 595 and Lucanians H. _ Tarentum, formerly a Greek colony, 
Jed of the ra pid ucceſs of the Romans, 6 the Luca- 
to renounce their alliance, and to join the Samnites. The Ta- 
rentines had lately loſt a powerful protector, which was Alexander, 

king of Epirus. 

55 of the law, by which creditors were empowered to ſeize 
rb we of their infolvent” debtors, and to lay them in irons : 
—1 ba cruel treatment ſhew ewn by a creditor to his debtor's ſon, 
who bad bat polar fr — ſelf in the place of his father, 


s 9300 mam: 


* 


de Veins 2 le na of Sabinia, declare ſor the 
Snmnitea, but — poop — es on Camillus, the \ the The Veliai 


Prov arbho was to — — of the war againſt the Samnites, 
* Papirius Curſor is created dictator, who ap- 
as; his general of horſe, the firſt of the Fa- 


nt that merited the ſurname of Maximus. The didator was 
rl ſcruple, juſt as he en within fight of 
. — 2 » — 8 * 4 a” 4 
er m—_ a EF „ $4573 7 
(s) The Apulions indabited hed part of my which extended from the river 
quite to the Streights, parting Italy from Greece, The country of Apulia 
inte umer parts,” vir, Davnia, lying between the Frento and the Anfidus, 
now L'Ofanta,; Peucetia, extending from the Aufidus to the iſthmus between Brun-" 
duft em e and Meffapia, called alſo Calabria and Japygia, N 


255 Eat uuns wei part of Italy which lay betwen the Silarus and 

r the Laino, the former parting it from the country of the Picentini, 

ad 1 that of the Beuttii, Lucania was divided from Peucetis by the river 
ind rom Side by th upper part of the Sinus Ta- 


(s) os country be — Picenum, and contained the following cities, 
Pinna, and rr 
and Agua. i 
91 L 3 the 


” Go | 
The Sainnites Yes W an 53 rupture with Rome; the new War with 
conſuls enter Samnium, and make themſelves maſters of ſeveral + 22 
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the enemy, remembering that there had been ſome obſcurity in 
the auſpices before his departure: and therefore he returws to 
n Rome to renew this ceremony. Fabius, during his abſence, and 
eats the contrary to his orders, give battle to the enemy, and obtains a 
Complete victory, being ſaid to have ſlain twenty thouſand on the ſpot. 
Norwithſtandin the —— . of this advantage, 
= his reward, "if the aſſembly of the Roman people, and the tri. 
bunes to whom — appealed, ry not tn we in favour of the 
ng conqueror. Papirius, n his return to camp, was ed 
er che 1 10 7 his e army, who had a great — 
Papirius for Fabi, ; che ſoldiers but faintly contributed to the Hao, which 
fa the © þ haſt neral, by his ability and prudence, obtained; in ſome mouſe, 

in te of them. e is continied in ts wr of 


as, vt; 429. N 
"OPS ppi defeats the danken Aa ide and pre 0 them to 
— — dae for peace for which he refers chem to the ſenate, after having 
os Ton oſs Kr The ſenat grane them ws 


2 (1; 


| 430. 
Te Samnites break the truce before the iba of the cr 


and draw the Apulians over to their party; but the preſence 
bra as, 9 7 by the « conſuls, te them * dm A 
taking apy thivg-. ... FRE: | 
This. y year * enemy ſhewed mare come for they W an 
engagement with the Romans, and w feated, the Samnites firſt, 
and afterwards the Apulians. The Joſs of the Samnites was ſo oon · 
ſiderable, that chey imagined they ſhould never recover it: And, there, 
fore, to — Romans, they came t0 a reſolotion to deliver up 
to them one of the principal men of the nation; wWhoſe name was Bru- 
tulus, and who Was looked upon as the author of the breach of the 
5 truce :. but, Brutulus Jaid viglent hands upon bimMMf, before he was 
brought to Rome. Notwithſtanding this is biſon ſtep vf 3 


nites, Peace was refuſed them. very 

ſubmit to 5 8 5 conditions, which jy — e bn... on. 2 — 

attributes hole glory of the abovementioned vi over the 
2 A. 


W Myers: but = is 2. 8 
ator merely to at 
111 8 a Laſt the t An in meh the EN 


marred. —Soyypannes 


The Samates bed n ** 
under the conduct of Pontius, one of their ableſt of 
TheCandine Man — — at 2 place cles bog 33 Sam- 
W A — A 53 — — 
14 * ee, ales f the acighbovting — — 

8 0 r way, reals, war pol Beneventurs 1 he 
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FIFTH CENTURY. 

Mum, imprudently deſcend into a valley ſurrounded. on all ſides with 
mountains and ingecefible rocks. The conſuls, deceived by falſe intelli- 
gence. imagined that the Samnite army was laying fiege to Luceria (x) 
an Apulia ; upon which they made what haſte they A 
% in order to come up with the . they found them · 
Aue on a ſudden hemmed in on all ſides. Romans, being thus 

quiſhed,. without having it in their to fight, are forced ta 
ae to. ominious terms; Pontius obliges them to paſs, under tha 
yoke ; ms fix hundred knights are given as hoſtages, to ſecure the 


performance of the promiſe made- by the conſuls. So much ignominy 
threw the Romans into the ſame deſpair, as had formerly poſſefled 
the hearts. of the Samnites. They to Capua, a city at that 
time in alliance with, the republic, without ſeeming to be affected 
with the hoſpitality and kind aſſiſtance of the inhabitants. Silent and 
melancholy, they moved on to Rome, which they entered by night. 
The whole city, thunderſtruck at this fatal news, had already gone 
into mourning ; the ſhops and courts of juſtice were ſhut up, as-i 
times of the ieſt calamities. The conſuls, in purſuance of an 
order of the ſenate, appoint a dictator to proceed to the election of 
the «44 I7r + . . X p a 2 
"\Irhers bad been > treaty i 15 with the Samnites, ſo that the 
| | " no in form tes, 
Romans looked upon themſelves as diſcharged from every ſort of 
obligation, by delivering up the conſuls and the other officers 'con- 
. 8 E Joan —— himſelf, 
| conſuls ing year, made this propoſal, 
hg ſtronger proof of his magnanimity, than of che fcerſey 
q Romans, The Samnites deſpiſed this low artifice, and ſent 
the officers that were offered to be delivered up to them. 


dar —— brought that the Capuans were p ing for 2. 
if to 


* 


. jus, a plebeian, is immediately created dictator, with 
"ate enquire into crimes 12ſt the föte. The heads- of 


under pretence of executing his commiſſion, wafteY-tb 
quire inty the practice of the nobility in catvaiſipg for offices : but 
eee arjfing from this 'bchaviour, obliges him to refign. 
Nui Lentulus, being nominated, in his place, takes L. Papirius, 


15 


— — 


F . 
— 


there is a; village in this place, which ſtill retaineth the name of Furchie, Near Cau- 
dium ſtands mount Taburans, mentioned by Virgil, Ceor. 2, —_— ; 
— A _— Tahir, 8 
Ligeeria was = Roman „ fituate on the confines of the Hirpini. Strabo 
notice of the ancient” Gs ir dee warte bf Mfincrva im this city, bv 
u ic Abni lege Tic by Auzigls alia drafiguers, It is now called 
— Frazte in the province of Capitanats, in the kingdom of Naples. 
may L + One 


— — wn ro 
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tone of the tonſils o the year, for his rr of the borſe. . Thel 
The Sam- two generals were entruſted to wipe off the diſgrace, which the Ro- 
nites de- man arms had received the preceding year ſrom the Samnites ; Cor- 
— Meligs obtains a complete victory over them in the ne;ghbourhood of 
hood of Caudium; Papirius defeats them an the other fide, and compels 
Caudium. them to paſs under the yoke before Luceria, with Pontius at their 
head. Here the Samnite general had confined the fix hundred 
knights, who had been ſurrendered as hoſtages by the Romans ; but 
ROW gg were delivered back, together with the town, 


434- 
Ferentum of Ferentum (y), a town of Apulia, in alliance with the 
taken, PE 1 ſubdues and chaſtiſes the inhabitants of Satricum, 
who, after the affair of the Caudine forks, had received a —__ ef 
the enemy. So high — this general then in reputation for valour 
and abilities, that raid to ſay, he would have been a 
match for + nes the Great, had this prince, after the conquett of 
* med tis arms towards Europe. 


the Samnites, humbled by ſo _ misfortunes, ty for peace 

to the Romans : the ſenate moved with their tears, were inclined to 

A two years comply with their requeſt ; but it could not be done without the reſo- 

truce grene- lufipn of the people, 'who alone were 28 of the right of making 
ed tothe peace and war. 6 comitia gran em only a two years truce. 


The towns of Teanum (2 — Canuſom (a), in Apulia, ſurrender 
to the Romans, and give hoſtages. 


. Livy; — 1 be of troops that Rome was able at this 
time to ſet on foot, makes them amount to two hundred and fiſty 
thouſand, In all likctihosd, che above enumeration was made in this 
m_ cenſus, though the ſame author takes no notice of i it. 


1 t. 


—— 


PF —_— oer meer f 17 


. 2 by fm writers is 
ed Forent m We find it mentioned by en Basti nos, 
& arvum fingue tenent bumilis Ferenti, It ſtill retains the of Forenza, 
() Teanum was a city of Apulia, called Teanum Apulorum, to diftihguiſh it from 
the other in the Appian way, known by the name of Sidicinum.+ Strabo, lib. 6, 
ſays, that 5% "ATuo Tiara, Teanum Apulum, is iy paooyaia, in Mediterranco ftum, Its 
remains are ſtill to be ſeen upon the s of the Frento, now! — — 
from be mouth er . lace called Ci vitaię in the pr 
() Caniſſum was a town of Apulia, fituate on the 4 ght bank. of the wr bes 
now Of ante. . It was famous for its fine wool of 4 tuddy W Was 
Mart. 14. 127. and Canufinatus, one that has clothes made of that wool, id. 23. 
They ſpoke a ſort of. mixed language, partly Greek, and partly Latin, Hence 
Hor, * more e t in mentioned 12 lle, lib. be v1 " nos S904 1 
: Jam L. Latius - Candfin in mania miles FRE 


-. Colligere ©, p —_— - 
Which N was not far from . Canna, where Hinhibal 
b ned ſo complete à victory over the Romans. wa is ſtill called Caneſu, wvd 
blog go the province of Bun the Kingdom of Np > 
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Too new tribes are added to the old ones, which made the number 


fl e; Nea, or Seeg (ruſt) was ft jo Plus 
2 y * ve . ** 
cabur, ut K Ned of the inhabitants, in order to pacify their in- 


tellüne broils. The name of præfechures was given to towns that were 7 
nor dt Tgerty to act according to their old laws, viz. thoſe by which 
they" Had been Forerned, before they became ſubject to Rome. 
Thi were diteged by ſuch laws only, as the ptefect, who was ſent 
yearly by the Romans, thought proper to preſcribe (4). Of theſe præſecti, 
ſome were choſen by the people pf Rome, and others received their 
commiſſion from the prætor. | _—7 
MONDE, NG ©! n n 
me inhabitants of Antium, in imitation of thoſe of Capua, had- 
recourſe” to the republic for laws; this colony, however, was not 
erebted into # preſecture, it was only regulated, that it ſhould be 
— dy its patrons. It was then the cuſtom, not only for familles, 
intire cities, to chuſe patrons at Rome : and upon the enlargement 
of the empire, whole provinces uſed to put themſelves under the Prov. 


wition of tome potent ſenator, 9 dy e Fo 

Amun 2 . 437, 8 : oy Her pc 3 
At che e the truce, the Samnites have recourſe again to The Same 

gram; and afe defenced by the diftator L. Amilius, | en dee 


iin g ' 438. a 7. R 1814 N 
A dictator was likewiſe this year appointed to command the Roman 
armies. Q Fabius nominates Aulius Cerretanus his maſter of the The Sam- 
horſe, Who, in the very firſt engagement, lays the general of pites de- 
$iftigites, and is killed ſoon after himſelf, by this general's brother, Nate. 
In a ſecond engagement, the dictator ſets fire to a few tents, ay if he 
intended to burn the camp, in order to deprive his men of any other 
reſource than that of conqueſt : but his real intentian was only to mike 
a fignat to ſome freſh troops which were marching from Rome, under 
the command of the new general of the horſe ; they arrived time 
enough to attack the enemy, and gained a complete victory. 
, 4 Ao K m | naa. 
1 2 439+ | * 
The conſuls make themſelves maſters of Sora (c, the ſiege of which 
Gty had been 'commenced the procecng year: it was ſtill in a con- 


dition to hold out a long time, of its advantageous fituation ; 
(%) Theſe were ger | whoſe fid-lity was ſuſpected, or that had incurred 
the diſpleaſure of Nur ee 
* 


es the 'Volfcians, in Campania, fituate upon the river Lirir, 
F ity ancient name. NN mentions it as a Latin 
ies Hops for the goodheſs of its accommodations 1 


, Fg Sore, 
—_ Fabrateria domus, aut rufinone paratur, 5 


4 
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but u deſerter ſhewed the Romans "path leading to the citadel, 
tat the place was taken almoſt without reſiſtance ; and ſeveral 
_ as Auſona (4), Minturnz, and Veſcia (e), were taken in the 
The Saninites, being drawn into the plains of Campania, ia hope: 
of ſeeing the Campanians up in arms, were cut in pieces by the conſul 
Sdlpicius, and thirty thouſand of them are ſaid to have been left dead 
on the ſpot. The Campanians are overawed by the army of C. Mz. 
nins, who was named dictator the ſecond ume. | 


The Romans then were fond of creating dictators, from what motives 
it is uncertain ; a conduct, which, as M. Rollin obſerves, tended, in ſome 
meaſure, to debaſe this magiſtracy, heretofore conſidered. as the [af 
reſource in the moſt prefling emergencies of the ſtate. The new die- 
tator, C. Pztiſius Libo, Wreſts Fregellz from the Samnites, and 
thence proceeding to Campania, . himſelf maſter of Nols (7), 
Mina ®, and Calatia (S), undergo | | 


8 


- 


1 


» 


the fam | E 
This year happened an event, which ſhews how careful the Romany 
om to obſerve a proper decency in their religious worſhip. Appius 
Claudius, as curule zdile, having attempted to abridge the priv 
of players on inſtruments, who attended the ſacrifices and other 

ous Ceremonies ; thoſe officers, whoſe number was prodigious, went 
into voluntary exile : but the people recalled them, annulled the 


* 
— * * r # 
— — — i — ——ů— 
88 hy - , 


d) Auſona was a town of the Auſones, mentioned by Livy, lib. 9. and by no 
A Hane, Auſona, & Minturne, — urbes 2 there are no veſtiges 
of it remaining, nor have we any account of its ſituatiot Lo 
(e) Yeſcia was an ancient city of the Auſones, 5 Livy, lib. 9. Ia dy- 
zantius's epitome it is called B wing Aveivery, Hence we * ſaltes and 
Voſcinus in Cie, Agrar. 2, In Hyginus's book de lixutibus we meet with a de- 
P... dates dmmagrmnd hy dhe Chotlleades 
(f?) Nola was a town of Campania, built, as „ Of 
— the Tuſcans, Here the firſt Rand was made againſt Hannibal by Mar: 
cellus, and here Auguſtus died, It ſtill retains its ancient and is famous for 
being the place where belle were firſt invented, or at leaſt firft uſed 
- (g); A city of the Volſciane, fituate on the river Melpre, and called 
The ſecond fyllable is long, as appears from Virgil, n. 7. | | 
* ——— — . ' 
Ha en it be a colony under the Cf. Ge. pro Plane, 5c 
"785 Witty bf -Outipidhs, hides Gate the. aiver Pali, now Faherve, in 
Applan way, between a and Bae . It is mentioned by Siline lib. 8. 
” " 11 aberat MFI. ad. of 6.4 ht 
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" _FIFTH CENTURY. 
renn Interamna (i), Caſinum (4), and the iſle of 
Pomtia ( 1 


af) it 8 441. 
1820 ume was > econ with the Herrarians, whdch 


occaſion to the naming of C. Sulpicius Salpieias Longus to de dar- 
e their own limits, 
cenſor, Appius Claudius, who had ſerved the office of  xdite, 
began about this time the famous Appian Toad, leading from Rome to 
Capua; this, afterwards; ſerved as a model of thoſe boaſted 
which led from Rome, and were carried through the whole Roman ems 
ire. At the fame time he cauſed an a to be built, in erder to 
ly the city with more wholeſome water than that of the Tiber, ot 
raw froth wells, which they had been hitherto obliged to m 
ale of; Appius, like his anceſtors, was a ſteady and 
1 ng more defirons of power than of , mores ws 
rr he ran to ſeveril innova- 
TEE He d a conſiderable num 
n ſons of freedmen, 
Another innovation, which the Pagan 
Org 1 ae l f'$ 
the priefts of Hercules ro faves ; 


uaded his colle lay down, and of 
a dere the fac of Fe ye . 
was deteſted y the greateſt part of the 


- 
» 


% © 4 * 
n, A a "SA; * _ -- FS 54 8 — wm ae... 4. 


(i. Ixterampe, now, by corruption,  Terame, was a town fituate in the ager Pi- 
crane, and country o the Prætutii, fo called gued inter duos ammes fita, — t 
rivers were the Marrinus and the Pehtanus, Near the mouth of the DMatrinss ſtood. 
2 noven, now #/evian, and the port of Hadria, which gave name 
enz and now: called Porte di Ari, The river Vomanus Till retains 
— It is raettioned by Silius, lib, 8. Stargue bum j,ẽ.i - 
A ittle further on is the river Aternur, now called Peſcara, There was 
1 — 2 — 

C was ton Campania in y. formerly a muncipium, 4s we 
ws aticient inſcription i in Gruterus, Some authors write the name of this 
with a double 17, which is contrary to the authority of Livy, and all ancient 


os e It is ae dil Moate Calne, fas. 
for af ancien Beneditines. 


t abbey of 

D Concerning this iſland there arc great diſputes among the learned, — 4 
7, . have Hesl, in the fingular ; Mela, Pliny, and Livy, make us 
of the plyral, Pestia, Pliny exprefies the firuation, adverſum Format Pontize, "Livy 
— «47h it to be . Valſei Poncias inſalam fitom in » diterit fu ' 

„ that there were ſeveral of thoſe ifandi, 
Pontia, and ſtill retains the name of ] 
12 R named Pois. In 
we find the following : injo/a numero III (or ne- 
I) Pais, a Tina, Stadia CC. This iſland was à Roman 


442. 


| a was the ny 1 | 
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by “Kemo 18/40 ff 444. | 
ac The new conſuls cancel the liſt of latators, — Mad ien — 
by Appius; this was an arbitrary — = it met with the 
Ae ee en in he comita, alin the privilege of chaling 
e ed in e comitia, 
ſixteen jm tribunes, leavin * the conſuls, or —— 
name the other — but this h was changed a little, while os 
= chat 722 — add 880 peg 
tin, n a t tw 0 0 0 
2 . gyou hem the cure of 'equipping à fleet, aud 
The Romans ſeem'to have hi ade ode 
hvequil Seck ths * ainſt the 
\ — iges to raiſe” the-fieg 85 2 Tp). 
Namen colony; the other againſt the Samnites. T 
the latter victory was the feſt of Cluvid (o), al ha her fore 


num (e), an ji was given up to be 

ſulcliersa. — 'Romans — to che Exc 

e eee Summit had conveyed al al heir ark, 

2 o draw the rnemy into an ambuſcade ? und, indeed, 
Roman: were very near falling into new Candice forks. 

The Sam- Their valour, and the thirſt of plunder, extricate@ them but pf thir 


_—_ pas hound Samnites vere ae ee wants 


af 45 :£d E. or 


ee did e e in aff K e bir 
the Hetru- Fabius obtained two victories over the H 051 we veig h 
hood of yo — they were far ws him in — 
he killed — had the glory of abi rk 
opened à pa 1 * the Romans through the ( 
hitherto deem impaſſable ; ; and thereby he a 
3 — Ln e Lautes Pu d 


)ẽhꝛ— wt. 
— n 


ancient colony of he Ha ee 

SR "a, was greatly improved by Auguſtus, as we find by pid Bp 

ro ar Colonia Yulia Sutria, Ito ſituation in the vis 
is deſcribed by Antoninus: Foro Caffii Sutrium M, P. XI. Bananas N. P. XII. 

F. . n of the te, known caly by i in Li 1 

was a town e Samnites, known name 

where e jt ee Remanum. 1 * 

(e) Ne was a town of the Samnites, which Livy calls Pentrorim 

was fituste at the foot of the Apennine r 

Ti nom Tiferno, which runs ; iow the xulph of Venter, not far from Termini. 

Italians now call it Haine. 

(p) Virgil mentions this foreft, En. 3. Divinoſque 

fiele, ren been cot ders ij Agrippa, 

Jans. ; ng 7727? 

49): Cintinins mens: — io the neighbourhood of Viterbo 

. En. 7. Et Cimini — — 


conſiderable 


lacus, & Averna © 
when he bull 2 


7 rt . 


I 
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F kr 
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conſiderable advantages over t} 
entruſted with the —— 
rogers 

booty. The conſul : 
ment: upon hearing the news of theſe miiforrunes, the 
r | | n | 


N 


ces wher be fought ae 
I with the Hetrurians, and routed ti 
- aſſeg this, he obtained a victory in the 
e the Heqrurians themelyes, whom 
numerous army, and. to have bound 
2 1 


— A lags eV Geir younh nervoaria 
Papirias has the ſame ſucceſs again 


W 


Ua a 
mus 8. 


44 
02 over the Samnites, and their 
and Penn fry en he marches to join his cr liv 


Ws: after having obliged the Hetrurians to ſue for a, year's 
Tue the point of coming to an engagement with the Um- 
dr e W 


— — — — — — e 
TE n was fortnerly called Fanum Yoltumne, 


Theſe 


town on the frontiers of the Volſci, of which there are no mains. 
was called i bis remarkable frength of body, and ee 


kk ee Mat wer» pole of ta; ſeated in an en the Pelignt 

between them and the Adriatic, On the other fide the — — 
on the countries of the Sabini and Equi. They had only two eitfes, CA 
'bo called from the lake Focinus, now now lago di Celam, near which it ſtopd 
The former Hill retains the ancient name of A: but the las & 


. dere iohebiting aſmall trock betwoew the coun» ' 
ni and Marrucini to the north, and the Apennines 80 the ſouth, 
'now 'makerh” the hither Abruzzo inthe Liogdom of - their 
were C,, now deſtroyed, and Jun, fill called S e 


8 2 


;nft the Samnites. The battle of The battle 
a complete victory. This is the lat . Long la. 
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N y advance; in order to 
2 vn th 8 Fabius 


Um army laid down an 
Ane aid 2 bs ed forty 
ar nin. c „np 1 * af tha 4 
aa9} 3) inen bas int lige 4 


of Fabius in — where 


procanſul. 
—— 
IX of ny ws 
War with Volamninus carries on the wu with fuccefs RgU¹ 
eulen . —— — ip che etna 
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die by. wa. he 
n "tie Salem 
kay; wh 


= m 


* Piru, 140 cen 
tat archives, the a ol 
, which he afterwards falival. 


— — This nas culled th Fler ed but is 
mann Py 70 | if) eh ant in yore nh « 

T 3\. + eee batt — 
The Sam- \Thiry outind Smrte retain i dard the conſul Marcia 
nites intirely obliges eme to furniſh, the, Roman armies, 


3 re car's pay, and to 
ons habit. t has been Sek a TR 


The Sun- The Stmnites loſe two bloody 2 oe toes! 
— killed! Nothing leſs than ſuch a fries of 275 ſſes d . 


So roud enemies of. Rome: . 
8 ae re, 


19; was en. on the lere —— wa 
| - Lilius, lib. — has 1 3 225 2 wt 


2 * Glango contents "ſemper 8 
inhabite 
CAE Tere 25 2 e wi i e 


The 


ES 
a fr barn 111 
their forces, in order to 


eee. cho four city tribes, the freedmen, 

— 
«pre plurality of votes. is | 

republic, that Fabius dequired thereby de furname of 


= 


Ds ic os cnn to his deſcendants. 
is aid alſo to have inſtituted the ſolemn revew of the Roman 


which was mode every year, on the fifteenth 2 
(cenſhrs, Theſe ſame knights had been long entraſted 
Z celebrating -the ee 0, = ludizrous" and decken 
n ine F 
o renn rr 
rare He 
ee eee, e 


e Juin ; 451. | * 
mn, Une town. ot Alba overawed the whole erty of the qui, 
2. ee . 
dictator, marches 1 828 , 
—— days. | " 
"REC 10 Salad Lk pe — ů— — 


— en 


The Marrucini 1 inhabiting a ſmall traft of country be- 
23 2 Pe and the Pain, dey ad dt cv cr, fen now Chieti, Silius, 


, Teate. 
|, The e country of Italy, on the ſe graft 
re in hither A 
ity pame from the river Frento, m_ 
N "by Erander, in beer of Pen; the. 
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lius — orders to chaſtiſe them. but — killed by a fall from 
bis — Valerius Corvus was inted to ſucceed him. The ene- 
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people 


ing choſen conſul againſt his will the fourth time, deſires the 
2 bim De Decias Mus or his collegue, and obtains his requeſt 
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ie ſtood in need of theſe two great men, beiog at the 
eveF's war with the two moſt potent nations in her neighbourhood, 

aking extraordinary preparations for this campaign: but the 
Hetrurians having come'to a reſolution to aſk for peace, the whole 
— of the republic was direfted againſt the Samnites. The Apulians The Sam- 
would have joined the latter before they came to an engagement, if nites de- 
the conſul Decius, who was encomped in the neighbourhood of Male- feated, 
0 (afterwards called Beneventum) not attacked their 

put them to flight: ſo that he may be ſaid to have greatly 

— — to che victory which Fabius obtained over the Samnites. 
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*. "> a town of Italy, between Tuder and Spoletium, now Todi and a 
miles frota Narnia, and twenty one from Mevania, now Bovagna, « as 

** calculated. Strabocalls it Kdpovan. It 1s now in ruins. 

2 built by Diomedes,z the name of Mlaleentum, as Procopius, Bb, 1 2 
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mans had only t6 deal with the Gauls and the Samyites ; for, the Me- 
trurians and Umbrians were employed againſt the propretors Fulvins 
and Poſthumius, who were making a diverſion in, pur- 
ſuance of Fabius order : yet the enemy's army was greatly perior 
to the Romans. The confal ! Deelus, ſeeing the left wing give way, 
* he commanded againſt the Gayls, devotes himſelf to death, in 
his flther > and his death turned e fortune of the day. 
k 82 right wing, Fabius, as well by his prudence as by bis valout, 
HY the whole advantage 1 knowing that the Samnites were for- 
ring ut the onſet, he received them with all the coo] 

his age and experlence; ind when he | perceived that the 1 
bt et their ſtrength, Ne orderett his troops, ebich by 7 
"attack the enemy briſkly ; this they accordipgly 9 
fad of the £0 eaſy viflory. It is reckoned, that five and twenty Yang 
K were left dead on the ſpot, and eight 72 


v7 3 among the former was Egnatius, general o 
1 2 Romans, on their ſide, loſt on / nine dale tWO Signal vie- 
gu 
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He ws wlamphin phing at Rome, the Hetrurians raiſed a new army WW 
eMiſtince of the Perufini (a). He leads his troops 


. who did not ceaſe to conquer, till age had di diſabled him feared. | 


10 a mach greater victory; the Samnites having divided them- 


. two bod es, came an favaged the territories of the Roman 
2 ppius at Claudius this year's pemtor, put himſelf at — head of 


been commanded by Decius ; and he on one fide, 
12 * or the other, hemmed the enemy in ſo cop that 


whey ſituated in Campania, between the Vulturnus and 


There reg fought a moſt bloody battle ; but the Romans at length 
aving killed ſixteen thouſand three hundred of the enem e 


. faken two thouſünd ſeven hundred priſoners, 
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1 erufia, now Perugia, x city of Hetruria, in 
the midway between Rome and Florence, Livy calls it Urbs im, lib. 10. Neat 
it was the famons lake Trafemenus, ſo fatal to the Romans, in the ſecond Pynic was: 
nens there was a mountain, a town, and a river that all went by this name, 

„ lib, 13. mentions Tifernus amm; Livy, lib, 10, take notice that the Sam- 

dites were driven in Tifernum montem; and lib. g, * , 3 Pofthumins 


"Le xy Pugnatum, where he means a 
called Sacae. 
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* vi paar hitherto tory over 
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d this 71.4 campaign 1 


10 Hetruria, aud galns another _ thus ended the laſt aſt conſul yon te rians — 


* Sit, 8 was left to command the army, with the The 8am - 
N e the enemy to the foot of maynt Pites de- 
2 I dee them in a pitched barle, This was anly a festes. 


wr I to, cake their whole force in the Campi St 5 The Sam- 


—＋ (, where it forms a kind of valley ſurrounded with mountains. deſcated. 


264 ROMAN ANN AL S. 
= * At Rome, Fabius Gurges, curule ædile, fon of the gn Fabius, 
3 cauſed ſeveral women, who had been convicted of adultery, to be 
| fined by a decree of the people; and with the money he erected 
all a temple to Venus. Fl. 
| Th 459- OT” | 
The Samnites had now waged war with the Romans theſe forty 
years, and always to their diſadyantage ; yet they were not diſcou- 
raped. But the hiftorian who relates their tranſactions, and the reader, 
who conſtantly finds the ſame object before bim, muſt ſurely be 
tired. For, as Livy obſerves, Quinam fit ile, quem non pi geat longi 
guitatis bellorum ſcribendo legendoque, que gerentes non fatigayurunt ? (Lit. 
10. F. 31.) £ ; | 1 | 
The = conſuls are ordered to penetrate into Samnium; but Po- 
ſthumius falling ſick, Attilius takes the command of the army upon 
himſelf; and is very near being ſurprized in his camp, on the — a 
of Campania. His collegue is diſpatched with another army to his 
aſſiſtance; upon which the enemy retire with precipitation, and 
purſued by the conſuls, Poſthumius takes Milionia () by ftorm, — 
poſſeſſes himſelf of Triventum (r), which the enemy had abandoned, 
together with the neighbouring country. Percerving there was no 
further: to be acquired in thoſe he marched, into Hetruria, 
and com pelled the lucumonies of Volfinij, Perufia, and Aretium(s), to 
The Sam- ſue for. peace: but they obtained only a truce of forty years. On the 
ps man gs other hand, Attilius gains two victories over che Samnites, and 
cate obliges them to paſs under the yoke. Before he ſet ont upon this 
pedition, Volumnius had performed the dedication of the temple of 
Victory, which was built to fulfil a vow. g 
By the liſt of the people taken this year, it appeared that there were 
two hundred and ſeventy thouſand citizens able to bear arms. 'This 
luſtrum was followed by a new liſt of ſenators, drawn; up by the cen- 
ſors.” Q. Fabius Maximus, that illuftrious old man, was placed at 
their head, with the title of prince of the ſenate. Fabius Ambuſtus, his 
father, had enjoyed the ſame honour, and it was afterwards conferred 
on his ſon Fabius Gurges ; which hiſtorians mention as a very extra- 
ordinary diſtinction. The title of prince of the ſenatt was beſtawed 
upon that perſon, whom the cenſors ranked firſt in the liſt of ſenators: 
it; was not an honour for life; but, in all probability, uſed to be 
granted at every new election of cenſors. 1 1 
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Hetrurie, now called Arezzo, ſituate near the rivers Arnus and Clanis. Silius men- 


tions it, lib. 5. 65 
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© Battle of Aquilonia (7), Fought againſt the Samnites by L. Pa- The battle 
pirias Curſor, heir to the name and valour of the great Papirius. 3 

e Romans proved victorious, to their very great honour. They * 
had to deal with upwards of forty thouſand Samnites, one half of 
whom had devoted themſelves to Jupiter, with horrid imprecations, 
and moſt awful ceremonies. This part of the Samnite army, was 
called the gi linteata, or the linen legion, becauſe of the canopy, or Logic lin- 
Zarge line in the camp, where they bound themſelves by oath. zare. 
In the prieſt had collect =_ thing capable of heightening that 

emn terror, with which the minds of people are ſeized in performing 
| 9 rites of religion: ſuch as altars ſmoaking with incenſe, reeking 

wüän blood, and covered with yet trembling victims: centurions 

inged in order, in profound filence, and with drawn ſwords: a 
ror venerable by his age and garb, who adminiſtered to the 

diers the moſt fokemn oath, whereby they defired that the curſes of 
the gods might fall upon them, their family, and their whole race, 
TY 5 d' their backs in battle, or if they did not inſtantly kill 

ofe who! ffould attempt to fly. Every one that heſitated to pro- 
nunc theſe horrid imprecations, was immediately ſtabbed ; and 
Nis carcaſs being tumbled pell-mell at the foot of the altar, 
ferved to increaſe the horror of the lugubrious ceremony. To thoſe 
men who had ſhus devoted themſelves, they gave magnificent bucklers, 
and helmets adorned with ftately creſts, that they might be diſtin- 
e from the reſt, which was the very _ that occaſioned the 
had 


the Samnites. Papirius being informed by deſerters, of what 
paſſed in the enemy's camp, fell with his whole force on that 
| able corps, and as ſoon as he obliged them to give way, the 
reſt were eaſily put to flight. The taking of Aquilonia, was a conſe» 
fence” of this victory. At the ſame time, the conſul Carvilius 
ned the important city of Cominium («), the ſiege of which had 
undertaken at che opening of the campaign. Theſe two cities 
re dehvered up to be plundered by the ſoldiers. | | 

The conſuls Lari afterwards ted their forces in order to 
1 fieges, advice was brought that the Hetrurians threatened once 
. #5 ſhvade the republic, and had been joined by the Faliſti, the 
tent allies of Rome. This was a new ſcene of glory to Carvilius, 
to whoſe lot it fell to have the conduct of the He n war. Papirius 
rms the dedication of a new temple, which his father had vowed 

to the god Quirinus. Upon this temple was fixed a ſun-dial (xz), the The firft 

u —lͤrſt ſun- dial at 
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{t) A city of the Hirpini in Naly, vpon the borders of Apulia, near the river Au- 
, and now called La Cedigua. her calls the inhabitants Agvileni, which Clu- 
endes takes te be an abbreviation for Aquilonienſer, ici. ables gt? 
lu) Some place this city in Samnium, but i more properly belongs to the country 
of Hirpini, becauſe Livy places it near to Aquilonia. t Wd 
(x) Before this time, the Romans thitkced only the rifing andſetting of the ſyn 4 
by latterly, they obſerved alſo the — of noon, by proclaiming it was mid lays 
ty 3 w 


ROMAN ANNALS. 
firſt that had been ever ſeen at Rome. Carvilius alſo built the temple 
of Fortune. The curule ediles made a law, which permitted the 
H citizens, that had been honoured with military crowns, to be preſent 
at the public ſhows with this mark of diſtinction on their heads; and 
er . 00 appear on the une ce d r i er 
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195 his heutenant, did pretty Ke againſt the Hetrurians and 
Fabios Gur- the Faliſci; but on the other * Fabim Gurges, having under- 
— ken to give battle to the Samnites before all his troops were aflem- 
1 pre Ow a conſiderable check: ſo that he would have been de- 
the 


immand of the army, if the celebrated Fabius had not 
The Sam- Of to be lieutenant to his own ſon. This gave à new turn to 
pites de- Affairs; the Samnites were deſeated, und loft upwards''of twen twenty 
ſeated. thouſand men. Fortune was tiot'ſitisfied gs the young Fabius ſhould 
be indebted to his father for 1 15 f tation; the old man 
1 his f. on's lf ILL . ; 

n bo r at the comitia, in 
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n Thus did the knavery of the Greeks furniſh 

; —— to thoſe people, who would ſuffer themſelves to be 

y ed upon ; and thus did they impoſe upon the Romans.” 
n 

1148, being t to a trial by two tribunes of the 


a conſid fine, The principal crime al- 
ug bo is having employed ms he legionary 
ide, before made them ſet out upon 
um. 
meet with great ſucceſs againſt the Samnites. Alliance 


to regulate the conditions of peace, which the with the 
gth obliged to ſue for. The conſul Curius was Samaites» 


fince have put flap to the apidity of thei eff. 
a o the r of their conqueſts. 
"The reduQion of the Sabines ſoon followed the peace concluded The Sabine 
with the Samnites. Curius bad alſo the glory of it, and received, the reduces, 
lame year, the honour of two triumphs, which no general before him 

bad ever enjoyed. The Sabines obtained the pri of Roman c- 

wenſhip, but without che right of ſuffrage + 2 1 1 
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other than pecuniary fines. ' | 
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A new tribunal is erected at Rome, to take copnizance'of criminal 
cauſes. The three officers in this commiſſion, were to be elected 
— * the comitia by tribes. They were Mled mbit capitale; 
cauſe they were charged with the care of executing the faws apainft 


criminals: from their ſentence lay no appeal; but they could"inflit 1 


which the 
Romans filed colonies; Caſtrum (5). a city in Picenbm; Adria, 
which is ſaid to have given name to the Adriatic; and Sena (2), ſituate 


This year three cities received thoſe ſorts of garriſons, 


in the territory of the Galli Senones. 

At this time there was a cenſus of the people in Rome, when the 
number of citizens, able to bear arms, amounted'to two hundred and 
ſeventy three thouſand. | 939 9 
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The debtors - Domeſtie broils on che account of debtors./ They bad tuen riſe to 


murmur 
againſt the 
uſurers, 


Seceſſion of - Seceſſion of the people to the Janicutum. They were greatly in- 
the — cenſed, that after Kue * 


wards the expiration of the laſt conſulate; but they grew to an exceſ. 
five:height under this, in conſequence of an attempt, made by a pa- 
trician of the name of Plotius, upon the chaſtity of young Veturius, 
ſon of the conſul of the ſame name. This man kept Veturius in ſervi- 
tude, till he could diſcharge, by his labour, a ſum borrowed at very 


high intereſt, Wor expences of his father's funeral. One day 
Veturius appeared in the forum, when uncovering his back and breaſt, 
he ſhewed the — — his body all torn with ſtripes, and ffained with 
blood. So moving a ſcene threw the ſpectators into the utmoſt rage. We 
have already had occafion to obſerve, that peace with foreign enemies 
was ever productive of inteſtine broils at Rome, and that the principal 
revolutions of this city had their rife from the love of chuſtity: the 
ſame reflexions offer themſelves here again. 

aw; „ = , „ | TETLE ger! 
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ding Plotius to priſon, the ſenate had contented 
themſelves with ſetting thoſe at liberty, who had been confined for 
debt, without reviving the law made on the like occafion, which pro- 
hibited the — inſolvent debtors to flavery ; a law ſuperſeded 
by the authority of the patricians. Q. Hortenfius, being appointed 
dictator, to appeaſe theſe troubles, draws up two laws in favour of the 
people; but they were only a revival of thoſe made in 414 of Rome, 


and which, as we have juſt now mentioned, had been diſregarded by 
— — Theſe were, firſt, that every member of the common- 


lch ſhould be equally bound to bbſerve the decrees made by the ple- 
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nom NVigola, It is ſaid to have been built by the Galli Senones, a people of the an- 
debt race of the Celts, from hem ie ach 16 ion) che * ä 
| | 1an 


(z) Sena or Senogallia, now Sinigoglia, à town of Umbria on the river Miſs, 
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FIFTH CENTURY. 
beian aſſemblies ; the ſecond, pro by the tribune Manius, that 
the ſenate ſhould previouſly give their approbation and conſent to all 
laws that were to be made at the aſſemblies of the people. * 
Death of Hortenſius. The republic never as yet had been ſo unfor- 


tunate as to ſee a dictator die before the expiration of his office. In his 


roam was choſen Q. Fabius Maximus, who, at a very advanced age, 
was ftill at the head of the ſenate. He publiſhed two laws, which evi- 
dently threw the balance of power into the hands of the plebeians. 
The people being ſatisfied, return to Rome, without making any 
further demands in regard to creditors. * 


„mod ; 467, 468. 
The. two years the peace of the republic was neither interrupted 
by inteſtine diviſions, nor by foreign wars, | 


469. 


165 


This calm was quickly ſucceeded by a violent ſtorm. The Senones, War with 
who had laid quiet ever ſince their defeat, where Decius ſo 1 


devoted himſelf to death, were now engaged in the ſiege of Aretium, 
a city of Hetruria, under — of che Romans. Lucius, ſup- 
poſed. to have been the conſul L. Cæcilius Metellus, was diſpatched 
with an army to the. aſſiſtance of the Aretini; but —— to be 
killed in an engagement with the enemy, and thirteen thouſand Ro- 
mans were left dead on the ſpot. At the ſame time, news came that 
deputies of the republic to the Gauls had been inhumanly maſſacred. 
In this conjuncture, the command of the army properly belonged to 
Servilius, the other conſul ; but as he was then employed againſt the 
Lacanians, the republic had recourſe to the famous Curius Dentatus. 
Thy general ſets out with freſh levies, and taking advantage of the 
ce of the Senones, who lay before Aretium, he enters their 
country, and lays it waſte with fire and ſword, Some authors make 
this expedition a year later, and attribute it to the conſul Dolabella. 


f $35 | 
wv | 


The Senones raiſe the ſiege of Aretium, and march ſirait to Rome, The$enones 
with, anguine expectations of taking that capital, as their anceſtors jatirely de- 


had. formerly done after ſetting out from Cluſium. But they met ſeated. 
wich a very different reception; for the conſul Domitius gave them a 


total overthrow. The Boi (a), another branch of the Gauls, havi 
joined the remainder of the Senones and the Hetrurians, whom — 


bad preſſed to take vp arms, are overthrown on the banks of the 
etruria, by the conſul Dolabella. Theſe fame 


people were defeated a ſecond time the next year; ſo that there ſcarce * 


Vadimani: lacus (b), in 


—— y_ * . - - 


40 A people of Celtic Gaul, who ſettled in that part of Gallia Ciſalpina, 'now 
— or Romagna; their capital town was Bomnohia, now Bologna, 


Now called Lago di Baſſanells or Baſſano z, it is celebrated by the two Plinies, | 


und by Seneca, for its floating iſlands, 
T\ 124 remained 


 — ——— — 


dente The Samnites having revol once more, joined | 
_— and Brutians, in order to lay ſiege tc i Y Sybary, 
Samnites, a Greek city, fituate on the F of T ly and in alliance with 
Ac. deſeated. the Romans. The latter had alread ed it 1 the attempu 


8 

— 

=> 

E 

2 

8 
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make — believe , Mary the god of war, had come 
their aſſiſtance. 2 
War with The Tarentines, alarmed to ſee the Romans fo nent — ſeize on 
- the Taren- a very bad pretence, to throw off the maſk, and to break with the 
mes, and republic. Thoſe effeminate people being aſſembled, as uſual, 2 
Ting P * ſome public ſhows that were at a magnificent theatre near 
the port, ſuddenly there appeared ten Roman — which put in 
ſor refreſhments. The Tarentines, havin conceived à ſecret 
againſt Rome, imagined, or proce th Fra ine, that theſe 
lleys 6.0 come with an ili defgn Henee they fell 4 8 the 
xk fleet, ſunk four of the veſle , And £4. 
pot, and carried the news of this. trentmänt to ome. en 
ported by the ſume fury, the Tarentines laid fliege to Thurivom, aud 
made themſelyes maſters of that city. * 
All the accounts recorded by fame, concerning me Iürury and de- 
baschery of the Tarentines, ſeem to have been ev Forth confitmed b 
their behaviour to the Feriales, whom the Romans nes demand = 
faction for the inſult offered to the republic and Her' alfies. - 
Roman ambaſſadors were introduced to the theatre ; where, Geet 
with garlands, ſurrounded with proſtütute women, and intoxicated 
with wine, the inhabitants of Tarentuin uſed N to hold their 


aſſemhlies, and to give audience. This aſſemb 7 kable for 
| ſach members, a hjlocharis, author of the both committed 
1 nt the Romans who, by his de Wife, had merited the 


rname of Thais, a famous courtezan; an Philonides, an infamous 
buſſbon, who had carried bis inſolence ſo fur as to urine upon the robe 
of L. Poſthumius Megellus, 3 honoured with ſeveral conſulates, 
ang head of the deputation. 5 ſhameful action, committed befare 


the whole multitade, was Ipplacdef by" s thout of univerſal Toy 


_ 
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mand ſatisſaction for ſo baſe an affront ; but at that 
ie had a multitude of enemies upon her hands; and 

dangerous to increaſe their number. The affair 
ſeveral days in the ſenate, without coming to any reſo- 
otes being equally divided. The deciſion was therefore 
t9. the people, who unanimouſly declared for war. Amilius, 
who had. already begun his march into Samnium, received a counter- 
was ſent againſt the Tarentines, over whom he obtained a 


tory, before the arrival of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, whom they 


: : 
: 


ore | rg have per- 
n joined to more judgment. 
/ngouD [mou haye been better for him, had he followed the 
aſe] of has friend Cynegs, ar not truſted too much to the ambiguous 
er. of the oracle of Delphi. The beautiful ſaying of Cyneas, on 
pccalion, is well known. — having one day communicated 
e yaſt projects which already formed in his imagina- 
Which no leſs than to ſubdue all Italy, Sicily, age, 
1. "added further: then, my friend, well laugh, and en- 
2. — but, Sir, anſwered Cyneas, what binders you from laugh- 
** Wan, y0u7-/elf at Profent ? Every body muſt have heard of the 
jg . wer, which, ö we believe Ennius, was made to Pyrrhus, 
den the oracle of Delphi in regard to his Italian expedition : 
tt. Zncida, Romgner wincere poſſe. Theſe amphibological an- 
N uttered by oracles, and we may eaſily guels for 


22 5 raclea l where the king of Epirus had the ad FE Battle of 


Lzvinus, and remained maſter of the field of „ Heraclea, 


+3 
— 


21•„%„- 


n _ i " . 
Harl was 2 town of Magna Grzcia, in Italy, near the mouth of the river 
. che banks built, as Strabo thinks, by the Tarentines 5 and Livy 
cally Torritieerum colenta, lib. B. This place is new in ruins, and called Policore. 
Thawe-miles m hence duod the town — — at the mouth of 
\ fiver of the ſamo name j it was formerly the I os Hula » 
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This prince had ſome elephants in his army, that had been trained to 
war: the very fight, the ſmell, and the ſtrange noiſe of thoſe animals, 
ii htened che Roman horſes, and threw: their army into great con- 
hon, The battle. was bloody, and the number of. ſlain was almoſt 
equal, on both ſides. After the action, Pyrrhus was heard to ſay, 
Alas | if 1 gain ſuch another, I ſhall be obliged to return to Epirus almoſ 
alone. For he had loſt thirteen thouſand men, which was one half of 
his army. Having been joined by the Samnites, Lucanians, and 
Meſſapians (e), he intended to employ them in taking Naples and 
Capua, and afterwards to lay ſiege to Rome. But he was diſappointed, 
The conſul Lævinus, with a reinforcement of two legions, had entered 
Capua; and the keeping of theſe troops in that neighbourhood, 
ved a check to the Neapolitans. Pyrrhus, however, advanced 25 
ar as Præneſte; there from the top of an hill, he ſaw the city of 
Rome, and gave up all hopes of being able to take it. 
Upon his return to Tarentum, he. received an embaſſy from the 
ſenate, to treat of ranſoming the priſoners : the high opinion he had 
conceived of the Romans, was greatly increaſed on this occafion, 
Neither careſſes, menaces, rich preſents, nor even an offer of the 
fourth. part of Epirus, could corrupt the integrity of Fabricius, whom 
Pytrhus tempted to betray the republic. Rome at that time could 
| boalt of ſeveral great men; ſuch as the Fabricius's, the Curius Den- 
tatus's,' the Coruncanius's, Who were her firm ſupport in thoſe tem- 
nous times. Theſe great men were plebeians; an order that 
in general furniſhed the greateſt number of extraordinary men, becauſe 
having leſs opulence, they had preſerved their frugality and temperance, 
the' ſource of ſo many other great virtues. Pyrrhus delivers up two 
hundred priſoners without ranſom, and deputes Cyneas to make pro- 
poſals df peace to the ſenate, which are rejected: they acquaint the 
ambaſſador, that they will enter into no treaty of peace with his 
maſter, till he withdrew from Italy. The Romans, ſays M. de 
«© Monteſquieu, would never make peace, but when they were vic- 
* torious : and, indeed, of what uſe would it be to conclade an ig- 
« nominious. treaty with one nation, in order to attack another! 
« From this principle, they uſed always to riſe in their demands, in 
10 proportion to their ill ſucceſs ; by which means, they ſurpriſed their 
«« conquerors, and laid themſelves under a ſtronger neceſſity of coming 
« off victorious.” | i 1 
The conſul Coruncanius, and the proconſul ÆEmilius, triumph, 

one over the Hetrurians, who from that time were never able to w 

war with the republic in a national body; and the other over t 


Salentines, 'wbo had concluded an alliance with Tarentum. The 


you levies made this year, in order to ſet three armies on foot, obliged 
republic, for the firſt time, to inliſt that claſs of citizens, who 
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(% The Mefapians inhabited the peninſula! of Calabriaor Iapygiaz vis. that part 


of Italy now called the province of Otranto. 
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FIFTH CENTURY: _ 
the laſt century, and were called Proferarii, becauſe they 
were looked upon as incapable of any other employment than that of 
ing the ſtate. In the lift taken this year, they reckoned ſeventy 
aht thaufand two: hundred aud twenty two Citizens, fit to bear arms; 
this luſtrum was cloſed by a plebeian cenſor, an honour reſerved 
for patricians, ever ſince the plebeians had been admitted to ſhare the 
office of cenſors, which was fixty eight years. 30 2 won 
bas. (20817551 nau 4 a 
N ET | * 47 — l 15 inen 
"Puring the winter, Pyrrhus is dad to have formed à deſign, of 
ou ing a bridge over the ſea, between Hydruntum (//, and 
5 (#8): in * to facilitate the paſſage of his troops from 
rus into Italy. A ſcheme of this nature is ſufficient to characteriae 
; prince, and to ſhew the fertility of his brain, in regard to chi- 
: | 


lcp battle with king Pyrrhus near Aſculum (+), -in Apulia. Battle of 
g Jucce(s. was ſo doubtful, that the accounts of hillorians are dif, Aſculum. 
and even, contradictory to each other. All that we know for 
5 that the ſlaugliter was very great in both armies, ſince 
e Romans, nor Epirotes, undertook any thing further the 
zainder of this year. In this engagement was killed the conſul 
P. Necius, a name already celebrated by the devotement of his father 
d.grandfather, whoſe example he followed on this occaſion, ac- of Decius. 
Ing to Cicero. if we can give credit to another account, the | 
Pertnent of this conſul was ſo much the more glorious, as'Pyrrhus 
acquainted, him, chat if he intended to devote himſelf, he ſhould 
- Epirotes upon their guard, not to kill him, but to take him 
ad put him to the moſt cruel tortures. 175 
a 1 battle of Aſculum, the Romans, in imitation of the Gauls, 
began to make uſe of, chariots, armed with long points of iron in the 
ſhape, of . forks, and filled with ſoldiers carrying fire-brands, which 
ey Were to throw at the elephants, in order to frighten them, and 
to ſet fre. to the wooden towers upon their backs, 


wolter | 100 
nieces | [ N 475- 2 n 

"The, King of Epirus, after leaving a n at Tarentum, ſets ſail Pyrrhus ſets 
for Sicily, order to aſſiſt the Syracuſians, who were attacked by the ga. 
2 n . 


— 


„ >. a. nd 


Arbe cavital of the Salentini, famous for its commodions harbour, from 
whenes there was a hort pailace to Apollonia in Greece, The Gr:eks called ic 
1 thdru, n Wh ch they have been ſometimes followed by the Latins, thus Cie. 
. 16. epift, d'e pro ad Hydruntem pervenimus; and Lucan, lib, 5. quas avis 
It is i a god town, with a convenient harbour, and ſtrong caſtle, and 
deen dy the name of Otranto. 

. 4 town of Micedon, on the ora Illyricana, ſixty furlongs from the ſea, and 
ten from the river Aus. It was famous for learning, at the time of Julius Cæſar, 
who-ſent he nevhew, Octavivs, to perform his fudies here, 

12 It is called Aſculum Apulum, to diſtinguiſh it from Aſculum Picenum; the former 

"a 'knmown 
ey, 


by che name of Hſcoli di Sarriano; and the other by that of {ſceli 
Sv 1 iD ney 


Carthaginians. 
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Before 

the virtue of the abricfus. This yſician h 
e l e eral, to take ried pn had ml for 2 
Generolty ſum of money; but Fabricius generoully h che traytor to 
W * other Hand, the king of Fpi Pu, Bot 55, be bejin 
, releaſed without ranſom all che Roman jar 

dry ere recon but di and an ad. Ti Row 
Tarentine priſoners were ſent in their 275 


very {light upon a ſoldier, that would ſubmit to be ak) * 
Jong an he had arms to defend himſelf; they never entered into x treaty 
AG their priſoners ; if there was an exception after the battle 
of Heraclea, it was becauſe the take Ghar City, were, 25 we 
r 
yrrhus's abſence prov to arentines, 
— detates, . * 


were more ſucceſsful 
2 Tbe Locri (i), among whom 
exander, renee emae wt reps, after mai 


Tan lt Epi in gi 


| 477+ K 
The m- The advantages of the Romans were greater this year, under the con- 
defeated. duct of the confel Fabius; by whom the Samnites, the Lucanians, and 
the Brutii, were ſacceſfively ſubdued. The Tarentines recal Pyrrhu, 
who had been two years in Sicily, where he had made a conſiderable 

3, but the Calbans, diſguſted at his tyrannical adminiſtration, 
v. to get rid of him, and he quickly loſt thoſe towns that had 
as cauſe. His fleet was defeated in the ſtraits of Sicily, by 
the Carthaginians. n SOT Os OP" 


Italy, — —jͤ——̃— — — 
a or Croton, nom Crotone, 3 of Italy, in the territory of the Brut. 
105 2 were called ET and Cratonis „ The air W was 


very wholfome and temperate, whence the proverb, Crotone ſal: briu, 
1 The Lecri or Lecrenſes were a people who inhabited the eaſtern coaft of the covN- 
the Brutii. | chief town was alſo called Lecri, (baud frocet ab . actin 
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Gauer ſaid the republic had mand te diſobe- 


. of bo Of Bench — which, ed deciſive agaigh Pyrrhus and Battle of 
his allies : by this victory, almoſt a Italy was reduced under the power Beneven- 
ofthe Romans: they were obliged for it to Curius, who, with twenty am. 
me men, overthrew. the king of Epirus, with above cone bs thou- 
This prince, «ſhamed of de t, was obliged to 
n believe, that he would paſs over to Greece, 1 
=o to bring them freſh ſaccours : but he forgot them as ſoon as he 

laly, und two'or' three years after, he was killed at Argos (I), Death of 
whither he had undertaken a 'raſh expedition. One of the greateſt Pyrchus. 
eivintages the Romans” gained from the victory near Beneventum, 
was to learn to entrench, and to encamp. * They reteived excellent in. 
firations from the diſpofition of Pyrrhus's camp, taken after the battle, 
which ful, cha and imitated. * It is remarkable, 0 5 be 


Moateſquien, that the Romans roſe to univerſal empire, 


1855 ting ſucceſſively againit all . 92 


3 their uſages arid cuſtoms, as ade as they met 


l but the Triumph f 
of Lentalus was effaced by that of his collegue. Lentulus had Curius and 
nvriods over the Samrites and Lucanians only, a people whom the Lentulus. 
Romans'had been long accuſtomed to conquer: but Curius had foiled 
— king, the deſcendant of Achilles, and rival of Alexander 

. The novelty of ſo many 8 that ay ent at his tri- 
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ROMAN ANNALS. 

before his chariot was carried the pomp of Eaſtern ſpoil, as veſſels of 
Id and filver, ſtatues, pictures, purple carpets, and the ſeveral in. 
ments of Greek —_ in Pyrrhus's camp. But nothing 
raiſed the admiration of the ſpectators fo much as the four elephants 
that remained out of the eight taken in battle. Theſe proud animals, 
ſays Florus, ſeemed to be ſenſible of their captivity 3 with towers on 
their backs, and their heads ſtooping, they moved im a ſlow ſo. 
lemn pace in the train of the Roman cavalry, by whom they were 
overcome. 

Cornelius Rufinus was ſtruck out of the liſt of ſenators, by the 
cenſors Fabricius and ZEmilius Papus ; whoſe motive for ſo ſenſible an 
affront to a perſon that had been twice honoured with the conſulate, 
and once with the difatorſhip, was their having found ten pound 
weight of plate in his houſe. This appeared immoderate luxury, at 
a time when Curius eat out of wooden utenſils, and when all the 
filver that Fabricius and his collegue were maſters of, was only, the 
former a little ſalt-cellar, the foot of which was of born; the latter 3 
fmall plate, which had belonged to his anceſtors, and which he made 
uſe of only' to preſent his offerings to the gods, 

A cenſus, by which there appeared to be in Rome two hundred 
— ſeventy one thouſand two hundred and twenty four citizens fit to 

ar arms. 


1 179 | | 
The Tarentines revolt againſt Milo, whom Pyrrhus had left in that 
city with a good garriſon ; and they oblige him to retire into the 
citadel, Curius having been raiſed to the conſulate a third time, 
neglected to beſiege Tarentum, in expectation that the inhabitants 
would deſtroy one another by their own diviſions. 


The Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians, appeared again in the 
field this year; but this revolt terminated in honouring the conſul 
Claudius Canina with a triumph. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, ſends ambaſſadors to the 
republic, deſiring to be admitted among her friends and allies. The 
Romans in return ſend four ambaſſadors to Egypt, who gained the 
applauſe both of ſenate and people, for their generous behaviour in 
depofiting Ptolemy's preſents in the public * : but the quzſtors 
were ordered to reſtore thoſe preſents to them. 

Two colonies were ſent, one to Co/a (6), a town fituate on the 
Tyrrhenian ſea: the other to Pæffum (c), anciently Poſfidonia in 
Lucania. - 

481. 


= 


(5) Some call it Caſa, Virgil gives it the name of Coſæ, in the plural, Quique 
urbem liguere Coſas, ZEneid, 10. It ſtood not far 2 ſea 12 had 0 good 
harbour, which in the maritime itinerary is ſtiled portus Here,“ On this ſpot 
ſtands now the town of Auſidonia, and within fide the lake lies Orvite!!- 
le] A city of Lucania; it took its Greek name from liert, e, — 

25 Paterculus, 
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hve hon een 30 qaoyg oy, 


177 


1 mire reduRtion of the Samnites. "This advantage was well E Intire re- 


e en oF Ita. The Lutanians and Brutians ſubniit. The Taren- 
nee, Nein this Roman legions advance in order to chaſtiſe them, 
 injptored the” alllftniice” of the Carthaginians, who arrived be dre this 
Tit wich 4 feet,” and blocked up the port, under the pretence 
ofen dug the town againſt the Epirots. £71" : 
The conſul Papirlus enters into a ſeaſonable treaty with Milo, who 
pres es town to ſurrender, on condition that the Tarentines 
"bal Have ther Mees faved, and not be plundered. The republic was 


ul the plias it had coft' the Rotnans, and facilitated the conqueſt of | ms 


Melee 21th deprivingyttiem of their arms and ſhips, beſides diſmantling Tarentom 


| With ſuch ri conquered nations ; only a part of 
age uſec to be confiſcated. Several authors have looked upon 
— — the Carthipinians' againſt Tarentum, 23 the ori 
<ul of the rapture between their republic and that of Rome, 
urius, this year's cenſor,” employed the amount of the booty taken 
from the enemy, in building a magnificent aqueduct, to convey the 
wiki of the river Anio into the city. Papirius, in memory of the 
1 erects a temple to the god Con/us, that is; 
w Neptune. 


or 1 2. | 
A Roman legion, having made themſelves maſters of Rhegium 4 
—.— maſſacring or expelling the inhabitants, who h 


war with Pyrrhus, the conſut Genueius received orders to attack this 
city. The fiege was long, becauſe thoſe unhappy legionaries, appre- 
henfive of Ar they, _ 2 = 

7h ir ſupplyin ace of courage. Genucius in dan- 
. — in his Coterpeine for — proviſions, is ge- 
nerouſly aſſiſted by Hiero, a Sicilian prince. At the taking of & 
eee only three hundred of the legion remaining; who 
were ſent priſoners to Rome, and condemned, by a decree of the 
ſenate, to be beheaded, after being firſt beaten with rods. 


e * 
* * 
n 


Paterculus, lib. 1. renders by Neptunia. It was famous for roſes twice a year, in 
May and September, 4iferi roſaria Pa, Virg. Georg, 4. That it was 2 city of 


ares. It is now a village known by the name of Pelli. 
A city of Italy, in the territory of the Brutii, and of ſuch antiquity, that it is 
it to have taken its name from pry, frongo, becauſe Sicily was, accordin 
to tradition, ſevered, here from Italy. The town is fill called Re, and is 
«the promontory orer againlt Sicily, N 8 b Geng 
| u- 


pitthimielves undef the protection of the republic at the time of the 


nail, appears by the medals we have ſtill remaining, with this inſcription, Lerisda.- 


"then! city, und making it — Va Rome: It was not cultomary to ſurrenders. 
A 


- 6 483. * % | 
the Faſti Capitolini mention a triumph of the conſul The Serk- 
2 — * —— feated, 


- D— —— — — — — — — — 
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Genucius over the Sarſinates (4), a e of Umbria. But the par. 
ticulars of this war are not 1 2 
| | 484. 
The Romans begin to coin ſilver money; hitherto they had coined 
none but pieces of braſs; it is true, they had been long acquainted 
with gold and filver ſpecie, but it was imported from abroad. 


485. 
War with the Picentes. As the two armies were ready to engage, 
a ſudden earthquake terrified the Romans. In fo critical a conjuncture, 
the conſul Sempronius had recourſe to an expedient, which had been 


often crowned with ſucceſs. He made a vow at the head of the legions, 


to build a temple to the goddeſs Tellus; and upon his . them 


All Italy 


that he had brought this deity over to their intereſt, they 
invincible. The Picentes are ſubdued. 

The right of ſuffrage is granted to the Sabines, who before had 

that of citizenſhip. | 
lonies ſent to Ariminum (-) and Beneventum. 

C 486. 

To com the conqueſt of Italy, nothing more was wanting than 
to ſubdue —— : the — — that country 4 ac 
count of its convenient harbours, the principal of which was Brun- 
duſium (J). War is declared againſt them, under pretence of their 
having granted ſuccours to Pyrrhus : Brunduſium is taken. 


487. | 
This year's conſuls completed the reduction of the Salentines, and 
the Umbrians, the latter having once more ventured to ſhake off the 
Roman yoke. The conſuls were honouted each with two triumphs; 


blic, at length, miſtreſs of all Italy (g). The fame 


a — diſtinction ted to two men, under whoſe auſpices the 
repu 


(4) The town of Sarfina, from whence they took their name, ſtood on the left 
bank of the Sapit, now Sawio, and was famous for being the birth place of the comic 
poet, Plautus. Siliut, lib, J. calls it Sanaa dives /afiis. The town and name of 
Sarſina ſtill remain, 

(e) Ariminum was a city of Umbria, at the mouth of the river Ariminuz, and not 
far from the Rubicon. It is now called Rimini ; and the bridge ftill ſtanding there, it 
ſuppoſed to have been built by the ancient Romans, The quantity of this word we 
$0d in Lucan, lib, 1, vet. 231. Yicinumque minax invadit num, at ignes. 

( ) It is called Brindiffum and Brentefium, a city famous for the paſſage from hence 
to „ longer indeed than that from Hydrantum, but fafer- It is alſo remarkable 
for the Appian way, which ended here, pu de/init Tala tellus. Silius, lib, 8. It u 
mill known by the tiathe of Prindif. 

5 


5 That le froth the moſt diffant part of Hetroria to the lonian ſea, and from 
the Tyrrhenian fea to the Adriatic. Thoſe nations were not all favoured with the 
ſame privileges, ſome had no laws but what they received from Rome; othets pre- 
ſerved their old laws * cuftome ; forme were tribatary, and others allies, and were 
vbliged to furniſh the Romans wich trbope at theif own expence, Some had the 
rights bf Roman eitizent, and tleit ſoldiers were incorporated in the legions ; other 
had likewiſe the liberty to vote in the cleRtions made in the Oampur bier. 
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of her arms was already ſpread to diſtant regions; and moſt of the 
foreign lates began to court her alliance. 

The inhabitants of Apollonia, a town ſituate between Illyria and 
Macedonia, were the firſt that ſent ambaſſadors, to the Romans. 
Some young ſenators, having inſulted theſe ambaſſadors in diſputing 
with them, were delivered up to the Apolloniates by an order of the 
ſenate. 


488. 


The Romans receive another embaſſy from the Volfinienſes (), a War with 
le of Hetruria at that time ſubject to the republic, like the the freed- 


men of 


mt” of Italy. They came to implore the aſſiſtance of the ſenate Volſinii, 


inſt their freedmen, who, by degrees, had attained to the fuſt 

ces in the ſtate, and were now committing all manner of violen 
in Volſinii againſt- the moſt reputable citizens of both ſexes. Though 
the ſenate had an extraordinary meeting at a private houſe, to give 
audience to theſe ambaſſadors, yet the freedmen had intelligence of 
what was tranſacting: the conſul Fabius finding them upon their 
guard, was obliged to fight them, before he could lay ſiege to the 
town; and the enemy made a fally, in which he was killed. This 
expedition was terminated the next year under the command of 
M. Fulvius, one of the conſuls. All thoſe who had acted any part in 
the villany, were put to death; the city was raſed ; and the ancient 

ted to another place. 


citizens were tranſplan 

Eſtabliſhment of the four provincial quæſtors for Italy; theſe made Provincial 
_ in all, reckoning the two quzſtors for the city, and the two quefors. 
* | 


tary quzſtors : they were all choſen annually in comitia by tribes, 
and drew lots for their departments. ; 

C. Marcius Rutilus is continued againſt his will in the cenſorſhip ; 
but at his earneſt remonſtrances a law is revived, forbidding any 
perſon to hold the cenſorſhip a ſecond time. 

The number of citizens able to bear arms, amounted at this time to 
two hundred ninety two thouſand two hundred and twenty four, as 
appears by the cenſus made this year. In regard to which, it is pro- 
per to o e, that of the Roman allies, thoſe only were included in 
this lift, who had received the rights of Roman citizenſhip, becauſe 


* 11 could be incorporated in che legions. 

8 « and D. Junius Brutus, upon their father's death, introduced the Gladiator 

cuſtom of —— combats (), a bloody ſpectacle, but well introduced. 
4 


era e warlike diſpoſition of the Romans. 
Execution of the veſtal Caparania for incontinency. 489. 
— — — — 


| 2 They took their name from the town of Yelfinii, otherwiſe called Yo!ſeni and 
z and at preſent Belſeng, in Hetruria. It ſtood at the upper end of the lake 
ide ſame name, towards the north. Juven, ſat, 3. mentions its ſitustion, petit 
"wiwoſe inter juga Velſiniis, 
) Thefe tows were ſometimes exhibited at the expence of private perſons, to 
themſelves popylar, and becauſe they were freely beſtowed, they were called 
munuz gladiatorium, Afterwards it became cuſtomary for all the principal magiffrates 
$0 gggertain the people with the like — The cuſtom was derived from the 
{cn 2 op mon 


j 


| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


10 


rind Panic Beginning of the firſt Punic war. 


Rome and Carthage were contending which 


+ 
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489. | 


Carthage is well known to have been a Tyrian colony, founded on 
the coaſt of Africa, by Dido, or Eliſa, many years before the founda- 
tion of Rome. It is pretended, that the Carthaginians were oaly 
maſters at firſt of as much ground as an ox's hide, cut into the ſmalleſt 
ſhreds, could encompaſs : for ſuch was the agreement made with the 
Lybians, of whom they purchaſed this ground ; and from this inci- 


dent, the city is ſaid to have been originally called Byr/a, Be that as 


it may, it is beyond all doubt that the beginnings of this city were 
weak, but that by her trade and ſkill in navigation, ſhe roſe to 

ſo high a pitch of power, that at"the time we are mentioning, ſhe had 
— extended her dominion in Africa, while ſhe gave laws to part 
of Spain, to the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia, and aimed at the 
ſovereignty of Sicily, great part of which ſhe had already ſubdued. 
Meſſana (i) was at that time beſiged by Hiero, — — Syracuſe ; and 
ſhould relieve that city, 

or rather become miſtreſs thereof, under pretence of relieving it. 


8 PI * — 


— —_——— 


opinion of the hesthent, that the effuſion of human blood would appeaſe the ghoſts 


the deceaſed, for which reaſon they bought captives and ſla ves to be ſacrificed at 
the obſequies, Theſe were called buſffuarii z but afterwards thoſe ſhows were 
repreſented not only at tombs, but in the circus, and the amphitheatre. The 


condition of gladiators was uſually ſervile; and untoward ſervants were fre- 


quently ſold to the laniſæ, or fencing maſters, who let them out for money at 
ky ef Dre 


The ſeveral kinds of gladiators were the retiarii, who went with a net to caſt over 
their adverſary; the ſecutores, who purſued the retiarius, when he happened to fail 
in caſting his net; the myrmillones, who fought completely armed ; the Thrace, 
Nlayes armed after the manner of that fierce nation; the Samnites, ſo called from being 
armed after the faſhion of that — z the pinnirapi, who being matched with the 
Samnites, uſed to catch at the ereſt of their helmet, which was adorned with pine, 
or peacocks plumes; the eſedarii, ſuch as engaged one another out of chariots, 
called effedaz the andabate, or dvatdTrai, aſcenſores, viz. equorum, ſuch as fought 
8 on horſeback, and therefore more pugnare, is to combat 

indfold. ö 

The ſetting up the bills for theſe ſhows in public places was called munus 
or proponere; and the /;belli or bills were ſometimes termed ediffa, The age on 
which they fought was called arena, becauſe ſtrewed with ſand to ſoak up the blood. 
They were matched by pairs, which was termed paria componere, Their weapons 


| auForati. 


were of two ſorts, ſome with which they only ſhewed feats of activity, before they 


Fell to it in earneſt, and were called ſuſoria tela, as the rudes and blunted ſwords, and 
the ſkirmiſhing was tiled præludlum or ventilatio; others decretoria, with which 
they fought for life or death, When the party was worſted, he tted bis arms, 
yet it depended upon the pleaſure of the people to ſave his life; their favour they en- 
preſſed vertendo pollicem, by turning up the thumb; and the * polli 
cem, by turning down the thumb: this diſcharge was called i canquerors 


. were ſometimes rewarded with money, but moſt commonly with a wand called dit, 
and with a cap called. piſeus, both tokens of liberty; and che rudiarit, for ſo they 
were afterwards ſtiled, up their arms in the temple of Hercules. 8 


(i) A city of Sicily, near the promontory Pelorus, now called Meſſina, 
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Theſe two ambitious republics were friends, ſo long as it was not their 

intereſt to be at variance : Sicily lay convenient for them both, and 

proved the bone of contention between them. 

Claudius, a legionary tribune, goes over privately to Meſſana, and 

diſpoſes the inhabitants to receive Appius Claudius, the conſul, who 
' ſoon after arrives unexpectedly, defeats Hiero, now joined by the 
Carthaginians, and obliges him to retire to Syracuſe. This encou- 

rages the conſul to attack the gry, in their camp, which 

was too well defended, on one fide by the ſea, on the other by 
impracticable moraſſes, through which there was only one narrow 

road, and that ſtopped up by a ſtrong wall : he is repulſed ; but the The Ro- 
Carthaginians being ſo imprudent as to purſue him into the plain, man defeat 
they experienced what Roman bravery could do in the open field, This *** Cercha- 
was the firit advantage the Romans gained out of Italy, at a time 
when they hardly knew how to build a ſhip; the veſſel, on board of 
which Appius ſo dexterouſly paſſed over into Sicily, was a boat un- 
kilfully built, caudex, from whence he took his ſurname, 


490. ; 
The two conſuls tranſport their legions into Sicily, where they The Ro- 
obtain — advantages over the 8 and the Carthaginians: mans reduce 
ſeventy 


* ven — „ — with whom Hiero con- — 
cludes a peace, which laſted all the reſt of his reign; and for = 
the republic had not a more faithful ally, 0 * Na 
By the expedition to Meſſana, the conſul Valerius obtained the. 
ſurname of Meſana, which deſcended to his poſterity, and in proceſs of 
time was changed to that of Meſſala. This conſul had taken at Catana (4) 
an horizontal ſun-dial, a thing altogether new to the Romans; it was 
carried at his triumph, and afterwards erected in the forum, near the 
roſtra. It is further obſerved, that Valerius was the firlt that cauſed a 
repreſentation of his victory to be hung up in the forum, and that 
this became afterwards a ſtanding practice. 
Cn. Fulvius 5 is created _ to _ a nail into the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on account of a » Which 
wy Ls at Rome. pages 

New colonies ſent to ZEſernia (), Firmum (n), and Caſtrum (v), towns 


belonging to the kingdom of Naples. 
I, 


Tos legions ſeemed to be ſufficient for the ſervice of the current 


4 H A town of Sicily, at the foot of mount tna, now called Catania. 
TY nos in Italy, not far from the Yulturnus, and now called 


rh, city of Picenum is not in the kingdom of Naples, but marquiſate of An- 


3. is now called Ferms. 1 
e This city was alſo called Carom nowam, and ſtood upon the borders of the 
Pretutii. Pliny places it near the river Batinum, the modern Tondino. It is now called 


. Merinella, and does not fland ip the kingdom of Naples, but in the eccleſiaſtic tate, 
pear Cornero, 
| N 3 years 


132 


Hanno de- 
feated, 


ROMAN ANNALS. 
year, becauſe the republic depended on the Sicilians ; and indeed up- 
| warts of a hundred thouſand of the inhabitants of this iſland liſted under 


— the Roman banners. Agrigentum () is taken, after a ſiege of ſeven 


months. The Carthaginians had ſpared no pains to relieve this city, 
which they had made their magazine of arms and proviſions. Hanno 

landed from Carthage with an army of fifty thouſand foot, fix thouſaud 
horſe, and ſixty elephants ; but he was defeated. 


| 92. | 

Hanno ſoon met with another cauſe of chagrin. The Carthaginians 
being rather a trading than military nation, had hardly any other 
troops than foreign mercenaries, Africans, Spaniards, Ligurians, and 
Gauls. Unleſs theſe troops were regularly paid, there was no de- 
*. upon them. Such was the ſituation of the Carthaginian 
general; he owed a few months pay to the Gauls, the moſt mutinous 
of them all, ſo that they had already threatened to $0 over to the 
Romans. In order to get rid of them, he promiſed they ſhould 
have the plunder of the town of Entella (o), where he pretended to 
hold a ſecret correſpondence ; and, at the ſame time, a perſon went 
by his orders to give notice to the conſuls of the particular hour in 
which the Gauls were to make themſelves maſters of the place. The 


_ "ronſuls availed themſelves of the intelligence; troops were ſtationed 


The Ro- 
mans equip 
a flect, 


properly to fall upon the Gauls, who were all put to the ſword ; and 
this ſeems to juſtify the proverb of Punica fides, Punic faith, applied 
to the Carthaginians. | 

Another incident that happened at this time, ſhews plainly the 
character of the Carthaginians; this was their recalling Hanno, though 
they could not charge him with having been deficient either in valour 
or prudence; but waht of ſucceſs was always a crime in their eye. 
Hanno muſt have thought himſelf very fortunate to be condemned 
only in a conſiderable fine ; for it was the uſual fate of generals, on 
whom fortune had frowned, to meet with a halter at Carthage, 
in return for all their ſervices. 
All the inland towns in Sicily ſubmit to the Romans; but the 
Carthaginians make themſelves maſters of thoſe on the ſea coaſt. By 
land the ſuperiority was beyond all diſpute on the fide of the former; 
by ſea it was with the latter. 


RE TI. ; 493. 

In order to diſpute the empire of the ſea, the Romans built a 

fleet of an hundred galleys with five benches of rowers, and twen- 
with three. In two months time, the timber was cut in the foreſt, 

and brought to the ſea fide; and the fleet was ready: one would have 

ws N ſays Florus, that the had all of a ſudden metamor- 

phoſed the trees into galleys, in favour of the Ronians. Trae it is 


— — —_— 


) A city onthe bill A in Sici now called. — 2 
© A town of Sicily in the valley of — of which upon the river 
miſſus are till extant, | = 
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| 495- 
Aquilius remains in Sicily with 'the title of proconſul, where he 


A ſea port in $i 
Acton in Sicily, ſaid to have been built by nens, and the ſame with 8 


to it, and ill to be ſeen in the © 1 Rl 
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that their fleet experienced the effects of ſuch great hurry, and 
of their ignorance in maritime affai:zs ; for their palleys were 
ſo unwieldy, as to be altogether improper for that light working, 
which conſtituted the whole ſkill of naval engagements in thoſe days. 
In order to ſupply this defect, they invented a machine, which was 
afterwards called corvus; it was erefted on the prow of the ſhip, The corvus 
with an intent to grapple the galleys, and to make a kind of a invented. 
draw-bridge, in order to come at the enemy ; ſo that the Romans had 
thereby the advantage of finding land in ſome meaſure in the middle 
of the ſea. - | 
Sea fight near the coaſt of Mylæ (p), gained by the conſul Duilius, Firq viftory 
his collegue. Cornelius, to whoſe lot the command of the fleet was of the Ro- 
fallen, had been lately taken by treachery, with ſeven of his ſhips, 943% at ſea, 
Hannibal (not the celebrated ſon of Hamilcar) commanded the Car- 
ini : as ſoon as he ſaw the Romans grapple the ſeventh 
ey in which he himſelf commanded, he made his eſcape in his 
if, and left the fleet, conſiſting of a hundred and thirty galleys, to 
the mercy of the enemy : one and thirty were taken, — ſunk 
to the bottom, and the reſt diſperſed: three thouſand of the Cartha- 
ginians were killed, and ſeven thouſand taken priſoners. The conſe- 
quence of this victory, was the raiſing the ſiege of Segeſta (f), and the 
mking of Macella (7). 
Naval triumph granted to Duilius ; medals were ftruck in * 
of his expedition ; and a column (:) was erected to his honour, whic 
fobſiſts to this very day, having been found in the laſt century. 


494- 
Since the departure of Duilius, the Carthaginians had recovered a 


ſuperiority in Sicily. The expeditions of Aquilius, his ſueceſſor, only 


bopped their progreſs. 

ornelius Scipio makes an attempt upon the iſlands of Sardinia and Corfica and 

Corſica, great part of which he ſubdues. Sardinia 
Conſpiracy at Rome among the ſoldiers (moſtly Samnites) whom — "=_ 

the provinces of Italy had furniſhed for the fleet, that is, to row on t Rome 

board the galleys, They were joined by three thouſand ſlaves ; but 

the 4 iſcovered to the ſenate by a Samnite officer, is nipped 

in its | 


maſt have behaved very well, fince he was judged deſerving of 
tiumphal honours. 


—{ 


— 


ET a. 4 


, now called Milazz9. 


permiſſo nomine Aceſlam, En, 5, from Acefla came Sella. 
] A town of Sicily, ſituate between the rivers Hypſs and Salle, and mention 


ed among Duilius's exploits in the fragment of the columna reftrata, 
(„%) This is the famous colunmma ta, ſo called from the beaks of ſhips faſtened 


The 
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The Ro- muſt not confound with the father of the celebrated 
mans defeat admiral comes to an engagement with the conſul Attilius Regulus, and 
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The taking of Myſiſtratum by the conſul A. Attilius. As he 
was leading his army to beſiege Camarina (i), he was ſurrounded in 3 
valley like that of the Caudine forks. Calpurnius Flamma, with 
three hundred choſen men, who were determined to ſtand byhim, 
ſaved the Roman army by true heroic bravery ; all his companions 
were ſlain, and he alone was found till breathing, but covered with 
wounds, under a heap of dead bodies; yet he recovered, and was 
rewarded with a crown of gramen (7). e taking of Camarina, 
Sittana, and Erbeſſus: but Attilius miſcarries before Lipara (a). 
Sulpicius beats Hannibal by ſea, and is ſucceſsful in Sardinia. This 
ſecond defeat coſt the Carthaginian general his life ; he is tried in a 
tumultuous manner, and crucified by fis own ſoldiers, 


| 490. 
The command of the Carthaginian fleet is given to Hamilcar, wha 
before had been peneral of the land forces in wy and whom we 
annibal. This 


the Cartha- the Romans obtain the victory. The ſurname of Serranus, which 


ginians at 
ſea, 


the above conſul began at that time to bear, was owing to the follow- 
ing circumſtance, that the perſons appointed to acquaint him with the 
news of his election, found him buſy in ſowing his lands, an employ- 
ment which the higheſt perſons in the Roman republio did not then 
thiok beneath their dignity. | 

In Sicily almoſt the whole glory of the campaign was obtained by 
A. Attilius, who had orders to continue there at the head of the army 
with the title of proconſul. This cuſtom, as father Catrou obſerves, 
was introduced about this time among the Romans : as they no longer 
waged war in the neighbourhood of their capital, they did not think it 
right to remove thoſe generals who were employed out of Italy, u 
expeditions that required ſome time to execute; to remove them, I ſay, 
from their employment; exactly at the expiration of the year. The 
office of conſul was not prolonged ; but the command of the army was 
continued to the ſame generals, under the name of proconſuls. 

Renewal of the Feriæ Latine on account of ſome pretended pro- 
digies ; and Q. Ogulnius is created diftator, to preſjde at the 
ceremony. | 4 


497 . 
Corſica, Sardinia, and Sicily, being almoſt intirely ſubdued, the 


(s) Now in ruins, and called Terre di Camerava, In this neighbourbood 1s the fa - 
mous palus Camarina, from whence came the proverb, Camarinam ne moveas, 
t) The coronets given as rewards to military merit, were the corona civica, of 


oaken boughs, for ſaving the life of a Roman citizen ; the muralis, for ſcaling the 


walls of a city; the coftrenfis, or vallaris, for forcing the enemy's entrenchments ; 

= nevalis, for behaving valourouſly at ſea ; the obfidionalir, "ap by the ſoldiers to 

general, upon raiſing the fiege of a place, and made like that of Calpurnius 

of graſs : the triumpbalii, made with wreaths of laurel, for generals that bad the 
onour of a triumph. | WE | | oy 

1 iland near Sicily, the chief of the olian: it ſtill retains the name of 


am bi- 
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aqbition of the Romans increaſed with their ſucceſs, till at length The Ro- 
it knew no bounds ; ſo that they reſolved to carry the war into Africa. mans paſs 
Their fleet conſiſted of three 4 1 thirty ſail ; and the Car. {*9 Africa, 
thaginians had three hundred and forty. The famous (ca-fight off 
Ecnomos (x), near Heraclea, on the coaſt of Sicily, in which Re- The battle 
-ulus and Manlius obtain a complete victory over Hamilcar and Han. of Ce. 
no, taking ſixty four of their galleys, and ſinking above thirty. The 
Romans immediately proceed to Africa, and ſcise on Clupea ), in- 
tending to make it their magazine of arms and proviſions : this city 
ſituated to the eaſt of Carthage, not far from cape Hermia (z). 

The conſuls could not proceed any further without freſh orders 
from the ſenate. 7 

Theſe orders were, that Manlius ſhould return to Rome, that 
Regulus ſhould continue the war in Africa, even after the expiration 
of his conſulſhip, with the title of proconſul, and that he ſhould re- 
ſerve ſuch a number cf ſoldiers and ſhips for this expedition, as he 
proper. He kept only forty veſſels, with a proportionable 
number of troops ; which alone ſufficiently ſhewed how worthy he 1 
was of the confidence of the ſenate. He gained a victory by — Regulus: 
which was ſoon followed by the ſarrender of two hundred towns, <onqueſts, 
among which was Tunetum (a), a conſiderable city, taken in fight of 
the Carthaginians, and diſtant only three or four leagues from the 
capital. The Carthaginians ſve for peace; Regulus would grant them 
none, but upon ſuch conditions as were intolerable. His rapid 
ſucceſs had rendered him haughty and intractable, and now it made 
him raſh and imprudent. 

A brave Lacedzzxmonian officer, by name Xantippus, arrived at Xantippus 
_ with a reinforcement of Gre-k troops ; and this was the man <ommands 


to ſubdue the conqueror of the Carthaginians. He obſerved — 


to them that their late overthrow was owing to themſelves, becauſe 
they had fought upon a ſpot of ground, where their cavalry, in which 
alone they were ſuperior to the Romans, had not room to at, He 
i to repair this miſtake, and accordingly he poſted himſelf in a Regulus de 
plain where the elephants and Carthaginian horſe might be of ſervicefeated and 
to them. Regulus followed him, imagining himſelf invincible ; —— pete 
he was taken priſon:r, together with five hundred Romans, the 
campanions of his misfortunes. Xantippus, foreſeeing that the Car- 

hs —— would never ſorgive him for the ſervice he had done them, 

thdrew himſelf privately to his own country. 


. * 498. 
The conſuls ſet fail with a new fleet of three hundred and fifry The Car- 
9 but the badneſs of the weather obliges the.n to put into — 

ara, an iſland belonging to the Carthagimans, which they take, and land 

x) A mountain of Sicily. "x | — | 

n called from its being formed in the ſhape of a ſhield, The Greek writers 

pre it the name of Aſpis. Ini Clypei ſpeciem curvatis tyrrib- 3 Alpi. Sil, lib. 3. 
s) Or Cape Mercury, now Cape Bona. : 
0 Tuneturn, or Tunes, eris, the city of Turyr, 
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victories, one by ſea, near cape Hermea, the other by land, not far 


Clupea, which the Carthagmians wanted to recover: notwithſtandin 
| theſe ad 


vantages, the conſuls determined to abandon Africa, ſo 
had the country been ravaged by Regulus. The Roman fleet Re fil 
laden with immenſe riches, which were all ſwallowed up by the ſea. 
The moſt violent ſtorm that had been known for a long time, ur. 
priſed the conſuls on the coaſt of Sicily, where they were employed in 
taking a few maritime towns, contrary to the opinion of their pilots, 
This fine fleet was compoſed of about four hundred veſſels, out of 


which not above fourſcore returned to the ports of Italy. 


, 499 
The war was carried on this year with freſh fury in Sicily, which 
began once more to attract the attention of the Carthaginians, and the 
Romans ; but the latter obtained the advanta For they had fitted 
out a new fleet of two hundred and fifty galleys; and made themſelye 
maſters of Panormus (5), the capital of Sicily. 


500. | 
The conſuls made a deſcent upon Africa, with a fleet of two hun- 
dred and fixty fail. The ſpoils they took in that country, were again 
ſwallowed up by the ſea; for a ſtorm, as terrible as the former, over. 
took them off cape Palinurus (c), and ſunk a hundred and ſixty of their 
eys. 

The republic renounces the empire of the ſeas; though it was not 
uſual for her to be dejected upon ſuch a diſappointment; on the con- 
trary, it was her cuſtom to bear up more firmly againſt unproſſ 
ſtrokes of fortune; ſo that the Romans never appeared more aſſuming 
than when unſucceſsful. But here ſuperſtition was concerned ; for 
they believed the gods did not a of their deſign. The ſenate 
paſſed a decree, forbidding more ſixty ſhips to de equipped for 
the future ; and that theſe ſhould be employed intirely in guarding the 
coaſt of Italy, and tranſporting troops to Sicily. 


PARTICULAR REMARKS. 


H E reduction of Veii had opened a road to conqueſts of a far 

different nature. The ſenate, as M. de Monteſquieu ob- 
« ſerves, having found means to allow the troops a regular * 
« the ſiege of Veii was undertaken, and laſted ten years. Then it 
« was that a new manner of waging war appeared among the Ro- 
« mans; their ſucceſſes became more ſignal, and more im : 
« they made a better uſe of their victories, they formed greater con- 


0) 50 called from ci. and h becauſe its harbour gave reception to ſhips of 


nations: its preſent name is Pa 


k. (c) — promontory of Lucania, now called Cape 4 Palm, See Palinurus's flor, 
gy. | | 
* queſts, 
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« „and they ſent out more colonies; in ſhort, the taking of 
10 Ve was a kind of revolution.” And, indeed, the Romans were 
ecome maſters of all Italy, at the cloſe of this century : but though 
ey had acquired more power, they were far from being more 


if a a moſt melancholy reflection, that thoſe brave warriors, covered 
with glory and wounds, and worn out with the fatigues of a long 
campaign, ſhould, at their return from their conqueſts, find themſelves 
under the neceſſity of man with heavy hearts, to the public 
fofum, and of petitioning for a diſtribution of lands and corn, or for 
the abolition of their debts, This poverty, which they honoured in 
public, was ſhunned, was deteſted in private. Thoſe who ploried in 
t the moſt, were not the moſt to be pitied, becauſe their Firth and 
dgnities rocured them the neceſſaries of life; and as they were 
y reſpefted in conſequence of this outward ſhew of poverty, 
5 wer ſupplied by that means with all manner of ſuperfluities. 
« Let who will admire the poverty of Fabricius, fa de St. 
« Eyremont, I commend his prudence, and find he judged extremel 
u well in having but one filver ſalt-cellar, in order to have fi 
« intereſt with the republic, as to expel from the ſenate a 
« who had been twice conſul, had obtained a triumph, and been 
« diftator, merely ſor being found to have a little more money 
« than himſelf,” So far were moſt of the Romans from reap- 
ing any ſuch advantage from their poverty, that, on the contrary, 
— all the mĩſeries that generally attend it; and their 
ips were ſo much the greater, as it was impoſſible, at that 
lime, 40 relieve them. Which way could they avoid a ſcarcity in 
» fate that was too populous, conſidering the ſmallneſs of its circum- 
2-8 and that had voluntarily deprived itſelf of helps, which the 
arts and commerce afford in the like caſes? Was it poſtible for them 
io give lands to all the ſoldiers ? Thoſe np Om taken from the 
memy were hardly ſufficient to maintain the inhabitants. Could 
make an .a& of inſolvency ? Perhaps it would have been an in- 
and without doubt it would have OY bad policy, for it would 
we. utterly deſlroyed all means or hopes of borrowing in diſtreſs. 
We points muſt therefore have been a perpetual ſource of diſcord 
wifion 


and 
Ihe public was richer in proportion than individuals. LTorace, 
ſpeaking, of the firſt ages of Rome, ſoys, that the private people were 


on, and the government rich: privatus illis erat cenſus brevis, commune 
| The governmenthad reſources, which private people had not. 
eonght to look upon their conqueſts, as one of their chief reſources; 
bar] eaqnot join iſſue + with the author of a treatife on. the Roman 
revenue, when he ſays : „that war is now become an abyſs, which 
boss up all the riches of a ſtate ; whereas, it was heretofore a 
„Mine, from whence the Romans derived theip chief treaſure ; that 
*this is a truth, ſupported by an infinite number of examples; and 
* that it is founded on the Rllowing principle of political wiſdom, 
5% „ which 
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& which requires that the revenue of a ſtate ſhould ariſe from the ſame 
*« cauſe as the neceſſity of ſpending it; and that war, being a von. 
« cious monſter, ſhould devour its own ſubſtance, and drink up iu 
% own blood.” It ſeems to me, that this manner of acquiring and in. 
creaſing the public demeſne, the Romans had in common with al 
other nations; and that it cannot be conſidered as any particular po. 
licy of that republic : it ſeems alfo, that the republic at that time of 
day was very far from deriving any ſuch vaſt emoluments from her 
conqueſts : the greateſt part of the petty nations ſhe had ſubdued, 
were almoſt as warlike, as barbarous, and as poor as the Roman 
themſelves. - | | 
I really believe, that the chief treaſures of the republic conſiſted then 
in the 4 regulation, which Servius Tullius had made in the 
revenue. Nothing can be more beautiful, than that diſtribution of the 
citizens into different claſſes, to which they were admitted either 
rotation, or on account of birth and dignity, or in conſequence of 
ſeſſions and wealth. Such a plan, well attended to, might be ſaid to 
contain a perfect ſyſtem, not only in regard to government, as we have 
obſerved above, but moreover in reſpect to the revenue. This merits 
ſome further confideration. | 
All impoſts, of what nature or form ſoever, muſt needs fall on two 
different objects, namely, landed eſtates, and induſtry. Theſe two 
ſorts of property are, indeed, the only goods that mankind 3; the 
done i e of a tax on poſſeſſions, and the other of a poll. tar. 
So long ks the Romans were without commerce, and almoſt without 
Artz, ney could hardly impoſe any other than a tax on poſſeſſions, 
In this „they ſtill followed the plan of Servius Tullius; which 
_ "proved fo convenient, that it ſubſiſted as long as the empire. We find 
under the Roman emperors, that the tax on poſſeſſions was levied fo 
nerally, and with ſuch exactneſe, in to the quantity and qua- 
iy of lands, that no eftates were exempted from it. Neither condition, 
* age, children, nor ſex, were any excuſe: even the imperial lands and 
| houſes, as well as thoſe belonging to the church, were ſubject alike to 
be taxed. The em Gratian, Valens, and Arcadius, revoked 
all the immunities that had been granted before their time, with 
ſtrict prohibitions not to impetrate any for the future, nor to forge any 
falſe ones, upon pain of being conſigned to the flames. Theſe aſſe(s- 
ments, or impoſts, were called indi&iones; and when the neceſſities of 
the government required, they made a re- aſſeſſment, or an addition to 
the tax, which was called /uperindiFum. The arrears of both taxes ad- 
mitted of no preſcription ; in default of payment, they ſold the eſtate, 
and the exchequer took the precedency of all other creditors. But 
indulgences were ted ; the towns and nces compounded 
ſometimes, and paid it in three terms, the firſt of September, the firſt of 
January, and 1 there was alſo great care taken to pre- 
K 
ed any n through partiality or „the i were 
confiſcated, and they themlſebves . 
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If theim laid were too heavy, were condemned 
nn | 
puniſhment, in caſe of a relapſe. 
Happy would it have been for the Romans, had they preſerved the 
tation of Servius Tullius in full force; but having unluckily Joſt 
of that unity of tax, which the above prince propoſed, they did 


en to that original impoſt ; but eſtates were Soo with & 


multitude of other duties. Some were obliged to ſupply the military 
ines every year with a certain quantity of corn, as alſo to pro- 
— for that purpoſe; others were to find quarters for the 
ſoldiers the magiſtrates : no houſe whatever was exempted from 
making and carrying the ammunition bread. They laid duties on 
iuals, dreſs, forage, horſes, leather; a great many towns were 
to furniſh hotſes and coaches on the roads, for the ſervice of 
the magi and the rnors, They even laid taxes on lands for 
the ing of public buildings, &c. But would it pot have been giore 
natural, fince the neceſſities of the ſtate ſo required, to have been 
fatisfied with raifing the original land- tax? The Romans would then 
the ſame ſimplicity in their revenues as in their laws ; 
but as the multiplicity of duties was neceſſarily attended with an im- 
menſe variety of laws, contraventions of thoſe laws were become more 
gent, in proportion as the knowledge of them grew more difficult, 
their application leſs certain. As the lations concerning the 
revenue not the fimplicity of the civil laws, they were not 
attended with half the advantage that was expected from them; for 
thoſe regulations themſelves were alone ſufficient to produce an infinite 
namber of diſputes and law ſuits, | 
But the Romans deviated ſtill more from the inſtitution of Servius 
Tullius, when they came to tax induſtry. It is ſometimes eaſy to 


2 ; and ftill more eaſy, when once they are conquered, 
> da; ir property: but it is not ſo eaſy to enjoy that 


: 


induſtry by which thoſe e acquired their rty, and by which 
they — of Lorca a new ſupply. For this purpoſe che 
Romans recourſe to nal impoſts, or poll-taxes, which were 


in the conquered countries on people of all ranks and 
ith ſome ſmall difference according to circumſtances of time 
theſe contributions, though frequently exceflive in 
not ſufficient by half to anſwer the neceſſities of the 
part of the revenue went to enrich the military 
in collecting it: the aſſeſſments were 
ſach as could tend only to the diſcouragement of in- 
people paid immenſe ſums, while the government re- 
little ; the provinces were ruined, but the public 
; therefore they were obliged to have recourſe 
Taxes on conſumption, and on neceſſaries and 
conveniences of life, 2 — all even in the heart 
nud in Rome itſelf. 
| h-ways, and bridges, were like * 
where 
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where. the people were all obliged to pay toll: even the very fource q 
induſtry was cut off, by taking poſſeſſion of the mines and ſalt- piu, 
and by granting to particular perſons an excluſive right of {ellis 

certain commodities or merchandize, for which they paid a duty calle 
jus monopalii, the right 4 monogoly, At length, under the emperor, 
they went ſo far as to lay a tax upon every thing, be it ever ſo mea 
in nature, upon uſurers, be pars, courtezans, upon thoſe who made 
a trade in the proſtitution of both ſexes, a capitation tax upon all fory 
of perſons, nomine flercoris et urine, &c. 

hen Caligula, in order to ſwell the number of contraventions and can. 
fiſcations, forbid the fixing of his ediQs to the new duties, he committed 
an injuſtice that anſwered no manner of + The impoſts had been 
ſo greatly multiplied for à lang — be fore, and were of ſuch 2 compli. 
cate nature, that it would have a Rudy by itſelf only to learn thei 
names. The people being ſubject to the heavy yoke of publicans and 
farmers of the revenue, fed in continual reſtraint and alarm. The 
Rowan ftate, once free and triumphant, ſcemed more like to a country 
invaded by barbarians, and laid under contribution by an enemy. 

And yet how eaſy would it have been to avoid all theſe evils ! For 
this end, no more was requiſite than to follow exactly the plan of der 
vius Tullius, which taken in its full extent, naturally comprehended 
the tax upon induſtry, 

We are to remember, that by the inſtitution of this wiſe and politic 
prinee, 1*, the citizens were divided into different claſſes, the hilt of 
which was filled by the ſenators, patricians, and knights ; the ſecond, 
by thoſe who were next in fartune and riches to the foregoing, 
and fo on. 2* The firſt claſs bare the greateſt weight of the 
vernment, the ſecond boxe leſs, the third ſtill let, 
and ſo on by gradation, 30. All ghole claſſes had @ ſhare in 
the government, and of courſe, in all diſtinctions in the ſame propor- 
tion; that is, priyate people contributed in proportion to the adyar- 
tages they derived from ſociety. Now I take 70 me to lay, that if 
the Romans could have diveſted themſelyes of that military ſpirit, 
which was the cauſe of their ſetting a value upon no other riches than 
thoſe acquired 22 this inſlitution was of ſuch 8 natur, 2 
muſt have raiſed a very canſiderable revenue to the republic, almoi 
without encumbering or reſtraining individusls; which is doubtleſs the 

wich advantage that cav be expetied from political regulayons of u 

Venue. 


By ernment will enjoy the largeſt poſſible revenue, whenever 
it i fares 1e that the individuals are as I 8s they poſhbly can be; 
25, that they all contribute exaftly, according to the extent of ther 
abilities; 30%, that the ſtate 22 the henght of the ſums contributed, 
or. at 1caff the greateſt part of thoſe ſums. dann t e, 

Leet us fi for a moment, that ng the patriciens, and 
All thoſe who ed well of their country, 4he citigens were no longer 
ſuffered to enter the diflerent.clafies we have been ſpeaking of, other 
wiſe than in proportion to the tax thas tach man » n 
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FIFTH CENTURY: 
himſelf, in regiſtering his name in ſuch or ſuch a liſt: let us ſuppoſe 
that at the ſame time all duties were aboliſhed, except the tax on poſ- 
ſeſſions, which ought to be very moderate, and of its own nature is at- 
tended with very little trouble or expence in collecting, and not much 
ſabje& to arbitrary aſſeſsments ; then let us ſee what will be the 
conſequence, 

Induſtry will be immediately encouraged, becauſe it is no longer 
conſtrained nor undervalued : it is no longer conſtrained, becauſe all 
monopolies are aboliſhed ; is.no longer undervalued, becauſe it may 
lead to honours, and give admittance to the molt honoured claſſes. The 

of courſe will in a very little time be as rich as poſſible, conſi- 
ing the circumſtances they are under. I do not mean to ſpeak of 
riches ied by conqueſt ; for a thus enriched, 2 be 
com to a gang of itti; if grow rich, it is but for a mo- 
ment. Induſtry has within itſelf a perpetual ſource of wealth, 
becauſe the advantages it confers on mankind, are ingxhauſtible. 

At the fame time that the citizens grow rich by their labour, they 
will endeavour to get themſelves regiſtered in the lift of thoſe who 
contribute moſt to the government; both their honour and intereſt 
being equally concerned. Their honour calls upon them, becauſe this 
is the way to preferment; their intereſt requires it, becauſe it .is 
only in proportion to their contribution, that they will be able to 
map the benefit of their labour. If will not ſubmit to the tax, 
they muſt fink into the very laſt claſs, free indeed from all contrihu- 
tions, but at the ſame time ſſed of no privilege ; and as 
uota to the government, they may, with g 

to the meaneſt drudgery, ſuch as working upon 
the high roads, and perſonal ſervice in attending the army, &c. Let 
imagined that they will in the leaſt refuſe to ſubmit to 
the above tax; this would be having a very imperfect knowledge 
of human nature. Is there any man whatſoever that would refuſe 
w pay annually a moderate ſum, in order to of the 

and logos, In ſhort, all the advantages of ſociety, in pro- 
portion to his fortune? I ſay a very moderate ſum; and of this all 
the world may be convinced by a moſt ſimple calculation (c). Beſides, 
evety citizen receives ſuch advantages from ſociety, that he is induced 
wo love it, and to contribute chearfully towards the public expence ; 
when he does it reluctantly, it is not the duty that offends him, but 
the enormous diſproportion between what he contributes, and what 
the government receives. 


_ * 88 8 —_— * 8 


le —— fix millions of contributors, at the rate of fifty livres, one with 

ſtate would receive a revenue of three millions, without iacluding the 

produRt of the tax on poſſeſſions. And yet this contribution is nothing at all, if we 

compare it 40 what has been always paid in countries and times remarkable for che 

wolt moderate duties : nay, it would become almoſt infeakible, were the terms of 
p5ment fufficieatly multplicd, 


There 
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There wodld be no manner of danger of this in the pt ent ſuxpok: 


tion; and this is the third 2 e rind — rn $20 now ex. 


mining. If we conſider the KAR have yi ab. 
»terbed, on the One hand, by che 5 of of the hep f Hin and farmer, 
of the revenue, &c. profits ever pro oY Ktttne 78 

'ciouluels with which they are charted by al mtg Sh 2 e 


the neceſſaty expetice of cvl e th 
5. all which ſums miift exceed n ſo moch 
toſs, both to the perſon that chem, and to 185 0 that from 

_ meefecd no benefit. If we'confider like ie rſi6ys, out- 
. rages dations, that muſt have neteſſitrify folldwed” from ſo 
" — a — tiplicity of duties, as thoſe we hawe Been deſcribing, we 
hall eaſily perceive advantageous it wouJd ha- e do the Ro- 


mans to have confined —— to a tax, that Ae come 
almoſt intire into the treaſury, and paſſed immediate he it were 
_ vate hands into thoſe of the N This #3 w Rat the y might 


one by reducing the revenue to a fingle impoſt, as well An 
ns, us perſons, agr eeably to the views of King Servius. 
| enfackily they deviated from this poſit, and had reaſon n to 
acknowledge the truth of an obſervation made by a modern writer (4, 
_that i ina matter of impoſts, two arid two do not always make four, fot 
very often they make no more than one. 

— remains but one thing to prove, namely, that befide the ad. 

vantage of procuring the largeſt poſſible revenue to the governmeni, 
Peg i — ſhould likewiſe hate that of laying but a very 
| light burden, and no manner of conſtfaint upon individuals. But is 
there any occaſion to prove this, after what has been ſaid ? It is 
obvious, that no man could complain of a burden, which he had 
laid upon himſelf for his own benefit, and which he might diminiſh 
whenever be pleaſed, by reducing his contribution, and deſcending to 
an inferior claſs, It is equally evident, that in this ſuppoſition, there 
is an end of all conftraint, not only in regard to taxes, but to ſocial 
intercourſe, and to'the uſe of that natural right, and invaluable bleſs- 
called liberty. I add further, that if this plan had been adopted 
by the Romans, their republic would have become the model of a per- 
fe& government, where the firſt honours ought to be reſerved for high 
birth, valour, and fignal ſervices done to one's country; the ſecond 
for labour, wit, and induſtry,  - 

J might now demonſtrate, that the ſyſtem of king Servius would 
have been abſolutely as ſimple in practice, as it was noble and ſublime 
in theory: I mi be even ſhew, that though the Romans in pro- 

ceſs of ume loſt almoſt the very idea of it, yet there remained ſome 
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(4) Dean Swift made this remark on the cuſtom-houſe duties, to ſhew that by en- 
creafing the duties on merchandize, the conſumption thereof is diminiſhed in the ſame 
proportion ; and thus it frequently happens, that when they reckoned to receive four, 
1 received but one, I uſe this propofition in another ſenſe, which is nay true, 
w_ g * impreſſi on 
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their manners. In order to this, I need only ts 
the degree of a Roman knight, it was ſufficient 
of property ; that 
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(*) The Spirit of Laws, book 11. chap, 13, 
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A plebeias 
made ponti- 
fex maxi- 


Battle of 
— 


e cknſus . 
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1 


- 


Rove mani triafters of Hides (6 de Silly, 
* Attias in u Tal Hand of the fame ume; 
ſtexe u been 'ar- 


"WE 

t withopt ſucceſs: N all -mhabitants of 

RD: Vecalle the town Bat been uten by 
7 


0 
the than 
ee | - on the fp 12 


wc 15 . 
— e 

28 th Baudged and niet) 

e e PIR, Were 

kd woe SThators.. e lled 
'Rvitian” KiligNts werte 29 


n e for having diſobeyed 
e __ of their general, a crime which was never pardoned at 


Rome. And this wry Ros, 2 onary tribune, was 
beaten with rods, and EEG Rate of 3 ſoldier, ſot 
hay” Jo ntrary to the orders of the conſul Aurelius. 

dignity of pontifex maximus is conferred for the firſt time on a 
plebeian, — the only reaſon that can be given for ſo extraordinary 
a revolution, was the fingular virtue of the perſon inveſted with that 
dignity, which was Tib. Coruncanius. As - pontiſex maximus was 
ſupreme ju Judy dye and arbitrator of all poi ve may eaſily 
TIT b my de 1 ſo * 
a people as 


= 
* 


4 * 


. 


The Soft NN "the 2 es whole atten- 
tion ny taken up in rg, 5 "og = Carthaginian ge- 
neral, of every means of A his timid conduct was 2 


neceſſary conſequence of the — to which the Roman 
navy had been reduced by a devige of the ſenate. The conſcript 
fathers ſaw the inconveniency, and gave orders for immediately fitting 
out a leet, me to cope with the Carthaginians. 


1 | 
"Dit of — gained by the proconſul Metellus: the enemy 
Sr men, and all their elephants to the number of 
"one hon d and wah The conſuls r. inveſted wy 
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eee ; Fundu-⸗ 
0. Sulpiciue Gallus. 


in 55 8 45 * | 


I had forget them in 


and e 1. 
him to do im- 


it ſervices to the 


s time. is 
great orator takes no- 
that bei 


- {be diſcovered in the 


neighbourhood of Sy. 
ricuſe, Archimedes's' 
tomb, all covered with 
brambles, which be 
ordered ro be cleared 
_m_ out of reſpect 
to the memory of this 

eat man, There are 
vme of Archimeles's 


{works Mil! extant. 


Cato (Mareus Por- 
cins) ae er — 
ſor, died the year of 
Rome 605, at the age 
of nine 7. 

He diſtinguiſhed him - 


1 ſelf not only at the bar, 


dat in the army, and. 
in civil employ ments. 


In Cicero's time, there 


were à hilfidted and 
fifty of his ora tion il 
remaining, Me like- 


wiſe left ſome letters 


| bebigs him, and feve- 


ral books on the ori 
df” the Crſes of nah 


: 


ſon to bertve that he 
wrote on the civil law, 


and on the military 
Fatt. Thete is alſo rea- 


*- 


wanted 1d gu into the 
place, bit was 


trembling that ſeized 
his whcle body, 


Jaſos, or! | 
ther of Onias, is in- 
truded into his place, 
by order of Antiochys 
Epiphanes, king of Sy- 
ria, whdſe protection 
he had purchaſed, 1 
Menelam outbids 2 
ſon, and obliges him 
to fly awa;, 173 
| Antiochus Epipba- 
nes, king of Kyrie, 
hearing that part of 
the Jews had revolted 
under the command of 
aſon, lays hege to 
| eruſalem, and 6. 
t by form. E 
* — 4 
ate put to the ſword, 
orty thouſand are 
made priſoners, and 
the ike number fo's 
into ſlavery, Antic- 
chus enters, the tem- 
ple, attended by Me- 
A 
r Roe 
we ved e 
akiT treaſure, but ges 
drde rt for eſtabli ; 
che worſtirp of ichs. 
Severe perſecution, A- 


ca- 


Oz o 


prevented by a ſudden 


— — —— 
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* TNA AIG, 
| bzum (/, the ſtrongeſt place t inians- poſſeſſed in Sicily. 
| a= 12 diſheartened by ſo many miſcarria 7 — 
peace, The famous Regulus, whom they ſtill held in rigorous con- 
Regulus ſent ſmement, is ſent to Rome along with their ambaſſadors; in order to 
to Rome to make propoſals of peace, and to defire an exchange of priſoners. 
wut e's The ginians reckoned that he would make uſe of this oppor. 
1 tunity to recover his liberty: and wha would not have been of that 
opinion? But when Regulus was admitted to the ſenate, he made a 
ſpeech to prove that it was not the intereſt of the republic, either to 
conclude a peace, or to exchange priſoners. He fpreſaw the tortures 
that were reſerved for him at Carthage, in conſequence of this be- 
haviour; but he animated with a noble ambition of wiping of 
the infamy of his defeat, by ſacrificing his life for the welfare of the 


oblic,- The Carthaginians were provoked as to invent new 
— ents for him; they cut off his eye-lids, and in this condition, they 


to Carthage, Expoſed him ſeveral days to the ſcorching heat of the ſun; after this, 

and is put to they ſhut him up in a kind of cheſt ſtuck with nails, having their points 
2 inwards, in which condition they let him die with hunger 

. By way of repriſal, the Roman ſenate delivered up the chief of the 

: Carthaginian priſoners to Marcia, Regulus's widow, who made them 
ſuffer the ſame torments. | 

The Carthaginians 
forcement of ten thouſand men, in ſpite of the Romans, whole fleet lay 
at the mouth, Himilco, governor of the town, ſallied out, and ſet fire 


to their engines: upon which, they were obliged to change their ſiege 


into .a blockade, and would have been forced to raiſe it for want of 
proviſions, had not Hiero, that faithful ally of the republic, ſent them 
a timely ſupply. * | * 0 
dn kek ff D (20 Vibin fix 1 | f Lilybanm 
he battle Sea-fight of Drepanum { g), within gues o , in 
of Drepa- which Adherbal defeats the conſul Claudius. 5 of a hundred and 
num, twenty gallies, that compoſed the Roman fleet, the conſul brought back 
but thirty, which ſaved themſelves by flight; the reſt were either ſunk 

or taken by the enemy. Claudius had all the failings, without any of 

the good qualities of his anceſt6rs; during his conſulate, he behaved 

with preſumption, temerity, and irreligion. The augurs having ac- 

quainted him before the engagement, that the gods did not ſeem to 

approve of his reſolution,” becauſe the ſacred chicken refuſed to feed: 

z6ell, ſaid he, throwing them in the ſea, if they will not eat, let them 

drink. The ſenate oblige him to name a dictator, and he, out of de- 

rifion, as it were, appoints his client, Claudius Glycias, a man of baſe 
extraction, who is immediately forced to abdicate, and M. Attilius 
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(CF) It bad a very good Harbour, and was Gtuate near a promontory of the fame 


name, now 
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; its preſent name is Trapani, 
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into the harbour of Lilybzum with a rein- 


ff) I Ui. ſo called from di rav, fax, becauſe of its being bent like 
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eherne 


P, Valerius Flaceus. 


Attilius 
Valerius 


egulus. . 


L. Apulius Fullo. 
L. Emilius Papus. 

C. Attiljus Regulus. 
T. Manlius Torqua- 


tus, 4“, 


. 


Quiat.” Fulvius Flac- 


cu, 3*, 


C. Flaminius N 


co. 


EI Fprivs Phils. 


7. Minecius Rufus. 


I. Veturius Philo. 


C, Lutatius Catulus. 


-= lh tere ſubſti- 


M. Emilius 


Lepidus. 


M. Livivs Saliaator. 
E Paulus. 


P . Cornelius Seipio. 


Tiberius 


Marcus Nalerius Læ- 


-- vinus, 


1 
I. the been of theſe 


$33 


* 
$35 


Y. bef. | B 
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ift 


- fin recompence for the 


11 


—— A. 


b 
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b- 
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died at 


meong thoſe who were 


Rr e 


notice is taken of 
Elearar, a venerable 
old man, and ſeven 


. | brothers, who ſuffered 


| The Ke 


tuſalem happened 

year 170 
| POINTY wn 
of Mattathias,of the fu- 
mily of the Afſamone- 
ans, is choſen comman- 
der of all the forces of 
the Jewiſh nation, 166 
Wich the afliftance 
of his brothers, lohn, 
Simon, Eleazar, and 
nathan, he reſtores 


Per pentes Italas. 

He Dota only the 
annals of the republic 
in verſe, the victories 
of . the elder Scipio A- 
fricanus, and ſume ſa- 


tyres. 

| Livius Andronicus, 
the firſt among the 
Latins, that applied 
himſelf to poetry. 

| It is ſaid that he 
was the ſlave of Livius 
Salinator, who gave 
him his name toge- 
ther with his liberty, 


care he had taken in 


daughters; for it was 
cuſtomary with the 


— 


the education of bis 


the affairs of the Jews, 
I 


6 Judas Mac- 
cabæus, in 


Kizg: of Feype. 
Prolemy Philadz{bos, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, A 

2 
Ptolemy Philopator, 


Ptolemy Philometor. 
Kings of Syria, 
Andechs II. fornam- 
ed the god (Seec) 247 
Seleucus II. ſurnamed 
| — Callinieus, 1˙7 
Seleucus III. ſurnamed 
Ceraurut, 244 
Antjochus the —_— 
197 
Seleyeus IV, ſurnamed 


(e) Silius ſays of it, 
nunc Rudiæ ſolo memo- 
1 abile nomen alumso : 10 
is now called Caro- 
vVIgn1. 

Ro- 


0.3 


Philepator, 176 
| Apriochys Epiphaoes 
Antiochus Eupator, 
under the guardian- 


ſhip of Lyſias, till the 
year 162 


190 


r hr 
| rg, l 
" Airoyed, 


Pliny ſays there were no veſtiges 


— 
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— is ſubſtituted age —— chat 
oxerciled-his ↄffree out refpe& for the 

8 785 e wh Ken Gere ud. and wi 42 


te gave; him leave x0 wear the red with purple, 
both in SS theatre and the circus, Ae 15525 not mention what 
puniſhment was inflited on Claudius. 
The conduct . 1 ug" Junjus was not more prodent 


ou * the ſineſt 8 8 5 
Nene ans out. to be A deftroyed : —4 der were 
by a tepapeſt a ing che wells, among w the conſul had 
2 en ſhelter, to avoid coming 10 an eng n wih Adherbal. 
ops en once mere renounce all naval armaments. 


es (other * . aus 6 ner pick ix yew the 


'contin opori . bake fo yer: te Rome faw 
BL... to deal 150 the 55 87 1 52 gb 
produced]; this was e in. 8182 ee 
military merit wWas 2 paſſecl only 8 br Nh his ſon. z 

I; is. ſuppoſed, that much about this time they 386 to det le- 
- beian/ virgins into the college of veſtals 5 this was e qptnce of the 
advantage the plebeians had lately 27 15 of baying's Miſes Maxi 
ma n out of their order. 


The republic permits her wy br out pi bf war, and 

nts them all the plunder upon 35 crùize; means the 

121 is diſtreſſe without exhauſting the public 4 — which was 

too. much emptied already. It was ſomewhat recruited by the ranſom, 

. which the Carthaginians paid for 2 I t number of ers; the reſt 
R 


were exchanged, man for man, oman aber , 8 ſicge of 
Lifybzum, where Metellus commanded, nee in ch te, 


ö and Fabius begins that of Dre 


New colonies ſettled, the one at Æſulum [CE in 1 the other 


at Alfum (i) in Umbria. 


A cenſus was taken this year, when it pppeared,, that, there were 


. only two hundred and fifty one thogfand two hunfred and twenty two 
- - Citizens able to, bear arms : this diminution was owing to the war and 
* many ſhipwrecks, ' 8 | 3 


1 
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E — — — — — 


NN and A was 3. tow of Latium, and not — Gruate on 3 


but and Praneſts, — my wp naman ry haben - 
Ne f. eee & Aj 7 — arvum. 

it in i ak | | 
Alſiurm was, a town of Hetruris, and not of Umbria, 2 


15 from l or Parra, which is the diſtance to the mouth of the river 
Aro, that runs out of t 
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OY 48. 
Sn 4 
Fabius Maximus] 538 | an6 | were exhibived the Arb 

Verrucoſus, 3% { time the year 514, or 
* | . ry on 
ty 
| wear tun wich ho 
oo at that time . 

want of better. 
{Yet this ſame poet. Cleum- fde, 
| (merely upon the 70. brotey, [Eudamides 
{ count of his antiquity) 
had tealous admirers Leonidas, 
even in the middle of reſtored till Euryda- 
the Auguſtan age, who] the ycar | mas * 
| would not ſuffer the 238 |Epiclidas, | 
leaſt fault to be found [Cleomenes 219 
\ with his works. He- III. is 6-' 
race cenſures this —_ bliged to 
** fly away 
2 —— i 


at Sparta. 
Machanidas, a +a 
rant, killed by Philo- 


The Romans reſtore 
ja, the Spartans" to their 
liberty in 185 
Athens contiqnes to be 


— — | 
M. Livius Salinator, 546 


— | 
L. Veturius Philo. 
yon a 
hteen Mithridates IV. 183 
river Pharnaces, 157 
| pre- | | 550 | 204” is | Mithridates V. or 
C. Servilius Geminus. being driven from uegetes. 
T. Claudius Nero. | 551 | 203 * and be went to 


WL * M. Ser- Oo 4 live 7 Leg. 


LO www _wnwo__ 


LY 


#09 _. R OM; AN ANNALS : 
1 — — 
This. .campaign- - nothing remarkable; büt at Rome i u 
Claudis yu- happened a very extraordinary adventure. ſiſter df 1 N 
niſhed for Claudius Pulcher, whoſe temerity had coſt the lives of h a number of 
-——— Roman citizens a few years before, finding Hexſelf bne d 


gainft the with 2 ** jy a from a p 


people, to ſay, 5 4 
| 4 2 mo of ls por | be pr 
ng might read r Go forgy 


had been only directed the memory of her poor jut it was, 
at the ſame time, a0 of contempt again or = 
ſhe yas obliged to. Wo before is, as guilty 22 * 


2 ma 18 fine, which hs Ind. * in TY | 
chapeh dedicated po Liberty © 2 


ee 4 

Hamiltat ende moans to ſupply Lil ybæum with freſh ifiong, 

The Roman fleet, that had Kay tted out by private people at their 

pwn: £xpencez- obtains a conſiderable victory over the Carthaginiany 

on the coaſt of Africa; but had the misfortune, in its return, of being 

daſhed in pieces ian the rocks of Libya, Colony wad to Birr 
gelle 05 4 677 of iyuria, | 


589. | 
Hamilcar Hamilcar wakes himſelf maſter of . 0. a ſtrong city, ſituate on 
takes Ery*. the declivity of à mountain of the ſame name. e Romans raiſe 
the ſiege of Drepanum, in order to apply themſelves intirely to chat 
of Lilybzum, and to recover Eryx, but all to no es 


L. Czcilius Metellus, an illuſtrious plebeian, ſucceeds to Tiberivg 
Coruncanjus i in the ſupreme pontificate. 
510. 


| hin new fleet fitted out at the expence of private citizens, which far 
excelled in ſtrength and goodnels all the former armaments ; bein 
compoſed of. two hundred quinqueremes, built upon the model of an 
e t galley heretofore taken from the Carthaginians. This fleet 
was deſigned for the; ſervice of the republic, who undertook to 
reimburſe. the r 7 and faithfully 8 her engage- 
ment⸗ 


— —oALCICOTIEE — — — 

(k) This is n > pa Abs to a . in Pliny, where Cluverius has ſubſtituted 
Fregens, inſtead of the common reading Fregel/#, - The latter was not in Hetruria, 
but in Lum adjettam, and had been a colony ſome time before; whereas Fregene 
was in Hetroris, near the mouth of the Tiber, and half way between Alfum and 
Fortus ; it is now a village 1 La Macareſe. 

1 Famous for the temple of Venus Erycing mentioned by Virgil, En. Se 
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— Galbs. 
us, 9 
c. Autelhus 
L. u Lentulus. 
p. Villias Tappulus. 
T.Quintius Flaminius. 
Sextus /Elius Patus 
rn 
c. Cornelius Cethegus, 
' Mintcius Rufus, | 
L Tum Purporeo. 


L Valerius Flaccus, 
Marcys Porcius Cato. 
Publius Cornelius Sci- 


Sempronivs Longus. 
L. Cofnelius Merula. 

, Minucius Thermus, 
L. Quintius Flaminius, 
Cn. Domitius Kno- 


0 ny 


M. Acitivs Glabrio. 


L. lin: Scipio. 
65 Lale, Ne pos. 
—_— ulvius Nobi 


Cn, Manlius Vul ſo. 

M. Valerius Meſſala. 

C. Livius Salinator. 

M. Emilius Lepidus. 

C. Flaminius Ne pos. 

Spurivs Poſthumiut 
Albinus. 

2 Marcius Phi- 

Indes Claudius Pul- 
cher, 

Marcus Sempronius 
Tuditanus. 

p. Claudius Pulcher. 


L. Porcius Licinius. 
M. Claudius Marcel- 
lus, 


Q Fa. 
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decifien in regard to] Artabanus, 196 | 
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Plautus 
Actius pp, . 8 28 
Rome, the the | from 1, w 
foundation * 589 the year YR 197 


His comedies were 
long admired by the | Eumenes II. 1 
Romans, But Horace] Attalus P 
is angry with them up- | Kings of the Parthians, 
on this account. Our The 
fs anceſtors, he ſays in| Parthians 
« his art of poetry; 
« were extremely fond 
« of the verſes and 
« jeſts of Plautus: 


te they were ſo pati- 


Eumenes I. I 


try ; but the inhabi- 
« ent, nay, I may tante were hardy, 
“ fay, ſo ſtupid as to|ſtout, warlike, and 
! liften to them with | indefatigable ; and this 
% admiration." . was enough to render 

At noftri 


founded by Arſaces, 
ſes would ſpeak in any|who — the 


the merit of this an- Phriapatius, 1 


73 
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hor ANN AL S. 
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umius to exerci an N 


time higH prieſt 

to ſerve as . to the conſul Tac 31 and Hb 5 
A prætor ferret on Valerius Falto. From that time, the office of prætor wa 
peregrinus divided between ty on 2 9 2 etor| urbanus,. „ "pdvet 
created, detesmining ekyſts oman citi ; the other with 


the title of rens rex. IN oat beiweai citizens and &- 


ners. 
hay, oe TEL) CIC Fd ANT fats of Sicily. "The 
ns rad\fizzed aut a_ficer of four hundred ſhips ; which forn 
Katt of the am in hr of the Nomanz. Battle of the Kigpdes (tn Lutaty 
FEgades. hs Ws 2 again 7 winds; "he hn 25 a — — 
It Ley” is troops, tuefs of his galleys, and the 
his ſeamen, overcame all obſtacles : fifty" of ibhe Cartha. 
ve were _ ww” N=. when, and the N diſperſed. 
La preſſed in yr, receives fi 12 
from his re abſt 77 treat LL peace, which is concluded. upon the fol. 
— Jo wing condition: That the Carthaginians ſhall evacuate Lily. 
tween Rome: bæum Prepanum, Eryx, and reſign the iſſand of Sicily intirely to 
and Car- Lier the Romans; That they ſhalt give up all the iſlands fituate between 
thage. = «whaly'and Sitily, reſtore the Roman priſoners without, ranſom, pay 
==-zonfidergble ſum to defi 1 expences of the war, and not com. 
mit any haftüities againſt Hiero, king of Syracuſe, or his allles.“ 
— in Nah wirh the tits of proconſul; and * 
wach that of regulate, the government. of Sicily: the 
ſbllowmg year, t y both _—_— triumphal honors, natwichſitand- 
by the . A1 of Lutstius, who pretenged that this honour 
rn s | 
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12. 
tome and Carthage js — by 
Sicily made lem facrific 6, 4801 the oaths of the two nations. By this treaty, 
a Roman "that part of 7 hy had been ſubject to the Carthaginian, 
province. tame a. Rowan tory anni nationm exterarum print vicila 
Snow aft palin, fays Fully in his third otation againtt Vert: 
thus we find that the Rom gave the name of prayinces only to the 
vountries conqutred ou; 1. They ſent a prator to admiinilet 
1 5 in the =. and 10 command: the army; with a quæſtor i 


Te ireaty of peace betwixr 
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: + lie ; 1 | 
: (#) The right * 2 iſle; e t We of the bel 
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baue tables j having revolted, the eonſuls defeat them in two pitch — 
ttles, and quell the rebellion : the Romans were inclined. in od ton 
beginning to puniſir hem with ſlavery z bur, at length; they were 99577 * 


> 
17 


ſatisfied with diſarming them, and confiſcating one half of their lands. 
beenuſe, inſtead” of ſurrendering- at-diſcretion, they had capitulated 


with the _ Lax? 2 7 
The city of Rothe is 4 damaged by. an inundation, and b 

fire. 2 Metellus, ifex m_—_— the courage to — 

his way through the flames, and to reſcue the palladium that was kept 


in the temple of Veſta: be Joſt his fight by it, add one of his armut 
was greatly burnt. As a reward for fo heroic and religious an ation, 
he was allowed to be drawn to the ſenate-houſe in a chariot ; & privi- 


[Et 47-:1888 


* 0 


lege hitherto granted to no man. nos, 
wo new tribes ereated, which made thirty five in all: and this * Aug: M 
number was never afterwards increaſed; At a cenſus this year, there 8 
appeared to be only two hundred and ſixty thouſand citizens, | _ 2 
een — 
Colony ſent to Spoletium (, a conſiderable city of Umbria. The Publius Cc 
poet Livius Andronicus (e) begins to exhibit regular tragedies and co- tio Naß. 
medies at Rome, in imitation of the Greeks, ＋ — 
v Uiiy A c. Fangius 
Ws n rer 1. Anicius 
(a) Florus, lib, 3. calls it one of the chief municihia in Italy; it fill retains the, ” 
name of Spoleto, and is ſubject to the pope. | 4 ** d Corne 
(e) Tragedy and comedy were entertainments of Greek invention. The thestz - ron 
eal repreſentations of the Romans were of two ſorts, palliatæ and gogete ; the former | Mutes Fu 
were ſo called, becauſe the actors were ſuppoſed to be Greeks, drelled after the „ 
faſhion of that country ; the latter were ſuppoſed to be Ar took their name M nde 
from the Roman dreſs, Theſe were ſubdivided into! gratextate, when the perſons C, Pojitus 

by 


were ſuppoſed to be of high rank, from the habit pravexts 1 tabernarig, when the 
actors were ſuppoſed to be mean people, from tabernæ, low ordinary buildings, which 


2 
Ss 


were repreſented on the ſtage ; and trebeate, when the dramatis perſene were ſome of 12 
the principal officers, trabea being the conſuls — Cabie 9 were farces Lands. 
of drollery, from Atella, a town in Campania, where they were firſt invented. Tra- (ane Marci 
ians wore the corburnur, a kind of ſhoe coming over the calf of the leg, with a high "i 
„ that might ſeem above the ordinary fize, Comedians wore the ſacci, which was l. Corneli, 
a kind of ſlight covering for the feet, to denote the meanneſs of the perſons they te- Men, 3 


ſented. The players wore a perſona or mark, ſo called from perſono, to ſound through, 
— being left open at the mouth, the voice by contracting became clearer and fuller, 
The chorus repreſented thoſe perſons who were preſent where the affair is ſaid to have 
happened, During the whole repreſentation of a comedy, the performers of the mubc 
played on two flutes, called tibi. That which they ſtopped with their right hand, 
they called dextra, right banded ; and this having but few holes, gave a 1 ſound : that 
which they ſtopped with their left, they ftiled Aniſtra, or left handed; which having a 
t number of holes, gave a ſhriller ſound. en they played on two flutes of 
a different ſound, the piece was ſaid to be performed tibiis imparibus, or tibiis dextru | 
& finiftris ; if they played on two flutes of the ſame ſound, the muſic was then add 
to be performed tibiis paribus dextris, or tibiis paribus finiftiis, Two tibiæ pares dex- 
træ had the name of Lydie; two tibiæ pony finiftire were called Sarranæ or Tyrie ; | 
two tibia impares were filed Pbrygiæ, all from an imitation of the muſic of thoie po- | 
vinces. 
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pronius, at the heall of a conſular 
to inſiſt upon their relinquiſhing that ail oma, 25 if 
longing to them by right of conqueſt, and to defray the charges of 


11 
SD 


armament : upon which they were oe 0 nt to what * e 

conſul demanded. neaſed 
War againt War againſt the Gauls called Boii, and 18 IIE | n/od by 
the Boii and marches againſt the Boii, and fights tw& th heath, 2 ag ern 
Ligurians. former of — he is defeated, but obtai ory in the 2 _ 


latter. Semproniug gained a battle, * — a be nie ode, 
= the Ligurians (p), a nation that exten OFF HOW doe 
the Apennine, ay far as the river Arup, 


516. 3 
Theſe wars contiaued this and the fdllowing t to the difdras 
The Lige- tage of the Ligurikns, who are ſaid to; have gloſt nina and _ 


rians defeat- thouſand men in an engagement with the conſul CormαẽGx The 
ed, Gauls defended chemſelves ſomewhat better; but 4 Lu breakitg 


— — — — 
9 . — ” 4 AS i 


(8) Sacred to Flora, , Sabine goddeſs ; ter ar «2.4 
ex meretricis, ing to the vulgar of inion, but with 5 Zo 
ons convicted of the primer peculatus, They were celebratedithe 23th of Api 
r 
agra, on on -by the d on 
north —＋ the Po. ber _ * * 
( out 
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between them and their auxiliary troops, the Tranſalpine Gals, . 
8 bey vere bliged to ſue for peucæ. „e N Nals 1 30'y 51. 0 
ed: My Mie band. £64 a . 
— . ier Ws ag aid Cafe, eb ha 
induced to 5 by the ſecret intrigues of the Cartha 
c ſent-a ſquagron i xland, under t e tominand 
the 15 who from' av 1 "Cot icon; 4 
( rſhj extraviglnt \ fly of. fi 
0 be — + ye 5 e 
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— in Sardinia tome ntod by dhe Othagimans, md ap 
gone alarmed us the-wilitary which the Romans 
m,arderita-puniſh her —— ſeverat aimbatimiors 
werter other, to define a continnance of the peace, which the 
kind norwithont ſare difficulty. 

"The temple of Janus is ſhut for the firſt time ſince the reigwof Nu- The temple 
ay as n= grad a5 of CIA 
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carried 5 » of the Saule — and after Yaris 

N 4.4 a to the chem obſerved In Coley 

— Zhdes mo —— dgged from thenee by un fron 
Te. The Scan e place on tet hill - 

2 to r — _ TR eps leading, and is ſuppoſed to have derived is 

gemere, ts groan, becauſe of the groans of the malefaQtors. 


FE owed their eds to thoſe ſacred writings, in ea there was J 


gods, and ſhows 


| a 
iri. dred and five of them, three out of each tribe. The buſineſs of 
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Wi 1 — 2 | | 
ing vi e a n Load! j a bs . he Jul 
rde poet Navin, exhibits his theatrical performances; | 


New commotions in Sardinia and Liguria; Pomponius is ſent u 
rake war with the former, and Fabius with the latter. Hiſtory taks 
no notice of Pomponius's exploits,” yet we may form 1 judgmen 
thereof by his having Sos granted him, Fabius alſo obtainel 
this honour by driving the Ligurians out of the plain country, and 
obliging them to retire among the Alps; this was the firſt eſſay df 
a man who was one day to merit, by his perſonal ſervices, the ſurnane 
of Maximus, which he had received from his anceſtors. 
Miſunderſtanding between Rome and Carthage. The Romans ſend 
an embaſly to the er under pretence of demanding the 


ſums due in conſequence 1 but it was rather to 
their 0 ag am ors I vr" that the 
=o of the Carthaginians were very much changed, fince Hz 
milcar, after reſtoring tranquillity in Africa, had extended their do 
minion in 8 in by repeated dera. und there was fall room 1 
think that not heſitate to declare war upon the 

__ Inſtitution of the centumviri, ſo called, though there were 


ges was to hear and decide all queſtions of right; the increal 


neceſſary, in proportion as the 
The number of centumviri ws 


far diſtributing the lands of the Galli 

it with all their might, fearing"Jeſt a'ſtep of this nature ſhould irritate 

the Ganls, who were fill formidable to mans even after ther 

defeat. The tribune did not gain his Lane; bur it ww 
| ta Del 
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neicher the repreſentations, nor the menaces of the ſenate that hin- 
eee e . bis father, who, while the fon was buſy in ha- 
rieing tu. multitude, came and took him by the arm, — red 
ee ar ron, and made bim hold his ton 

—äĩů—— was heard in the whole : 5 

ſhews what a „ 
S 
2 — ee ee 


muna, | 22. 
It was reſerved for their to make a complete 
two Bends; — ans 1 the form of Ronen pro- ian 
7 -wp6w voting as Si apirius triumphed upon 
9 0s dan .d dd din d derber. fe- 
ntered the temple of Jupiter — with the ſame pomp as if he 
"as been marching to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; an example 
that was aſterwards followed by a —— many generals. 
The firſt divorce at Rome, Sparius Carvilius Ruga parts with his Firſt divorce 
becauſe of her fterili ö himſelf bound fo to do by the at Rome, 
which de and the reſt had —1 to marry only with a view of 
K children. Divorces were not forbidden at Rome; and y 
ad" been no inftance of the kind before this of Carvilios, which 
== him univerſally odious, though he ated from a conſcientious 


Ve, 


: 523. 
The ſenate having ſent ambaſſadors to Teuta, an [llyrian princeſs, who 
e the Adriatic ſea, and the coaſt of Greece, with her pirates; 
cauſes the ambaſſadors to be murdered. The republic. ordered 
sto be erected to their memory, the uſual way of honouring the 
e of her ambaſſadors, who ha been killed in the diſcharge of 
dei funRtion : but on this occaſion the Romans went further, by 


Nee their death. 
524. 


"er is declared againſt Teuta; and a fleet, with a large army, is War againſt 
+ ent to —— Y), where the queen's affairs ſoon take a very bad the Illy- 
turn, by means of Demetrius of Pharos, a famous Illyrian captain, rians, 
2 deſerted to the Romans, in conſequence of 3 given 
At court. 


5 
Tema ſobmics 10 — PETRA pleaſe to preſcribe, 
were very ſevere. She was only regent during the minority of 
her fon-Pmens; but this miſtake of 2 young king. 
ber fon, a conſiderable part of his dominions. It was expreſſy men- 


pln ho veg of pokes, that the iſlands of Corcyra, Iſſa, Pha- 


4) 1 -of Europe, oppoſite o Italy, bord 
4 IT or Hungary, on — — on * 
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ROMAN ANNALS. 
ros (s), and ſeveral towns in Illyricum, ſhould be yielded to the 
Romans, and that the king ſhould pay an annual ſum. to the republic 
by way of tribute. Demetrius is made regent and guardian of Pi- 
nzus in the room of Teuta, and inveſted with the property of ſome 
cities by the Romans. | Ah dy war drotiwr 's 
This expedition having ſecured the tranquillity of all Greece, by 
delivering it from the depredations of the Illyrians, the ambaſſador: 
ſent to thoſe parts, were well received. At Corinth, à public decree 
was paſſed, that the Romans ſhould have a place at the Iſthmian 
| games ; at Athens they had the freedom of the city given them, and 
they had the perpetual - privilege of being admitted to the ſacred 
myſteries of Eleuſis (t). RE en 
Treaty between the Romans and * ry Hamilcar had 
dodeen killed in battle, and was ſucceeded by his ſon-in-law Aſdrubal, 


a worthy imitator of his father's military virtues: all Spain ſeemed 
8 to fall a prey to this new conqueror, who had lately built new 
Carthage, ſince called Carthagena, to ſerve as a place of arms, and to 
keep the whole country in awe. The Romans, apprehenſive that the 
Carthaginians would grow too powerful, had recourſe to a negotia- 
tion to ſlop their incieaſe of dominion. It was agreed by the treaty 


| above mentioned, that the Carthaginians ſhould not carry che war 
beyond the river Iberus (%), and that they ſhould not moleſt Saguntum, 
a City between the Iberus, and that part of Spain which belonged to 
the Carthaginians. 


526. 
Two new prætors are created, one for Sicily, the other for Sardinia 
and Corſica. 
| 527 


War againſt The time which the Romans had ſpent in apparent inaction ſince 
the Gauls. the Illyrian expedition, was employed in making military preparations 
againſt the Gauls. They had raiſed, on this occaſion, an army of 

above two hundred thouſand men; a mighty preparation, but an- 

ſwerable to the idea the Romans had conceived of that nation, and to 

the terror with which they had been ſtruck by a pretended oracle of 

the Sibylline books, importing, that the Gault and Greeks ſhould one 

day make them/elves maſters of Rome; Romam occufaturos, Before any 

thing was undertaken, they endeavoured to appeaſe the ſuperſtitious 

pulace, An edict was therefore publiſhed by the decemviri, who 

ad the care of the Sibylline books, commanding that two Gauls, 

a man and a woman; and two Greeks alſo, a man and a woman, 


=" 


TT ir erregrg 


_— 
—_— 5 


( Thoſe three iſlands are now called Corf#, Liſa, and Lezina. 

t) The Eleyfeng ſacra, ſacrifices to Ceres, performed by the Athenians, in the moſt 

ſecret and ſolemn manner, were ſo called from Eleuſis, a town in Africa, built by 

Wir- 85 78 of Ceres to — corn. ä 5 
2) A river ile, now called the Ebro, which fallcth into the Mediterranean, 


= 


mould 


_ "man army 


port in Hetruria (a). Attilius took them in front, and Æmilius in the The battle 


2 


nd occaſioned ſome confuſion ; upon which the Roman cavalry broke 

in upon their ranks, and made a terrible laughter. Out of ſeventy 

"thouſand combatants which compoſed the army of the Gauls, forty 

. gt and the remainder made their eſcape. Aneroeſtus, one of their 
8 


at among the priſoners, and ſerved to decorate the triumphal pro- 


TS — 
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"ſhbuld be buried alive in the market place; and by this they pre- 

tended that the oracle was folfilled. e | 
to the diviſion of the 


The diſpleaſure of the Gauls was owi 
lands of the Senonenſes, as the ſenate foreſcen ; and we. may 


judge whether this diſpleaſure was not greatly heightened by the cruel 
action above mentioned. The Senonenſes were joined by the Boiy, 
inhabitants of this fide of the Po; and by the Inſubres (x), who inhg- 
dited the country on the other ſide of this river, and whoſe _ 
"was Mediolanum. The Veneti (), and the Cenomani (z), ſided 
with the Romans; but the Gauls engaged the Gæſatæ beyond the 
Alps, a people who were ready to fight for any nation that would 
hire them. | Wer, 
626. 


Tpheſe 7. dops had paſſed the Alps, and aſter joining the other 
' Gauls, had taken the — through etruria to peta when a pretor, 
"whoſe name js not mentioned in hiſtory, went to meet them at the 
of fifty thouſand men. The battle of Cluſium, where the Ro- The battle 
is defeated. The Gauls turned back into Inſubria; in order „ Clufium, 
to ſecure the booty taken in Hetruria, before they would 
venture a ſecond battle; but the fortune of the Romans woufd 
have it that the two conſuls, marching different ways, came up time 
to intercept the enemy under the walls of Telamon, a little 


rear; ſo that the Gauls were utterly defeated. It is generally thouy he of — 


that their overthrow was owing chiefly to the imprudence of the Gze- Ge 
in Er ipping themſeives before the action, for fear of ä , 
cloaths in the brambles and buſhes. Being expoſed almoſt 

fa the in the firſt file, to the Romans, multitudes of them were lain 
e 


inning of che attack; the reſt fell back upon the next line, 


thouſand were left dead on the ſpot, above ten thouſand were taken 


„ killed himſelf through deſpair; the other, named Concolitanus, 


— 


a 


AN The Calli Inſubres inhabited that part of Italy now called Lombardy, Medio- 


lum, now Milan, is mentioned by Polybius as their chief city, MN ie f- 


v 


7 


ae, rio The rd 'Lobufpuy yopag, Auſonius mentions it inter claras urbes. EH Me- 
diolanj mira omnia, copia rerum. 
(y) The Yeneri, now the Venetians, were a people of Ciſalpine Gaul, to whom 
the towns of Patavium, Vicentia, Ateſte, Forum Allieni, Tarviſum, 
Ceneta, Aquileia, Forum Julii, and Targeſte near the river Formio, now I! Riſans : 
Abeir modern names are Padua, Vicenza, Eſte, Ferrara, Treviſo, Ceneda, Aquileia, 
Civica di Frivli, and Trieſte, 
(z) The Cenomani were a people of Gallia Ciſalpina, who inhabited the towns of 


ii, Cremona, Mantua and Verona, 


(a) It Ril) retains the name of Telamone. | 
, P 2 ceſſion 


Wir againſt 
the Inſubres, number of men, marched againit the Inſubrians. I he battle of the Ad- 


killed in the action) the fruits of 


> belts,- ell they came to that part of the city, and there 
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ROMAN ANN AL S. 
ceſion of Æmilius, who reaped alone (for Attilius his 


ſo 
Important that had — — 
che Gauls had made a vow not to qui t their belts, till they 

: which was fulfilled ; for Æmilius ſuffered them to 


cen (vl, amidft the * 


7 1. IT do w 
| The Boil bee at dice, | ned ed 


The Roman armies having bald the Po, with the loſs of a great 


dua(6), the conſul Flaminius. Furius refuſed to have any ſhare 
N der ker af ofendug the ſenate, who had recalled the confuls 


daa. 


The third 


N 2nd ſri 


to Rome, in conſequence of ſome anſwers given by the augurs, Flaminivs 
takes the whole command u . himſelf, and penetrates into Inſubria, 
where he makes himſelf m of ſeveral towns, and ſeizes on a conh- 


ebe booty, which he diſtributes among the ſoldiers: this ons 


d him a triumph, in ſpite of the ſenate, and ſcreened 
. incurred his diſobedience. Furius 
but immediately after this, both the conſuls were 
== to abdicate, out of regard to the angurs ; and W 
ſome time into an interregnum. 
| 3 
- The Infubrians ſend « deputation to Rome or fr pee; wh ; ah 
was refuſed them by the advice of that 


_—— articular fortune it was to ſubdue this oth opt and active 4 


g of this, the Gæſatæ paſſed the Alps'a ſecond time, 
and po (e) fete be by the Romans: to tiake' a diverſion, 


they paſſed the Po, and laid — to Claſtidium (4). Marcellus, 
deſirous of coming to an engagement with thoſe'"batbatiats, 


quits his camp near Acerrz, and followed only by pat of the 


army. s and offers battle to the enemy. A ſingte combat 
at the head of both armies between the conſul and Viridomarus, 


of the Gæſatæ. Marcellus ſlays his enemy with his lance, 

him of his rieh armour, by which, and by the bal 

neſs of hi owe, be was f. f e th ef of he . 

Theſe were the third and the opima ſpolia obtained by 

ha ae for after this, ſingle combats between generals ware 
The death of king Viridomarus occationed the defoarief 


a Wen —— — — — — 
ee e e ik uu. a, on the borders of Tyrol, 
falleth into the, Po, fix miles from Cremona. | „ 
RX is now a village, called Gberru. 


A town of Liguria, between- Tous and Fanny and now's village, ealled 
his 


. or Chiafeggin | 
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his. — and this brought on the reduction of the Inſubrians. 
; Mediolanum is befieged by Cornelius, and opens 


its gates upon the atrival of Marcellus. "The. Gzſatz being diſhearten- 
ed, retire, into their own country; Infubria ſurrenders at'diſcretion, 
and is reduced to the ſtate of a Roman province, — 
nia, under the name of Ciſalpine Gaul : thus all Italy, from he 
* #41 b 5 = 1 ** 

ö extraordinary triumph is to Marcellus, e fa 
capitolini  — that he criumphed ed for having conquered the 2 province 
and the Germans. This is the firſt time that mention is made of the 
Germans in the Roman hiſtory ; and it is believed, that by this name 

* Hardt to underſtand the Gæſatæ. 


5 N 32. '* 
*"Conqueſt of Ira. The inhabitants of this „ fituate between Ii 
Gant and Myricum, had cruizers out at ſea, —— 
the he wr inn the cauſe of their deſtruction. For the re- 
wanted a pretext at any time tw declare war, and conqueſt 
Sara 
| 9 % $83» | 
was employed in works » becauſe the conſuls 
2 on the account ſome defect found in their 
: thoſe who were ſubſtituted in their room, had no time to 


213 


Inſubria and 
Liguria 
— 


6 [This 


Rr oblige all the 
libertixi or freedmen, who were ſpread among the other tribes, where 
they cer great diſturbances, — themſelves to four 


A eirows was built this year, and a high road opened from Rome $0 
Ariminum z both 23K 


10 e ed 


534. 
| in TX ae the Wer e 
Romans, to whom he owed great obligations, had ravaged the Itiyvian the 1 y- 
7 of imp to their juriſdiftion. This prince fortified Dimalum (e, ns. 
A 
5 


in that country, intending it as a bulwark 

: the town however was taken a ſiege of ſeven 

the iſland oi Pharos, to which he himſelf had retired, was alſo — 
ed; and the capital was taken, plundered, and razed to the ground. 
Demetrius made his eſcape to Macedon, to his friend Philip. 3 


the, fate of the young king Pinzus, to ſuffer for the miſco of his 
ed Teua had been the cauſe of his Iſing par: of Ks ter 


2 — — ä 4 — = 


. 
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ROMAN ANNA L. S. 
ritories; and now the revolt of Demetrius ſubjected him to a "ty 


tribute, 
my The conſuls are accuſed before the tribes, of bavin e 
- their; own, uſe, pat of the ſpoils taken at Pharos ; milius is ac- 
itted; but Laney Salinator is condemned by all the tribes, except 
Wo tribe Mzcia. S0 chagrined was he at thjs affront, that he retired 


vo his country houſe, where he determined to ſpend his days 3 in grief 


and ſorrow, .__. 

Heeres of the ſenate, ordering the demolition of all chapels that had 
been built, at Rome by priyate people, in honour of 19d 3 
ties, Iſis and Serapis. Not one maſon. or artificer would end 
hand towards executing this decree ; and according to the eimonf 
of Valerius Maximus, the conſal Flaminius was obliged to do the 


oſſice himſelf. . By one of the laws of the twelve tables, it was pro- 


— 1 to introduce any foreign worſhip into Rome, without the 


second 


ſanttion of public authority. 

tan this conſulſhip, a man who profeſſed the art of heali wounds, 
made his appearance at Rome, where,that art had heen 2 un- 

known: he was a native of Peloponneſus (/), went by the name 

rchagathus, was honoured with the freedom of the city, and had a 

ue built for kim at the public expence. Colonies ſent to Cremona (e) 

mon the E and to ehe 7 among the r hex 


bs 1 9 
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Second Punic war. Hannibal, 2 © Handibel ſon or Hamil- 


Punic War, rar; enters Italy with twenty thouſan 1001 and fix thouſand: horſe. 


With this handful of men, he ventured to challenge, in their own 
country, thoſe formidable Romans, whoſe. forces were ſo numerous, 
chat according to the cenſus made in the laſt war with the Gauls, 

were able to ſet on foot an army of | ſeven hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand men, including the levies they had a right to make among 
«their allies. Hannibal had thought proper to go by land, rather than 
\by.ſea;! that is, to trayerſe all Spain and Gaul, to march an army 
over the Alps. - It is incredible what a deal of labour and l he 

muſt have undergone in the execution of ſo adventurous a 1 45 
de- 


Out of ſiſty nine thouſand Fn, whom he took with him at 


11 25 parture rom Carthagena, . . fox and conery thoudind re- 


Z mh maining after the defeent of the 


2 even theſe ag? more like 


= than men: but his thirſt 0 lory and averſion againſt the 
þ rendered him er to all difficulties. It is Gd, when 


* 197% 7 * ” ow — — 


— 


0 A prince of Greece, now called the Morea Sy 
1 ty of Lombardy, en the river Po, that fil} retains its ancient name ; it 
Roman colony, and flouriſhed greatly in the times of the republic, but TE; 
bees in the civil wars of the laſt triumvirate, as we find by the noted line of Virgil, 
Mantua ve miſere nimium wicina Cremona. 
12 A eity of Lombardy, now called Piacenza, Gtuate on the river Trebia, not far 
from the Po ; it is mentioned by Sic, lib, 3. Len Placentia bell. 


g * 
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7 90 Called likewiſe Auguſia Taurinorum, from Auguſtus, who ſent à new colony 
1 


SIXTH.CENTURY: 
ho.wes only nine years of age, his father Hamilcar, before he ſet out 


-- 


the wars in Spain, made him take a folemn oath upon the entrails 
of the victims that were going to be offered to Jupiter, to declare im- | 
cable enmity againſt the Romans, as ſoon as he came of age, and to | 
every thin in his power to annoy them. Never was an oath more 
religiouſly oblerved. After the death of Aſdrubal, ſon-in-law of Ha- 
milcar, Hannibal was made general of the Carthaginian troops, by 
the Intereſt of the Barcan i) Ration ; and from that time he prepared 
imſelf by his Spaniſh conqueſts, for the war with the Romans. N 
The motive of quarrel on the part of Rome, was Hannibal's having Cauſe of 
laid ſiege to Saguntum (4), a fiege ever memorable both for the ob- this war, ' 
Rinacy, of the Carthaginians in attacking, and the courage of the Spa- 
11555 in defending themſelves, though the latter were at length 
obliged to yield. Saguntum was taken, plundered, and razed to the Saguntum ? 
growd. This was a manifeſt violation of the treaty concluded with taken by . 
ſdrubal. Vet if we trace the matter higher, we muſt agree with Po- Hannibal. 
Abi that the Carthaginians had juſt cauſe to break with the Romans, 
r the invaſion of Sardinia, and for the immenſe ſums extorted from 
them at the time they were unable to defend themſelves. The Ro- 
mans ſent ambaſſadors to Carthage, to demand that Hannibal ſhould 
de delivered up to them for having infringed the treaty : the Cartha- 
— refuſed to comply, and then the ambaſſadors declared war. 
— was therefore the leader, and in ſome meaſure the cauſe, of 
15 War. | 
As ſoon as he entered Italy, he found himſelf among the Inſubrians, 
who had lately revolted againſt Rome, in conjunction with their neigh- 
þours the Boii, In order to gain the good will of the former, he 
declares in their favour againſt the Taurinians, with whom they were 
at war, and makes himſelf maſter of Taurinum (/), the principal city in 
that country. The Gauls had already entered into Hannibal's ſervice, 
when he arrived upon the banks of the Ticinus (a), and gave battle The battle 
to Publius Cornelius Scipio, who, finding himſelf unable to overtake of Ticinus. ; 
kim in Gaul, returned with the utmoſt expedition into Italy. This 
was only an engagemeyt between the horſe, where the Carthaginians 
had the advantage over the Romans. Scipio was wounded, and is 
faid to have been indebted for his life to his ſon, afterwards ſurnamed 
Africanur, who notwithſtanding his tender age, had the preſence of 
mind to lead a conſiderable body of cavalry to reſcue his father. The 
conſul repaſſed the Ticinus and the Po, and went and incamped beyond 
the Trebia, a ſmall river which empties itſelf into the latter; where he 


— —— —— _ — —— —— — 
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(50 yo called from Hamilcar — father — — = 
.) Saguntum or Saguxtus, à town fituate in the ancient Hiſpania arraconenfiq, 
and now called Moryiedreo, 


r ; it is now the capital of Piedmont, and known by the name of Turio, 
. {m) A river_of Lombardy, now called the Teſſino, which empties Itſelf into the 
Po; it gave name to the city of Tigium, : now Pavis, wth ö 
5 4 


Was 


Trebia. 


ROMAN ANN ALS. 
was ſoon joined by ae Sempronius, a raſh ptuous man. 
Battle of Trebia, in wh ih. the Romans are deſeated wh of their 
aan Sempronies: Scipio, à general of more caution and experietice, 
wis f io,” e eee mote favourable 
coefutrtiune;' oaths milder ſeafon, a chey were then inthe" triiddle < 


winter, n h "—_ 


In Sicily the Romans had the advantage over the Cuthaginian fer, 
which — off Lilybzum. In Spain Cnæus Scipio, the confal's 


brother, + obtains a vi —4 Hanno, whom Hannibal had entruſted 


the government o part of the country,” on this Hide the 
us, ay far as the eee ſide of the Therus, it was 


Aſdrubal, brother of annibal, chat commanded ehe troops in his 


abſence. Hannibal attempts to croſs che Apennines, and to enter He- 
truria; but a terrible . no * thing on thoſe mountains in 
winter, um to turn back: e reling uin his 8 
jelt. He had been informed of 3 roads, che s leger, bar 
Gafer ; the other ſhorter, but almoſt impaſſable, on account” of the 
ſnow, and marſhy grounds : the dr as dr tk ce Grd 
his — , and accordingly he choſt* it.“ All the hard- 
ſhips his army Tan ſuſtained in the — of the Alps, were moe 
when ared" to the ſufferings” they underwent in this pain 
march. They were obliged to paſs four days and nights in the water 
and. mire: a great many ſoldiers died, beſides a far greater number of 
beafts ” burden : the heaps of dead —— which roſe above — 
were the only dry ſpot the ſoldiers cou t to repoſe cheir weary 
Hannibal himſelf though he had che precaution to mount the Li e. 
phant he had left, was ſeized with a defluxion, which deprived him 
rr ner and in this condition he reached Hetruria. 


17 


There, unfortunately for the — hy he was erpected Caius 
Flaminius, the 2 when tribune of the le. had —— the 
way for the deſtructive war of the Gauls, by a law I 
ſion of lands; and the ſame, who in his firſt copſulate had been 
of diſobedience towards the ſenate. The ar faction, to rew 
for: his averſion againſt the ſenate, had raiſed him to the I a 
ſecond time, at a conjuncture when the republic ſtood in need of her 
beft heads — 099 FEATS He ſet out for the army, without 
waiting to be inaugura — ve ma 4 wr 
monies of religins3 and then the people grew ſenfible of their bad 
choice. As they began to be afrai Sica: and public prayers 


Were appointed. They likewiſe revived the — a feſtival de- 


ſigned to repreſent: the 2 which is ſaid to have formerly ob- 


tained among manł ind, in the A wo under the reign of 
Saturn. It was ordained that this ae Id be celebrated hereafter 
year, Ut 7 E 4 | 
Hannibal, be informed of 10 fiery temper of Flaminius, en- 


deavoured to ing him to a battle, by ordering the Roman terri- 
tories 


SIXTH CENTURY. 


1 juſt within fight of their 2 
pravoked ai vor, quits his camp wi waiting FN 
— ——_— f the.council of war, and without 
payin to omens. Hannibal had taken his-meafures, and 


. und, at the bottom of a ver 
rdered on both ſides — and the — — 


n the lake Taba fo 45 $0 leave bur ne aer 


[The-famous battle ofthe lake Trahmenus (). The Roman Settle of be 
attacked on all ſides in the valley, by the troops which Hanni- lake Tr. y- 
placed in ambuſh in the mountains, is almoſt intirel in nus. 

— and the conſul Flaminius is ſlain: a body of fix — 
— —— — 0 Wer ate, Herbal aeg Hon 

6 y followi w days anni 
thauſand horſe 1 ä — Ms 
oaliague. General — ome. The ſenate, after a con- 
ſulaas on of —— days, appoint à dictator, or rather 
yet. right of naming à dictator belonged tothe 5 in office, 
Thagurien aſen at this critical juncture, was Quintus Fabigs Maxi- Fabius 

mus — us, 4he cooleſt and moſt. cautious perſon in the xe — — 
and who, by his prudent delays, was deſtined to reſtore the — 
bie qrooping conny. 

The Romans were pot accuſtomed to ſuch caution and delays ; they 
wes impatient that Hannibal ſhould . his army over Apulia, 
—— aud Campania, and ravage thoſe fruitful provinces, while 
adus quietly locked on, withaut taking ſa much as a ſingle ſtep to 

— < mg And yet it is beyond all doubt, chat Fabias had brought 
_ to ſach a pals, that the war might have been determined at 2 
fngle blow, had he been engaged | with leſs artfal an enemy. The 


| 


Roman geseral had taken of the — called Eribanus, the 
only 'way that Hannibal c Am upon in his march out of Campa- 
nin to) got into winter : but the Carthaginian contrived a ſtra- 


tagem, which alone is — to prove, that in art and ſtratagem no 
genexal ever excelled him, He ordered rwwo thouſand of the ſtrongeſt Hannibal's 
— to be picked out of the cattle taken in the country, and faggots to ſtratagem to 
be tied to their horns, which, as ſoon as night came on, were to be bet through 
2 e de, "and the enen ie be. driven up the bills, - The foldiers, len,, 
whom Fabius had appointed to guard the paſs, perceiving this fire 
ſcatteret! on all ſides, began to think themſelves ſurrounded, and that 
the whole Carthaginian army was going to fall upon them, fire and 
ſword In band: * which they abandoned their poſts, and ran away; 
_ Hannibal, — yr opportunity, ordered his troops to advance, 
Pa 
"dons went ſo far, as to agcuſe Fabius of holding a ſecret 
correſpondence with the enemy, The charge was founded on the art- 
ful behaviour of — who ores Fabius's » lands in the general 


ue * . 
* MD eee from whith Sty it ib ne far Gust. 
| devaſtation, 
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devaſtation, with a deſig raiſe a ſuſpicion againſt this commander, 
8 en al . 107 Hannibal could 


whoſe prudence had d uld 
make no progreſs, nor even maintain himſelf long in Italy, unleſs he ö 
brought the enemy to a battle, and obtained a complete victory. The dine 
Romans did not confider, that Fabius had juſt ſold thoſe very font in fort 
| order to ranſom his fellow citizens. He is recalled, under pretence of the Pr! 
4 making him preſide at a folemn ſacrifice, and they looked, upon it as a 1 . 
1 favour done him, to deprive him only of one half of his authority. * 15 i 
IAI᷑'Wbe people, at the requeſt of the tribunes, paſs a law, im orting that 2 
Fabius ſhould ſhare the fupreme authority with Minucius, his general | 1535 4 
N — horſe, and greateſt enemy: and the ſenate confirm this dangerous 0 fr 
| innovation. ; . e | , 
4 Now was the time that the merit of the great Fabips ſhone forth in its | . 4 
higheſt luſtre. His new collegue was as raſh and preſumptuous, as he ned 


: himſelf was cool and deliberate. No ſooner did he ſee himfelf at the head 
' of one half of the army, than he wanted to enter the lifts with Hannibal. 
| The armies were then in Apulia ; Minucius came down into the plains 

ot Geronium, where he ſoon was made ſenſible of the ſuperionty of 
Hannibal's cavalry. To add to this misfortune, a body of the enemy's 

F_ troops;” that had lain in ambuſh, fallied forth of, a ſudden upon 

p the Romans in the very heat of the engagement, and began to make 

a terrible ſlaughter. Fabius was, according to cuſtom, encamped up- 

bon an eminence, from whence he cooly obſerved what paſſed, Seeing 

Fabius ſaves the armies engaged, he ruſhed down like a torrent from the top of the 
his collegue hill, to ſave Minucius and his army. Hannibal, finding whom he had 
Minucius. to deal with, ſounded a retreat, and turned back to his camp: 7 fore- 
ſaw, ſaid he, that this cloud, which appeared hovering over the mountains, 

ewould break out into a florm, and diſcharge it/elf upon our heads, Minu- 

cius, confounded at his miſtake, and grateful to his deliverer, reſigned 

the troops, and his authority to him, contenting himſelf with learning 

to command and to conquer under fo great a general. All Italy re- 

ſounded with the praiſes of Fabius; and admired his circumſpection 

and conduct: the conſuls, who reſumed their office at the expira- 

tion of the ſix months of the dictatorſnip, thought they could do no 
bdetter than to imitate his example. PAL ET OO T1 og WL B09. 
The Ro- In Spain the two Scipio's, Publius the nſul, and Cneius his 
brother, continued the war with ſurprizing ſucceſs. ' Cneius, after de- 


| ans ſuc- 
feful in feating Aſdrubal's fleet, at · the mouth of the Iberus, received the ſub- 
Spain, miſſion of almoſt all the nations in that large tract of country, between 


the abovementioned river and the Pyrenees. The Celtiberians, who 
inhabited part of the 1 of Arra diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
more than all the reſt ; for they defeated Aſdrubal in two pitched battles, 
killed fifteen thouſand of his men, took four thouſand priſoners, and a 
great number of colours. The * the republic, ſtrengthened by the 
reinforcements which came with the proconſul's fleet, paſſed the Iberus, 
with a * to reſcue the Spaniſſi young noblemen, whom the Car- 
thaginians kept as hoſtages at Saguntum, which city they had rebuilt. 
The Romans got the hoſtages into their poſſeſſion, by holding à cor- 
TS reſpondence 


| 
| 
] 


- Bum, and ſix from the Adriatic ſea, e place Mill retains the name of Canna 


Foriby: Romanis ponte fatto exercitum traduxit. Val, Max, lib, 9. 
's *$ ; - 
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teſpondence in the town ; and the proconſul ſent them back to theis 
"anc din is Peres l for, he Sprouts wat] gt th 

with this generous viour, the Spaniar 
K ſpring to take up arms againſt the 'Carthaginians, Afdrubat' i 
irs were in a very. bad way, when he received orders to repair to Italy, 
and join his forces to thoſe under the command of his brother. Himilcs 
u ſent to Spain in his ſtead, with a ſtrong army, and powerful fleet, 
The two Scipio's, in order to prevent Aſdrubal's departure, come to 
pitched battle with him on the banks of the Iberys, and obtain a com 


plete victory. me neo 


In Italy the face of affairs was very different. Hannibal defpairi 
to ſucceed, ſo long as he had to deal with imitators of Fabids, h 
ormed a defign to return to Ciſalpine Gaul: but luckily for him, the 
egple of Rome thought proper to raiſe Terentjus Varro to the con- 
Hase, 3 man, who from the low condition of a butcher, bad, 
ptrigues, and declamatory ſpeeches againſt the ng, wriggl 
Nimfelf gradyally into the firſt employments of the ſtate. He had even 
intereſt enough to obtain a regulation, that he, and his collegi 
milius, ſhould gvery other day have the alternate command of the 
whole forces of the republic, that had been never ſo numerous. 
raiſed eight legions, which made four conſular armies: each legion, uſual 
copliſting of only fqur thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe, receiv 
an addition of a thouſand foot, and a hundred horſe; and, moreover, 
the. es were pbliged to furniſh double their uſual contingent of horſe 
and foot. Happy would it have been for the Romans, had they con- 
ferred the command of theſe new forces on ſome new Fabius It is 
true, /Emilius reſembled that great man pretty much, but Varro's 
conduct was directly oppoſite. 
Haggibal, ſtreightened for want of proviſions, advanced into the 
heart of Apulia, and encamped in the plains of Cannz (). on the 


o 


banks of the Aufidus. Emillius followed him ** his will, bein 


dragged on by his collegue, who, when it was his turn to command, 
fought by 
valry, and the Romans were obliged to give way, after a ſtout re- 

nce; the center of Hannjbal's army fell back by his directions, 
in order iq bring the Romans within their lines; then the wings, 
which had been rendered very ſtrong, took the Romans in flank, and 
in the rear, Thus ſurrounded, Bough ſuperior in number, they were 
obliged. to quit their ranks, and to form ſeveral platoons, in order to 


— — - — u &. 
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an wy Rn to commit a heap of blunders. Battle of Cannz Battle of 
arro the conſul. The engagement began with the ca- Cannz. 


— 


(m) Florus, lib, xr. calls it 1 lie vicur. It was five miles Som — 


und is in the kingdom of Naples, and territory of Bari, The Aud is now called the 
Ofante, In theſe ſame plains of Cannæ is the little river Yeypellur, over which Han- 
Hibal is ſaid to have made à bridge of dead bodies, Hannibal in flumine Vergel!y cor. 


face 


— — _ 
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face the enemy every way. This confuſion. was the cauſe their 


defeat. The flaughter was fo great, that Hannibal thought it his duty 
to check the fury of his troops; /o/diers, _ he, /pare the conquered, 
Bx that time there were at leaſt fifty thouſand Romans killed on the ſpot, 
Of ail number were the confut Emilius, the two cbnfuls of the preced- 
* 2 both che quaſtors of the army, nine and twenty legionary 


unes, fourſcore ſenators, or magiſtrates, who Had a right of voting 
the. ſenate (u), and ſerved as volunteers. Varro fled to Venu- 


4, With only (et horſe. Hannibal himſelf was amazed at ſuch 


pProdigious ſactels, which did not coſt him fix thoufand men, He i; 


4 ; that. upon his. refuſing fo go and lay fie 


charged with not knowing how to improve à victory; ancd it is ſaid, 
| to Rome after the battle of 
e Maherbal, one of his general officers,” took the liberty to tell 

s Ar, it is nat enough ta conquer, awe ſhould know bow ”o make @ right 


Weary. | 

2 25 remains of the Roman army, in number about ten thodſand 

en, met together at Canuſium, under the command''of Varro. 
Here they had ocrafion to admire the generöſity of à Roma lady, 
Who, at her on expetice, ſupplied ſurl a multitude with proviſions, 
kill convoys could come from Rome. The cbnſternation was terrible 
in that capital; the women eſpecially made ſuch grievous lamenta- 
tions, that the ſenate were obliged to paſß 2 decree, forbidding them 
20 appear in public, or to diſtarb the city by their cries, © Superſtition 
was alſo concerned; and Fabius Pictor was fent to confult the oracle 
of Delphi. They likewiſe revived the dreadful facrifice' of human 
victims, which had been alteady praftiſed in the war with the Gayls ; 
twa Greeks, a man and a woman, and two Gauls, a' man and a wo- 
man, were buried alive' in the forum. This barbarous ſeene was 
ſucceeded by another of a very different kind; the fenate and all the 
other orders went out to meet the conſul Varro, and gave Him public 
thanks for not having —_ Y the republic, when there aua fcb 
vecafion to deſpair. By ſuch gentle behaviour they intended to leſſen 
1 the conſul muſt have undergone in being deprived of 

e command of the army, which was given to the prætor Claudius 


| Marcellus Marcellus. But how is it poſſible to reconcile fo mach moderation to 
appointed to fuch inhumanity? i 5 440 N 


command 
the army. 


* 


M. Junius Pera is named dictator by the ſenate. In order to raife a 
new A he requires the allies to furnih their uſual contingent, and 
inlifts , the young people above ſeventeen, to whom he adds eight 
thouſand of the Konten flaves, with about fix thouſand men taken out᷑ of 
the public priſons. The ſlaves and priſoners of all forts were ſupplied 
witk the old arms that had been formerly taken from the enemy, and 


—_— 1 


wh of —.—— to yg any taken 
Knights ſenators, and to ſhew how the the R 
acquainted the ſenate of Carthage, that only knights and 


o 
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wear rings, | an. dts . ates! 
Ly 


with one 
1 
omans was, Mayo 
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hung 
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ha porticoes and temples ; for the magazines ere 
a. ee e d 53 —— —ñU‚ℳ1——é 5 
their deficiency, the citizens all vying with one another to bring their 
moſt valuable effects to the quæſtors: and in order to increaſe the filver 
coin, it was now for the firſt time mixed with alloy. Great diſpute among 
the ſenators, concerning the priſoners made at the battle of -Canne. 
Hannibal had given them leave to treat about their ranſom ; but after 


the fury againſt the 
4 The mot .comfiderable among them he ſent to Carthage, 
and made the ref ſerve. as gladiators at a public ſhow, which he ex- 
hibited to his troo 
AO urrender their city to Hannibal. Hitherto the {e- Capna 
allies of Rome had continued faithful; but the battle of Cann — 

red them all: a conkderable part of the people of Apulia, and Fa0n 
the; Lucani, the Crotoniates, the Surrentini (4), the Taren- 
at length, Capus, and almoſt all Campania, embraced his 

e makes an unſucceſsful attempt upon Nola and Cafili- 
num N in an engagement before the former town with the celebrated Marcellus 
prætor Marcellus, he is defeated with the loſs of near three thouſand gains an 
men; which action of Marcellus was the brit that revived the hopes of advantage 
the. republic. Hannibal takes 222 winter quarters in Capua, a buff — 


bal beſore 
city immerſed in luxury and ple ed more fatal to they, 
Carthaginians, than than the ns of Cannz — to the Romans. — 


For the Carthaginians ap like heroes, when they firſt enteredencrvated at 

i but they had loſt all their bravery, upon their return in che Capua. 
before Cafllinum, the fiege of which had been changed during 

winter into 2 blockade. Hannibal had forgot his activity and 

ancient yigour ; with a large victorious army, he could not ſtorm a 

wall town defended only by twelve hundred men; ſo that he reduced 


| 

famine. 
| 

| 

| 


t Rome, the conſul Terentius Varro, by deſire of the ſenate, 
nominates a ſecond dictator, in order to fill up the great number of ; 
vacant places in that auguſt aſſembly: as the republic happened { 
| then to. be in a very extraordinary ſituation, recourſe was 2 an Wl | 
extraordinary. method. M. Fabius Butco, who was appointed to this | 
honourable office, diſcharged it with the approbation of all orders of - ul | 
people: for he choſe to the ſenatorial dignity, thoſe who had been in- 1 
er or who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in | 
,: apd.chen avebeated his dignity. 
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Poſthumius Lucius Poſthumius Albinus, one of the conſuls appointed for ilie 
222 following year, was cut off, with his whole army, at an ambuſcade 
— — laid by the Ciſalpine Gauls, in the foreſt of Litana (). He had been 
cut in pieces ſent with two legions; and a proportionable number of allies, to keep 
by che Boii, thoſe: people within bounds; and to mtercepr their communication 

with Hannibal. 3 „ e ee ee {7 
538. N ) eee 


This melancholy news heightened the affliction of the Romans, yet 
they did not loſe that ſteadineſs and reſolution, which had been alway: 
their chief reſource in times of adverfity : it was only ordered that no 
more troops ſhould be ſent into Gaul, and that they ſhould turn all 
their forces againſt Hannibal. This general was grown more formi- 
dable by a treaty of offenſive and defenſive alliance concluded with 
the am ors of Philip king of Macedon, who had been induced 
thereto by Demetrius of Pharos, after this prince had taken ſhelter ju 
his dominions. The Romans would not wait to ſee Philip invade their 
territories, but, reſolving to be before hand with him, they gave 
orders for a fleet of fifty gallies to be fitted out, and "fail for 
180 8 jon in Italy produced no. remarkable. event, exe 
e campaign in y uced no remar event, except a 
victory obtained by Marcellus, under the walls of Nola, where — 
attacked by Hannibal a ſecond time. Fabius was conſul, and behaved 
with his uſual caution ; ſo that he was called the buctler of Rome, and 
Marcellus was ſtiled the /word of the republic. Beſides the conſul, the 
Romans had ſeveral generals with the titles of proconſuls, prætors, and 
proprætors, or inveſted with a particular commiſſion ; and they ge- 
. nerally had the advantage over the enemy. | 
The Sargi- The Sardinians, having revolted at the * of a perſon 
nians ſub- named Hampſicoras, were intirely ſubdued by T. Manlius Torquatus. 
aued. This general had already triumphed over Sardinia, and, without 
doubt, would have received this honour again, had che times 
permitted. He defeated the rebels and the Carthaginians in two 
pitched battles, in which fifteen thouſand of the enemy were cut in 
ieces, and a great number taken priſoners, among whom was the 
arthaginian general, Aſdrubal, ſurnamed the Bald. 
The Ro- The news from Spain were equally favourable. Publius Scipio {ill 
mans ſue - commanded there as proconſul, and had under him his brother Cneius. 
ceſsful in Advice was brought that he had twice defeated the enemy, the til 
* time beſore Iliturgis (7), the ſecond before Indibilis (), two citie; 
beſieged by the Carthaginians, who were obliged each time to raiſe 
the ſiege. To ſupply the wants of this army in Spain, the Romans, 
for the firſt time, ordered the publicans, or farmers of the revenue, to 
advance the ſums neceſſary for that ſervice. -. They were aſſured that 
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they ſhould: be the firſt that were reimburſed, as ſoon as the public 


A kept ber 


| In Sicily, affairs had taken a more unfavourable turn. This ifland had state of 
been invaded by the Carthaginians, at the beginning of the war; but affairs in 
on, ſo long as Hiero, that faithful ally of Sicily. 


they could make no impr 
the Romans, lived. Aſter his deceaſe, which happened this year, 
Hieronymus, his grandſon and ſucceſſor, declared for Hannibal, and 
| an alliance with 9 This young prince, _ 
rendered himſelf odious by his cruelty and arrogance, was 


a band of conſpirators, who had formed a deſigu of ſurrendering 
government of Syracuſe into the hands of the republic. 


4 


1 92 9. . 
' "Phe murder of Hieronymus CE loved by the maſſacre of almoſt 
all the neareſt relations o king Hiero, under pretence that ſome 
of them wanted to reſtore the monarchical government. Syracuſe was 
in à combuſtion; two faftions were formed in that city, one for 
the Romans, the other for the Carthaginians; but the latter was the 
ſtrongeſt. Hippocrates and Epicydes, Flannibal's agents, uſurped the 
chief guthoHit among the Syracuſians, and made themſelves maſters of 
the * e conſul Marcellus lays ſiege to that potent Ml This 
general, before he ſailed for Sicily, had obtained a freſh adyanta 
over Hannibal, under the walls of Nola, the uſual theatre of his 
$ory- And this was not the only advantage the republic gained in 
3 The Romans had ſpared no pains to prepare far a ſucceſsful cam- 
paign : they had choſen for their conſuls Marcellus and Fabius, the 
two {greateſt generals they had at that time, without troubling their 
heads about the law, which prohibited any perſon from being mveſted 
with the conſular dignity two ſucceſſive years: they had raiſed an army 
of eighteen legions, with à proportionable number of allies, equal at 
leaſt [4 that of the legionaries : and by a poll-tax upon people of eaſy 
rtunes, they had procured a ſufficient number of ſeamen for the 
fleet: in fine, by a policy that was judged neceſſary in the preſent cir- 
ſtances, they continued moſt of the generals of the preceding year 
their reſpective commands. To theſe military preparations was 
added an example of ſeverity to impreſs the troops with a ſenſe of their 
uty. The cenſors degraded ſeveral thouſand citizens, who had been 
convicted of 2 to withdraw from Italy after the battle of Cannæ; 
or of having violated the oath they had taken to go back to Hannibal, 
if they could not obtain their ranſom at Rome ; or laſtly, of having 
evaded entering the ſervice, though of age to bear arms. Theſe were 
all. expelled from the tribes, reduced to pay taxes without having any 
voice in the public aſſemblies, and deprived of all hopes of ever ob- 
taining any preferment. By a decree of the ſenate, they were baniſhed 
to Sicily, there to ſerve on foot with the runaways of the battle of 
'Cannz, ſo long as Hannibal continued in Italy. 
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of _ Battle of Beneventum, gained by the onful Semptonius Grac- 
Nereven- chus, over Hanno, lieutenant to Peerage ſaPs forces con- 
.  fiſtedchiefly of thoſe eight thouſand flaves, called ce, from having 
enliſted voluntarily, and whom he had diſciplined  hinvfelf dei "the 


— eighteen thouſand men, fixteen thoiſand of 
whom were {lain in this battle: it is true, that Hanno had his reve 
ſoow after. Fabius retakes Caſilinum, and ſpreads terror and 
den enough tho ſeveral provinces that had furendered themſelves to the 


enemy. 

In Spain, the two Scipio's were viftorious. in three pitched battles, 
the fruit of which was the. retaking of e a city which had 
riſe to this bloody war between Rome and Carthage. The Sa- 

are reinſtated % their ons. Phali king of, Macedon, 
wb os, heres 7 mp a allied to the The pro- 

us flies to the relie ef of this place, ſurprizes Philip, jo bis 
Sy; defeats hjs army, and 1 bim to return 10 Macedon, after 
ſetting fire himſelf to che A far his paſſage into Italy. 


Such wa the unhappy 8 the treaty between this oung 
prince aad Hannibal, w nee 
Fe on ri 


The republic was ſo well dete with the ſervices of the great 
Fabius, ſurnamed the Cun#ator, as to raiſe his ſon to the conſulate, in 
+ that he would not a& but by the direction of his' father, who 
was to ſerve under him as — — The two Fabii watch- 
ed Hannibal's motions ſo very cloſe, that he was not able to attempt 
any conſiderable enterprize during this campaign; and, on the other 
hand, the allies perceiving that Rome was gradually regaining be 
ſuperiority, demanded to be received again into her 
was much the ſame caſe in Spain, The Scipio's, - the faperierity 
of their arms, and prudent conduct, had prejudiced all the neigh- 
bouring nations in favour of the Romans: Without engaging in any 
new enterprize this year, they contented themſelves with laying 
hold of this n diſpoſition,' to draw over Syphax, an African 
prince, and . 4. zfylia (x), to the Roman party: and now 
the eyes of all Europe were turned towards Marceltus the proconful, 
who till. carried on the 8 of Syracuſe in Sicily. 
Siege of This fiege had lafted and made no manner of progreſs. 
Syracuſe, Thewandetol ingenuity of a ſingle man, though hut up in his cabinet, 
| diſconcerteil | every effort of Roman 'vatour”: in vain did Marcellus 
wich. a fleet of — uinqueremes, on the one hand, and the prætor 
— 4 be head of ſeveral legions; onthe other; omen 
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the, city of Syracuſe by ſea and land ; the machines which Archimedes Ingenious 
had placed on the walls, were ſufficient to defend it: for ſometimes <onmrivanes 
they diſcharged on the befiegers a ſhower of darts, with enormous n. 
Ae of hone or lead, — 2 — they 
grappled their galleys, and after whirling them through the air, they 
either daſhed them againſt the rocks, and ſo broke them in pieces; or 
let them fall with ſuch force into the ſea, that they fun 
tom with alt their crew: and, laſtly, flames of fire, ſo much the more 
_ dreadful, as they were unforeſeen, darted from the focus of a burning 
_ glaſs, and burnt che Roman fleet. The latter circumſtance we do not 
ind in the moſt ancient hiſtorians, and therefore it has been looked 
upon as apotryphal by authors of the beſt 1 But the curious 
experiments performed ſome years ago by M. de Buffon, are ſufficient 
to aſcertain 'the ity of the fact. It is well known that this 
celebrated contrived glaſſes, which ſet fire to objects two or 
three, hundred fert diſtant ; and fince he made it appear that it was 
le for Archimedes to be the author of ſo ingenious a contrivance, 
well deferves zſhare of that celebrated mathematician's glory. 
Marcellus changes the fiege of Syracuſe into a blockade, and leaves 
the direQtion of it to Appius, while he pats himſelf at the head of part 
of his troops, and ſets out to reconquer the Sicilian cities, which had 
- deſerted the Roman intereſt, Hippocrates having marched out of 
Syracuſe with ten thoufand men, to join Hamilco the Carthaginian 
general, he cuts his infantry in pieces. During theſe tranſactions, 
two fleets arrive in Sicily, one of thirty 18 for the Romans, 
and the other of fifty five gallies commanded by Bomilcar for the 
| Carthaginians. Appius Claudius ſtands for the conſulate, and obtains 
it; Marcellus appoints T. Quintius Criſpinus to ſucceed him. 


MW 14448 mY 14 541. 
I be taking of Syracuſe. This city would have been impregnable, Marcellus 
- had not the | Syracufians themſelves been the authors of their own takes Syra- 
diſgrace. - Oa the one hand, Archimedes's machines abſolutely hin- cuſe. 
dered the approaches of the Romans; and, on the other, it was im- 
fſible for the blockade to ſucceed, becauſe Syracuſe, which was 
ivided into five large diſtin wards, of a prodigious circumference, 
had the conveniency of a double harbour, ſo that it was an eaſy 
matter to ſupply the town with proviſions. Marcellus, having been 
appriaed that the walls were ill guarded in the night, advances fiently, 
nnd ſcales one part of the city. Upon this, the whole united force of 
the Sicilians and Carthaginians is bled in the neighbourhood of 
| Syracuſe, via. Hamilco at the head of the Carthaginians, Hippocrates 
at the head of the Sicilians, and Bomilcar with a new fleet of a fondred 
and-fixty fail which he had brought from Africa: yet theſe formidable 
+ forces were all baffled. The plague breaks out in their camps, and 
1 carries off Hamilco and Hippocrates, upon which their troops imme- 
..diately diſband : Bomilcar fails back to Carthage juſt at the very 
time that it was expected he would give battle to Marcellus; and 
i, 6 Q Epicydes 


bad 
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Epicydes i an great confuſion retires to Agrigentuw. The Syracuſians 
; bei eing. reduced to extrem propoſe to ſurgender, on — chat 
r lives hall be ſpared; ay hr wp was given up to the ſoldiers 
Archimedes ip, plundexed. The celebrated Archimedes was killed in the 2 

— confyſion ; and to the honour of Marcellus, it js ſaid that he 
= ly lamented his death, and granted peculiar privileges to his .rela- 
tions; this is not at all ſurprizing ja a man. was ſean to ſhed 
tears, upon contemplati he. imminent ruin of the Syracu- 
Gans, The plunder fou racuſe,, and tranſporied to Rome, 
Kreer — a6 if Marcus 1 


he, Romans were now em another inportent lege, that | 
| of Cap the firſt and moſt conſi ployed i an conqueſt of the Carthaguvans. 
; nibal, on his 8 takes Tarentum and. Thurium by intelligence: 
112 us of getting poſſeſſon of ſome ſearpsit;toun, 
tor the convehiency of — ccours from — — 
don; and Tarentum was very fit for this purpoſe. 

- * Diſturbances in Rome, occaſioned by the male pratices of. ſome of 
the publigans,, who are ſeverely puniſhed. Their gaods are 
and they are forbid. the uſe of fire, and water, a band of laneencs\equi- 
valent to baniſhment. 5 

The, republic loſeth three of ber greateſt ad the wa Kipiofs, 
and Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, who, in the quality of proconſul, 
continued to command the new diſciplined flaves in Lucabis. Sem- 
ptonius is killed in an ambuſcade, by the treachery: of a Locanian, 

The two Whoſe name was Fulvius. The two Scipio's are ſlain: in Spain at the 
Scipio's lain head of their armies, within leſs than a month of one another. Theſe 
in Spain, great men may be reproacked in. ſome meaſure with tea much conf - 
dence from their many ſucceſies : they ſeparated imprudently, reckon · 

ing to have brought matters to ſuch a point, that, at one blow, they 

ſhould terminate the Spaniſh war. For this end, Publius having taken 

two thirds of the Roman forces with him, ſet out wich a delign 46 fight 

Mago, and Aſdrubal the ſon, of Giſco; while Cneiug, with che re- 

mainder of the Romans, and thirty thouſand Celtiberian mercenaries, 

attacked Aſdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, and commander in chief 

of of the. Caphaginions. Publius found, more work cut out for, hin 
imagingd : two new armies had ſtarted up all of a ſudden ii 

ps of the, Caxthaginians ; the, ong commanded by, Indibilis, a 
Spaniſh, prince who. reigned, over the Lacetani (x) ; the bole by * 

lla, a young but formidable captain, ſon of Gala king of ow; Maſ- 
lian, Nomidjans, who, had ſided with the Carthaginians againſt Sy- 
Pad Ki bb of the Maſſeſylian Nognidjaps their — Thus 
ublins feud. himſelf, attacked at the ſame time by three aries. 
What. coy the braveſt, man do on ſuch, an occaſion, but hght and 
erich? ſuch ;, was, the fate of the generous Publius, he died tword in 
8 1 and the e O of his troops, fell with him. In regard 
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being reduced to bis own troops, was ſoon overpowered by ſuch a 


at Rome with deſerved applau 


lebrated ſoothſayer, named Marcius. Theſe games wete celebrated in nave. 


pied by different bodies of troops ; and Fulvius came and encamped be- 
tween the gates Collina aud che 


SIXTH CENTURY, 
to Cneins, he had ne ſooner parted from nis brother, than he ſaw 
hunſelf. deſerted by the Celtiberians, who, having been bribed by 
Aſdrubal with large ſuits, marched back to their own country. Cneius 


* of vitorious armies,' and died ſword in hand, like his brother 
ius. 

The affairs of Rome ſcemed to be in a deſperate way in Spain; had 
it not been a uſyal thing for the republic to rise again, as it were out 
of her-own aſhes. Among the unſortunate remains of thoſe artfiſes, 
there was a young Roman knight, named Mareius, who an yet had 
attained: no degree, though he merited the higheſt, in the army. | He 
rallied the troops with as great preſence of mind as the Scipio's them- 
ſebyes could have done and. having drawn ſome reinforcements from 
the Roman gurriſens, he muſtered up a tolerable army z upon which the 
troops chofe him for their generul, with the title of proprætor. He C. Moreivg 
julthed-their choice before the end of the campaign, having gained ohe Bunt ſignal | 

, and ſurprized two camps; which ned hie formidable to the — %. | 
Canhaginians. Notwithſlanding this gallant behaviour, he did not meet — w_ 
= þ the ſenate were offended, becauſe in 


the letter wherein he informed them of his ſucceſs, he had ſtiled him- 
ſelf . an honour that had not been conferred upon him by 
the ordinary comitia. His exploits were admired, but went unre- 
warded, and C. Claudius was ſent to command in Spain in his 
room, with u reinforcement of fourteen or fifteen thouſand men. i 
laſtitution of the Ludi Apellinarer, owing to ſome predictions of a ee - L Abl. 


the great Circus, the citizens ſat to ſee them, crowned with lawrel, and 
that day they dined in public, each man before his own door. 
The republic had three and twenty legions on foot this and the ſol- 


lowing year. 
642. 


- Hannibal attempts to relieve Capua, ſtill beſieged by Fulvias and 
ins, conſuls of the preceding year, who at that time aQed as pro- 
conſuls. Finding himſelf repulſed, he takes à deſperate refolution of Hannibal 
marching to Rome, with a deſign to ſurprize that capital, or at leaſt to marches to 
make a powerful diverfion. He laid waſte the whole country, through Ranke. 
which he marched, and made a conſiderable booty in provinces, that 
for a long time had ſeen no enemy: this was all the benefir he reaped 
from ſo extraordinary an expedition, which has been greatly extolled 
by many hiſtorians, though if well conſidered, it ſeems to have been 
uy an att of deſpair. True it is, that the alarm was at firſt very great 
at Rome; but it was only among the women, and the common * 
Without raiſing the fiege of Capua, the care of which was left to Ap- 
the ſenate ſent for Fulvius, with his army; the ramparts were 
all lined with ſoldiers ; detachments were ſent to mount Alba and to 
Aſula; the ſeveral potts in the neighbourhood of Rome, were occu- 


uilina, It ſoon appeared, thut Hanni- 
Q 2 bal 
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bal was no longer ſo formidable to the Romans; for at the very 
time that he lay before one of the gates of their city, they ordered 
a'reinforcement of two thouſand men to march another way, to the 
relief of Spain; and at Rome they ſold a piece of 5 fituated 
in the place where he was encamped, as dear as if he had been a hun- 
dred leagues off. Hearing of this, he was greatly affronted ; and 
in revenge, he ſet up to ſale the bankers ſhops round the forum. But a 
Hannibal few days after, he retired to the country of the Bruti. 
retires, The Capuans finding themſelves hard preſſed by the two 4 
Capua re- and by famine, offer to capitulate : the conditions ted them are 
taken by the not known; to Jjodge 1 —— conſequences, could not be favoura- 
—— ble. As ſoon as the Romans were in poſſeſſion of the town, they 
ſeized the ſenators, who were afterwards beaten with rods, and be- 
headed, by order of Fulvius ; the lower people were fold for ſlaves ; 
the citizens, after being ſtripped of all their effects, were diſperſed in 


different places; and the town was peopled with freedmen, who were. 


ſent to manure thoſe fruitful plains of Campania, which Cicero ftiled 
the beſt farm belonging to the people of Rome. Vibius Virius, the 
chief author of the 83 revolt, foreſaw this rigid treatment, 
to avoid which, he drank a cup of poiſon at the end of a ſumptuous 
entertainment: he had invited his chief accomplices, who poiſoned 
themſelves along with him, to the number of ſeven twenty 


ſenators. 
League of the Romans, Ztolians, Lacedzmonians, and other 


ple of Greece, againſt, Philip king of Macedon. The proprætor Læ- 


vinus, 3 been entruſted with the command of a fleet of fifty 
ſhips, in order to watch over Macedon, cuts out work enough for that 
prince to hinder his invading Italy. | | 
In Spain, the | nag C. Claudius Nero miſſed a very 0 
portunity of deſtroyin 
itſelf to be ſhut up on a neck of land, where they muſt have periſhed 
for want of proviſions, if Claudius had not loſt time in nepotia- 
tions, during which Aſdrubal found means to convey all his troops 
gradually over the mountains. The people aſſembled to chuſe a pro- 
Young Conſul to ſucceed him, and their choice fell on P. Cornelius Scipio, 
Scipio ſent ſon of the eldeſt of the two Scipio's, killed the preceding year in Spain. 
to Spain. Scipio was then but four and twenty years old, but had all the accom- 
liſhments of an hero. The people adored him; and looked upon 
im as a man inſpired by the gods; a notion which he took great care 
to cultivate, foreſeeing that he might one day make a very good uſe of 


it in the ſervice of his country, He embarked on board a fleet of thirty , 


quinqueremes, with ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. 
Marcellus, upon his return to Rome, decrees a triumph to himſelf 
on mount Alba; for in the city they allowed him only a ſimple ova- 
tion, becauſe his army remained in Sicily, where the Carthaginians 
ſill preſerved a narrow ſpot of land. This general was a lover of the 
polite arts; he built the temples of Honour and Virtue at Rome, and 
decorated them with the ſtatues, pictures, vaſes, and other valuable 


ornaments, 


g Aſdrubal's whole army, which ha fuffercd. 
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ornaments, of which he had ſtripped the opulent city of Syracuſe. Yet 
he is blamed for having introduced among the Romans that enguitite 
taſte for the polite arts, which inſenſibly involved them in all manner 
of extravagance and luxury. But ſurely the taſte itſelf is innocent ; 
the abuſe is what we ought only to co . | 


| 543. 

Notwithſtanding the irregular behaviour of Marcellus in decreeing a 
triumph to himſelf, he was choſen conſul the fourth time : Sicily fell to 
his lot once more; but he made an exchange with his collegue Lzvinus, 
who had Italy for his department. The Syracuſians accuſed him of 
r towards them rather as a tyrant, than a conqueror : he 
juſtified himſelf ;, but, inſtead of deſiring to be revenged, he obtained 
of the ſenate. that thoſe very people ſhould be treated on the foot of 
allies of the republic. Won by. ſuch generoſity, they choſe him for 
their patron, inſtituted a feſtival that bore his name, and decreed that 
whenever either he or any of his family came to Syracuſe, they ſhould 
make a public entry. Fulvius Flaccus, one of the . conquerors of 
Capua, was alſo accuſed by the Campanians ; but they did not ſuc- 
ceed. Several incendiaries were taken up at Rome, for ſetting fire to 
different quarters of the city, at the inſtigation of divers noble perſons 
of Campania; a circumſtance which contributed not a little to diſ- 
credit the cauſe of their nation. | 
louſurrection at Rome in conſequence of a tax which the conſuls Troubles at 
wanted to lay on the people, for maintaining the ſeamen. The Rome. | 
ſenators, by the advice of the conſul Lzvinus, carry all their valuable 
effects, their money, jewels, and plate, to the public treaſury ; this 
was taking the people by the weak fide ; their emulation was rouſed ; 
they taxed themſelyes, and furnjſhed a more conſiderable ſupply than 
could have been expected. 

The army, under the proconſul Fulvias Centumalus, is cut in pieces Battle of 
by Hannibal, near Herdonia (a) in * : Marcellus marches that way Herdonia. 
immediately, and offers battle to Carthaginians : the action was 
not deciũve; for night parted the combatants. Hannibal uſed all his 
art to avoid a ſecond general engagement, Lzvinus makes himſelf 
maſter of Agrigentum, the only place the Carthaginians had ſtill re- 
maining in Sicily: Epicydes, and the other Carthaginian 
er by ſea, and leave the Romans in poſſeſſion of this long con- 
te rize. 

In Spain, Scipio's firſt eſſay was the ſurprizing of new Car- 
r a city built by Aſdrubal, ſon-in-law of Hamilear : 
h en adviſed to avail himſelf of the diviſion among the 
three Carthaginian generals, which was then at a very great height, 


(a) A city of Apulia, near the river Au now called Ardona, between the rivers 
Cervaro and Caropelle. Appian writes with an omicron, EN eue j but Silius, 
lib. 8. makes it long, Obſcure incultis Herdowia mifit ab agris. 
R Murcia in Spain. * 
| 3 a 


Scipio 

makes him- occaßon it was that the young proconſul gave a remarkable inſtance of 

ſelf maſter eontineney, which will do eternal honour to his PLAT: His foldiery 
n 


thage. 


His great 


"4 


of new Car- bro 


continency. eertain that this 


MUSES 
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' to.attaek them while they continued ſeparate. 'A genens of 
— 222 advice j but Scipio had 
more entanſiwe views : he was fenſible, that by making himſelf maſter 
of. new Carthage, he..ſhould immediately deprive the enemy of the 
ſinews of war. For here it was that they kopt the treaſure taken from 
the Spaniards, with the hoſtages of that nation; this was their maga- 
Zine of arms and proviſions ; this the ſafeſt port for their fleets ; this he 
center of eommunication between Aftica and Spain. The city being 
talen by aſſault, was given up to the troops to be plundered, On this 


ught him a Spaniſh young lady, whom they found in the towns 
her beauty was ſuperior to the laſtre of her birth, and ſhe was betrothed 
to a Celtiberian prince, named Allucius, who bad a moſt tender affec- 
tion for her. Scipio beheld, and admired his fair priſoner, and then 
reſigned her into the hands of her father. and her lover (d). Yet it is 
great man had a paſſion for the fair ſex ; but Mill. he 
had a much greater for glory ox virtue. He behaved alſo in the 
fame manner towards the hoſtages, by ſending for their ,relatians, and 
deliveripg them up without any ranſom. Was it poſſible for him to 
take a more effectual ſtep, towards executing his deſign of ſubdoing 
Spain hy his humanity, rather than by force of arms? 

At Rome the people, for the firſt time, aſſume the privilege of 
naming a diQator, which properly belonged to the conſuls. The 
euſtom was for the confuls, or for the diftator appointed by one of them 
for that effect, to preſide in the comitia for the election of conſuls of 
the enſuing year. Lævinus having refuſed to name one according to 
the direction of the ſenate, they had recourſe to the tribunes of the 
people, and charged them to defire a dictator in the aſſembly of the 
tribes, Theſe took upon them to name Fulvius Flaccus, who was 
appointed by Marcellus; and he had intereſt to get himſelf elected to 
the conſulate contrary to law; for the preſident of the aſſembly was 
not allowed to appear as candidate. They choſe for his collegue the 
great Fabius, who was alſo declared prince of the ſenate the following 


— 


* * —— 
„ 
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(8) This fact, though ſupported by the generality of hiſtorians, is contradifted by 
Valerius Antias, who poſitively ſays. that he did nat return the lady to her relations, 
but keptſher forchis own pleaſure ; pue/ia guedam pulcberrima, quam, Carthagine 
ciwitate in Niſpania expugnata, teperat P. Africanus ſuperior, non reddita patri, ſed retenta 
ab, eo, atque in delictis, amorivuſque vſurpats e. This ſame hiftorian ſeems to have 
but an indifferent opinion of Scipio's morals, which was owing perhaps to the fol- 
lowing verſes of the pcet Nzvivs, written againſt that general. 

Cujui fadla nunc wigent, gui ap- gentes ſolus 
Feat, . ſuis pater cum pality uno ab % bi. 
| See Aulus Gelline, lib, 6, p. 8. 
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_ Ambaſſadors ſent to Syphax king of Numidia, and to the other 
petty kings of Afriea, in order to ſollicir or preſerve" their alliance with 
the Romans: a deputation was likewiſe ſent to Ptoſemy Philopater 
king of Egypt, to renew the alliance which had ſubſiſted fixty three 
years between the republic and the kingdom of r. . "ohh 
drr one and twenty 

Ons. | 


| 2-36 44. be 
C. Mamilius Vitules, a boſe, is raiſed to the dignity of curio 
maximus: he was the ſuperintendent, or chief of the thirty cron, 
who ided at the religious ceremonies in each of che cri. 
"This ſeems to have been no difficult point to obtain, ſince the order 
of che plebefaris had been allowed to fupply the republic with ſu- 
prerhe poritiFs; and yet a decree of the ſenate Was neceMry for autho- 
rizing dhe comitia th elect Mamilius. | 
Out ol thirty colonies which were to furniſh their contingent this 
year, twelve refuſed under pretence that they were utterly incapable, 
On the contrary, the other eighteen not only offered their ſhare, hut 
more if neceſſary; und the ſenate ordered the public thanks to be given 
to their deputies, in che aſſembly of the people. LivyHas preſerved 
the names of thoſe eighteen colonies, by Whoſe zeal, he ſays, the 
republic was ſaved. And we muſt needs imagine that the goverh- 
ment 'was greatly exhauſted, ſince the conſuls, in order to open the 
campaign, were obliged to have recourſe to the ſecret treaſury, from 
whence they took out the gold that was kept there for the moſt urgent 
keceflities of the ſtate. 
This year three famous generals commanded in Italy, the two coh- 
ſuls, and Marcellus in the quality of proconſul: the latter having 
haraſſed Hatmibel ever fince the battle of Herdonia, obliged him at 
length to come to an engagement in the plains of Capuſtum. The ** 
Romans were routed the firſt day; but the next they obliged the ene - Marcellus 
to retire a ſecond time into the country of the Brutii, after loſing routee b 

eight thouſand men. The conſul Fulvius recovered without blood- Hannibal, 
ſhed" Hirpiriia and Lucania, from whence he marched! and attacked But the next 


the Brutians, Hannibal's moſt faithful allies. Fabius forms the ſiege df ——— 


| 
Tarentum, a city which had engaged the attention of the Romans | 
more than any other, ſince the taking of Capua: he is put into poſſei- | 
fion of it by the commander of the Brutian garriſon, whom he had | 
gained over to his intereſt by means of a Tarentinę woman, the ſayourite | 
miſkefs of that offlcer. The riches of which Fabius plundered Lu- | 
rentum, weie equal to. thoſe which Marcellus found at Syracuſe : but | 
he made a very different uſe of the ſtatues and pictures with which that | | 
city was flocked ; for he expreſſed great contempt for thoſe orna- 
ments, ſaying, Let us ave to th: Tarentines their angry gods. And In- 
deed all the gods worſhipped at Tarentum, were repreſented 'u a | 
fightin ure, with their proper arms, ſeeming to- menace thts city 
with their wrath; which is what Fabius alluded to. He narrow!y ef- 5 
capes falling into an ambuſcade prepared by Hannibal, on the rod to ; 

Q4 Meta is | 


Z 
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| Metapontum (4). This general, who arrived too late to relieve Ta. 
| rentum, had dt of the artifice by which Fabius made himſelf maſter, 
of that city: upon which he is ſaid to have uttered theſe words in great 
* What | baus the Remans then their Hannibal alſo? 
Exploits of But the glory of the generals in Italy was greatly eclipſed by 
oung Scipio the reputation, which JE Scipio continued to acquire in Spain, 
Spain, where the command of the army was conferred upon him for an unli- 
mited time. He croſſes the Iberus, attacks Aſdrubal in a poſt almoſt 
inacceſſible, and obtains a complete victory. After which be refuſes the 
title of king, from a great — of Spaniſh inces, who were come to 
_ congratulate him voor his ſucceſs, 4, Thoſe penple, ſays Mr. Rollin 
after Livy, barbarous as they were, had nevertheleſs a high ſenſe of 
«« the magnanimity and virtue of a perſon, who ſpurned a title fo 
greatly coveted and admired by the reſt of mankind,” - Aſdrubal 
retires towards the Pyrenees, intending to march through Gaul, and 
join his brother Hannibal in Italy. This was undoubtedly a nece 
ſtep: Hannibal had always told his friends that it would be very dif- 
ficult for him to conquer Italy with his own troops only; and after 
the taking of Tarentum he acknowledged the thing to be im- 
- Poſſible. Mago poſts himſelf in Luſitania (/: but Aſdrubal' fon 
of Giſco repairs to the Balearic iſlands //), in order to make new 
| om Maſiniſſa remains in the heart of Spain, with three thonſand 
| horſe under his command, to awe the reſt of the Carthaginian allies. 


des ee 545 PAL TEVA NG ib 
| A tribune, jealous of Marcellus's glory, accuſes him before the 


FEET. 


. tribes; upon which this general repairs to Rome, and juſtifies himſelf 

by a bare narrative of his exploits ; the next day he is choſen conſul 

the fifth time. The two conſuls encamp in Apulia, between Venuſia 

Marcelive - 3nd Bantia (g). Death of Marcellus, unworthy of ſo great au 

lis into an Though he was ſixty years old, he had all the fire and vivacity of youth: 
fa | 8 ty y 

ambuſcade, this made him venture almoſt without an eſcort, to regonnoitre a 

and is ſlaip, 2 that ſeparated the Roman from the Carthaginian camp; and he 

| ſet out upon the expedition with Quinctius his collegue, and ſeveral 

officers of diſtinction. The place being very proper for an ambuſ- 

cade, Hannibal nave good uſe of it, by concealing a ſmall detach- 

— ment of Numidian horſe, who made a i attack upon the Roman 


* 3 nn a. 1 1 
— — — 
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(4) Met or Metapontium, à city of Magna Gracia in the bay of Taren- 
tum, near the river Caſventum, now Baſiente, It Rood on the ſame ſpot, as the pre- 
ſent Torre di Mare, was famous for having been once the refidence of Pytha- 


(le) The third part of ancient Spain (the other two were and Tarraconen- 
| fs) including the preſent Portugal, with part of old and new Caftile, 
(f) Theſe were the iflands of Majorca and Minorca, called Baleares, dad 8 
| Bday, becauſe the inhabitants were famous lingers. | 
( 2 A town of Apulia, the remains of which, according to Holſtenius, are ſtill to 
de ſeen at a place called S. Maria di Lunue. Hor, lib. 3. od. 4. mentions Bantino: 
{ Calin 7 6 


conſuls. 
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which be died, afer having had the | 
to avoid being inactive, while the two armies were obſerving 
| | 


in Africa. 5 


the armies in I 


which was T. Manlius —— he Romans retire before Han- 
nibal, and raiſe the ſiege of Loeri, which they had undertaken 


78 
« 


The proconſul Valerius Lævinus obtains a naval vifory off Clypea 


At the cenſus taken this year, there appeared to be one hundred 


and thirty ſeven thouſand one hundred and eight citizens fit to bear 


arms; which was about half the number they had, when Hannibal 


entered Italy : there had been no cenſus ſince that time. 


e | 
As ſoon as the news came to Rome, that Aſdrubal only waited for 
the ſpring to paſs the Alps, the Romans began to make all the neceſ- 


' ſary preparations againſt him: they ſer on an army of three and 
N. TE 9) Dliznd the maritime colonies 25 farnith that 


contingent, though had been hitherto exempted ; they reinforced 

Ns 1 tals xa from Spain and Sicily ; in 2. word, con- 
trary to the cuſtom obſerved for ſome time, of making the conſuls act 
ntly againſt Hannibal, they gave them ſeparate commands, C. 
lero was ſent into the country of the Brutii, to make head apainit 
Hannibal; and Livius ——— orders to march to Ciſalpine Gaul, 


to oppoſe Aſdrubal. 


It ſeemed as if this campaign was to decide the fate of Italy; for 
Rome would have been yndone, had Aſdrubal joined his brother. It was 
not his faylt that he did not; byt he came down the Alps much earlier 
than waz expected; and this was the very thing that ruined the Car- 
thaginians. Hannibal continued in his winter quarters, not imagini 
that his brother could reach Italy ſoon ; or that he had met wi 
ſo few of thoſe difficulties which had retarded himſelf in his march 
through Gaul and over the Alps. Aſdrubal, ſays father Catrou, 
** knew how to gain the affection of the Tranſalpine Gauls; his army 
« had been reinforced by a great number of the Arverni (5); the 
* mountaineers oy grown leſs ſavage, inſtead of oppoſing his 
« march, determined to join him; and he had found the Alps 
« nothing near ſo difficult to paſs, ſince his brother, and ſeveral 
6 others, within theſe twelve years had opened and levelled the 


Hannibal is defeated by the prætor C. Hoflilius,” and afterwards by Hannibal 


Claudius Nero, who killed ten thouſand of his men in two enga 
ments. This conſul, having intercepted letters from Aſdrubal to 


brother, by which he found that he was preparing to march in 
do join bim in Umbeis, fer out privately in the night; ol ſs 


— 


. 


— 
1 


(5) The Arverni or Arvenni inhabited that part of Gaul now called Auvergne. 
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Tard of his troops in his camp, he made forced marches "towards 
iſalpine Gael, and joined his collegue Lias in % days. The 
Aſdrubal conſuls come to a pitched battle with A ſdrubal, whoſe army is Intirely 
killed, © deſeated, und he himſelf is among the flairi, This battle was us fatal 
to the Carthapinians, as that of C had been to the Romans; the 
former loſt cheir general and upwards of fifty thouſand men. Aftirubal 
was not inferior to his brother in valour and military ſkill ; as an uble 
general he did all he eould to avoid coming to un t With the 
two conſuls, for he endeavoured to ſteal away from them in the dark: 
bat his guides'deceived him; and his army, wandered about all 
night, was ſpent with hunger and fatigue, when the Romans came 
nn, Vet che victory was long diſputed: the brave ſon 
of Hamilcar, and worthy r of Hannibal, faced che enemy 
on every fide, and died ſword in hand. The unfortunate Hannibal 
knew nothing of what had paſſed, till the conſul Nero, at his return 
to his emp, brdered Aſdrubal's head to be thrown into (Ne room's 
trenches. What a fight for ſuch a man as Hannfbal! It atquainted him 
at the ſame time with the death of his brother, the Gent bf Ris army, 
and his own diſgrace in having been ſo Yeceived. O Carthage, he 
cried out, athappy Carthage ! Who can abi the prefſure of thy 
Fete“ Then he retired Into the country of the Bratii, and collected all 
| his forces; both Carthaginiths and alles.” The Romans grant a 
triumph to Livius, and ly an ovation to his collegue: it was the 
a 5 ſtnor the comtencement C the * Nag 9 6 als 
Livius, who acts ſo grand x patt upon the t ſtage, is the fame, 
who twelve years before 1 — anjoly cenfabb} y the people, 
and Had ever fince ſpent his days in retirement. The Romans thobght 
themſelves happy in finding him out, after the fatal diſaller which 
bereft them of their two confals ; for he alone ſeemed to have pru- 
dence ſufficient to temper the vivacity of his collegue Nero. It is 
true that Fabius was fi)! Tiving, but being upwards of ninety years of 

age, he could only enjoy his former glory. en | 
Succeſs of In Spain, the Carthaginians were hemmed in as cloſe, as Hannibal 
the Romon ſeemed to be in Italy: for now the whole codft along the Mediter- 
arme in ranean, and all the eaftern part of the province, 1 edience to the 
Spain, Romans. Afdrubal, fon of Giſco, after completing his levies in the 
Balearic iflands, retired into Brtica; and Mago had been ſent into 
Celtiberia along with Hanno, a new general lately come from Carthage, 
to ſucceed Hannibal's brother. Theſe two Lebern were beaten in 
Celtiberia by the proprætor Marcus Julius Silanus ; Hanno was taken 
priſoner, and the Celtiberians in his pay were all cut in pieces: on 
the other hand, Scipio Was in been bf the ſon of Gifco, who could 
, not keep his ground. The Carthaginians were conſined to the towns 
that adhered to their patty. The taking of O-ingis () in Bætica, by 
Lacius, brother of the proconſul. Theſe agreeable tidings are brought 
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(i) Livy, lib, 280. calls it bs opulentiſſims, 
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to Rome by Lucius himſelf, attended by Hanno and many other Car- 
an Gieces, where they had 
| were equally proſperdus in Greece, Wh And in 
raiſed great troubles, Te to cut out work for Philip, The Greece. 
Etolians on the one fide, ' ſupported by the Romans, by the Lacede- 
monians, and by Attilus king of Pergamus; and on the other, 
and the Achzans, were the principal actors. This war termi 
ewo years after in a peace, in which were included the allies on both 
fides 3 but it was not of long duration. 
Another Uu 


7 $47+ 
A veſtal virgin having ſuffered the ſacred fire to go out, was beaten 
with rods by the command of the por maximus, who, on this occa- 
flon, gave orders for particular prayers to appeaſe the wrath of the gods. 
The two conſuls carry on the war join inſt Hannibal ; but he 
kept ſo well upon the defenſive, that they not attack him: it was 
now his turn to be carat, The whole glory of this canpaign was 
enlined to Spain. 
Tus battle of Becula on the borders of Bxtica. The inian g. ttle of 
army was commended by three able generals, Aſdrubal, Mago ſecond Bæcula. 
brother of Hannibal, and Maſiniſſa: it conſiſted of ſeventy four thouſand 
kyhting men, with two and thirty elephants : the Romans were only 
forty eight thouſand ; but their general's ſkill ſupplied the deficiency of 
numbers. Aſdrubal had placed the Africans in the center, and the Spa- 
nards in the wings; on the contrary, Scipio placed the Romans in the 
wings, and the Spaniards in the center. He drew up his army in ſuch 
a manner, that the Africans, who were the flower of the Cartbaginian 
forees, could not come to blows with the Spaniards, who were the 
we weakeſt part of the Roman army, without running a riſk of being ſur- 
oe rounded. Such prudent diſpofitions were — with all the ſucceſs 
that could be wiſhed. The Carthaginians were defeated ; and aban- 
Wal doning their camp the night after the battle, they retired towards 
; the ſea : Scipio purſued them cloſe, and cut moſt of them in pieces, 
3. After two ſuch terrible defeats, the enemy's army was reduced to fix 
2 55 thouſand men, who entrenched themſelves, as well as they could, up- 
"$01 L a was im paſſible for them to ſubſiſt long for want 
| rovifions, | 
17 drubal and Mago get down 10 the fea fide, and embark for 
** Gades. Maſiniſſa has a conference with the proprætor Silanus. It is 
thought, that this prince entered into engagements at that time wit 
uld the Romans, and that by virtue of the treaty concluded with the 
republic, the few troops under his command were ſuffered to difperſe 
by into <ferent parts of Spain. Scipio croſſes over to Africa with two 
. in order to have a perſonal conference with Syphax, king of 
Maſxſylian Numidians, who had eſpouſed the Carthagivian party: 
— and he reconciles him to the Romans, at leaſt for a while. Afdrubal 
happened to arrive there at the ſame time as Scipio; they both lodged 
in 


in the quality of proconſuls. 
Scipio is choſen conſul with the unanimous conſent of all the centuries. 


fit 
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in king Syphax's palace, and dined together at his table, The Car- 
thaginian — confeled that Scipio + => wy * as powerful 


in converſation, as at the head of his armies, ſo greatly did this 
' Hluſtrious Roman excel in the art of perſuaſion. 4 is return to 
ich cities had re- 


Spain, he takes IIliturgis and Caſtulo (0, both wh | 
volted from the Romans: the former, as the moſt criminal, N 
ſtroyed by fire and ſword. Another named Aſtapa afforded 2 
more tragical ſpectacle. The inhabitants, hearing that the Romans 
were upon their march, went out to fight them, and were all killed to 
a man ; except fifty who had been left behind in the town,. with 
orders to cut the throats of their wives and children, and to Cay + 
them to the flames, with all their moveables and effects upon the firſt 
news of their defeat: accordingly they complied with, their orders ; 
and-then they threw themſelves into the middle of the flames. 
Scipio falls dangerouſly ill: and now it appeared how formidable the 
very name of this great man was to the enemies of Rome. To complete 
the conqueſt of the whole country, he wanted only to make himſelf matter 
of -Gades (, to which city Mago had retreated. The report of his 
death had like to have been of very bad conſequence... Mandonius and 


;  Indibilis, two petty kings of the Ilirgetæ (#), zevolted from the, republic, 


and the ſpirit of ſedition ſpread among a body of eight thoufand legio- 
naries, who were encamped on the banks of the Sucro (>). Scipio, 
by his prudence, and by puniſhing the ring-leaders, ſoon quelled the 
mutiny of his ſoldiers; and the revolted princes he reduced hy force of 
arms. | 79 
Mago, having received orders to haſten with all his forces into Italy, 
to the aſſiſtance of his brother Hannibal, departs from Gades, which 
ſoon after ſubmits to the Romans. Scipio is recalled into Italy, and 
reſigns the government of Spain to L. C. Lentulus, and L. Manlius 
Aadinus, who had been appointed to take upon them the command 
548 


His exploits deſerved a triumph, but it had been cuſtomary not to 


ex 
grant this honour, except to generals inveſted with ſome magiſtracy: 


the proconſulate was no ſach office, when obtained by an extraordinary 
commiſſion, as had been the caſe of Scipio. His only triumph con- 
ſited in 0 - in the public treaſury, fourteen thouſand three 
hundred and ſorty two pounds of filver in bars, and a prodigious 


— — 


— -» — 4 — 
—_ 


(/) It is gow called Caxlona or Cazorla, and is fituate on the borders of new 


(e) An iſland without the ftreights of Gibraltar, where the Tyrian fleet built 2 
town of the ſame name z whence Silius ſays, Victor adit pepulos, cogaatague limind 
Gades, It is ſtill called Cadiz, N | | 

) A'people that lived near the city of Lerda, now Lerida in Spain. 
| 16 A river of the kingdom of Valencia in Spain, now called Xucar z at the 
mouth of this river there was a town of the ſame name, which has been changed into 


: 


that of Ali. | 
quantity 
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quantity of ſpecie, collected from the ſpoils of Spain, which he ordered 
to be Lirriel before him as he 3 collegue Q. Lici- 
nius was pontifex maximus, a diguity which debarred him from leaving 
kaly. The occafion ſeemed favourable to Scipio, who was impatient to 
remove the ſeat of war to Africa, and knew that the people defigned 
this expedition for him ; but the * ores found all the old captains, 
in the ſenate jealous of his glory. ven the great Fabius himſelf, 
though bending under the weight of years, and mill honours, 

reſſed an uneaſineſs at Scipio's riſing merit: in a ſtudied {| , 
he. uſed his utmoſt endeavours to expoſe the dangers of the African 
tpedition, concluding that it ſhould not be entruſted to a young 
general, who, he ſaid, had ſuffered Aſdrubal, the moſt dangerous, 
enemy of the Romans, next to his brother Hannibal, to make his 
eſcape from Spain; and who had raſhly, and without neceſſity, put 
himſelf in the power of a barbarous prince (Syphax). The majority 
of the ſenate are brought over to his opinjon : and it is ed that 
Scipio ſhall have the command of the little fleet, which the republic 
Alntained conftantly on the coaſt of Sicily, with permiſſion to make 
a deſcent in Africa, if he thought proper, in the manner his you: 
ceffors had done. Scipio ſends thither C. Lzlius, his old friend and 
— —— all his toils, who carries off a conſiderable 


"Phe ague rages among the troops of the copſul Licinivs, and 
defeats all his defigns : it alſo reaches Hannibal's camp, at the time that 
he is tly diitreſſed for want of proviſions. The loſs of Locri, 
which Scipio took juſt within ſight of him, completed his confuſion, 
The only reſource he had, was to join his brother Mago, who had 
lately landed in Liguria, the other extremity of Italy. 
"Mandonins and Ine 
die proconſuls, with an army of thirty four thouſand men: they are 
defeated, Indibilis is ſlain, and Mandonius taken priſoner. 
The Romans ſend to Peſſinus a city of Aſia 0 for 
mother of the gods, called alſo the Idæan mother. 


rank, were commiſſioned to 
ply with an oracle of the Sibylline books, importing, that whenever a 
foreign enemy had made Italy the ſeat of war, the only way to van- 
mM and expel him, was to go for the Idæan mother to Peſſinus, and 

g her to Rome. We took notice of a deputation of the like kind 
to-Epidaurus, in order to fetch away the god of health, which was 
nothing more than a large ſnake : but this was ſomething leſs, the 
Idzan mother was a large ugly flint, that was ſaid to have fallen from 
heaven upon mount Ida in Phrygia. It would be difficult to expreſs 
wick what demonſtrations of joy and reſpect this pretended deity was 
received in Rome. The ſenate was obliged to pitch upon the moſt 


8 


\(s) A city of Phrygia, It is declined with an increaſe, Peſſinuntis. 
yr virtuous 


dibilis revolt once more in Spain, and march againſt 


* 
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bele, the The Ro- 
Valerius mans ſend 
inus, who had been twice conſul, and four other perſons of high for the — 


and bring this deity, in order to com- 


* 
- 
* 
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feats Aſdru- 
bal, 
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ly couſin 
german to the conſul. It is pity, ſays Mr. Rollin, chat hiſtory does 
which determined the ſenate 


ur on the ſtage, where he afterwards made fo brilliant a-bgure : 


orders, that ten commiſſioners ſhould 2 _ inform 2 
er Scipio gave them, was to 


quality of quæitor. 

. Scipio, at his arrival, found ſome alteration of affairs. Syphax had 
renewed and ſtrengthened his engagements with the Carthaginians, 
by marrying Sophoniſha, the daughter of Aſdrubal, a lady celebrated 
for her good ſenſe, fortitude of mind, and extraordi | Her 
father had promiſed her to Maſiniſſa, who fincerely loved her: but he 
broke his word, and gave ber away to Syphax, merely becauſe Maſiuiſſa 
was unfortunate, having been diſpoſſeſſed of his throne by Syphax ; 
which were 3 ies — to adhere to the Romans — 
joins Scipio, ot gains 2 complete v 
tory aver Aidruhal ; above five thouſand of the enemy being killed on 


SS. 


PB TOS ASROY a 


de- 


ws Italy the. canſol 


F 
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leagues. of Carthage: this was next to the capital, the 
and richeſt city of. the Whale C inian ſtate ; and Scipio 


; proviſiens :. but winter 
ge, and retwes to a 


is worſted- in an engagement with Hanaibal 
Hannibal, near Croton ; but he wipes off the diſgrace after in a gains ſome 
ſecond battle, Where he obtains a complete victory: four thouſand of *dvantage 
the enemy were ſlain, and Hannibal was obliged to retire to Craten, — +1 
withoue being able to appear any more in the held the reſt of the year. pronius. 
Cornelius Cethegus, the other conſul; was employed in Ciſalpine hut is after- 
— Mago at bay. | wards de- 


unforgiving tem- 

per; by virtue of his cenſorial authority, he reduced all 7 — 
tribes to the very loweſt claſs, except the tribe Mæcia, which alone had 
formerly refuſed; to condemn him. Either the tribes, ſaid the vin- 
dive Livius, ould not have condemned me; or when they bad con- 
And me, they ſhould not have honoured me after wards with the conſulate 
and. cenſoryiny; a conduit ſo contradictory and ab/urd_ is their own con- 
dmwuation,. and juſtifies the judgment I pronounce againſt them. 
* cenſus, at which chere appeared to be tw hundred and fourteen 
thouſand citizens fit to bear arms, including the troops then in the 
101 © 3s 550. 
Scipio ſurprizes Syphax and Aſdrubal's camps in the night, and ſets 
le to them: this was the only way to prevent the enemy from coming 
twattack him with a ſuperior force. The dreadful laughter, and the Scipio ob- 
immenſe booty taken in this nocturnal expedition, made it a complete tains a com- 
victory. Forty thouſand of the enemy were left dead on the ſpot, and Plete victory 
above five thouſand were made priſoners of war. Scipio orders them to be d —.— 
barnt, together with the whol= booty, in honour of Vulcan, the god of haz. F 
fire. This horrid ſacrifice ſhews how far even the moſt generous minds 
may be tranſported by ſuperſtition. He lays ſiege again to Utica, but is 
—— to turn it into a blockade, in order to make head againſt 

ax and Aſdrubal, who had rallied their forces. The latter had 
been depoſed. and condemned to drath, according to the cuſtom of 
Guithage: but luckily his ſoldiers being fond of him, he eſcaped the 
tence, and continued at the head of the army. Whether it was 

or generoſity, he determined to ſerve his country even againſt 
ber will, 1 and Aſdrubal are intirely defeated. The conſe- 
quences of. chis victory were amazing, and perhaps would have been 


more ſo had Scipio marched dire&ly to Carthage: and the oppor- 
tunlty ſeemed favourable. He thought jult as Hannibal 


ai\l 


that * 
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that before he laid ſiege to the capital, it was requiſite to get a ſurs 
footing in tho ebener © td this agreement in opinion — wo 
ſach"able generals, ſhould induce us to believe that they had reafon to 
act as they did. Syphay retires into Numidia, where” Lzlius and 


Syphax de- Mafiniſſa come up with him: a battle enſues,” in which he is defeated : 


feated by 
Lelius, 


Tragical 
ſtory of So- 


Hannibal 
recalled, 


and p | 34 8 | ö 
| eakem pr tion his own throne, makes himfelf maſter of 


in the purſuit he is taken priſoner by Maſiniſſa, who, in this _— 
„ phax's king - 
dom, and of the perſon of Sophoniſba, whom he pre tly matries. 
Thus, ſays father Catrou, Sophoniſba in one day loft and recovered 
« a'crown; ſaw herſelf deprived of one huſband, and found another; 
« ina word, made almoſt an inftantaneous tranſition from the throne 
1 to ſervitude, and from ſervitude to the throne,” | 
Scipio was not likely to approve of ſuch a marriage. The procon- 
ſul, after-taking Tunis, made what haſte he could to preſerve his fleet, 
which had ſuſtained ſome ſmall loſs from the Carthaginians. There 
he received the unfortunate Syphax, and learned of him what a be- 
witching woman Sophoniſba was, and how dangerous an enemy to the 
Romans: beſides the Numidian expedition had been performed under 
the auſpices of the 22 to whom it belonged to decide the 
fate of Sophoniſba. Hereupon Scipio reſolved to oblige Mafiniſſa to 
part with her: he ſpoke to him, and his arguments prevailed. The 
young king determined to ſacrifice his paſſion to glory. Sophoniſba, by 
the advice of her new huſband, imitated his conſtancy : ſhe drank a 
2 of poiſon to avoid falling into the hands of the enemies of her 
father, and her country. hax is carried to Rome by Lzlius. 


Hannibal and Mago receive orders from the ſenate of Carthage to 


return to Africa. 

This order came juſt in time to ſave, in ſome meaſure, Hannibal!'s 
glory. This general, heretofore fo formidable, was now confined to 
a little corner of the country of the Brutii, where he found it difficult 
to maintain his ground in the midſt of a few allies, whoſe thoughts 
were bent upon deſerting him. Yet he was heard to ſay, / is nat 
thou, O Rome, that driveſt me out of Italy, but a ſenate, Jealous of my glory. 
Accordingly he ſet fail ; on which occaſion he is ſaid to have uttered 
imprecations againſt the gods and men : he left but the worſt troops 
behind him in the few towns that were ſtill in the hands of the Car- 
thaginians. As for Mago, he embarked in the hurry, having 
been wounded in the chigh Ya dart at a battle in Inſubria, where 
he was defeated by the proconſul Cornelius Cethegus. Of this wound 
he died, juſt as he doubled the iſland of Sardima : his fleet was diſ- 
perſed by a tempeſt, and afterwards moſt of the ſhips fell into the hands 
of the Romans. But he had uſed the precaution to leave a Carthaginian 
officer, named Amilcar, in Liguria, with a ſmall body of troops, as a 
leaven to ferment in * time. The ſenate order public prayers, 
and all the temples to be opened for ſive days, in thankſgiving for Han- 
nibal's departure. Audience given to the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, 
who came to ſue for peace. But this was only a 2 to gain time, 
till Hannibal and Mago arrived. The Carthaginians did not wait for 


the 


Q „ Bad Tee -Q © @ 
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the expiration of the truce agreed upon during the negotiations of 
peace ; they inſulted the Roman galleys, as well as the deputies whom 
cipio ſent to complain of the injuitice. The Greek cities, in alliance 
with the republic, made complaints at Rome, by their amb 


_ againſt the hoſtilities lately committed by Philip king of Macedon, at 


inſtigation of the Carthaginians. 


Death of Fabius the Cunctator, who was then near a hundred years 


of age, if we can believe Valerius Maximus. | 
\ The repblc at that time, had no more than twenty legions on 


551. 

They were reduced this year to ſixteen; but the number of legion - 
aries was increaſed : for the legions conſiſted of hve thouſand four 
hundred men. The conſul Nerd had orders to et ſail for Africa, with 
a fleet of fifty galleys ; but ſtorms and other circumſtances hindred 
him from executing his commiſſion. | | 

The hopes of Carthage, under the preſent circumſtances, were cen- 
tered now in Hannibal. As for Aſdrubal, he died moſt miſerably, 
oppreſſed by the hatred of his fellow citizens, and his own ſoldiers, 
who imagined he held a correſpondence with the Romans. Having 
pe toy ter to his father's tomb, he there put an end to his life by 

iſon. 

13570 diſmiſſes Hannibal's ſpies, after ſhewing them all the quarters 
bf his camp. Interview between thoſe two great generals to treat of 


peace: it is ſaid they were ſtruck with ſurprize at the firſt fight of each 
other; and that they ſtood for ſome moments in a profound ſilence, 


Hannibal was too haughty, and Scipio too confident, to terminate the 
178 amicably : ſince they could not agree, they parted as they met, 


d the armies prepared for action. Battle of Zama (g, deciſive be- pg, at 
twixt Rome and Carthage. Hannibal had nincty elephants, with Zama. 


which he covered the front of his army, according to cuſtom ;' but 
ution was rendered uſeleſs by a very common accident, 'The 


this proce 
elephants, irritated by the cries of the Romans, and their own wounds, 


turned back upon the two wings of the Carthaginian — and threw 
the whole into confuſion, Hannibal was obliged to fight againſt the 
omans, his elephants, and even his own ſoldiers. The mercenaries 


of the firſt line, greatly 7 at not being ſupported in time, 


turned their backs and fell upon the ſecond line: the ſlaughter was 
terrible; twenty chouſand of No enemy were killed upon the ſpot, 
the like number were made priſoners, while the Romans did not loſe 

ve two thouſand men. Hannibal, after diſputing the ground a 
long time at the head of a body of choſen veterans, whom he had 


brought with him from Spain, is obliged to ſave himſelf by flight, 


—— 


* — 


A 


e wk Africa, diſtant, according to Livy and Polybius, five days journey 
r . | 
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and retires to Adrumetum (5), where he had taken poſt at firſt. From 
(thence he is called to Carthage, where he adviſes the ſenate to a 
End of the ſecond Punic war. Peace is granted to Catthage, on 
ae -eondition that Spain, Sicily, and all the iſlands - berweeen Africa and 
nic war, Italy, ſhall belong for ever to the Romans; that the Carthaginians 
hall deliver up all their elephants and ſhips of war, rang. ten. galleys 
for — — * th 1 2 as — and 
iſoners of war; that „in pace of fifty years, an 
— ſum by way of — 2 Cart, that hereafter they ſhall un- 
"dertake no war 3 —— the are of the ; > guerre this 
was ſurely givin to Carthage, and paving the w the 
. conqueſt 2 the world Rome being Hcbeed for the whole advantage 
to Scipio, left him of the whole glory; for  ſhe-didap- 
pointed the intrigues of the conſul Lentulus, who wanted to go over 
to Africa before the concluſion of the pence, in order to ſnatch the 
lawrels which this celebrated captain had gathered, A dictator 
was named, who obliged him to remain in Sicity, Scipio brings 
back his victorious troops to Rome, which he enters triumphant, and 
receives the ſurname of Africanus. Mafiniſſa, as a recompence for 
his valour and fidelity, had the regal title conferred upon him by 
Scipio, with the conſent of the republic, together with all the 
provinces conquered from Syphax, who died lately at Rome. The 
republic now began to aſſume that authority over kings, which ſhe 

. aficrwards aſſerted upon all occaſions. 90 


| ; 553. "> 09, 16 

The Elin To this year we muſt refer the publication of the Ælian law, ſo call- 
code, ed from Sextus Elius Pætus Catus, who being at that time cu- 
rule ædile, promulged the new formulas ſubſtituted by the patricians, 
in the room of the old ones, publiſhed by Flavius. We have ſtill ſome 
| — quo; this Zhan code. The firſt war with Philip king of Ma- 
ai £8don. Beſides the violation of the peace, the hoſtilities committed 
— the allies, and the ſuccours which this prince had ſent to the 
3 1 in the laſt war, the Romans further complained, that 
he had joined Antiochus, king of Syria, to invade the domi- 
nions of the young Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, and ſon of 
Ptolemy Philopater, who had put his .perſon and mg under the 
Protection of the republic. The perſon appointed ſor this expedition at 
© Aft, was Valerius Lævinus, who had heretofore been employed againſt 
_ and to him ſucceeded the conſul Sulpicius. In this campaign 
che Romans made uſe of elephants for the firſt time, viz. thoſe which 
they had taken from the Carthaginians. 


— — _ — . 


The firſt 
Macedoni 
War. 


— 


— 
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„„ A maritime town of Lybia, not far from Carthage, and now _ 
Vermina, 


. 
* 
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Vermina, ſon of Syphax, ſues for peace to the Romans; and by 
- their authority he is acknowledged king in that part of his father's 


territories, which ſtill continued in his poſleſſion. 


Inſurrection in Liguria and Ciſalpine Gaul, excited by Amilcar, 


243 


whom Mago left behind him in Italy. Great victory over the Gauls, victory over 
obtained by the prætor L. Furius, in the abſence of the conſul Aure- the Gauls. 


nus Cotta. The enemy loſt upwards of thirty five thduſand men, 
among which number was Amilcar. It is ſurprizing that the Romans 
did not oblige the Carthagiuians to evacuate Italy intirely, before 
ph, which he 


they granted them a peace. Furius demanded a trium 
obtained; though the affair met with great difficulties in the ſenate. 


Vietory gained in Spain over the revolted Sedetani (i), by the pro- Vifory over 


which appears by its not having been intirely ſubdued till a long time 

/ after, in the reign of Auguſtus. The ſenate grant an ovation to Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, predeceſſor of Cethegus, in the proconſulate of Spain. 

He was the firſt Roman that, without a curule magiſtracy, obtained 
this mark of diſtinction. 

Scipio Afcicanus orders the celebration of the ſolemn games, of 


| which he had made a vow during his expedition to Atrica; and he had 


'done the ſame upon his return from Spain. Each ſoldier is allowed two 
' acres of land for every year that he bore arms in Spain or Africa. 


The Romans had now no more than ſeven legions on foot. 


* 
1 
q 
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Macedon fell to the lot of the canſul Vilius ; but he did not ſet out 
upon this expedition till the ſeaſon was too far advanced; ſo that 
Sulpicius, who continued to command in Greece in the quality of pro- 


conſul, had the whole honour of this campaign. Having ſuccoured 
. Athens, when be 


d by Philip, he penetrated into Macedon, where 
he obtained ſome advantages, and took ſeveral places of importance. 
The conſul Lævinus, to whoſe lot Gaul had fallen, was not a great deal 


more active than his collegue ; for he did not get to his province till 
towards the end of the campaign, and then only to be witneſs to the 
. diſaſters occaſioned by his abſence, and by the temerity of the prætor 


\Bzbius, who having advanced inconſiderately into Inſubria, was ſur- 


pied and defeated by the Gauls. 


0 


| 555 | 
This (mall diſgrace of the Roman arms, was abundantly repaired 
the preſent year by the conſul Flaminius, to whoſe lot Macedon had 


Hallen. He propoſed Scipio for his pattern; and to rival the glory of 


as 


chat hero, there was nothing wanting, but ſo famous a general as 


Hannibal on the enemy's fide. Like Scipio, he was poſſeſſed of all 


civil and military virtues, and like him, he had the honour of bein 


Choſen conſul before the uſual time; for the Romans knew very we 


— 


(i) A people of Arragon, mentioned by Silius, lib. 3. Sedetans cobort. 
3 how 


..conſal C. Cornelius Cethegus. This was a very warlike ince ; the Sedetani. 
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how to confer dignities on perſons of improper age, when the want of 
years was ſapplied by merit. The conſul having defeated Philip's army 
in the defiles of Epirus, on the banks of the Aous (, where this 

rince was entrenched, ſubdues that province intirely, together with 


Theſſaly, Phocis, and Locris. His brother Lucius, by his orders, lays 


ſiege to Corinth; but the vigorous reſiſtance of the enemy, and the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. The Achæans deſert Philip, 
and enter into an alliance with the Romans at the inſtigation of Flami- 


nius. Interview between the king and the conſul to treat of a peace, 


for Philip began to be uneaſy about the conſequences of the war; yet 


theſe conferences proved fruitleſs. Flaminius obtains a commiſſion of 


proconſul to continue the Macedonian war till it was brought to a con- 
cluſion: the command of the fleet is likewiſe continued to his brother 


Lucius Quintius. Cato is made prætor in Sardinia, where his rigid 
treatment of the inhabitants would have been unparalleled, if he had 
not begun with ſhewing the ſame ſeverity towards himſel. 


A conſpiracy of the ſlaves of the Carthaginian hoſtages is detected 
and puniſhed; _ WF | 
The affairs of Gaul afford nothing remarkable; the conſul Zlius's 


army was too ſtrong for the revolted to appear in the field. 


| 550. | | 
7 hey waited for a reinforcement from the Cenomani, which was the 
cauſe of their ruin. The Cenomani being come of their own accord, 
and without any orders from their magiſtrates ; means were found 


to temper with them, ſo that they were perſuaded to turn their 


The Gauls 
defeated. 


Spain 
revolted. 


arms againſt their countrymen, at the moſt critical time of the en- 
3 Five and thirty thouſand of the enemy fell upon the 
pot, and five thouſand ſeven hundred were taken priſoners. Yet 
— a a blow could not intirely pull down the proud ſpirit of the 
auls. | 
Almoſt all Spain is up in arms, the inhabitants being greatly diſ- 
pleaſed to fee their country governed by prætors, after the manner of 
a Roman province. Caius Sempronius, prætor of Hither Spain, fights 
the revolted Spaniards, and is cut off, with moſt of his army. In 


' Farther Spain, two petty kings take up arms, and make themſclve; 


Fuceeſs of 
in Greece. 


DA. 


maſters of ſeveral towns. The Romans gave the name of Hitler Spain 
to that part of the province which lay on this fide of the Iberus, and 
of Further Spain, to that which lay beyond. 

In Greece, the proconſul Flaminiu, had engaged Nabis, tyrant of 


the Romans Lacedæmon, together with the Thebans and other inhabitants of Bœotia, 


to enter into an alliance with the Romans, This general ſtood as much 
in need of his political abilities in negotiating, as of his great kill in 
the military art. At that time, the Romans reckoned among the num- 


| ber of their allies in Greece, beſides Nabis and the Bœotians, the 


— 
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(a) It riſes on the fronticrs of Maceden, and falls into the Adriatic, near Spi- 
| Atha- 
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Athamanes, the Pergamenians, the Rhodians, the ZEtolians, and the 


of Achæans. Battle of Cynocephalz (x), where Philip is defeated : this Battle of 

ly was the firſt time that the Romans fought a pitched battle againſt — 

his the Macedonian phalanx, which was ſo formidable by its compact- 

th neſs, and by its long pikes. It would be difficult to imagine ſtronger 

ys incentives to action than thoſe which animated the combatants on both 

d- ſides; the conquerors of the weſtern world were contending for empire 

ip. with thoſe victorious bands that had ſubdued the eaſt. The Romans, 

Ri- „ ſays M. Rollin after Juſtin, imagined that if they vanquiſhed the Ma- 

de, „ cedonians, whoſe victories had rendered Alexander's name fo illuſtri- 

et cus, no further addition could be made to their glory; and the Ma- 

of , cedonians thought, that if they defeated the Romans, who were fo 

n- 4 ſuperior to the Perſians, they ſhould render Philip's name more 

er * glorious than even that of Alexander.” Philip loft thirteen thou- 

id ſand men, killed and taken priſoners, which was one half of his army; 

ad the Romans and their allies had much about the ſame force. Another 
interview between the king and the proconſul, where he ſeriouſly ſues 

ed bor peace. 

2 It is granted him on the ſame conditions as Flaminius had propoſed Peace with 
in the beginning, namely, that he ſhould abſolutely, and without re- Philip king 
ſerve, evacuate all the provinces and towns, then in his poſſeſſion in of Macedan, 

he Greece and Aſia; with this addition, however, that he ſhould pay an 

d, annual ſum during the ſpace of ten years by way of tribute; thit he 

nd ihould give up all priſoners and deſerters to the Romans; that he ſhould 

eir likewiſe deliver up all his deck-ſhips, except five ſmall veſſels, and his 

n- galley with fix rows of oars; and that the r-pnblic ſhould be allowed 

he to keep garriſon at Chalcis in Eubæa, at Demetrias in Theſſaly, and 

et in the citadel of Corinth in Achaia, till ſhe had nothing further to ap- 

he prehend from the enterprizes of Antiochus king of Syria. Pyrrhus 
uſed to call thoſe three places the keys of Greece; and indeed they 

iſ- deſerved that name. The Greeks were perſuaded, that the Ro- 

of mans had no deſign upon their liberty; and were confirmed in 

ts this opinion, upon ſeeing the proclamation, which Flaminius ordered 

In to be publiſhed at the Iſthmian, and afterwards at the Nemean games, 

ez of which he was choſen preſident: it was worded thus; The ſenate and 

un people of Rome, and Quintius Flaminius, general of their armies, after con- 

nd quering Philip and Macedon, releaſe from all garriſons and impoſts, the Co- 
rinthians, Locrians, Phociant, th: inhabitants of the iſland of Eubra, 

of the Hcheaans, the Phihictes, Magnefians,Theſſalians and Perrhebians ; declare 

a, them free; are willing they preſerve all their privileges, and be governed 

ch by their. exwu laws and cuſtoms, How glorious it is for a people to have 

— Bir — 

he (#) This word ſignifies dogs beads : it was a place in Theſſaly, fo called, as Plutarch 

— obſerves, from the tops of a number of hills, which reſembled that form, {4x 7% 
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it in their power to reſtore ſo many other nations to their liberries ! 
This is the period that Tully alludes to, when he ſays that the Romans 
might be conſidered rather as the protectors, than lords of the world (a). 
| Phi was not content to be only at peace with the Romans; he ſued 
for their friendſhip and alliance, which was granted hint. ; 
The conſuls obtain a conſiderable advantage over the Gauls. In- 
The college ſtitution of the college of the 2pulones ; a name derived from their affice, 
of the pu- Which was to preſide at the religious feaſts, that generally followed the 
ones. ſacrifices. In the beginning they were only three (), and alf ehoſen 
out of patrician families. The firſt were C. Licinius Lucullus, T. 
Romuleius, and Portius Læcas; the latter had been tribune of the 
The Porcian people, at which time he carried the famous Porcian law, forbidding 
law, the magiſtratss, under very ſevere penalties, to cauſe a Roman citizen 
-to be whipped with rods. ; by | 41 
e e 7 
W| The Oppian Abrogation of the Oppian law, by which the Roman ladies were 
u aboliſh- forbid to uſe above half an ounce of gold in toys, to wear habits off 
ed. various colours, or to make uſe of chariots, either at Rome, or in the 
neighbourhood, unleſs it was to go to à public ſacrifice. This law had 
been enacted at the motion of the tribune Oppius, under the conſulate 
of Q. Fabius and T. Sempronius, when Italy was exhaufted by 
the devaſtations of Hannibal. It was generally thought, chere was 
no longer any occaſion for ſuch a regulation at the time we are now 
ſpeaking of, and therefore that it might be repealed without any bad 
conſequence : Cato thought otherwiſe, hut was ſingle in his opinion; 
and this rigid Roman was conſul the preſent year. The conduct of 
Cato ſent to the War in Sin fell to him by lot, a confular army being neceſſary in 
Spain. that kingdom, beſides the troops commanded by the two prætors. 
Battle of Battle of Enporiæ (c) in Hither Spain, where Cato defears the Spa- 
Emporiz. niards; and in a very ſhort time makes himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns. 
e had a paſſion for glory, and was even fo vain as to praiſe himſelf; 
for at his return to Rome, he boaſteil of having taken more towns; 
than he had ſpent days in his province. And indeed it is faid, 
that the number of fortified towns, which he reconquered from the 
enemy, e to upwards of four hundred. eſe advantages, 
together with thoſe obtained by the prætor L. Manlius in Farther Spain, 
made the ſenate conclude, there was no occaſion for ſending à conſul 


into that province the following year. 
.Freſh advantages, obtained in Italy by the conſul Valerius Flaccus, 
who defeats the Gauls in a pitched battle. er 
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(a) Cic. de Off. 1. F. 27. 

6 They were ſoon after increaſed to ſeven, commonly ſtiled ſepremviri epulonym, 
or wel eptemviri, or the ſeptemuiratul. 
(e) A town of Catalonia in Spain, now called Ampurias, > 


Flaminius 
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Flaminius receives orders to continue in Greece, with 4 commiſſion War with * 
to wage war againſt the tyrant Nabis, who, contrary to the treaty of the tyrant 
peace ſettled by the Romans, wanted to keep poſſeſſion of Argos . 
city of Peloponneſus. The tyrant had like to have been taken in the 
middle of his capital, the Romans being maſters of one part of the 
town of Lacedzmon, when Pythagoras, ſon-in-law of Nabis, d 
their gettin ere by ſetting fire to that quarter which they had 
entered, is being reduced to great ſtreights, 1215 a treaty, whereby 
he engaged to evacuate Argos, with all the maritime towns in La- | 
conia, and ſubmitted to ſeveral other conditions preſcribed by Fla- , 

itt fn 559. 


This general is honoured with a triumph, remarkable for laſting Flaminius'e 
three days. The principal decorations of the ſolemnity were Deme- triumph. 
trius, ſon of the king of Macedon, and Armenez, ſon of the tyrant of 

| whom he had brought with him as hoſtages ; beſides one hun- 
dred.and fourteen crowns of gold, which he had received from ſo many 
Greek cities, as a grateful acknowledgment for the reſtoration of their 

| liberties: on the ſame occaſion appeared ſeveral thouſand Romans, 
whom thoſe. cities had redeemed from ſlavery at their own expence, 
the ſame motive. 

The , Gauls were defeated twice this year; the firſt time by the The Gauls 

nſul Valerius Flaccus, the ſecond by the conſul Sempronius. It defeated, 
is thought, that the great Scipio deferred joining his collegue deſignedly, 
that he might not be concerned in an expedition which he conſidered as 
far beneath him. Scipio's aim in ſtanding for the conſulate this year, 
was either that he might be ſent into Aſia, in order to commence a new 
war againſt Antiochus king of Syria, who ſeemed to menace Europe 
with an invaſion; or that he might obtain the province of Spain, to 
ſettle the tranquility of that country, which he had formerly conque 
ought was ſince become the ſeat of war, where his rival Cato had 
uired great , 
he Rome — — "4 the ceremony called wer ſacrum, the ſacred Yer ſacrum, *| 
ing, in compliance with a vow, made cighty years before by a con- 
ul, It conſiſted in ſacrificing to Jupiter all the animals born in one 
particular ſpring, without excepting even thoſe which it was not lawful 
to kill at the ordinary ſacrifices. New temples are dedicated to Juno, 
Faunus, Fortune, — upiter. | 

The fenators begin to fit at the ſcenic ſhows, apart from the other 
ſpeQators,; though they had been always uſed to mix on thoſe occafions 1 
with the reſt of the people. This invidious diſtinctiop is attributed to 1 
Scipio, then prince of the ſenate a ſecond time. So trifling an affair 1 
r 1 
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(4) * Campania, not far from Naples, ſo called from puteit,” becauſe it 


- Cafirum Saltrni, andifather Harduin ſays it was only a prefidmum 


ROMAN ANNALS:. 
.. Colonies ſent to Puteoli (4), Vulturnum (e), Liternum (J), Salers 


num (2), Buxentum (5), Sipuntum (i), 'Tempſa(4), and Croton. 
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Law againft' Law againſt wo og whereby the Latin allies are ſubjected to the ſame 


regulations as thoſe eſtabliſhed at Rome, in regard to the lending of 
money. The defign of it was to prevent the frayds of uſurers, 
whoſe practice was to get the bonds drawn in the names of Latin in- 
habitants, the laws of that nation agaiuſt uſury not being ſo ſevere as 
thoſe of the Romans, I TAP 
The affairs of the republic in Hither Spain were fallen into ſome con- 
fuſion ſince Cato's departure. The prætor Digitius met with ſeveral 
checks, which his ſucceſſor C. Flaminius had not time to repair, be- 


; ing obliged to make new levies, that retarded his departure. In 
FPeariber Spain, Scipio Naſica, and after him M. Fulvius, obtained each of 


them a complete victory over the Spaniards, 
In Liguria and Ciſalpine Gaul, there were ſuch violent 


commotions, 
that the ſenate declared there «vas a tumult, a form uſed in wars of 
importance, particularly thoſe againit the Gauls; and it had ſuch 
force, as to put a ſtop to all exemption from very”, ſervice, Fort 

thouſand Ligurians encamped in the neighbourhood of Piſz (I); but the 
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had ſevera and cold ſprings ; or as others pretend, from putore, becauſe of the 
ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur all about that neighbourhood, The Greeks, in ancient 
times, called it Dicæarcbia, becauſe it was famous for the adminiſtration, of juſtice, 
Its preſent name is Pezzuelo, | 
8 4) A town of Campania upon 2 river of the ſame name, and now called Caſtello di 
N 62 Liternum and Linternum, a city of Campania, between Cume and Vulturaum, 
at the mouth of the river Clanius, now L* Agne, which falls inte the ſea about eight 
miles north of Pozzuolo. Silius, lib. 8. mentions Linterna palus. There are not 
the'leaſt yeſtiges of this town now remaining. {A | 
& maritime town of the Picentini, in the kingdom of Naples; Liyy calls it 
It Rill retains Its ageient name Salerno. Need 1. 
( A town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, ſo called à buxo 
from the plenty of box wood in that neighbourhoad. f preſent name is Policaſtro. 
i) Sipuntum and Sipi, a town of Apulia, in Italy, which fill retains the name of 
Siponto. It was ſituate not far from mount Garganus, near the river Cerbalus, now 
Candelaro ; and out of its ' ruins aroſe the preſent city of Manfredonia, which may 
be pled. joy novum. Lucan mentions this city, lib. 5, Er ſubdita Sipis men- 
#ibus, | Silius has Sip in the genitive for Sipuntis Et terram & litora 


Ah dene or Temeſa, a town belonging to the country of the Brytii, built by 


the Auſones, and famous for copper mines; but there are no veſtiges of it re- 
maining. 24 | 25 
(1) A city of Tuſcany, built by the Piſeans of Peloponneſus, whence Virgil, En. 
10, calls it Alpbee ab origine Piſe —— Urbs Etruſea ſolo, from Alpheus, a river 


of Peloponneſus. It was fituate on the river Arnus, now Arno, and til! retaihs the 
name of Piſa, Three miles from hence, in the road to Luca, now Lucca, were the 


conſul 


famous hot baths, called Aqua Piſanæ. 
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* conſul Minucius obliged them to drop their defign againſt that eity, The Liguri- 
and the next year trated them in a pitched battle, when he was s defeated, 
only proconſul. Cornelius Merula obtains a fignal victory over the The Boii 
Boii. defeated, 
Scipio Africanus perceived his intereſt with the people to be greatly 
leſſened, when they came to hold their aſſemblies for chuſing this 


year's magiſtrates: in vain did he endeavour to ſupport his couſin 

Scipio Naſica, and his friend C. Lælius, in their pretenſions to the 
0 conſulate : the people's affection was all turned towards Flaminius, and 
| upon his recommendation they preferred his brother Quinctius, who 
| e deſerved this dignity, by the naval ſervices performed 
in Greece. 

The conſuls ravage the country of the Boii, and oblige almoſt that 
whole nation to fubmit to the republic. The prætors likewiſe meet 
with ſucceſs in Spain. | 

Wat with Antiochus king of Syria. Both ſides looked out for pre- war with 
tences to commence hoſtilities. Antiochus ſent ambaſſadors under the Antiochus. 
appeatance of courting the alliance and friendſhip of the Romans, but 
in reality to convince other nations how greatly the republic was to 
blame. The Romans, on the other hand, declared war againſt An- 
tiochus for very frivolous motives : they pretended they had a 
right to preſcribe. laws to that prince, and declared to him by their 
ambaſſadors, that there was no other way to be upon good terms 
wiel their republic, than to reſtare thoſe Greek cities, which he had 
conquered in Aſia, to their liberty, and engage not to turn his arms 
againſt Europe. Their real dehgn, was to have an opportunity of 
waging war in Aſia, and of rendering themſelves as formidable in that 
E the world, as they were already in Europe and Africa. For they 

new extremely well that Antiochus would not ſubmit to thoſe condi- 
tions. This prince was ſtiled the Great, a title he ſeemed to deſerve 
dy the rapidity of his conqueſts in Aſia; and he had a very plauſible 
reaſon/to-attempt new ones in Europe, Thracia and the Cherſoneſus 
() had belonged, by right of conqueſt, to his grandfather Seleucus 
Nicanor. Such an enemy was the more formidable to the Romans, as 
he had Hannibal in his army. This celebrated general had retired into 
voluntary baniſhment, in order to ſhelter himſelf from the hatred of his 
enemies at Carthage, and from the purſuits of the Romans, who would 
not have reſted till he was delivered up to them, under the pretence that 
be was plotting againſt the republic. Had his advice been followed, 
—— have begun with carry ing the war into Italy; for which 
end he aſked only a fleet with a body of ten thouſand foot and a thouſand 
horſe; and he cogaged 10 procure more troops and allies, as ſoon as 
he landed. Antiochus. choſe rather to begin with Greece, whither - 
he was invited by the Etolians. Theſe people, heretofore allies of the 
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(m) The peninſula near the Helleſpont, 
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republic, were become. her moſt dangerous enemies ſince the conclu- 


fon of the. peace: IE a, confederacy, into which they ex- 
to draw Philip king of Macedon, and Nabis tyrant of Sparta. 

hilip was in no hurry ; but Nabis commenced hoſtilities, for which 
he was very ill requited by the Ætolians, who cauſed him to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated, reckoning to make theniſelves maſters of Lacedæmon; but 
this city recovered her liberty. They ſurprized Demetrias in Theſ- 
ſaly, but, miſcarricd in their attempt upon Chalcis in Eubæa; the 
glory, of taking that city was reſerved for Antiochus. The Evubzans 
Join him; the Athamanes, the Bceotians and the Theſſalians do the 


ſame, notwithſtanding all the care taken by Flaminius, who had been 


ſent into, Greece with a view of keeping the ſeveral nations ſteady to 
their alliance with Rome: the prætors Attilius and Bzbius were like- 
wiſe daſpatched. With a fleet, in order to protect their allies. - | 
War declared againſt Antiochus in the uſual forms, by the faciales. 
The conſul Acilius lands in Greece with twenty thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe. He had already made bimgzlf maſter of Theſſal 

before Antiochus had left Kubza ; for the city of Chalcis, in whi 


- this prince had taken up his winter quarters, proved a ſecond Capua, 


where the Syrian army loſt their vigour and. courage. Antiochus, 
though he was then above fifty years old, fell in love with a Young 
woman of mean extraction, not yet twenty years of age, and marrie 


der: this unſeaſonable paſſion took up a great deal more of his time, 


than wag'confiſtent with his glory. It is true, that he had as yet no 


more than ten thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe. In vain did he 


wait for the grand army, which he pretended to have ordered to 
march from Syria: and as for the Ztolians, who had been moſt 
laviſh of their promiſes, they joined him with no more than 

thouſapd' men. With ſo inconſiderable a force, it would have been 
imprudent in him to diſpute the field with the conſul and the king of 
Macedon, way — in 1 _ the Romans. He thwetae 
entrenches himſelf in the paſs of Thermopylz (o), a place already 
famous in hiftory, for the 2 which three Wedel brave Lace- 
dzmonians made, during three days, againſt an army of a million of 
men, with whom Xerxes had undertaken to conquer Greece, And, 
e: for, on the one 


of Thermo- fide, the fea forms a deep moraſs ; and, on thother, there is a long 


pylæ . 


chain of Kills from the-ſummits of mount Oeta; fo that the interme- 
diate paſſage is hardly ſtxty paces in breadth. In order to force the 


Lacedzmonians, Xerxes was obliged to make part of his troops climb up 


the mountains, and from thenee'ruſh down upon the enemy. Antiochus 


revented the Romans from der ſtep, ſor he made the Eto- 
lians ſeize the three ſummits, neareſt his camp. There remained therefore 


RY. The ſtraits that run between the mountains of Theſſaly and Phodis, "fo calted 
S H Calidis Portis, from the hot ſprings in that neighbourbood, 
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SIXTH CENTURY, age 
only one way, and that was to diſlodge the Etolians. Cato, who was: 
in Acilies's army as 2 legionary trWune, adviſed the conſul to take 
this ſtep, and offered to execute it himſelf, The ſucceſs of this enter- 
prize determined the fate of the day. At the time when the Syrians 
were manfully defending themſelves againſt the Romans under Acilius, 
the detachment commanded by Cato, raſhing down the mountains, 
obliged the enemy to give way. This overthrow ended in the lofs of the 
whole Syrian army : the king being dangerouſly wounded, made his 
eſeupe to Chalcis with five hundred horſe, 

Such was the iſſue of the famous battle of Thermopylæ, by which 
the Romans paved the way for the conqueſt of Aſia. It muſt be 
ackhawiedged that Cato contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of that 
day Acilius commiſſioned him to carry the news to Rome, telling 
him, at the fame time, the republic has benefited more by your ſer- 
vices, than you by her favours. Yet Cato was a perſon of mean 
original, and the firſt of the Porcian family, that ever roſe to public 
dignities, He appeared no more in the field after the battle of 

ermopylz : content with the glory he, had already acquired by 
arms, he applied himſelf ever after in watching both in his cenſorial 
office, and by His example, over the morals of his countrymen, which 
were grown evidently more corrupt. 

Aciſius receives the ſubmiſſion of the Bœotians & Eubæans. An- 
tiochus departs from Chalcis, and retires to Epheſus in Aſia Hera- War with 
cled is taken from the tolians, after a month's fiege. "They ſue for the /Eto- 
peace, but the conditions offered by the conſuls are 10 ſevere, that they 
determine again to purſue the war, The conſul lays ſiege to Nau- 

tus, a ſea-port town of Ætolia, and the key of the whole country, 

aying reduced it to great ſtreights, he raiſes the hepe, at the recom- 
mendation of Flaminius, and grants a truce to the Atolians, that they 
might ſend ambaſſadors to Rome. Flaminius, without any other cha- 
rafter than that of deputy of the republic, ſtill made a great figure in 
Greece. The people all conſidered him as their deliverer and mediator : 
and” indeed he commonly preferred gentle to violent methods. Naval 
victory obtained by the prætor Livius, who commanded the Roman The Syrians 
fleet, over Polyxenidas, the Syrian admiral, near Cape Cotycus in defeated at 
Ionia, Fumenes king of Pergamus, and ſon of Attalus, partook te. 
of the honour of this victory. Immediately after the battle, the Rho- 
dian fleet joined the Romans; and with this reinforcement, Livius in- 
ſuſted the enemy before the harbour of Epheſus, to which they had re- 
tired, During this campaign, king Philip carried on the war on his 
fide with the conſul's germ en and made himſelf maſter of all Atha- 
mania, of Demetrias, Dolopia, Aperantia, and ſome other towns of 
Perrhebia. | 

In Italy, the conſul Scipio Naſica defeats the Boii in a pitched battle, The Boii 
makes himſelf maſter of their camp, and two days after obliges the 27d Liguri- 
whole nation to ſubmit: on which occafion, a mniety of their ſands is ang ſubdued. 
confiſcated to the ome of the ve On the other hand, the 
Ligurians are ſubdued by Minucius, who had continued to carry on the 

| war 
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war againſt them in the quality of proconſul. Thoſe people made 
uſe this year of what they cabed the /acred law; that is, they 
bound themſelves by a terrible oath, either to conquer or die: this 
was the laſt effort of an expiring nation, who were at length obliged to 
yield to the ſuperior fortune of the Romans. | 
The ſenate grant an ovation to the proprætor Fulvius Nobilior, for 
having — Vectones (y) and Oretam in Spain. Td 
Scipio Naſica having preſided at the comitia for the great elections, 
determined the ſuffrages in favour of L. Cornelius, brother of Scipio 
Africanus, and of his friend C. Lalius ; who were choſen conſuls, In 
regard to the command, inſtead of drawing lots for their provinces, they 
referred the matter to the ſenate, The conſcript fachers were at a loſs 
how to ſettle the matter between thoſe two great men; when a perſon 
ſtill greater than they determined their choice, Scipio Africanus offered 
to ſerve under his brother in the war in Aſta, as his lieutenant. It does 
not appear, that Acilius ever ſollicited to be continued in command during 
the war againſt Antiochus, in which he had made ſo glorious a beginning. 


Bien wh „ 3563. 1 

The Scipio's land in Greece, with a rein ſorcement of thirteen thou- 
ſand men: upon their arrival, they grant a truce of fix months to 
the Ztolians, to the end that theſe people might have time to ſend a 
ſecond embaſſy to Rome. The two brothers were impatient to paſs over 
into Aſia; the one in order to acquire as much glory in that country, 
as his brother had done in Africa; the other to enter the lifts once 
more with Hannibal. They purſue their march through Theffaly, 
Macedon, Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus, wich an intent to - paſs the 
Helleſpont. Then it was that Antiochus grew ſenfible of the ſolidity 
of Hannibal's counſels : Believe me, ſaid that, great general, if you 
de not cut out tmployment for the Romans at home, you will ſoon bt 
under a neceſſity of fighting in Afia; thoſe republicans aim at nothing 
leſs than the empire of the world. Hannibal's reputation was wha: 
hurt him with Antiochus. This prince was afraid leſt a general, who 
had acquired ſo great a name even in being ſubdued by the Romans, 
ſhould eclipſe his glory, , were he to be fo fortunate as to conquer them 
under the auſpices of Syria: at length, circumſtances prefling, he 
gave him the command of a fleet, which he had ordered from Pha. 


/ : 


The Syrians Nicia, to join that at Epheſus. This fleet is intercepted and beaten by 
defeated the Romans; and Hannibal is obliged to remain in Pamphilia. On 
twice at ſea, the other hand, the fleet under Polyxenidas is defeated a ſecond time 


by the Romans off Myonneſos, a city of Jonia (79). Antiochus draws his 
garriſons out of Europe, and aſſembles all his land forces in the heart 
of Afia, to make head againſt the Scipio's. This was the worſt thing 


(p) The Vectenes were a people of Portugal; and the Oretani a people of Spain, 
who inhabired the country between the rivers Anas and Betis, now called La Mancha, 

(7) Myonneſes is a ſmall iſland near Lemnos, according to Suidas and Ste- 
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he could have done. The town of Lyſimachia on the borders of the 
Cherſoneſus, and Abydus another town on the oppolite. ſhore of the 
Helleſpont, might have held out a long time againſt the Romans; but 
they found them both evacuated to their great ſurprine. The king of 
Syria, unaſſiſted by Hannibal's counſels, ſound himſelf fo diſtreſſed, that 
he broke out into theſe words: I 4now wot what damon has bewitched me ! 
every thing is againſt me : I creep before the Romans, and ſerve as a guide 
to condut7 them to my ruin. | 

Antiochus makes propoſals of peace, which are rejected. He was 
ſo very defirous of coming to an agreement, that he made an offer to 
Scipio Africanus, of reſtoring him back his ſoa, a youth who had been 
taken in the beginning of the war ; and, according to Polybius, he 


even propoſed to ſhare his dominions with that general. Scipio made 


him an anſwer worthy of himſelf and of the Romans. During their 
march, the conſular army received the ſubmiſſions of ſeveral cities, 
and among the reit of Ilion (2, from which the Romans were ſaid to 
have derived their origin. Aſter they had paſſed the river Hyllus, 
they went and offered battle to the king of Syria, near the city of 


Magneſia (7). Antiochus ſeemed to have taken a pleaſure in collect- The battle 
ing his army from all the different nations which he had ſubdued, of Magacfia- 


or with which he was allied, in order to make a parade before the 
Romans. He bad Scythians, Trallians, Cretans, Mytians, Cirtians, 
Perſians, Arabs, Lydians, Cappadocians, Carians, Cilicians, in ſhort, 
Galatians, or Gallogrecians, a people from Gaul, who ſettled in Aſia; 
all which nations he had drawn over to his fide. He had likewiſe 


tried to gain Pruſias king of Bithynia, but the letters which this 


prince received from Scipio Africanus, determined him to join with 
the Romans. In the Syrian army, there were alſo dromedaries and 


. camels, with fifty four large elephants from India, carrying towers 


with ſeveral floors, all filled with ſlingers and archers : beſides, a vaſt 
number of chariots, armed with fcvthes, were drawn up before the 
firſt line. The Romans were not in the leaſt terribed with this great 
apparatus, nor with the ſuperior number of the enemy : the latter were 
reckoned ſeventy thouſand foot and twelve thouſand horſe, while the 


Roman army conſiſted of no more than eight and twenty thouſand 
men, including a body of ſeven thouſand, whom Philip king of Ma- 


cedon, and Eumenes king of Pergamus, had joined with the legions. 


The conſul Cornelius was impatient to fight before the arrival of hi bro» 
ther, who was detained by ſickneſs in the neighbourhood of Elxa (); 
and perhaps he had a mind to ſhew tha te knew how to conquer without 


his brother's aſſiſtance. As ſoon as the armed chariots appeared to move, a 
detachment of Roman bowmen and ſlingers, having received orders from 
king Eumenes to advance, began to ail)! them wich a ſhower of darts and 


5.4 (7 The city of Troy. 


(r) A city in Lydia, under mount Sipylus, 
(e) A city of ZEolia, 


ſtones: this — — the chariots to turn back, and to fall upon the 
left wing, whi ing thrown into confuſion, was immediately at- 
- tacked by the main y of the Roman army, Tbe center, which 
conſiſted of the phalanx diſtributed into platoons; was put into diſ- 
order by other elephants placed in the ſpaces between the companies; 
for thoſe animals, not being able to the darts of the Romans, 
| wild and enraged, fo as to overturn whatever came near them. 
The right wing, commanded by Antiochus in perſon, had the advan- 
tage in the beginning, and even the legionaries turned their hacks, 
" they were ſtopped by a tribune, named Emilius, whom the 
conſul had left with two thouſand men to guard the camp: this officer 
ordered his men to fall upon the fugitives, and compel them to face 
the enemy. Antiochus perceiving this, could ftand no longer, but 
turned his horſe about and fled: the reſt of the army followed his 
example. He loſt above fifty thouſand men that day, reckoning the 
priſoners and thoſe who were | ſlain in the camp, which the Ro- 
Antiochus mans ſtormed, and found an immenſe booty. So conſiderable a vic- 
defeated, tory is ſaid to have coſt the conſul no more than three hundred foot 
| a five and twenty horſe : it was followed by the reduction of all the 

towns in Afia Minor, | | 8 
Antiochus ſubmits to the conditions propoſed by the Romans. No- 

thing could be more humble than the ſpeech of the Syrian 

dors : your victory, ſaid they to the Romans, has made you. maſter; , 
the world; therefore laying afide all animefity againſt mortals, you ſhould 
cup, to gg think only to imitate the gods in pardoning and doing good to 
Peace con- Manbind. Nothing more haughty 4 the anſwer which Scipio Afri- 
cluded with Canus made, in the name of the Roman republic : anproſperous ſtrokes 
Antiochus, of fortune have never been able to depreſi our courage; neither has preſpe- 
rity ever elated us: the ſame conditions aue offered you cen both des quer- 
equal, wwe now propoſe to you again, theugh awe ere wittorious ; and le- 
Antiochus, remember, that it is more difficult to firike at the power of kings, 
than to demoliſh them intirely uben ence an impreſſion is made, Theſe 


conditions were, that Antiochus ſhould give up his pretenſions to 


Europe, and all he was poſſeſſed of in Aſia, beyond mount Taurus; 
that he ſhould pay a fum towards defraying the expences of the war ; 
that he ſhould give to the Romans twenty hoſtages, Antiochys his 
oungeſt ſon for one, and nineteen Syrian lords, ſuch as the republic 
ould chooſe ;. and laſtly, that he ſhould deliver up Hannibal, and 
Thoss the Ætolian, as the principal authors of the war. This laſt 
condition had been added, whether Scipio would or not; ſo that the 
Romans gave, on this occaſion, the ſtrongeſt proof of that perſdnal 
animoſity which they ever retained againſt the celebrated Carthagigian 
general. But he ſaved himſelf by flight, as ſoon as he heard that they 
were about a treaty, apprehending with reaſon that he ſhould be made 
a ſacrifice, | 
In Greece, the Ætolians not having been able to obtain the, condi- 
tions they defired of the Roman ſenate, renewed the war, and ſtripped 
Philip of Athamania and all his other conqueſts. f 
0 Uk n 
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- In Spain, the proconſul Amilias Paulus is defeated by the Luſitani- 
ans jn the 

* gement. The year following, the proconſul had his re- 
venge; for he deſtroyed eighteen 
above three thouſand priſoners. 


country of the Vaccæi (i); and fix thouſand Romans are killed 
d of the enemy, and took 
In Italy, the conſul Lzlius was employed in overawing the Gauls 


and Ligurians, who had been already ſuddued. 


64 


: 5 . 

„ Rome was now become, as father Catrou obſerves, the moſt 
„ magnificent ſpot in the whole world. There it was that kings, 
«© and princes, with the deputies of the republics and cities of Aſia, 
„Africa, and Greece, were all aſſembled : there it was that they all 
40 their court to the ſenate, who, by a mere act of their will, 
« either raiſed or pulled down whole nations, as well as ſovereigns.” 


Antiochus's ambaſſadors came to ſue for a ratification of the treaty 
concluded with the Scipio's, and it was granted them, Eumenes 
king of Pe us, who had diſtinguiſhed himfelf ſo greatly in the laſt 


war, defired in return for his ſervices, that they would add all the 
conquered” provinces beyond mount Taurus to his dominions. The 


Rhodians, though they had nof done the leaſt ſervice, oppoſed the 
pretenſiofis of the king of Pergamus, in regard to the Greek cities of 

ſia. The deputies of thoſe cities ſollicited for their liberty, The 
ſenate ſatisfied them all. Lycaonia, the two Phrygia's, and Myſia, 
were adjudged to king Eumenes, who had afterwards a further addi- 
tion of the Cherſoneſas and the town of Lyſimachia: Lycia was given 
to the Rhodians, with that part of Caria which lies neareſt to Rhodes, 


and a diſtri of Pifidia : out of thoſe two lots were excepted the cities 
which had enjoyed their liberty before the war. Beſides, ten com- 


Miſioners were, according to cuſtom, deputed to the Eaſt, in order 
to ſettle all affairs whatever: after this very manner the republic had 
proceeded in the pacification of Africa and Greece, in conſequence of 
the victories of Scipio and Flaminius. | 

The latter was created cenſor this year, to the great diſpleaſure of 


Cato, who ſollicited this office even by ignominious methods. For 


he acted the informer, and charged Manjus Acilius, one of his 


' competitors, with 11 3 the Grecian ſpoils to his 
rcellus, ſo 


"4 


rivate uſe. Claudius n of the great Marcellus, was 

n collegue to Flaminius. Scipio Africanus is named princeps /c- 
"ndtus the third time: his brother Lucius Cornelius has a triumph 
ted him, and takes the ſurname of Aſiaticus. Pliny aſſures us 


at the vaſes of filver, carried at this triumph, weighed one thouſand 


four hundred and fifty pounds; and that thoſe of gold weighed 


"a thouſand five hundred: he adds, that the exceflive growth .of 
luxury and extravagance at Rome was owing to this firſt conqueſt of 
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(e) A people of the kingdom of Leon in 
peop Spain. The 
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The two conſuls received orders, the one to ſet out for Greece 


- Enemies than thoſe of Rome. M 


War with 


| the Gala- 


Uans. 


a ſhower of darts, drove away the enemy's advanced guard 


inſt the Etolians, the other for Aſia to ſecure the. conqueſts'.of 
me in that part of the world. Fulvius Nobilior, with the affiflance 
of the Epirots, makes himſelf maſter of Ambracia, a ſtrong city, 
fituated near the gulf of the ſame name, and .confidered as the key of 
Ktolia. The taking bf this place only, obliges the Etolians to ſue 
for peace, which is ted, on condition of their giving ap to the 
Romans all the cities and territories which they had conquered-ſince 
the conſulate of Flaminius ; of paying the expences of the war; of 
ſending forty hoſtages ; and of engaging to have no other fnends nor 
3 Vulſo marches through Caria 

and Phrygia againſt the Galatians, who had incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the republic, by making an alliance with Antiochus, and ſending him 
ſaccours: this was a ſufficient provocation, and, according to the 
principles of Roman policy, it was neceſſary 
make à ſubmiſſion, or be chaſtiſed. Upon the conful's-/a ch, 
the Galatians divided themfelves into two bodies; thoſe who 
were called Tolifobii and Troemi, intrenched themſelves on mount 
Olympus; and the others, known by the name of Tz&o/agi, were 
poſted on mount Magaba. It was a difficult undertaking. to forte 
thoſe entrenchments; yet Manlius attempted it, and — 
After de had obſerved which fide of mount Olympus was the leaſt 
ſteep, he ordered his light troops to begin the attack; and — 
* The 
Galatians fought half naked, after the manner of the Gauls, and made 


uñſe of targets that were too ſmall to be of any defence; beſides, they 
had no other arms than the flints which they found in the mountains. 


Aſter this firſt advantage, the legionaries advanced, and obtained a 
cheap victory over thoſe troops only half armed, and half overcome 
with fear. H 
killed in that battle. On mount Megaba, the attack was made in the 
ſame manner, and with the ſame ſucceſs. - The open country 
was plundered by the conſul's orders. The ſoldiers found a prodi- 
ious booty, no leſs than the ſpoils, as it were, of all Aſta Minor; 
or the Gauls had greatly enriched themſelves by their depredations 


during the ſpace of ninety years that they had ſettled in this province. 


At a cenſus taken this year, the number of citizens fit to bear arms, 
appeared to be two hundred and fifty eight thouſand three hundred and 
twenty eight: 


The privilege of voting in the comitia is granted to the inhabitants 


4 


of Formiz, Fundi, and Arpinum (2). 


6 „„ „% % — — 


() An ancient city of the Volſci in Italy, near the conflux of the rivers Lirit 


and · Nibrenus, famous for being the birth place of Cicero, and Marius. The agjeCtive 1s 


Arpinas, Arpinates aque, Cic. ad Att. 1. 16. but poets likewiſe uſe Arpinus, Mart. 


lib. 10. Arpinis guogue comparare chartis, The place is ſtill extant, and retains its 
ancient name A. inc. The 
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iſtorians ſpeak differently of the number of the enemy 
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The -proconful anlius barns the fleet of king Antiochus, which 
this ptince had engaged to deliver up — — of the 
articles" f the treaty of peace; 1 — 
Eumenes. Antiochus died miſerably a 


— — —— ennnpib rug Italy: 


— year following that the republic though 
the death ef the pretor L. > who was —— 1 Kall 


two before by the „as he was tra theit 
GE 


g 1 1 15 


366. 
. M — L. — Rees ng patricians, are delivered 
„for having 21 law of nations, in 
Viking the amba dors of . Able 
geipo Africanus is accuſed before the by the two tribunes, Scipio AM. 


after this melancholy Deith of 
Aatioches, 


both P=tilius's, at the inſtigation of Cato, who, to make uſe of Livy's tanus ac- 


2 — 2 continually barking at the 
—— — him, was — of peculatu (y), viz. that he had 
— great of Antiochus, to obtain an advantageous 
for him. © The conqueror of Hannibal, of Syphax, and Carthage, the 
man whom the — had offered to create perpetual conſul an dicta- 
tor, us reduced to make his defence in public like a criminal: he 
did it with that magnanimity, by which all his actions were diſtinguiſh- 
ed. As his accuſers, for want of proofs, launched out into invective 
and abuſe, he was content the firſt day with reciting his ſervices and 
exploits. 3 the uſual defence of great men on thoſe occaſions, and it was 
received with univerſal applauſe. The ſecond day was ſtill more 
glorious to him: tribunes of the perple, ſaid he, and you my fellow cini. 


ens, on this day I conquered Hannibal and the Carthaginians ; come, Ro- 
to the 2 


2 


— 1 Now tl ren 8 


and pray Accord - 
— — rd ng — were lef by them» 


ies wi ne # ger per whom they had brought to cite him. The 
eee. was renewed thin time, ba was not then at 
Rome; he had retired to his country houſe at um, where he is 


— — — — — — —— — — 


As iſland in the Jonian ſea, ſubjeR to the Venetians, dd now called c 
* (3) The crime of etdbernling publis money. 


great Scipio: the charge — — 4 
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Scipio Afia- 
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He dier at ſappoſed to have died ſoon after, and he was interred in the fame 
Ltettulm, + * ument with the poet Ennius, whom he had ever —— with 
Bis friendſhip. This affair was oon revived ; the Petilius's obtained a 
Jaw for enquiring into the ſums of money received from Antiochus ; 
cipic and Lucius Scipio was condemned in a fine for the ſame pretended 
Accus is fined: crime of peculatus, or embezzlement, of which his brother had been 


accuſed. His goods were fold ; and it was an argument in his favour, 

that his effects did not produce as much as would pay the fine. 

The conſuls /Emilius and Flaminius defeat the Ligurians, and de- 

yr them of their arms: this was all they could take from them, for 
iguria was a poor barren country, very proper for cutting out work 


ber the Romans, during the intervals between more important wars. 


When this was ended, the conſuls employed their troops in making 


two great roads; Flaminius' undertook that from Bolegna to Arezzo ; 
- while Manlius opened another from Placentia to Rimigi, and joined it 


to the Flaminian road. An admirable cuſtom of the Romans, ſays 
« M. Rollin, Who looking upon idleneſs and indolence as the ſource 
« of effeminacy, and relaxation of diſcipline, kept their troops 
« conftantly employed, either in military fortifications, or in public 
#* works. This is what preſerved the exactneſs and feyerity of their 
«« diſcipline, and rendered them at the ſame time both indefatigable 
4 andinvincible.” | W. bung | 

In Spain, the propretors Acidinus and Atinius obtain conſiderable 
advantages, the one over the Celtiberians in Hither, Spain, the other 


over the Lufitanians in Farther Spain. 


Twelve thouſand Latins who had ſettled in Rome, and got them- 
ſelves included in the cenſus, are turned out of the city. The great 
number of foreigners began now to be burdenſome to this capi 


NT 567. | 
_ Suppreſſion of the Bacchanalian feaſts. Under pretence of wor. 
ſhipping the god Bacchus, infamous ſocieties of women at firſt, and 
afterwards of men, had been ſet on foot, in ſeveral parts of Italy, and 
een in Rome: they were governed by no laws, acted with the 
moſt” unbounded -licentiouſneſs, Thoſe miſcreants aſſembled with 
lighted torches in the middle of woods and forelts, in dark pitch 
nights; and, after having drowned their ſenſes in wine, they abandoned 
themſelves to all manner of wickedneſs. Theſe meetings generally 
ended in the facrifice'of chaſtity or life. To give a full ſcope to their 
inordinate luſts, they put out the lights; and to ſtifle the cries of 
dying perſons, they made a moſt N noiſe. with ſereaming 
voices, and loud jarring inſtruments. This whole myſtery of ini- 
uity was revealed. to Poſthumius the conſul : 1 his making a 
report thereof to the ſenate and people, he and his collegue were or- 
dered to iuqui into the matter, and to puniſh che guilty. To 
their urprize, they found that about ſeven thouſand perſons had 
been Inieiated into theſe” horrid myſteties; à great many of them were 
condemned to death; nn 
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+ by flight, or by laying violent hands on themſelves. While Pofthn- 
mius was employed at Rome in exterminating the remains of this horrid 


ſe, Marcius enters Liguria, where he meets with a check. 

M. Falvius, in compliance with a vow made at the time of the to- Combats of 

Ban war, cauſed public s to be celebrated, at which the combats the 44. 
of the athlete were ſeen for the firſt time, with the hunting of lions and 


a 568. 
The ſenate ſent three commiſſioners over to Greece, to judge a dif- 


ſerence that had ariſen between ſeveral of the Greek ſtates, and Phi- 


” king of Macedon, in regard to the poſſeſſion of ſome towns. 
e commiſſioners gave a decree, by which they confined the king- 
dom of Macedon to its ancient limits. The deputies of Pergamus 


complained likewiſe that Philip had made himſelf maſter of Enos and 


Maronea : theſe being Thracian citics, Kumenes 1 they be- 
longed to the juriſdifton of Lyſimachia, which had been adjudged to 


him by the Romans. The commiſſioners repaired to Theſlalonica, 
in arder to determine this new conteſt ; and Philip followed them 


thither with the utmoſt indignation. It was indeed an humbling 
circumſtance for a potent king, the ſucceſſor of Alexander the Great, 
to be obliged to his cauſe before three private citizens of Rome 
As they had decided that the king of 
* r- thoſe two places, he began to 8 ſor war. 
| Ligurians are ted by the conſuls, | 


In Spain the prætors Calpurnius and Quinctius join their forces, The Lufita- 

in a complete victory over the Luſitanians near the Tagus ; out nians de- 

of five and thirty thouſand men, hardly four thouſand eſcaped ; and feated. 
This victory reſtored the tran- 


their camp was taken and plundered. 
quillity of Farther Spais for ſome time. 


| 399 
Cato holds the cenſorſhip, together with Lucius Valerius Flaccus. 


Hiſtorians tell us that Cato was a man of general accompliſhments ; Character 
but he ſeems to have had a more particular talent for the cenſorial, than of Cato the 
for any other office; he was remarkably active in canvaſſing for it, bnſor. 


and he was more vain of this, than of all his other preferments. He 
took the name of cenſor which ſtuck by him, and he cauſed theſe 


words to be engraved at the bottom of the ſtatue, which the — 
erected to him in the temple of Health: To Cato the cenſor for having 
Feformed the diſcipline of the republic by his ſage regulationt. This was the 
- firſt time the people did him this honour ; and as his friends expreſſed 


their ſurprize, at his not having obtained it ſooner, his anſwer was, 


 T had much rather you ſhould be ſurprized at the people's delaying to erect 


a ftatue to Cato, than to hear you aſh their reaſon ' for erefing it. In the 
adminiſtration he ſhewed himſelf what he had always been, a zealous 
| of order and diſcipline, an obſtinate and inflexible enemy. 

among others, - 
— much 


ſeverer 


e drew up a new liſt of ſenators, and degr 


on ſhould withdraw his 
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ſeverer puniſhment :- for} this ſenator had been convicted of com- 
mitting murder to gratify a courtezan, that expreſſed a curioſity 
to ſee a man die a violent death. He degraded Scipio Aſiaticus of his 

nk of Roman knight, merely out of hatred to the Cornelian family. 
He was an enemy to luxury, which began to ſhew itſelf about this 
dime in Nome; and with a view to ſuppreſs it, he contrived a reſor- 
«mation, which was productive of very good conſequences. Taxes had 
been hitherto raiſed, according to the diſcovery which the ' citizens 
made of their effects; but this did not extend to cloaths, moveables, 

zewels,. and the uſual articles of luxury. Cato included 

them I and as the cenſors themſelves uſed to ſet a value vn 
declared, he made the eſtimate amount to a great deal more chan the 
original coſt, and laid the tax in proportion. He erected a magni- 
ficent building in the Roman forum for public uſes, which wits'<a led 
after his name, Baſilica Porcia. The prevailing taſte as yet of this 
city, was to be fond of A — . 81 1 
of individuals. 
The conſuls meeting with no enemy to dem in Liguria 
eftabliſhed two. colonies, one at Piſaurum (x) in bine hed Owe Wn 
| Gauls, the other at Pollentia in Picenum (y). 
Way he prætor Aulus Te 3 5 = maſter of Corbio (a) in 

ither as many of the re llious 8 tani as ppened to be 
in that wy were 1s ſlaves 

New commiſſioners {ent to 'Greece, to ſee that the decree againſt 
Philip is properly executed. This prince having cauſed the principal 
Inhabitants af Maronea, that had declared againſt him, to be maſſa - 
ered, refuſeth to deliver up Onomaſtus, his favourite, to whom be 
had committed the management of the above maſſacre, and whom 
the commiſſioners wanted to ſend to Rome, in order to undergo 
his examination; However, he _ his ſon Demerrius, 'who had 
deen long an hoſtage: at Rome, during which time, he gained the 
affection of the inhabitants of 3 city; and for this was the 


2 will 1 perſon to defend his father's cauſe before the ſenate; - The 


commiſſioners took — of the complaints af the Lacedæ 
monians againſt the Achzans, and pronounced their award with ſuch an 
airiof authority, as ſhewed that Rome was gradually er to yu 


19 of my world. 
VF-IGO, edi 4. 
A Sond was nt towards Aſia, which 8 to Fin 
Rome with another ſtorm. Hannibal ever mindful. of the oath of. per- 


Pry „5 dec Adtiatic, Lucanus, 
Id. 2. — it Lewie by the name of Jaun. jene, ſapir Jarre. It is 
now called Peſaro. 4 
n y) Pe Harduin thinks this is the ſame place as U. Salvia, now Urbiſa ha; 

ſtenius is of opinion that they vere Arent towns, but Joining Gs one another j 
which may be proved by the ruins Fe ——_ | : 

( Net far from Barcelona. | | 
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1 the Romans, which he had taken in his infancy, 

* about from place to place, wherever he thought he could ſtir up 
bew enemies againſt the republic. - After the defeat of the kin 
dyria, he retired to Crete, and from thence to Bithynia. Pruſias ici 
f that. co was then at with Eumenes king of 


gommanded that prince's troops, 

advantages,/. when Eumenes complained by his deputies at Rome. | 
There it was reſolved to ſend ambaſſadors to Pruſias, with a firit charge, | 
24 it ie pretended, to oblige dat prince to deliver up this general 


| 40 the Romans. Pruſias was under a neceſſity of obeying: Hannibal Death of 
; being furrounded by the king's guards in the caftle where he lodged, Hannibal, 
h and finding - no. poſſibility of making his eſcape, deſtroyed himſelf 
by poiſon, which he always carried about him for that purpoſe. If this 

| great capi wanted religion, — 2 humanity, as he is ſaid 
| 0 bave done, I hall grant that he had the accompliſhments His cha- 
of a conqueror, but I will not allo that he had thoſe of an hero; rafter. 
| Berween' theſe two characters there is a wide difference, which the 
5 nevertheleſs find difficult to diſtinguiſh, for the very fame 
reaſon as they confound empirics with men of real knowledge in 
| phyſics. - The loquaciouſaeſs and ſpecious appearance of the empiric | 
we: apt to impoſe on the multitude, who, through want of judgment, | 

no further than the ſurface of things, and are asturally captivated 
| — ſhow. Were the expreſſion allowed ane, I ſhould ſay that [ 
| conquerors are empiries in heroiſm ; that their moſt brifliant exploits [ 
| are mere exertions of power, which charm the vulgar, alarm nature; 1 
| 
| 


- There nothing new in Liguria, vince w 
— Lab 8 5 * | 8 
4 ue Marcellus repels a ſwarm of Gauls, w paſſed 

| 25 — FRE a _ of ſettling in the ——— of «fenced, 
| uileia (). Romans having too great a jealouſy Gault, 
— ,new.ne —— ſent in their room a colony 

of Latins, Aquileia being in ſome meaſure the key of on that 

ſide. Some time after they ſent three more calonies, one to Parma (6), 
! nears at harman 75 1 10 1 


- 
Sr . 
» 1 — * — kb. >. £ S202 1 * 
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(a) A city of the Veneti in Italy, fituate on the Adriatic ſea, and formerly 
celebrated for its riches and commerce: it was quite reduced by Attila, and 
is now only a ſmall village. Julian, orat. 2. derives the name ab aqui/# avgurio, 
when it was building, but Voſſius from agearum copie, as if it were _— 

. (3) A city of Gallia Ciſpadang, between Cremona and Placentia, which ſtill re- 
— 4 ſplendor and name. That it was famous for fine wool, appears 
the —— epigram of Martial, lib 14. 
| Velleribus primis Apulia, Parma ſecundis en | 
4 R FTE Nobilis :; Alcinum tertia laudat ovis, 
S 3 the 


— — — — — 
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the other to Matina (e), and the third to Saturnia (a) 3 theſe: were 
 & 6veraxe the Cilalpine Gauls in the heart of Italy. 


1th = SN . 
The ſenate paſd a deeree to reſtrain the extravagance of the ædiles in 
the exhibition of publie ſnows. Rome had fix armes on foot this year, 
two in Spain, and foot in Italy, three of which were in Li 
under the command of the two conſuls, and the proconſul Fabius La- 
beo, and the fourth under the proconſul Marcellus, at the further 
end of che eaſtern part of Italy, upon the Adriatic ſea.” And yet 
there happened no remarkable event, nor can we fee any reaſon tha 
ſhould induce the republic to put herſelf to ſo conſiderable an expence, 
' unleſs perhaps ſhe wanted to exetciſe her troops, apprehending a war 
| with Philip king of Macedon. © * TITS 
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TR 572. Alt 
This unfortunate prince ſeeing himſelf deſpiſed in his old age, fince 
the Romans had humbled him, was ſeized with ſuch deſpair, as to 
commit the greateſt ciuekies againſt-every one that he ſu | 
attached to their party : thus he i deſtroyed two of the moſt 
. noble families of his whole kingdom. fell even upon hs 
ſecond ſon Demetrius, who brought with him from Rome the 
glory of having appeaſed the ſenate, and was, moreover, a friend and 
well wiſher to the republic. Philip took umbrage at this, and liſtened 
; the calumnies of his other ſon Perſes, who, though the elder 
other, ſtill had. reaſon to apprehend that the protection of the Ro- 
mans and the afftQion'of the people would: raife his brother to the 
Prone, in prejudice to his own birth; right. Demetrius fell a ſacrifice to 

a 


ther's- jealouſy, and his s hatred : he was condemned to 

death, and died by poiſon, which was adminiſtered to him in priſon. 
The Ligu- ,_ Succeſsful expedition of the proconſul Paulus —_—— the 
wins. de- Liguzians, Thoſe inveterate enemies of Rome, not fativfied with the 


feated by ſuperiority of their army over that of Paulus Amilius (for they were 
—— E fury thouſand to eighteen thouſand) made uſe alſo of treachery to ob- 
_= tain their end: they demanded a truce of ten days, and when it was 
| rom they took the opportunity to fall ſuddenly upon the procon- 
_ {ul's camp. He kept upon the defenſive for. ſeveral days, but tang 

Art lengch that there was no fign of ſuccours from the conſuls, who ha 
nat as yet been able ta finiſh their levies, becauſe of the plague, which 
raged in Rome; and ſeeing no hopes of any from his collegue Cneius 

. , - pe Y cg 

Rebius, he cauſed his troops to march out of their camp in good or- 


— 1 ll = -- 


_— 
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le) A town of Galkia Ciſpadins, ſituntè on the Æmilian between the rivers 
. and Scultenna 1 the Lale wy" the Panaro. TI famous for the 
bald Mutintnſe, in atk Antony*s tint, to which, Lucan alludes lib, I, Pharſal, 
His Ceſar, Perufina fames, Mutinegut Hao Sedan fatiz. N 

(d) This colony wis ſent to HEH, büt the! nnn, 
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A when he fell upon the enemy u y, cut fifteen thous 
Gag of om to pores wel eo ge Tani (%) u 0, — 
is victory obli e whole diſtrict e Ingauni in _— n 
a and — add a luſtre to the name of Paulus For ag 
The Roman arms were not lefs formidable in Spain. For aol the — 
: Flacews,” in Hither Spaim for the ſecond year, reduced Ms ga 
whole nation of the Celtiberians by two complete. victories, 
Vulſo, proprztot in Farther Spain, obtains alſo event ue 
_—_— Lufitanians. * by the M. 27 
7* InfarreRtion m Spain orũca, appeaſed prætor . 
Pinurius Poſca. 
„Alus was briaficd/3o regulate the number of g that might be The Ovid 
invited 10 an entertainment, as allo that of the r 
and the ſums to be ſpent. The intent of this . 
vent unlawful aſſemblies which uſed to be held under the name of 
feaſts, and to check the luxury and extravagance of private people (2). 
It inflifted” ene both 2 the maſter of the houſe, and on the 
Be add at the motion of the tribune Orcius. This is 
in the opinion * many writers, the time of the publication of the 
ne o called from another tribune, the author of it, whoſe The Aqui- 
— was Aquilias Gallus. Hua law, 
Dedication of the temple of by Marcus Acilius Glabrio, who 
erefied there, in honour of fs fe er, the firſt gilded ſtatue that had 
deem ever ſoon in Tal, 5 * | 


I © Sv. 


he a 


573. 
e denen of the conſul Calpurnius retarded the departure of the 
mies, and gave P. Cornelius and M. Bæbius, conſuls of the 
prece g years Fufficient leiſure to reduce the territory of the Ligurt 
_ ns ca Apuani (//; which they did by „ only at the 
their armies. Twelve thouſand Apuani ſurrendered at firſt; 
and ou zeſt finding themſelves unable to ſupport the war, dab 
mitted to quit their mountains, and to be tranſported to Samnium. ! 
Thither they were conducted and ſettled at —.— of the re- [| 
— the number of forty thouſand heads of families. This [| 
who continued obſtinate 3 in rebellion; cufom of 
: me productive — Dov that the Romans ever after made tranſporting | 
t their ſtanding cuſtom. A triumph is granted to the conſuls Corne- rebels, | 
f and Cerhegus, the feſt that was ever allowed to generals * — 
a sg 2 battle. 

The conſalar armies found employment fill in Liguria, | 
«  Pbliged to ſubdue the reſt of the Ingauni and Apuani ; ſeven thouſan 
whom were 2 tranſported to Samnium. A er n of = 


. 0 2 INN 9 | Y 
B - . * * l I | 
. moet city of Berge, T | 
(e) No man was © fem mar bete off of meu ue | 
| ty 5 i 7 | 
) Apua was a town Liguria, on the confines of Tuſcany. 
| S 4 poiſoners, 
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enen, being convicted. of exe their: banaſul art i ue | 


26. 
* 


Pexuence, were CO do 8M 2dr 27 dt it se 397 5 24.0955 

Lex ennolis., e brit Lex annual, 2 name EIT regulations... which 
ſeiſſed the age of aftaining 9 — em 5 and; indeed. 

only, confirmed the ſtanding cn be age: for the - queſtar- - 


hy "was twenty even; for the curule ee hoy {evans for: the 
prztorſhip — for the conſulate for illius Tappulus, 
tribune of the people, preſented this 55 law of the kind, and his 
[Ge ae ET on ne ren 
* the proprætor ulvius 5 

e 2 laid an ambuſh for him in a 

Sn aſs, in his way to is ſuoceſſor Ti- 
Sempronius Gracchus, Seventeen of che enemy were 
:d jo this battle, and three thouſand two hundred were tnade pri- 

. ulvius, at his return, is named conſul with L. Manlius Aci- 

dinus his brother. The difference of name darween the brother is 
o. to this: Fulvius's brother had been received into the Manlian 

fa 2 don, and of courſe, had been invaſted-with all their 

90 La - for ſuch was the effect of adoption among the 

4 = d thence, we may likewiſe comprehend in what — ö 
4 an — brothers, that are ſons of che ſame father, might be conſuls 

je Te without violating the law. which required one of tnoſe 

of a patricjan, and the other of à plebeian family. 

beach 5 is * only inflaace of two brothers,” collegvss whe | 


$74: 

They march againſt the Ligurians, who are compel to TY 
mountains, and come and live in the open ' cauntry 
they; were rendered an each conqueſt, ſhould they . rer oo 
anew. 
The Celtiberians are reduced tor Sempronjus — 
who, gained four victories over — wah a great'number of their 
towns. L. Poſthumius, on the other hand, deſears —— and the 
ie in ſeveral engagements. 

7 the cenſus nina this year at Rome, — appeite>'th be two 
_— and ſeventy _ thouſand wo hundred and forty four citi- 
zens, able to —— It was taken by the cenſors Emiive Lepi- 
dugand'iM;Fulvius who had hitherts been at enmity wick, 
— — — reconciled out of regard to the publie 

e — — their election, in the preſence of 1770 * op... 
. This behaviour Was — 
ee a long while air, made his nl of 
Death of Philip king of Macedon. After the tr 8 of 
bis ſon Demetrius, he pined away with chagrin and remorſe: worn 
out with continual watching, he breathed his laſt, bemoaning the loſs * 
of one of his ſons, and loading the other with curſes. Philip was full 
of his projects againſt the Romans to the day of his death. ſon 


Perſes 


- V 784 , 
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Peter was heir hot buy to his throne; but 
republic: yet refleting that the beginning of 


5553 
He baia ad! 


of ESE (50. The ady ark 
my appruach, when they were thought 'bs at a 

my pond, .themalelves to t. and ſpread the alarm in 1 gra — 
which was immediately. abardoned, notwithſtanding the orders g 
— — Ebulo, king of the Iftrians, arrived juſt in 
tima ta fit,down to table in the queſtor's tent, where he found a r 
entertainment ready ſerved up. "His oo 3 the ſame, and giving 
themſelves up to jollity and _—_ * When 

Maalias being — of what aſſed, „ rallied bis ldiers, attacked 
the enemy, and made them —— for their entertainment. Eight 


thouſand Iſtrians were left on the ſpot; Ebulo, though in a 
drunken condition, was put on horſeback, and conveyed away by his 
guards, Upon the fixtt news of this affair, which in the end turned 
. hier to the Romans, all Italy was alarmed, inſo- 
that extraor xg leyies were made at Rome and the 
2 lhe he 6: allo: given to the conſul Junius, then in Liguria, to 
b with all « eh 4 to the aſſiſtance of his collegue, whoſe army 
4 been demoliſhed. But they ſoon recovered 
em their fright, when they came to hear that Manlius 
Er He le hyp nay — according cuſtom, 
ving let out, Was, to | 
whipped wich rods, =. * een 
inne 
576. n 
Manlius and his collegue continue the war with ſucceſs; but it was 
intirely put an end to by the conſul Claudius, a violent man, who, 
vpen the firſt news of thoſe advantages, ſet out abruptly from Rome - 
n e ee e 2 f 


re — 1 . Par 7. 4” TE gw" "i 9" 


A broad, but ort river (Cluverivs not above of * 8 
N rifing out of of nine Hrings 3 in A — ea 8 — to &. ook, | 
7. 1 itſelf in the Adriatic gil takes ö 

river, Kn. 1 

mT! DDD 

' Une per era novem & vafto cum murmure montis go : 
Fa preripectn, 
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pra av , „in ſo great a was he to rob che pro. 
Is of the-honovr' they might expect to receive from their expedi- 
tion. Immediately he —2 fiege to Neſactium (i , whither the chief 
—＋ the Ifirians had retired, along \ Ebulo their king. 
1 being: reduced to deſpair, c their wives and chi 
dren on the [49 A in ſight of the Roman army, and throw their 
dead bodies into the ditches : the town is taken by aſſault, and Ebulo 
he 2 illed. This conſul ſtorms Re and razes them to the 
| * by und as Well as Neſactium. The Iſtrians ſubmit and gi give boſtag 110 
5 #hHus' matches into Ligutia, 1115 bi * 30 enemy, 
"Wh above fifteen thouſand of their men. 
ins Gracchus had che conduct of the war in Sardinia, 
WHICH revolted fnew, He obtained a complete vi wi r he rebels, 
in which they loſt twelve thouſand men; and the year, ollowing he 
nk 8 aillity to the iſland, where he cbntinbed to command in 


proconſul. 
i yd ue r. 2 law, forbiddin the Latin allies to com and 
ſettle at Rome, or to be made free of the city, unleſs they left, ſome 
&f their children in their own country, to perpetuate the race. , This 
law was made upon the complaints. of the Latins, mentic 
per remedy was not taken, their pro Inces would be be d ned, 
od they ſhould a Aa Mal amber of lot, £ 


* iv fon! - $77. 3 28; 
Chaudiss 9 et 

o open che campaign; becauſe of the death of the conſul Core 

Hos; which' retarded arture of his collepue Petilius: gd 

had the mortrfication to Ki is turn of ſeein delt 10 10 0 

midſt of his ſueeeſſes. Pei attack he L. gurians ja te # ou 


ys 
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talny; und is flain in ent. wt Is F Obſerve Pa 
writers, chat upon inſp ing” entrails of the") 1 5 1 W 
1 departure of the eonſdld, there way undation to preſume tha 2 
at — —.— happen to them Bork : Bat this circy e 
Tue Liguri- been invented after the fact, * the cre 


ans defeated. — "Core was taken to 1 the conſul's death 41 60 
Kis troops, and from the enemy; ſo that . went on as outs, and 
the Romaps ohtained a complete victory. 

; 8 $3. 578. f I | 
3, Wee _ the fal. . that t tuo conſuls of this + 
the honour: ef. a-triemph. Lepidus aged a che 


Hans, K Mucius againſt the Gauls i in the neighbour! Aae 
but we know not the erben of their Expeditions, nor thoſe of the 
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Such multitudes died.thereafs, 
* bo. hedge ofa rr 22 


1 CENTURY 


a 2 0 
et 


probably; chey hey fond 4 * thoſe A comaginy a 

* 0 ly pw; 4 to the naſtineſs of the public ſtreets vy 
& notice it was then f at the cenſors Fulvius Flaccus MF. 4 
ohormfüs Albinus'cauſed the ſtreets of this great city to be 
A time. Ano m tes rendered their names me 


th 
ey diſcharged their officy'; they degraded ning fuss 


Niko, —— — of ſo Ylaftrious a a parent. At that time he 
yon 5 prætor, and had pbtained this office in & 77 ory remarkable manner 
Ms competitor vas e &'client of ts family, and who had 

fy beeen ſecretary to his father. Cicereius was aſhamed to 
wy — with Ris patron's fon; and ſeeing that the tf 

key 10 unite in his own favour, he laid afide his can- 
e's "robe, an to ſollicit for Scipio, who by that m 
obtained the place, e diſgrace he underwent in being degraded 
the cenſors, induced his relations to take care that he ſhould be 
id to execute his office. 
The cenſor Fuſvins, having firipped th ſe of Juno Lacinia of 
is mitrble tiles, in order to cover the tetn e of Fortuna Equeſtris, 
which he was building at Rome, in compliance with a vow / made 
fora his prætorſhip in Spain, the tiles are brought back a 

* of the N J action of the above cenſor was looke 
aon as a*facrile was blamed for it by the ſenate, and the 
unhappy death an magiſtrate, wy 2 two years after, was 
Trl upon as à divine puniſhment ng that of his 
wo ſons one was dead, and the other ſeired CG 
he was overcome with grief and ſtrangled himſelf. 


Publication of the Voconian law, which forbid the citizens of Rome The Vere- 
w inſtitute Clin whatſoever univerſal legatee, and determined nian law, 


the ſum ch t receive in ſucceſſion: this was to prevent the wo- 
men from bar rd by — the eſtates of their own to ſtrange 
families. This law was ſed by the tribune Q. Voconius Sar, 
whoſe name it bears: a0 the cenſor,.who was at all times agalnſt 
the ſex, contributed greatly to get it paſſed. 
This year a cenſus was 4 at which there a N 
to . two hundred and fixty nine thouſand and citizens, — 
to bear arms. 

In 8 | the Celtiberians, who were ſuppoſed to have been i 
_ - ever ſince Sempronius' $ yer” victory, revolted a 85 
attacked the prætor Claudius's camp, but were repulſed wi 
of fifteen thouſand men. - 

| 580. 
C. Cicereius, prætor of Sardinia, ſubdues the rebel 8 * 
ebnſul Poſthumius Albinus introduces the cuſtom of obligi 
== 
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was Cnietus Cornelius Scipio, fon of e- 
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bann 7 the Roman provinces, to/deftay the 9 n expencet'of the cv 
2. ry © . in — ge through the county,” br oy 1 55 
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| | His collegue, M. Popilius us Lenas, unde of h -own head into the 
The $tatiel- vitae of the Beatles fi), 1 people in Ligiria, bog had Kraken 
liates fobdu- ed no fort of | hottility againſt the Romans: Toning to an 1 
ed. ment with chem, he obtains a complete vitory,-takes away theit arm 

and ſells them into flarery. What more could * have do 2 

to deal with the moſt inveterate enemies of Rome But the 

1 ee Tate ae Toance — 75 — 
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Equity of a decree, commanding reſtore 
the Roman bg _ he had received for the ſale of the mou Fiery pil ſet them 
ane. at liberty, to give them back their effects and theft arms, and imme- 

djately to quit the province. The decree concluded with theſe 1 re- 


markable terms: wi&ory is glorious, <vhen confined to the ſubduing 0 Fe 
77 


untractalle enemy; but become ignominious, when trading only to 
the unfortunate. Here we ſee a — ſpecimen of he fn Pom ts 
Romans, who ſtill endeavoured to conceal their ambition 
Public view. 

587. 


M. Popilius, inftead of executing the order of the "Tm pk 
* a . urſue the ſame miſtaken conduct in of pro- 
4 the Statielliates a ſecond time, and kills den 

var of of their men ; upon which, all the Ligurſans have recourſe 
to arms: ſo that the ſenate were now reſolved to puniſh him for two. 

. crimes, his inhomanity, and his diſobedience, which mi ght have | in- 
volved the republic in à troubleſome war. The prztor Fo Licinius 
of th prnr commiſſioner to try him. Popilius is acquitted by means 

s' indulgence, and the influence of his brother Caius 

* walehe conſul that year. The latter, in con uence of Aa 
1 * of the ſenate, reſtored the Statielliates to their liberty. and 

allowed them lands on the other lide of the Po: by which means 

was paciied. 

. had has choſen out of the plebeian order, a thing 
as — — auprecedented, though it became afterwards very common. 

Father Catrov, with great ility, conjectures, that the Romans 
inſenſibly accuſtomed elves to make ſcarce any diſtintion_ be- 
tboſe families that were noble by extraction, and mow \cnnobled 
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y the expence of ten thouſand mercenaries 
er js Ely ence of ge ae : in 
that he had raiſed an inexhauſtible nurſery of foldiers in 
e intelligence and counſels which Eumenes gave to the ſenate, had 
like to have colt his life: for Perſes hired four affaflins, who 
wounded. him in | qe that — ood 
moments for dead. They were apprized at the fame time 
Rammius, an. illuſtrious — of. runduſium, that Perſes — en- 
deayogred to prevail on him by bribes, to poiſon the Roman ge- 
nerals and am ors, Who always lodged at his houſe, in their 
way, either from Rome to Greece, or from Greece to Rome. Upon - 
this, war was declared. But the Romans had concerted their mea- 
ſures ſtill better than the king of Macedon. Eumenes was intirely 
devoted to them. Antiochus Epi iphanes having ſeized on the throne 
of Syria after the death of his — ther Seleucus, courted their pro- 

bn, in order do maintain his uſurpations in Egypt over the ta 

mies : while, on the other hand, the regency of that kingdom 
185 their chief hopes in the republic. Ariara hes, king of — 
padocia, had entered into engagements with Rome, and with Eume- 
nes, 'to whom he had — 5 daughter. Pruſias wanted to ſtand 
neuter. In Africa, Maſiniſſa was always ready to ſhew his attachment 
ns, tot the Carthaginians were obliged to follow the fortune of | 

repu 

e prætor Cn. Sicinius, who had been ſent into Greece the for 

g year, marched with a Roman legion, and ſeized on the 
ſituate in the country of the Daſſaretæ (I). in order to intercept G 
tius, one of the pet kings of Illyticum, who ſeemed inclined to — 
clare for Perſes. Hae Oh has an interview with the commiſſioners, 
who had been ſent from Rome to negotiate with the people of Greece : 
rey truce is agreed xr hm that Perſes might have time to ſend ambaſſa- 
do in order to clear ſelf to the Roman ſenate. This was the firſt 
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luaded with the 
* not to grant him, 
tts their party the ſeveral petty ſtates of Greece, and even all Bœotia, 
yhile he neglected to ſtop up the paſſes through wich the Roman ar- 
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miſtake of any conſequence, committed by the king of Macedon. De- 
de, which the republic was determined 
leiſure to bring over 


of a 
gave the commiſſioners fi 


Nies were to march. The conſul Licinius fading the paſſes open, enters 


The battle Theſſaly without oppoſition. The battle of Spangia, at the foot of 


The legions which the conſul Licinias took wi 


Cartagena, by corruption from Gurtan. 


mount Offa, where the Macedonian cavalry defeated the Roman horſe. 

phalanx was now ready. to fall apon the legions, with all the 
advantage that muſt naturally have followed from the routing of 
_ enemy's horſe, when Perſes, contrary to reaſon, orders n retreat. 
next day he advanced with his army to renew the ent; 
omans had paſſed the river Peneus in the night, and retired 
advantageous, poſt. Perſes then perceiving that the only fruit of 
victory, would be at the moſt to obtain a peace, ſends deputies 
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is father Philip: but he received for anſwer, that he muſt not 
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on of the Roman ſenate. He ſends again to the conſul, and offers 
pay a more confiderable tribute than that which had been impoſed 
is father Philip; yet he received the ſame anſwer. It was the 
cuſtom of the. Romans, ſays Livy, to behave in adverſity with the 
ſame conkdence, as if they had been ſucceſsful, and always to conduct 


M. Furius Philus and M. Matienus, ancient prætors of Spain, went 
into pk We to avoid the puniſhment due for their extortions. 


The Span were ready to im a_great many more of their 
former g ors ; but the number was ſo conſiderable, that the ſenate 
thought pfeper to ſtop the mouths of the accuſers, and were pleaſed 


only to:make a decree for preventing any future oppreſſion of the 
provinces. | 
Colony founded at Carteia () in Spain, for the children begot b 
Roman officers and ſoldiers upon Spaniſh women ; they had lands 
ſigned them, with the. privileges of a Roman colony. 


him to Macedon, 
conſiſted of ſix thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. But before this 
time a legion bad never more than five thouſand two- hundred foot. 


The people, in conſequence of - a decree of the ſenate, ordain that. 


_ . ; —_— 
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this year the legionary tribunes ſhould be choſen by the conſuls and 
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(m) A town of Spain, . the Streight's mouth, called by the Greeks Tarteſſur, 
e name well known athong the poets. -Prefſerat ocridnur Farteſfia Tora" PBebur; 
Ovid. Met. lib. 14. The harbour is full remainipz with a c: called torre di 
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it of the conful, upon the fame terms as had been granted 
| „unleſs he would ſabmit himſelf and his kingdom to the diſ- 
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of the citizens. 
' 83. 


The generals of the foregoing ye 
but oppreſſion: complaints on 
Rome from her allies, and 


particularly from the inhabitants of Chalei 


mken by ſtorm. He is accuſed 


condemned in a fine of a million of aſſes: notwithſtanding this en- 


ample of ſeverity, L. Hortenſius, who ſucceeded Lucretius in the com- 


mand of the fleet, gave room for the fame complaints, 

The conſul Hoſti _—_— 2 — omg 
the ſtreight of El eſſaly: re in places. 

In Spain, a fanatic ſoldier, whoſe name was Salondicus, excites a 
revolt an the Celtiberians : his ſcheme was to begin with 
aſlaffinating the prætor Junius Pennus, for which he to have 
received directions from heaven. Upon his being detected, and killed 
upon the ſpot, the revolt was eatily appeaſed. 


| 584. 
The people recover the privilege of naming the legionary tri- 
The commiſſion for enliſting recruits was transferred this time to the 
two praztors of Rome, inſtead of the conſuls. This aroſe from the 
difficulty the conſuls met with, in making the citizens give in their 
names to recruit the armies in Spain and — 
Death of the poet 


nour of a ſtatue erected to him over the tomb of Scipio Africanus, whoſe 
exploits he celebrated in an hiſtorical poem: he did the ſame in regard 
to Fulvius, who took him in his retinue, when he went to put an end 
to the war in Ætolia. 
The affairs of the Romans were in a very bad way in the Eaft, 
when the conſul Marcius arrived in Theſſaly. Perſes had found his 
account in keeping the war at a diſtance from his own dominions ; and 
to judge by the ſeveral expeditions in which he ſpent the winter ig 
Ulyricum, in order to ſecure the ſtrong places bordering on his own 
frontiers, one would have imagined he was reſolved not to depart from 
this prudent conduct: but to the ſurprize of all the world, he ſhut 
- himſelf up in Macedonia. Having taken care to guard the wideſt paſſes, 
be ſuffered. Marciys to advance without any other oppoſition, than 
what he met with from the natural difficulty of the roads through 
mountains and defiles almoſt impervious. The Romans were obliged 
to exert themſelves in a moſt extraordi manacr, to get out of this 
ſerape; and the conſul himſelf confeſſed, that it would have been a very 
.caly matter for the king 
he attacked them upon their march: ſo that nothing but ſucce could 
have” excuſed the Roman general. He penetrates into — 
Ne N 


inſtead of bring appointed, according to eulen, by the duf- 


were - continually coming. to 


who'accuſed Lucretius of having treated their city as if it had been 
dare che people by to tribunes, and 
t 


f Ennius at the age of ſeventy. He was born at Death of the 
Rudiz, a ſmall town in the territory of Tarentum. He had the ho- poet Ennius, 


of Macedon to deſtroy the Roman army, had 
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und makes himſelf maſter of Dium and Agaſſa, two conſiderable 
ities. But the want of proviſions obliges him to retire towards 
| Theſſaly, where he takes Heraclea. Then it was that Marcius, after 
ſeizing on all the paſſes leading to the vale of Tempe, cauſed the 
roads to be levelled from Macedonia to Theſſaly ; à work which 
facilitated his receiving of convoys during the winter. Perſes ſeemed 
to be abſolutely infatuated. As ſoon as he heard that the conſul had 
broke into Tempe, he cried, Aar J am conquered now, qwithout 
Fighting 4 firoke ! Immediately he gives orders to his favourites Nicias 
and Andronicus to ſet fire to his ſhips, and to throw His treaſure into 
the ſea; but repenting ſo deſperate a reſolution, he quickly ſends 
counter orders. Nicias not having executed the king's commands, 
was puniſhed for his dilatorineſs ; and Andronicus, who had executed 
them; was chaſtiſed for precipitation. Perſes cauſed them, both to be 
aſſaſſinated, as well as the divers, whom he had employed to recover 
'his treaſure from the bottom of the ſea. 
The prætor, C. Marcius Figulus, who had the command of the 
fleet, undertakes ſeveral ſieges, which he is-obliged to raiſe. Embaſly 
from Pruſias and the Rhodians to Rome, in favour of Perſes. The 
ſpeech of the Rhodian ambaſſadors to the ſenate, was not rightly 
calculated to bring about an accommodation: thoſe iſlanders gave 
themſelves airs, and pretended to command the Romans to conclude a 
peace with Perſes : all the anſwer they received 'was, that the Romans 
intended to puniſh or reward every nation according to their behaviour, 
as ſobn as they had conquered Perſes; which they hoped they ſhould 
be able to effect directly. 
In purſuance of this reſolution, the republic, being diſpleaſed to 
ſee the ſuperiority of her arms over Perſes ſo long conteſted, uſed 
| her beft endeavours to put the matter all manner of 
Paulus . doubt f with this view ſhe conferred the conſulate on Paulus 
milius has Emilius, the ableſt of all her generals. This is the ſame, who 
— — thirteen years before obtained a complete victory over the Ligurians 
cedonian with a much inferior army. Since that time the 2 had intirely 
war. laid him aſide, and did not remember him in the diſtribution of pre- 
ferments, till they became ſenſible of their diſtreſs for want of ſuch 
a general. Paulus Emilius was almoit fixty, when he was raiſed to 
his ſecond conſulate. A very remarkable is told of this great 
man. He wanted to repudiate his wife Papiria, and as he happened to 
communicate his deſi ; one day to ſome of his friends, — is ＋ you 
are 4 going to do ſaid they; is not wife fair ? is not ſhe chaſle? 
has N 19 yo _ ul hilar? Trad anſwered Emilius with 
all the coolneſs in the world, bur lool ar my ſhoe, is it not new ? is it 
not neat and well made and yet I muſt leave it off : but hobody except 
myſelf can tell where it pinches me. Before he married again, he ad- 
his two ſons, by the former marriage, into the greateſt and 
nobleſt houſes of Rome; the eldeſt into the Fabian, the youngeſt into 
the Cornelian family. The latter was adopted by a ſon of the great 
Scipio, and merited the name of A/ricanus the ſecond ; but before 
thas time he had been called Scipio Emilianus. 585. 
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* 585. 
The commanders were not choſen this year by lot. Licinius thought 
it his duty to yield the preference to his collegue Paulus /Emilius, 
whom the public were deſirous of ſeeing inveſted with the command of 
the army in Macedon. ZEmilius infifled upon appointing the ofiicers 
that were to ſerve under him; and at the ſame time it was regulated 
that all the legionary tribunes ſhould be choſen from among thoſe citi- 
zens, who had ſerved as magiſtrates. Polybius, a cotemporary hiſ- 
torian, who was preſent upon the ſpot, and had made a con- 
fiderable figure in his native country Achaia, pretends that the 
Roman forces muſt have been at leaſt a hundred thouſand eſſective 
men, reckoning the reinforcement which Marcius brought laſt year 
to Greece, the troops that Paulus /Emilius was ta conduct himſelf in 
rſon, with thoſe which the prztor Anicius Gallus was to command 
in Illyricum, and thoſe belonging to the fleet under the prætor 
Cneius Octavius. | 
Perſes, on the other hand, made the moſt formidable preparations 
againſt the Romans. Nothing could be better concerted than his 
— of a grand alliance in the Eaſt, and the reſolution he took to 
ire a body of the Baſtarny, a people originally ſprung from Gaul or 
Germany, but now ſettled on the banks of the Boryſthenes, and Who 
were to paſs into Illyricum, in order to penetrate from thence into the 
heart of Italy. This ſcheme would have ſucceeded, had not avarice 
obtained a greater ſway, than honour and reaſon, over Perſes's heart. 
Twenty thouſand Baftarne, half foot, and half horſe, were already 
aſſembled by his orders on the confines of Illyricum ; but when they 
came to aſk for their pay, Perſes took diſguſt and ſent them back. 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had hitherto been ſo faithful an 
ally to the Romans, offered to obſerve a neutrality, upon paying 
him a very large ſum; and this the king of Macedon refuſed to comply 
with. With regard to Gentius king ot Illyricum, he was a young un- 
experienced prince, who ſuffered himſelf to be cajoled into an open 
rupture with Rome, before he touched any of the money which Perſes 
had promiſed him : however, he ſaw himſelf a dupe to his own credulity, 
and deprived of the poſſibility of retreating. The Rhodians had no 
occaſion for any other inducement to join Purſes, than their own pri- 
_- bickerings with the Romans; and accordingly they joined 
m. | 


274 


The prætor Anicius makes a ſucceſsful expedition into Illyricum, Ilz ucum 


and ſubdues that kingdom in leſs than a month. The rapidity of this bee. 


conqueſt is not ſo ſurprizing, when the circumſtances are known. 
Gentius was fo terrified at the firſt approach of the prztorian forces, that 
he ſhot himſelf up, with an army of fifteen thouſand men, in the city 
of Scodra, the key of his dominions. Anicius beſieges this place, 
and Gentius is obliged to march out with his troops in order to raiſe 


the ſiege. The Illyrian king is beaten, and retires back to the town 
with ſuch precipitation, that a great number of his ſoldiers are cruſhed 
to death in entering the gates. He then ſends to the prætor, defies 
| 9 


a con- 
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-2 conference, repairs to his camp, hard on his knees for a 
peace, and ſurrenders himſelf, his family, and his kingdom at diſ- 
eretion. " 71 4 { 341 k # Sid 
Conduct of Paulus Emilius had to deal with a very different ſort of enemy. 
- 3 of perſes was brave, and experienee had rendered him cantious. Senſible 
of his miſtake laſt year in waiting for the Romans in Macedonia, he 
was now reſolved to oppoſe the conſul in paſſing the river Enipeus in 
Theſſaly. AEmilius had privately ſent a confiderable detachment 
to take poſſeſſion of Pythium, a ſtrong town, : ſituate on the top 
of mount Olympus, which ſeparates from Macedonia. Py- 
- thium is taken. Upon which, Perſes thinks it is no longer time to 
| the paſſage with the Romans, but retires to Pydna in Macedo- 
Battle of mia, whither the conſul purſues him. Battle of Pydna. The victory 
Pydna. was long diſputed by the Macedonian Phalanx; fo that che Roman 
conſul was obliged to have recourſe to a new ſtratagem. before be 
could break it. Having perceived that the — ranks of that 
body ſeemed to ſtagger, and to be thrown into ſome confuſion, 
when attacked on di t ſides at the ſame time, he ordered the le- 
gionaries to form themſelves into ſeveral ſharp pointed battalions, 40 
attack the enemy on all ſides, and to penetrate through the firſt open 
ing they ſaw. The ſucceſs anſwered his wiſhes : when the phalanx was 
once opened, it ceaſed to have any advantage of the legion, bein 
obliged then to fight man to man. It is ſaid that the Romans 
no more than a hundred men in this engagement: as for Perſes's 
army, out of forty five thouſand men, about hve and twenty thouſand 
were killed, and fix thouſand made priſoners. | 


indeed was taken a little after the battle: he therefore withdrew to 
Pella, his capital, where, finding himſelf deſerted by his troops and 
friends, he fled to Amphipolis, a neutral city, which ſhut her gates 

againſt him. Upon this, he embarked with his family and treaſure for 

the iſland of Samothracia, ſubject to his juriſdiftion : here he was 
blocked up by the Roman fleet, under the prætor Octavius, who 
ubliſhed à proclamation, - declaring that all thoſe who quitted the 

vice of king Perſes, and ſurrendered themſelves to the Romans, 

ſhould have their lives and liberties. Then it was that Perſes faw 
plainly, that of all the rights which a ſovereign has to his crown, 

none is ſo ſtrong and fo ſacred, as that founded in the aſtection of his 

ſubjects: but of this his avarice and cruelty had rendered him un- 

worthy. They ſtrove, as it were, who ſhould ſurrender themſelves firft 

to the prætor: the ſeveral officers of Perſes's houſhold came and gave 

in their names to the legionary tribune ; the governor of the prince's 

children did the ſame, and delivered them up to Octavius; in ſhort, 

perſes ſur · Perſes's hearing that all Macedon had ſubmitted to the Romans, 
renders _refolved to follow their example. Paulus Amilius beholding the moſt 
began, Powerful king in Europe at his mercy, did not uſe his victory with in- 
* folence, but ſtepped forward upon the approach of this prince, Fe. 

bim his hand u @ mark of hoſpitality, and endeavoured to — — 

on 


Perſes did not think he ſhould be fafe in the town of Pydna, which 
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SIXTH CENTURY. 
nliction with the moſt lenient language: Amilios profeſſed a phi- 
y that would not permit him to be elated with his victories; 
he was of the ſtoic ſect, who attribute all ſublunary events to a faul 


neteſſity. " 

The cafe was far otherwiſe in regard to the generality of the Ro» 
mans: it is incredible how greatly their hearts were elated with ſuch 
amazing” ſucceſſes : of this the behaviour of Popilius Lznas is 3 

g inſtance. Rvery body muſt have heard of the haughty be- 
jour of that ambaſſador towards Antiochus, in inſiſting upon an 
immediate anſwer to the orders of the republic, by which that prince 
was forbid to contmue his conqueſts in Egypt. Popilius drew a circle 
round him in the ſand, with a rod —— he held in — hand * then 
parting on an air of impottance, 8 you flir out of this circle, ſaid he, 
— — — 0--ep — The king, ſtruck 
with this ſtrange behaviour, heſitated a moment, and ſaid he would obey. 
Thus only a word or two from a Roman citizen diſarmed Syria, and 

Antiochus ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to uffure the 
fenate of his ſubmiſſion: at the ſame time that capital beheld the de- 
ties of Egypt and Rhodes ; with Maſgaba, fon of Maſiniſſa, king of 
amidia ; Attalus, brother of Eumenes, king of Pergamus ; and P 
ing of Bithynia, who were come to congratulate the republic apon 
her lace conqueſt, The anſwer glven to the Syrian ambaſſadors, was, 
that Antiochts had done very right in executing the orders of the ſenate, 
and that the republic was ſatisfied with his condaF. To the Egyptians, 
aſſurances were given that Rome would always continue to protect 
them. The Rhodians were treated roughly : with much difficulty 
could they obtain that war ſhould not be declared againſt them; and 
they looked upon themſelves as fortunate, in lofing only Lycia and 
Caria, which were taken from them by a decree of the ſenate: on 
this occafion Cato the cenſor ſpoke — their favour. Maſgaba, 
Pruſias, and Attalus, were loaded with honours and preſents. The 
ſenate made a great difference between Attalus and Eumenes his bro- 
ther 3 the former had not ceaſed, during the laſt war, to give marks 
of his attachment to the republic; while the other, as we have ob- 
ferved; was ready to betray her intereſts. Eumenes having reſolved 
to make a voyage to Italy, in order to reinſtate himſelf in the 
| 0up graces of the Romans, the ſenate finding themſelves embarraſſed 
to receive him, paſſed a decree, forbidding all kings to come to 
Rome, unleſs they were ſent for; and this having been ſignified to 
Eumenes, he put back directly. Here indeed the Romans enjo 
all the advantages they had promiſed themſelves from the co of 


Macedon. / 


The cenſors, Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, and C. Claudius Pulcher, 
confine all the freedmen to the Eſquiline tribe: hitherto they had been 
"diſperſed among the four tribes of the city, where they occaſioned 
a great deal of d 


. 
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d the conſuls,” were Liguria and Cifalpine 


7 


The provinces aſſigned 
Gaul, which they plunder. All theſe expeditions into Liguria and 
Gaul, ought to be-confidered as a conſequence of Roman policy, the 
republic chuſing to have her legions conſtantly employed. 

Macedonia and Illyricum are reſtored to their liberty, on the foot- 
ing of republics tributary to the Romans, 10 the end, ſaid the ſena- 
totial decree, that all nations may know, that the Roman arms do not 
Gim-at enſlaving free people, but reſtoring thoſe wvho ure in ſervitude to 
their liberty. By this decree it was determined, that each of thoſe countries 
ſhould be divided into four regions, and chat they ſhonld only pay to the 

ople of Rome, half the tribute which they had uſed to pay to their 
ings. The other regulations were left to the prudence of the 
Emilius and Anicius, and the fifteen commiſſioners ſent from Rome, ten 
for Macedon, and five for Illyricum. Theſe commiſſioners having made 
an enquiry after all the Greeks, as well in Europe as in Aſia, who had 
appeared to be adherents to Perſes, either puniſhed them on the ſpot, 
or ry. e them to Rome; and among the latter were many Acheans. 


Epirus ſub- Before the arrival of the deputies, Anicius ſubdued Epirus, which had 
oned and granted ſuccours to Illyricum; and the conſul Æmilius completed the 


Triumph 


ruin of that country, in compliance with an order from the ſenate: all 


.the'cities were plundered and razed to the ground, and a hundred and 
fifty thouſand inhabitants were made ſlaves. It is faid that the exe- 
,cution of this terrible ſentence drew tears from the generous 
Emilius. | Fn” 


of A triumph is granted to Amilius, which laſts three days. To give 


**Paulus . ſome idea of the immenſe treaſure diſplayed on this occaſion, let it 


on foot, and clad in black, 


ſuffice to obſerve, that it enabled the government to lay no taxes u 
the people till the time of Auguſtus ; and that two hundred and 
waggons were loaded with the moſt exquiſite ſtatues, pictures, and 


ther productions of ingenious artiſts, of which the palaces of the 


Macedonian king had been Ry. ranken prince walked 
re hi ueror's chariot: he had 


of Amilius to exempt him from the diſgrace of this eere- 


0 mony: but the Roman general made anſwer, that he had it in his 


on power to procure himſelf that exemption, if he pleaſed! This 


us plainly intimating, that the ignominy might be prevented by a 


voluntary death, which, according to the prejudices of the Pagans, 
was an honourable action. This triumph, ſo glorious to — OY 


e, was (conteſted with Emilius, even by thoſe who were to partake 


aof the honour. His ſoldiers, diflatished with the ſeverity of his diſci- 

pline, and with his having reſerved the greateſt part of the booty for 
the public treaſure, appeared in the comitia the day that the triumph 
'of TT neral was to be decided, and with one voice re 


Vun their ſuſfrages. The ſenate, diſpleaſed with the affront done-to'ſo 


1 a man, and alarmed at the bad conſequences that might attend 


uch a combination, which threatened to ſubje&t the eral to his 
„liert, prevailed on the tribunes of the people to d * 
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the matter was more maturely debated. M. Servilius, a conſular 
erſon, ſpoke in favour of Amilius, and brought all thoſe refractory 
u c feaſon 
„The —— — Anicius and Octavius triumphed alſo, the former 


for ſubduing Gentius, the lattor for compelling Perſes to ſurrender 
nme obtained by ſea. 2 
"wil 5304 Difgt an ' TIS. 

vs OH, WU KB Mo wth 587. 

The conſuls had no other provinces aſſigned them than Liguria 
and Ciſalpine Gaul. For ſome flight expeditions in thoſe parts they 
2 honour of a triumph: this was an inducement to the gene- 
rals and foldiers not to be Aigulle with thoſe wars, in appearance 
unim at, but extremely uſefal in a political view. C. Sulpicius, 
one at-this.. year's conſuls, had ſome ſkill in aftronomy ; for while 
he. ſeryad =—_ Paulus Emilius, he predicted a lunar eclipſe, which 
was ta happen the evening before the battle of Pydna : this was doing 
great ſervice, to the Roman troops, who were generally (5) very muc 

frightened at ſuch events, | | 

The Rhodians are received once more into favour by the ſenate, 
who ſeemed moved at their repentance, and at the ſeverity with. 
vchich they puniſhed all thoſe who were convicted of having joined 
either by word or act with Perſes. RATA 


JOE - 589. | 
The war continued this and the following years in Liguria, without 


any remarkable event. 
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At this ſame time the Terence flouriſhed at Rome: upon Terence 


fon of the Judi Megalenſer, he brought his play, called Heryra, on flouriſhes t 


the ſtage, which, in the beginning, did not meet with all the ſucceſs Rome. 


it deſerved, 


At the cenſus this year, there appeared to be three keudred'cnd 
thirty ſeven thouſand four hundred znd fifty two citizens fit to bear 


ams; this lit 
- Philippus, ,/ * 
Perſes. dies at ) 
had two ſons, one of whom is thought to have died before him, the Irc. 


1 


: 


589 


was taken by the cenſors Paulus Amilius, and Marcius 


o 


Alba, where he was held in cruel bondage (0). He Death of 
other 


4 


_ mY 


BO) 


22— ** » 890 


- 


(5) Not only the Romans, but moſt other nations were frightened at eclipfes ; 


particularly in the Macedonian camp on the abovementioned "oceafion, the army 
were terribly amazed, and began to conſider that phænomenon, as postending the en- 
tinction of their empire, | 


(e) We ate told by Diodorus Siculus, that after the trium b, Perſe was ſent back 


- to the gal, and put among the meaneſt criminals, in whic 
days faſting, Ar laſt he beſought ſome of the poor people in the priſan to give him a 
1, Part of their praviſon; which they accordingly did, and at the fame time procured 


te he remained four 


for him a rope and a ſword, ſuppoſing that he would be glad to end his Zar 
one of them; which however he did not, but continued to live on, Some 


- afterwards, at the requeſt of /Emilivs, by was taken out of this priſon, and put Into 
- 8 m.iger cuited; at Alba, where he ha 


a houſe, a table, and necefſary attendants 
T3 aligned 


r 
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| other ſurvived his father, and was obliged to work for his bread, (H. 
Death of This year alſo died Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, and Antiochus 
Antiochus Epiphanes, or the Illuftrious, king of Syria: the death of the latter is 
Epiphanes, related at large by the author of the book of Macchabees. He was 
: ſtruck from above, as he. was haſtening towards Jeruſalem with an 
intent to extirpate the Jewiſh religion... Ariarathes Philopater, ſon. 
and ſucceſſor of. the king of Cappadacia, immediately ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome, demanding a renewal of the alliance with his 
father, which was granted him. | WES. 555; 0 


Conduct of The ſucceſſion of the throne of Syria was diſputed by Antiochus 
| the Romans Eupater, fon of the laſt king, and by Demetrius, ſon of Seleucus, 
4 _ who was kept an hoſtage at Rome. latter had an inconteſtable 
Koa of Syria, right, Antiochus Epiphanes having been no more than an uſurper 
yet the Roman ſenate declared 2 the legitimate ſucceſſor, — of 
their own authority appointed of their body to govern Syria, 
under the name of guardians to Antiochus, then but nine you old. 
It had been the caſe more than once, far kings to put themſelves 
under the wardſhip of the Romans ; but there never had been any 
_  ifflance that thoſe republicans ſet themſelyes up for guardians to 
Princes without being aſced. This is a farther proof of their aiming 
gat an authority over crowned heads, Their ſecret views were ſoon 
diſcloſed, by the orders ſent to thoſe . pretended guardians to burn all 
tha ſhips wed decks, belonging to the king of Syria, and to diſable 
s elephants. | | 
An army, under the command of the conſul Juventius, is ſent 
der ta, Corlica, to quiet a revolt of the inhabitants of that iſland, 


1% 44 44 591. h | 

Cn. Ofavius Nepos, head of the deputation ſent by the 
Into Syria, is aſſaſſinated upon entering that kingdom, by order of Ly- 

, a relation of the late king, who prete to the durin 

the minority of Antiochus. This Octavius is the firſt of the family t 
obtained the conſulate, Octavius Ceſar, ſurnamed Au , the fe. 
-cond Roman emperor, was of the ſame family, but of another branch, 
The ſenate ordered a ſtatue to be erected in honour of him we are 


Purges us had been the cuſtom in _ wy men, who had 
ſacrificed their lives for their country, Prince etrius makes his | 
eſcape from Rome, and embarks for the Eaſt, by the advice of the | 


Pp 


ts. | - * ** ——— — . — —— 


* 
— 


vifyned him. After he had ved two years in this fond love of life, having diſpleaſed | 
his harbarovs keepzrs, they would not ſuffer him to ſleep, ſo that by continual 
_ watching, they brought bim to his end. This account of the vanity of human 

deur, and of the natural and innate humanity of the Romans, (as Diodorus is 
ſed to Rile it) is preſerved by Phot. in Biblioth, p. 11 55. | 
" (#Y, The name of the eldeft was Philip, of the youngeſt Alexander ; the latter was 

1 & 8 joiner or, cargenter, and grew an ingenious man in his profeſſion ; he ad- 

jmſelf ey the Latin learning, and became afterwards a clerk or ſecxetary to the 

4 * A moſt reparkable inftance of the Roman pride. 
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celebrated hiſtorian Polybius, at that time detained in Rome with a l 
great number of Achzan noblemen, whom the Romans intended to 
acraign after the Macedonian war. | 


” 4 


8 5 | | 592. _— ö ; 
The Famian law againſt extravagant entertainments ; it fixed the The Fan- 
fits WAS „ and its name from the conſul Fannius, n law. 
whom the ſenate commiſſioned to propoſe it in the comitia. The 
Greek philofophers and rhetoricians, whoſe ſchools began to multiply 
tly in Rome, eſpecially ſince the defeat of Perſes, are baniſhed 
e city by order of the ſenate, at the motion of the prætor Pompo- 
rus, This magiſtrate inſiſted, that none but military exerciſes were 
ſuitable to the Roman youth. Demetrius, upon his arrival in Syria, ö 
is proclaimed king by the conſent of all the inhabitants, and receives 
the glorious ſurname of Seter, or Deliverer. Eupater and Lycias are 
to death by the ſoldiers. The death of thoſe princes might be 
ked upon as a puniſhment of the ou they had committed 


againſt God's people; and yet Demetrius followed their ex- 
ample. | | 
593. 
Bacchis, one of his s, defeats the celebrated Judas Maccha- Death of 


beus, high prieſt, and chief of the Jews; who had often ronted the Judas Mace. 
Syrian armies, but fell in this engagement. Before his deceaſe, he did habens. 
an important piece of ſervice to his country, by putting it under the 
tection of the Romans, with whom he concluded a treaty of offen- 
ve and defenſive alliance. | 
Death of Emilius, a general, who appeared after his death Death of 
than in his life time: he, who had brought ſuch immenſe ſums with P*vius 
him from Macedon to enrich the republic, died ſo poor, that a con- Amilivs. 
ſiderable part of his effects was obliged to be fold, in order to pay 
his' ſecond wife's dowry. This able captain, who had ſubdued the 
Spaniards, the Ligurians, and the Macedonians, was, nevertheleſs, 
ſo greatly beloved by them, that as, many of thoſe nations as were 
nt, diſputed who ſhould have the honour of carrying his body 
to the funeral pile. 3 


bis 594. | 

The cenſors, Scipio Naſica and Popilius Lænas, demolifh all the 

ſtatues that had been made for private people, without the conſent 

of the ſenate. During the adminiſtration of theſe magiſtrates, a 

cenſus was made, by which there appeared to be three hundred and 

thirty eight thouſand three hundred and fourteen citizens able to bear 

arms. Naſica was the firſt that introduced the uſe of clepfdra's, ar The firſt uſo 
evater clocks, into Rome, to mark the bours of the night; for the of ch 
Romans had hitherto no other contrivance to note the hours than 41. 
ſun-dials (5). 595. 

I The Roman hours differed from thoſe of the moderne. For they reckoned 
twelve hours of the day, long and ſhort, 3 to the length and of 2 


. 
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Arfarathes Philopater, king of Cappadocia, is conſtrained, by 2 diat 

decree of the ſenate, to ſhare his kingdom with one Orofernes, WhO exp 

pretended to be fon to the late king. Orofernes was only a ſuppaſiti- deci 

tious ſon, and that was a fact very well known over all Cappadocia ; it is 

but it was ever the policy of the Romans to weaken monarchical dec] 

ſtates by diſmembering them. In purſuance of this. principle th mot 

likewiſe obliged Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, to give half Q 

of his dominions to Ptolemy Evergetes, or Phy/con, his younger | figu 

brother. | nh 2 ve! 

e e e e cet 

' Embaſſy ſent to Dalmatia, a province bordering upon, and hereto- — 

fore part of, Hlyricum. In the reign of king Gentius, the Dalma- het 

tians recovered their liberty: after the defeat of that prince, they X 

employed themſelves chiefly in making incurſions upon their neigh- ver 

bours, without conſidering that they were now become the allies of * 

Rome. The ambaſſador whom the republic ſent to complain of this * 

. and to defire the Dal matians would repair the injuries we 

committed, was very ill received; ſo that immediately upon his return "_ 

Wir with war was declared. The ſenate were glad to have an opportunity of 4 * / 

the Dalma- going 10 war. be , the f 
Uans. - | 7 


| | 597. 

The conduct of this war was committed to the conſul C. Marcius 
The Ro- Figulus, who was beaten at firſt, as the Romans frequently were, 
mans de- When they came to engage with new enemies ; but he ſoon had his 
feared WM *! | revenge, and made himſelf. maſter of a great number of towns, 


1 which he plundered and deſtroyed. 


victorious, | 
598. 


His ſucceſſor Scipio Naſica, to put an end to the war, wanted only 
The taking to reduce Dehninium (c), the capital of the country: but as it was 
— provided with a numerous garriſon, he thought proper to make a 
=” diverſion, and put the enemy upon a wrong ſcent. ith-this view 

' he made a feint to attack ſome neighbouring place, which -having 


% 
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day and night. But after the invention of bells, they divided day and night into 
twenty four hours. The clepſydra ſerved not only to mark the hours of the night, 
but alſo of the day, in cloudy weather, It was made in the following manner: 
they took a glaſs veſſel, at the bottom of which was a ſmall hole, with a gold 
rim, to prevent its being worn out by the water. On the other fide of the veſſel, 
they drew a ſtraight line, on which were marked twelve hours, They filled it 
with water, which dropped through the hole; and upon the water they put a piece 
cf cork 'with 'a ſmall hand or index, which pointed to the firſt hour; and as the 
water gradually dropped, it ſhewed all the — hours. Thus they called 
it clepſydra, which ſignifies as if the water was ſtolen out. 


(c] Delminium, by Strabo called Dalmion, was formerly a great city, from whence | 
the country took the name of Dalmatia, There is ao certainty in regard to its Th 


tuation : : 
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occaſioned part of the garriſon to come without the walls, he imme- 
diately turned back, and made himſelf maſter of the city. This 
expedition procured him the honour of a triumph; at leaft it was 
decreed him, but we know not whether he accepted of it: if he did not, 
it is to be preſumed he acted thus through modeſty, ſince he likewiſe 
declined the title of Imperator, which his ſoldiers would have unani- 
mouſly conferred-upor' him: , | 
Cato the cenſor, notwithſtanding his advanced age, till made a 
figure at Rome: he frequently harangued the ſenate. and by his elo- 
dence determined the ſuffrages of that auguſt aſſembly : but he 
eemed rather to increaſe, than decline in his natural ſeverity, Of 
this þe gave a convincing proof in the ſpeech pronounced before 
the ſenate, to perſuade them to diſmiſs three celebrated philoſo- 
hers and orators, Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes, who had 
en ſent to Rome by the Athenians, in order to fubmit a diſpute 
between them and the inhabitants of Oropus, a city of Bœotia, to the 
decifion of the republic. Cato, alarmed at the eagerneſs with which 
the Roman youth crowded to hear thoſe philoſophers, went fo far as 
to ſay, that he could have wiſhed it was alſo poſſible ro baniſh the 
pliylicians out of Rome, a /et of men whoſe profeſſion was derived from 
too ſerupulous a regard to health : his advice was followed in regard ta 
the former, but not to the latter. 


þ 4p] 599. 
The Romans wage war for the firſt time in Tranſalpine Gaul, The Ro- 


not againſt the Gauls, but againſt a people of Ligurian original, who mam Pere 


had attacked the inhabitants of Marſeilles, the ancient allies of Rome. inte 


and the advantage of her allies: having obtained ſeveral victories 
over the Oxybians, and the Decratæ (theſe were the names of the 
enemy) he adjudged part of their lands to the people of Marſeilles, 
and obliged them to give hoſtages, whom they were io change from 
time to time | 


Ons che other hand, the conſul Poſthumius was ordered to Further The Ro- 
Spain, to appeaſe a very conſiderable inſurrection of the Luſitanians, mans un- 
Theſe people, haraſſed and fatigued with the enormous oppreſſions of ſuccefiful in 


the Roman prætors, had taken up arms, and were headed by a bold 
and enterprizing Carthaginian, whoſe firſt eſſay was giving battle to 
the prætor Calpuraius Pifo, and defeating the legion under his com- 
mand. The prætor, and his quæſtor Terentius Varro, were killed in 
the engagement. The conſul Poſthumius, whom the republic had 
committioues to revenge her cauſe, was prevented by death: Acilius 
Glabrio, who was choſen conſul in his room, did not go to Spain, 


but was ſent to Ciſalpine Gaul, where he made a campaign, and 


acquired no glory. 
Coo, 


Luſitania. 


The new conſuls enter upon their office the firſt of January, which State of 


was not uſual before the fiftezuch of March; but in the preſent circum- 
| | ſtances 


Opimius quickly concluded this war, to the glory of the republic, ne apo 


223. 


N. e. bec precedent, 


. . 2 ſpirit of conqueſt, which with them was a 2 of the thirſt 


ayers dif YOM rs AN ee 2 
ene lee, eee Agen war 

bad ſpread itſelf to ee ker pam, 5 9 
was in 9 whey the conſul F | the - | 


rived in e | 
Wr r 1 The | 


2 bad an 757 ement with an able genetal 
ouland © legionaries 

daa wen na bal ou 1 the w e Fn e | 

hp of the. drevace (e) bo to complete his misfortune, the town 

lis, which he had made his e of arms, m N. nd, 

proviſions, 6D 36 itfelf voluntarily to the enemy. | 

ved of every reſqurce, he is obliged to pals, ha winter in ba © cam 

ia, the prætor Mummius met in the beginning with (camp 

table 1 but he had time to recover his lob; = his ſucceſſes 

were ſuch, if we ** believe W as n W 


PARTICULAR. REMARKS,” * 


A5 e g writer 25 has defined the right of con nel, « 

lawful, and right, ' which is aſways ind in 
_ 5 2 732 nature. e fame author has taken care to ex- 
Res the ſeveral cafes in which — — may be lawful ; 2 * — 


n that thoſe caſes are only when it is become 22 

tion of the people that undertake it. Appl is ee s 
the ancient Romans, we ſhall find. the reaſona — what 1 have 
elſewhere advanced, that their conqueſts were only a continuation. of 
their robberies. The primitive Romans were not a civilized people, 
4 a 7 of freebooters, WhO could be entitled to nothing more 

an an um. 
We may proceed a ſlep further, and affirm, that at the period we 


are now come to, the Romans were animated by ſomething more. than 


nnn ne 


of, independence. 


Pareere 1, & debellare Juperbor: to pardon re and to 
ſubdue proud, nations, was the maxim. the. Romans * when 
Wi weaned 


w 14S 4 ite * 1 — 
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" (#) Numartia was 2 famous town of Cekiberia in Spain, 2 — 
n0w Duero, which, according to Florus, had no * towers, but was built in the 
manner of Sparta; dove ver, he is fingular in this account. Strabo ſpeaking of it, 
wentions 73 rute, and Appian inilelgioua, "The remains of jt are n by the 
name of Puente [va near the town of Soria. 

1 ) A people bordering on the river , now Arlonzo, in Old nb, in _ 


* r * 0. 4. 
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ee Ferrer. 
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gn at all, their 
ing, only a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, which they 
* with ſuch conditions, as generally portended the ruin of 
i them « - - After deſtroyi a prince's armies, 
his finances by exceſſive taxes, or by a tribute, under 
of the war : a new 


pc noel om. 4 2 2 CON they — in 7 

ons. d the next heir, intimi e preſent 3 
7 * they had a diſtant relation, they played him off in order to ex- 
4 te the ſubjects to rebellion, Whenever either a petty prince or a 
«whole nation ſhook off the allegiance due to their ſovereign, they 
immediately granted the the tide of allies of the republic, whereby 
© they oa | their perſons ſacred and inviolate ; fo that there was no 


_ © monarch, how great ſoever, that could be a moment ſure of the fi- 


« delity of his ſabledts, or even of his own family. Though the title 
« of. their ally was a ſpecies of ſervitude, yet it was very much 
* courted; becauſe they who enjoyed it were ſure of being injured by 
% none but Romans, and they had reaſon to hope that thoſe injuries 
« would diminiſh ;' hence there was no manner of ſervices, but both 
ye propi and kings were ready to perform, no offices ſo mean, 
% but they would willingly ſubmit to, in order to obtain that title, 
K +++. « Whenever they reſtored a city to its liberty, they unme- 
* diately promoted. two faftions among the inhabitants: one de- 
# Epded be laws end tbenina of the county; che other maintai = 


CSS 
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| « 'there'was ns law but the will of che Romans; and as the latter was 
generally predominant, it is obvious that all ſoch li Was only 
« Hominul. Sometimes they made themſelves maſters of a country, 
«© under pretence of ſucceſſion or inheritance . In order to reſerve 
4e the military power to themſelves, they diſarmed even their very allies; 
«© ſo that Whenever there was the leaſt diſpute among the latter, the Ro- 
& mans ſent their ambaſſadors, who obliged them to accommodate 
% matter.. . When they happened to ſee two nations at war, 
«© though they had no alliance, nor concerns with either of them, ſtill 
« they would interfere ; and like our knight errants, the were ſure to 
«join the weakeſt fide ... . In caſe a country was involved in broils, 
« they took upon them to adjudge the matter in diſpute directly; and 
4c erlebe they could depend — having none for their enemies, but 
«« the'party condemned . . . If they were princes of the ſame hlood, 
« ho diſputed the crown, ſometimes they declared them both kings: 
« i one of them was a minor, they decided in his favour, and — 
& took to be his guardians, as proteRors of the univerſe: for they had 
. carried things to ſuch à pitch, that whole nations and kings were 
ſubſect to their command, without knowing exactly for what ; and 
they had eſtabliſhed it as a rule, that to have heard of their republic, 
© wis'a" ſaficient ground of ſubmiſſion . . , Sometimes they made a 
« bad uſe of the chicanery of their own language; thus they deſtroy ed 
Carthage, pretending they had promiſed to preſerve the city, and 
* not the town. It is well known in what manner they deceived 
4 the Atolians, who threw themſelves on the honour and clemency 
* of the republic: they pretended that the fignification of theſe 
« words; t throw one's ſelf on the honour of an enemy, implied the 
et ſurrender of every thing, of perſons, lands, towns, temples; and 
ſepulchres. They were even capable of giving an arbitrary inter- 
& pretation to treaties: thus wheñ they wanted to humble the Rho- 
« dians, they pretended they had not made them a ' preſent of 
% Lycia, but had depoſited it into their hands, as friends and allies. 
«© When one of their generals made peace, to ſave his army from 
« deſtruction, the ſenate refuſing to ratify it, took advantage of that 
« very peace, and continded the war, Thus when Jugurtha' ſur- 
« rounded a Roman army, and ſuffered it to eſcape upon the faith of 
« 2 treaty, they carried on the war againſt him with thoſe very 
« troops, which he had ſo generouſly f| and when the Numan- 
© <« tines had reduced twenty thonſand Romans, ready to periſh with 
% hunger,” to ſue for peace; that peace which ſaved the lives of ſo 
many citizens, was broke at Rome; and they eluded the treaty, 
« by ſending back the conſul who ſigned it.” e 1 
This whole chapter deſerves to be tranſcribed ; but I chuſe to refer 
the reader to the book itſelf. There he will find that the Romans, 
to ſatisfy their ambition, blended the moſt artful chicanery with the 
moſt horrid injuſtice ; that ſometimes they made peace with a prince 
upon reaſonable conditions, and when he had complied with them, 
[ they added ſuch articles, as laid him under a neceſſity of recommeneing 
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me war z that as maſters of the world, they laid claim to all its tres, 
ſares, and "ſometimes by laws more iniquitous than their conqueſts 
themſelves ; that their magiſtrates. and governors ſold their. unjuſt 
decifiotis to kings + and —— ao _ this ay us 
rafick' they did not even © with the honour of common thieves, 
who pes a certain faith towards each other, &c, fen. 
Norbing is more oſfenſive to pride than E itſelf, The majeſty 
of kings was ulways diſpleaſing to the haughty Romans, for 
his/ very reaſun was expoſed to their maſt cruel inſults : their ſury 
d invetetacy againſt crowned heads are almoſt inconceivable, Ju- 
venal had jaſt reaſon to reproach them with having devoured kings 
"en to the very marrow. of their bones: oa wides regum wacuis er- 
„a 


mud (Tat. viii.) Sometimes they raiſed creatures of their own 

to the regal dignity; but then it was only to have che pleaſure of 
making tools of hem: ut baberent infiramenta ſerwitutis et regen. 

Let us therefore no longer extol the generoſity of the Romans 
rowards conquered nations. If brutal courage is only a conſciouſneſs 
of ſuperior ſtrength, the generoſity that may attend it, is no more 
than a conſequence of that very conſciouſneſs, and no way inconſiſtent 
with the pride and inſolence of conquerors.. 'To deſtrey one's enemy 
or fival; is but a momentary Conqueſt ; to keep him in ſervitude, 1s 
z continual triumph. The generous hero is far from being proud; 
he ſpares the unfortunate, not to make them feel the weight of his arm, 
but to exerciſe his humanity. 
> The Romans, when in their greateſt proſperity, ſeemed as if their 
aim in conquering was only to give away ; or rather they ſeemed to 
wage war, not 55 much for the ſake of conquering, as for that of 
extending their authority; which plainly ſhews their ambition. 'This 
has 2 many celebrated writers, who extol the Romans for hav- 
ing only endeavoured, to ſubdue, but not to deſtryy ; for ſtudying rather 
to make friends, than ſubjefts. © But to med torrents of human blood, 
in order to deprive of their liberty and to extort hom ge without 
juſt pretenſions, what is this but deſtruction wich a vengeance ? And 
what a ſtrange manner is it of acquiring friends by the ſword ? Are 
friends to be made by conqueſt ? 1 

When we behold the Romans ſubduing ſuch a number of nations, 
moſt of which were more poliſhed than themſelves, we are ſurprized, 
we are even concerned. Is it that the arts and ſciences enervate the 
mind, and deprive it of that vigour and activity which are eſſential to 
courage ? Or is it that civilized nations are dettined, ſooner or later, 
to become a prey to barbarians? Upon reflexion, we ſhall find that 
theſe gloomy ideas are ill founded: we ſhall be convinced, that though 
ſo many civilized nations have fallen a prey to barbarians, it is not 
becaoſe they were civilized ; but, on the contrary, it is becauſe they 
were not civilized enough. It is becauſe they were not acquainted 
with that profound policy, by which all civilized nations are now con- 
nected together, and even the ſmalleſt ſtates partake of the united force 
of their neighbours, True it is, that a ferocious and warlike op -— 
* : W. 
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will always be ſuperior in 9 — the wil 


polite arts. In vain however would they attempt to $v — 
tude of polite nations, if theſe were but well united among them- 
felves : armies would ſoon be raiſed by means of e 28 1 *. 


armies of reſolute men, who would by Zone — to expect 
= their coura founded on and good ſenſe, — 


2 more noble and geatend, taff de 1] 
cg wane e foever the policy of an 6quilibriom er power 
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* flow progreſs it has made in Euro, ond el) ot codon hc wo 
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attain were obliged to be 4 

4 on connected by Schaf of h now lg 24 to be 5 d þ 

* the fame h ne fears.” (Book IV. Obſervitions on the Romans.) ind 

pon the whole, though it has been generally the bud fortune Don 

pot and learned fates co ſubmit to the yoke of nations leſs civiliz Pur 

more enterpriaing than themſelves, yet we may venture to von- Ven 

ded, Gat hw le happen again, unlefs the inroads of burbariſm the 

mould plunge mankind once more e a total Ipnoraice ef dl un- * 
tural rights, and real intereſts, — 
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HE conſal retakes the city of Ocilis in Spain: the Marcellus 
moderation with which he behaved towards the inhabitants, in re- gains great 
nothing more of them, than a ſum of money, and hoftagey, 29v2niages 
engages the Jrewani, and other Celtiberian rebels, to fue for pence, '* a. 
Marcella grants them a truce, in order to give time to their deputies 

to go and preſent themſelven to the Roman ſenate. The pretor 

M. Attilnes meets with ſome facceſs in Luſitania, 


g . 602. 

The ſenate, upon the repreſentation of ſuch of the Spaniards as had 
continued faithful to the republic, ſend private orders to Marcellus to 
purſue the war with more vigour than ever: but this general had other 
views; he was ambitions of being ſtiled the pacifier of Spain, and 
e was in a hurry to treat with the Celtiberians. 

4. ſucceſſor, Lucullus, was more eager after plunder than glory: 
in 
the 


nothing further to do in Celtiberia, he enters the country of 

acczi without any commiſſion from the ſenate, makes himſelf 
maſter of Cauca (g), maſſacres' all the inhabitants able to bear arms, 
and reduces old men, women, and children into (one without any 
to the capitulation which he had concluded with thoſe people. 
Intercata, another city belonging to 'the Vacczi, ſurrenders to 
the conſul: but he miſcarries before Pallantia. The inhabitants of 
Intercata refuſed to ſurrender to any other perſon, than to Scipio 
Amilianus, who ſeryed in the conſular army as a legionary tribune ; 
and who, notwichſtanding his youth, behaved with ſuch honour and 


brav Rs. He was re- Character 1 
mounted the wall, of Sci 


. — 


midſt of ſo general a conſternation, offered to go himſelf into Spain, 
and to ſerve as a legionary tribune, or in whatever other capacity 
the conſuls ſhould think fit. His example had an effect upon all the 
reſt, and there ſoon appeared more officers and foldiers, than were 
wanting. 
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(g) A City of Spain, near che river Tague, 
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268 ROMAN ANNALS. 
The prætor Sulpicius Galba, who commanded the further province 
Cruelty of againſt the Luſitanians, behaved more infamouſly than the conſul. 
the Romans Not ſatisfied with deſtroying” the country by fire and ſword. he had 
Spain. recourſe to the fouleſt treachery to complete. the ruin of a poor unhappy 
people. He made the Luſitanians believe, that he would tranſplant 
them to provinces far more fruitful than their own ; and for this pur- 
poſe he divided them into three colonies, whiclr he took care to keep 
at a conſiderable diftance from each other. When he had gained this 
int, he attacked them ſeparately, and cut them in pieces. At this 
bloody ſcene, thirty thouſand men, according to ſome authors, or ac- 
cording to others, only nine thouſand, were inhumanly butchered. 
But ont of their aſhes roſe an avenger, Viriathus, a young Spa- 
niard, who having eſcaped the maſſacre, put himſelf at the head of 

his countrymen, and ſhed torreats of Roman blood. 


og. .. . AGES > » 

Lucullus and Galba continued in Spain the greateſt part of the year; 
one in the quality of proconſul, the other as proprator, | 
Tt is thought, that Ciſalpine Gaul fell to the lot of Quintius, as it 
had been the cuſtom for ſome years to ſend a canſul to that province, 
and that his collegue Acilius was detained at Rome about affaurs of im- 
Temple of portance. This conſul built a temple to Picty, to preſerve the memo- 
Piety, and ry of an event worthy of being committed to poſterity. A woman 
yo gr 2 among the ordinary ſort of people having been convicted of poiſoning 
r. another perſon, was condemned to be put privately to death in a dun- 
geen, according to the Roman cuſtom in regard to women. They 
determined to ſtarve her to death; in conſequence Whereof the gaol 
keeper took particular care that no proviſions whatſoever ſhould be 
brought her: but her daughter being admitted to ſee her often, ber 
breaſts adminiſtered a — capable of prolonging the unfortunate mo- 
ther's liſe. The gaol keeper at length detected this pious fraud, 
and made his report thereof to the magiſtrates, who greatly com- 
mended the action, and out of regard to the daughter, generouſly 
pardoned the mother. | $ 
604. 


The Ca/purnian law againſt extortion. It is thovght, that Lucins 
Calpurnius Fiſo, who was the author of it, being at that time 
tribune of the people, took from thence the ſurname of Frugi, ar 

boneftl man. | | | 
The thirs  - The third Punic war. The motives propoſed to the people in co- 
Punic war. mitia, for entering into this new war againſt Carthage, were, that the 
Carthaginians, contrary to the faith of the laſt treaty, had fitted out a 
great number of ſhips of war; that they had gone beyond their limits 
to attack Maſiniſſa, an ally of the Romans; and laflly, that they had 
refoſgd to receive Guliſſa, that prince's ſon, into their harbours, though 
conducted by the Roman ambaſſadors, whom they had alſo inſulted. 
-All-this-was" true in ſome reſpects, but it is proper to obſerve, that 
the Carthaginians did not arm agaiuſt Maſiniſſa, till aſter the ws 
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AER poollqwith ney ought when 6 
upreme ar nayons, . to * 
behaved with the ſame impartiality to all: — 5 ore 
for them to pay ſome regard to the repeated complaints of the 
3 againſt the encroachments of the king of Numidia ? Whereas, 
— were ſatisfied with ſending commiſſioners, who determined no- 
thing, merely that Mafniffa might have full leiſure do complete his 
undertaking. 'The C niaus are more inexcuſable, in to 
their behaviour towards Guliſſa and the Roman ambaſſadors; they are 
likewiſe to blame for having refuſed to ſubmit to the determination of 
Cato the cenſor, who = ſent with full power to ſettle their dif- 
putes with Maſiniſſa; and, in ſhort, for havin f ſuffered Scipio Naſica, 
— — the we errand, to be inſulted by eee 
They were th of opinion that war ſhould be declaled a 
_ *thage : . diffetence between the two men — — 
ated nerely from a ſpirit of revenge, his predominant paſſion : when- 
ever he — his opinion in the ſenate, (which, as hath obſerved, 
he frequent! did)! he always concluded with theſe words, J am alle of 
opinion that Carthage cught to be deſtroyed. On whatever ſubje& the ſe- 
2 deliberated, his was the burden of his ſong. The latter, 
though he had a greatdeal more reaſon to complain, fad that Carthage 
ought to be humbled and weakened, but not demoliſhed. He was 
enfive, that -after the deſtruction of this rival commonwealth, 
the Romans would no longer ſet bounds to their ambition; and that 
for want of foreign enemies, they would quarrel among themſelves. 
the event plainly ſhewed he was not miſtaken. 

It is obvious, that the chief motive which determined the Romans to 
declare war the third time againſt Carthage, was the diſtreſs of that 
republic; ſor the Canthagin ians had lately met with a terrible de- 
"feat in Numidia, where Maite cut wer army of ſixty thouſand 
men in pieces. As ſoon as theſe unfortunate people heard of the 
| reparations "Which Rome was making for war, they ſent 
e to offer every kind of ſatis faction; but th 2 

only vague and unſatisf: har anſwers : the le of Utica, the 
ſecond city in Africa, r in the mean time — 2 
ſelves to the Romans, a 'reſolution was taken to puſh things to 
extremity, and to demoliſh Carthage. The ſenate of this rival 
city at length percefved there was no other to Jaye their 
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tit © the moſt eminent citizens: they gave them without ſaying a word, 
Neither were they ſurprized, when the conſuls required them to de- 
liver up their military machines, their arms, and ammunition, 
and moreover to ſuffer their ſhips to be burnt in their harbour: 
to all this they moſt patiently ſubmitted. But how great was their 
aſtoniſhment and deſpair, when the ambaſſadors that had been ſent to 
the Roman camp, came back to tell them that they muſt abandon Car- 
.thage, conſent to ſee it levelled with the ground, and tranſplant them - 
ſelves to ſome other ſpot, at the diſtance of ten miles from the ſea ! 
Inſtantly the whole city reſounded with cries and lamentations. The 
people, in their prſt fury, fell upon the ambaſladors, dragged them 
through the ſtreets, and pelted them with ſtones; it was reckoned a 
crime in them to be meſſengers of ſuch diſmal news: at 27 when 
«hey recovered themſelves, they all with one accord declared for war. 
The temples and palaces of Carthage, in an inſtant were turned into 
workhouſes, where people were employed in conſtructing military ma- 
chines, and all ſorts of arms: for want of tow and flax to make cords 
ſor working the machines, the ſlaves at firſt, and next the women, even 
-of the higheſt rank, cut off their hair : for want of iron to fabricate 
their arms, they melted down all forts of metals, braſs, gold, and 
Mlver: the men worked day and night, without interruption ; and 
the women brought their victuals to them at ſtated hours. In a few 
days the Carthaginians repaired the loſs of their arms and am- 
munition, and raiſed an army under the command of a perſon named 
2 conſiderable enough to eſcort their proviſions, and to harraſs 
the enemy. | 
The fiege of The conſuls, on the other hand, ſurprized to hear what had 
Carthage, «paſſed, came and inveſted Carthage: at firſt they attempted to take it 
Fr anal but were repulſed, and obliged to befiege it in form, The 
obſtinate reſiſtance of the beſieged, their vigorous and ſucceſsful fallies, 
and their good fortune in burning part of the Roman fleet by the 
help of ſome old barks, which had been left them as uſeleſs, obliged 
one of the conſuls to march off. His collegue Manlius ſtaid behind to 
continue the ſiege ; but the Carthaginians had like to have ſurprized his 
camp in the night, had not Scipio Emilianus by his great conduct and 
vigilance preſerved the Romans. The ſame officer diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
more conſpicuouſly by his intrepidity and valour : for at the head of 
only his own divifion, he made a ſtand againſt Aſdrubal's whole army, 
Which the conſul imprudently attacked, contrary to the opinion of 
Tmillianus, in the ſtrong camp before Nepheris. By this ſtep he 
covered the legions while they paſſed a river, where in all p ili 
Conduct of they would have loſt a great number of men: he likewiſe rep this 
Scipio E. river to defiver four manipuli, who had been inveſted by the Cartha- 
milianus, oinians, and he brought them back ſafe to their fellow citizens: in 
ort, he acquired the, confidence. of the enemy by acting with great 
*Incerity. on every ,uccaſion,  :fo--that they would treat with none 
bar him. "After this campaign, Scipio Emilianus was locked 
upon a3" the greateſt man in the Jepublic, even in Cato's opinion; 
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Fabius Maximus 
 Eburnus, 
M. ZEmilivs Scau- 
an. Acilivs Balbus. 
C. Porcius Cato. 
Caius Cecilius Metellus 
Caprarius, 
Ca. Papirius Carbo. | 
M. Livius Druſus. 


Serv. Svlpicius Galba. 
M. Aurelius Scaurus, 


C. Attilius Seranus, 


Serviſius Cz 
322 Rats 
Ca. Mallius. 


C, Flavius Fimbria, 
Caive Marius, 2%, 


reſtes, 2“ 
Caius Marivs, 3. 


.tulus. 


Manius Aquilius Ne- 


L. Valerius Flaccus, 


M. Antonius N- "P03, 
A. Polthurnius *Aibi- 
nus. | 
Cecilius Meicllus 
epos. 
T. Didius Nepos. 
en. Cornelius Lentu- 
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with which he uſcd to 
be attacked by inter- {declared queen, and 


Eminint and learned 
men, 


| Cotemporary pri. 


Ut , 4s 
24 fon al. 


* lueret lutulentus, 
erat quod tollere welles a 
Garrulus, atque piger 
ſeribendi forre aborem ; 
Scribendi re; nam 
* multum, nil moron, 
Lucilius was great 
uncle by the mother's 
fide of Pompey the 
Great; we have only 
v few fra ragments of his 
works remaining, 
Lucretius ( Titus Lu- 
eretius Carus) born at 
Rome of an ancient 
and illuſtrious family, 
towards the year of 
that city bes 
Died towards the 
year 70 
It was a bold under- 
taking, tf raw up tre 
whole Lpicurcan fyſ- 
tem in verſe. Vet he 
has ſycceeded fo, as to 
be very intelligible ; z | 


John Hyrcanus dies 


107 

* Ariftobulus ſucceeds 
to bis father John Hyr- 
canus, ns takes the 
title of king, He 
his mother oY ; 1 
tigonus and one of His 
brothers, to death, and 
keeps the reſt in pri- 
ſon, He dies in a yeag's 
time, after c 
Iturea, apd obliging 
the inhabitants to em- 
brace the Jewiſh reli- 
gion, befure Chriſt 

106 

Salome, the widow 
of Ariftobulus, marries 
Alezandc c Jan mus, a 
brother of that prince, 
and rates lum to the 
none. This Alexan- 
der Was à aucl man, 
and a Ccyngqueror : he 
extended his dominions 
very coaſ.gerably, put 
ons of his brothers 
to death, and maſſa- 


and he has evcn found | cr-d at different times 


fineſt flowers, His po- 
em is extant in fix 
books, intitled de rerum 
natura, He wrote it 
to divert a phrenzy, 


vals ; but at length he 
was overcome by it, 


Nicander, born at 
' Claros, a ſmall town 


hundred and fixtieth 


There 


of Ionia, lived in the | 


means to firew this above fifty thouſand 
ſtany ground with the | ſews, againſt whom he 


2d taken a diſhike, 
He died the year before 
| Chriſt 79 
Salome his widow, 
otherwile named Ale- 
i\xandra, gets herſelf 


leaves only the pon- 
'rificate to Hyrcanus, 


| and killed himſelf in | her eldeft ſon. She dies 
one of his fits. 


in 70 
Hyrcanus II. reigns 
till t e year 67 


Ariſtobulus IT. bro- 
ther of Hyrcanus, u- 


olympiad. ſurps the goverament. 
He was an hiſtorian, | 

phyfician, and 

and excelled in di- 

vers kinds of writing. 
U 3 


Hyrcanus is reſtored 


poet, | by Pompey, who makes 


Je- 


renders 


PE 
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Ce which is ſaying a great deal; becauſe it was not his cuſtom to com- 
Death of "mend pong" Bis rigid cenſor died towards the latter end of 
— 1 the prefent yen, at the age of eiphty four or eighty five, after having 
; foretold that Carthage would never be reduced, till Scipio Æmilianus 
was employed in that expedition. 5 — 
The Ro- In Spain, Viriathys, of whom mention has been made already, 
mans unſec4 cht out a good deal of work for the Romans. He was an aflive en- 
— in terprizing man, had been originally a ſhepherd, then ſucceflively a 
. huntſman; a chief of freebooters, and general of an army. 'As his 
forces were much inferior to thoſe of the prætor C. Vetilius, he had 
recourſe to ſtratagem. He ordered his infantry to draw up in a 
„Angle line, as if he intended to give battle; and to retite faddenty, 
When the Romans came on to attack them. After this, he put 
- himſelf at the head of a thouſand horſe, and = fkxirmiſhin 
wich che enemy two Whole days, till at length he eſcaped throug 
© Aefiles ubknown to the Romans, when he thought his infantry 
ſaſe at Tribola, the place of rendezvous. The prætor purſuing him 
- loſt: four thouſand men, and was killed kimſelf, in a foreſt where 
Viriathus had laid an ambuſcade. The quæſtor immediately took 
upon him the command of the army, and ſent for ſive thouſand auxi- 
Mee. but they were all cut in pieces by the rebela- 
Rebellion is the mean time ſtrange ſcenes were acting in Macedonia. One 
Macedonia. Amdriſcus, of the very dregs of the people, who took upon him the 
name of Philip, ſtirred up a rebellion in this new republic, already 
"tired of the Roman yoke. From thence he removed to Thrace, 
where he met with a very good reception; and being ſupplied with 
. troops by the petty ſovereigns of that country, he ſoon made himſelf 
- maſter of all Macedonia, which acknowledged him for its ſovereign. 
Tbis large and potent kingdom, the patrimony of Alexander the 
Great, would not ſatisfy the ambition of the new king ; he therefore 
entered Theſſaly, and made almoſt an intire conqueſt of that province. 
Scipio Na- Thus were things fituated when Scipio Naſica was ſent into Greece, 
fica ſent into and found the evil much greater than was imagined at Rome. Aﬀiſted 
Greece. hy the allies of the republic, he drove Andriſcus out of Theſſaly, and 
Waited for the arrival of the prætor Juventius Thalna, who was coming 
from Rome with an army. This prætor having too great a contempt 
The Ro- for an enemy, grown formidable hie ſucceſſes, engaged him impru- ( 
mans de- ' dently, but was defeated and ſlain. | | 
feated, The Pſeudo-Philippus, or ſham Philip, ſhewed himſelf in his natu- 
ral colours after his victory. This impoſtor was in a — pager 
poſſeſſed of every vice, the natural conſequence of a mean edu. 2 
. - as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſettled on the throne, he gave a full looſe to 
his inordinate defires, and avenged the cauſe of Rome on the faithleſs 
| Macedonians, who were now harraſſed in a terrible manner with ex- 
tortions, aſſaſſinations, and proſcriptions, 
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e. Gllodios Pulcher. 

M. Perpenns. 

L. Marcivs Philippus. 

Sextus Julius Ceſar. 

L Rutilivs Lupus, 
ulius Cxſar. 

C. Pompeius Strabo, 

P, Porcius Cato. 


2*, 
In the rom of Marius 


is ſubſtituted 
42355 Valerius Flac- 


Cneus Papirius Carbo. 
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C. Junius Norbanus, | 
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93 
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There are ſtill extant 
two very good poem 
of his intitled Theriace 


lated into Latin verſe 
by John Gorree, a Pa- 
ris phyfician. 

acuvins ( Marcus )' 
born ar Rrunduſium, 
died at Tarentum, al- 
moſt in his ninetieth 


himſelf to tragedy, and 
had r ſucceſs in 
that Kind of compoſi- 


tivated the art of paint- 
ing. We have ſome 
fragments of his works 
remaining, and his e- 
pitaph written by bim- 


Polybiuy, a celebrat- 
ed Greek hiftorian 

born at Megalopolis, 
in the hundred and for- 
ty third olympiad, died 
at the age of fourſcore 


and two, and the year 


of Rome 610 
| His hiſtory treated 
of all the moſt re» 
mark able events, from 
the beginning of the 
Punic wars, to the end 
of that of Macedonia, 
and was written at 
Rome in Greek, It 
contained forty books, 
of which we have only 
the five firſt intire. 


Rome 699] 
This poet applicd | 


— be likewiſe cul-⸗- 


sche 


reſtored till the year $0 
Berenice, named al- 
ſo Cleopatra, reigns 


Rerenice during Au- 
letes's exile. 
Kings of Syria, 
Demetrius Soter, 151 
Alexander Balas, 146 
Demetrius II. ſur- 
named Nic anor, reigns 
till the year 145 
Antiochus ſon of Be- 


year 38 
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The fiege of Manlius. He carries on the ſiege but flowly ; during which time the 
Carthage Carthaginians obtain ſeveral OS over the Romans, which 
continued. | vive their courage. Scipio Æmilianus was likewiſe the only perſon 
that diſtinguiſned himſelf this wy ju i Phameas, general of the 
enemy's horſe, was ſo greatly afraid of him, that he durſt not ap 
when it was Scipio's turn to go upon an expedition : at the — 
time he conceived ſo t a value for this young officer, that he 
deſied a conference with him, and at length deſerted with two 
thouſand African horſe, who were of great aſſiſtance to the Romans. 
Sci pip likewiſe received a ſignal proof of the high regard which Maſi. 
niſſa had for him and his fly. This old prince, upon his death 
bed, begged he would come and ſettle the partition of his dominions 
among his three ſons, Micipſa, Guluſſa, and Manaſtabal. | 
Affaire n In Spain, C. Plautius, who had ſucceeded Vetilius, and brought 
Spain, with him a reinforcement of ten thouſand foot and thirteen hundred 
horſe,” loſt four thouſand men in the firſt action, where Viriathys had, 
laid-an ambuſh for him; and he was afterwards intirely defeated in a 
pitched battle. Viriathus makes himſelf maſter of Segobriga, a city in 
alliance with the Romans. 
The rebel-⸗ In Macedonia, Andriſcus being defeated and taken by Q. Czcilius 
lion quelled Metellus, ſucceſſor of Juventius, is ſent to Rome loaded with chains. 
1 Metellus diſperſes a party that had declared for another impoſtor, who, 
in imitation of the ſham Philip, wanted to paſs for the ſon of Penſes, 
and had taken the name of Alexander. | | 
Scipio Æmilianus is choſen conſul for the following year. He 
only ſtood candidate for the ædileſhip, his age not permitting him to 
aſpire to any other curule office, for he was but thirty ſeven ; how- 
ever Rome, as we have already obſerved, knew very well how to make 
exception on proper occaſions in favour of great men. 


606. | 


Scipio A- Like his adoptive grandfather, he had the honour of being intruſted 
— with the conduct of Ne war in Africa, without being obliged to. draw 
of the war lots With his collegue : and in imitation of that hero, he was attended 
in Africa, in his expeditions by his intimate friend Lzlius, ſon of that other 
Lzlius, who had heretofore behaved ſo gallantly under the great Scipio. 
He likewiſe took along with him Polybius the Achzan, Who had ac- 
quired a conſiderable ſhare of his confidence, and whoſe counſels he 
greatly valued, Lælius and Polybius were alſo excellent ſcholars, as 
well as ſoldiers: the former is ſappoſed to have had a canfiderable 
ſhare, with Scipio, in writing thoſe excellent comedies, which are ſtill 
extant, under the name of Terence; and the other has immortalized his 
name by his Roman hiſtory. f 


The ſiege of Seipio found the ſiege of Carthage in leſs forwardnefs than at the 
Carthage firſt campaign. The inhabitants of that capital had taken advantage 
continued. of the conſul Piſo's negligence, to provide themſelves with all manner. 
of neceſſaries, and to put the city into a better poſture of defence. 
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Cneus Octavius Ne- | 
c. cribonivs Curio, 


Caius Avrelius Cotta, 
Lucius Licinius Lu- 
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M. Terentius Varro 
C. Caſſius Varus. 

| h Gellivs Poplicola. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentu- 


lus. 
Cneus Aufidius Ore- 


Quint, Marcius Rex, 
L. Cxcilius Metellus. 
C. Calpurnius Piſo. 
M. Acilius Glabrio. 
M. Amilius Lepidus. 
L. Volcatius Tullus. 
L. Aurelius Cotta. 
Lucius Manlius Tor- 


quatus, 
Lucius Julius Ceſar. 
C. Marcius Figulus. 
M. Tullius Cicero. 
C. Antonius Nepos. 
Decius Junius Sillanus. 
L. Licinius Mnrena, 
M. Poppius Piſo. 
M, Valerius Mcilala 
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las a civilian. None 


. Cicero ſays of him, 
that he was chief ora- 
tor among the civili- 
ans, and chief civilian 
among the orators, In 
the Digeſt we have up- 
wards of forty laws 
of Scævola's drawing, 
which, juſtify the elo- 
gium that Cicero has 
beſtowed upon him 


of his orations are 
come down to us, bur 
we may depend on Ci- 
cero's judgmentof him, 
Scævola alſo compoſed 
one book of 4efiniti- 
ons, and fixteen on 
the civil law, He was 
conſul in the year 658, 
and afterwards procon- 
ſul in Afia, where he 
governed with ſo much 
prudence, that he was 
always mentioned at 
Rome as a pattern to 
his ſuccefidrs, and the 
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Antiochus X. 94 

Antiochus XI, 9 
Tigranes takes — 

ſeſſion of the kingdom 


a Roman province. 
Athens is taken by 
Sylla, the year before 
Chriſt '$7 
Ki Pontus, 
rs A V. 12 
Michridates VI. ſur» 


named Eupater, died 


in 

The kingdomof Pon- 
tus had been reduced 
to a Roman province, 
the preceding year. + 

Kings of Bubynia, 
Prufias II. 149 
Nicomedes II. 1 

Nicomedes III. 
his will bequeaths the 
Kingdom of Bythinia 
to the Romans, 73 

Kings of Pergamut: 
Attalos Philadelphus, 


ſaffinated by order of 
Marius, thongh he 
[could be reproached 
with no other crime, 
than that of being too 
honeſt a man for the 
times ; this was the 
juſtice done him by 
Fimbria, who flabbed 
him in the temple of 
Veſta, He had been 
pontifex maximus in 
664 

Sylla ¶ Lucizs Corne- 
lius) died the year of 
Rome 675 
If any thing could 
make the Romans for- 
get the cruelty and ty- 
ranny of Sylla, it was 


138 
Attalus Philometos 


Fives his dominions to 
the Romans. 
kingdom is reduced to 


This 


.a Roman province, 14s 


| Kings of the Partbiam. 


|Mithridater I. 136 
(Phrahates II, 127 
Artabanus II. 124 
Mit bridates II. 37 
Moaſkit es, 76 
Sinactrockes, 69 
'Phrahates III. 60 


Michridates III. 
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town, he on a neck of land, which joined the ifthmu:, 
whereon — — — to the continent. B f- eſfectually 
prevented the beſieged from receiving provi that way; but {till 
the ſea was open, uſe the Roman veſſels durſt not come within 
reach of the military machines, for fear of being ſunk. * alſo 
deprived chem of this laſt, reſource, by raiſing a mole in the- ſea, 
ighty feet broad at the top, and ninety two at the bottom za work 
of immenſe Jabqur. Vet the Carthaginians attempted, ant exe- 
ented another that was more fiirprizing. Their. city contained 
ſeven hundred thouſand inhabitants, who all fell to work as hard as 
they could, men, women, and children, to dig a new port, and 
to fit out a fleet. The Romans were ſarprized upon feeing a 
new ſquadron of fifty. quinqueremes appear at ſea, ready to give 
battle, and to convoy their proviſiens. It is thought, that the 
Carthaginians committed a great miſtake it not attacking the Ro- 
man fhips upon this fieſt ſurprizez for they did not engage till 
thret days after, and then the advantage was not on their 
fide. The conſul having made Himſelf maſter of a terrace that 
eommanded the chy towards the ſea, took care to ſortify it, 
and four thouſand. ſoldiers were quartercd there all the winter. 
„„ IN 2 ame not Hager to by ening 
the cold ſeaſon, attacks the Carthaginian camp near Nepheris, 
forces the intrenchments. This camp was like a ſecond Carthage, 
Whither all the inhabitants of the open country, who could not find 
room in the capital, had retired with their effects: upwards of 
fxty thouſand men were killed, and ten thouſand made priſoners. 
Soon after this, the town of Nepheris was taken, where Aftrubal 
| no longer had the command. This man, by bows and villany, 
had made himſelf governor, or rather tyrant of Carthage. He 
. exerciſed an abſolute ſway over his expiring country; every action, 
every word, every * that did not pleaſe him, was puniſhed 
with death: and as if he intended to infult the miſery of the inhabi- 
tants, thouſands of whom were periſhing with famine, he feaſted 
Every day in a moſt ſumptuous manner. Interview between him and 
aſſa, one of the kings of Numidia, who had carried ſuccours to 

Scipio againſt Carthage; but Aſdrubal's intolerable pride was the cauſe 
that nothing could be concluded. | 


| 607. 
Scipio had conſented to this interview for no other reaſon, than 
— fear, left one of the new conſuls ſhould deprive him of the glory 
taking Carthage. The Romans did him more juſtice ; it was ed 
in the comitia, that he ſhould continue general of the army in . 
till che concluſion of the war. 

Lælius makes himſelf maſter of a ſmall ifland, called Cote, which 
commanded the entrance of the gulf where Carthage ſtood, Scipio 
much about the ſame time breaks down one of the city gates, and pe- 
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netrates through the ſtreets as far as the citadel, The inhabitants, 


who had retired thither, had the courage to ſtand a ſiege of a few days. 


At length they ſurrendered : the women came firſt, and implored the 
mercy of the conqueror, aſking no favour but life, which they obtain- 
ed: the men next ventured to take the ſame ſtep, and met with the 
ſame ſucceſs. None but the Roman deſerters being excluded from 
mercy, they withdrew to the temple. of AEſculapius, in the very 
higheſt part of the citadel, and ſetting it on fire, periſhed in the flames, 
together with Aſdrubal's wife and children. This vain man had 
boaſted that he would never ſurvive: the ruin of his country; but hen 
he beheld preſent danger, he thought, it was enough for his — 
perform the promiſe. In this cowardly diſpoſition he ſtole away from 
Carthage, and threw himſelf at Scipio's feet, who granted him his life: 
but his wife remained in the hands of the deſerters. This intrepid wo- 
man ſeeing her country juſt at its laſt gaſp, appeared on the ſteps,of 
the temple, where ſhe {tabbed her children in the preſence of the Ro- 
mans, and threw herſelf mto the middle of the flames. na bea 
Scipio had Carthage now at his mercy ; but his. good nature and 
compaſſion obliged him to ſuſpend deſtroying that city, till he received 


And utterly further orders from Rome. it has been always obſerved, that the 
deſtroyed, 


greateſt heroes have a moſt tender feeling for the miſeries of human 
nature; and of this we have a very proof on the preſent. occa- 
fon. Polybius perceived that Scipio ſhed tears over the ruins of Car- 
thage; and it was the fate of this ſame Polybius ſoon after to weep 
over the ruins of his own country. een fer cacao) 
The Roman power now ſpread itſelf like a torrent, and overbore 
every thing that oppoſed it. The Achæans being provoked with tlie 
republic for having detained in a kind of ſlavery ſome Achzan lords, 


whoſe cauſe ſhe had reſerved to herſelf, made ſome motions which 


plainly indicated they were meditating revenge. Immediately the pro- 
prætor Metellus, who flill — in Macedon, croſſes Theſlaly, 
and enters Peloponneſus. Battle of Scarphia (5), where Critolaus, 
eneral of the Achæans, is defeated and ſlain, Metellus ſeizes on 

hebes in Arcadia, penetrates into Achaia, and makes himſelf maſter 
of Megara. He would have marched on directly to Corinth, the 
capital of the province, only that he wanted to ſettle matters before 
the arrival of Mummius, who was coming with a conſular army to put 
an end to the war. He therefore ſends deputies ito treat of peace 
with Dizus, ſucceſſor of Critolaus ; but the prapoſals are reject- 
ed. The conſul Mummius appears before Corinth; Diæus gives 
him battle, and is routed. The Corinthiz 10 been _— 

ine in their expectations of a victory: but at was their 
— after their defeat, than th 4 deſerted 
their city. Mummius apprehending an ambuſcade, would not en- 
ter till three days after; and then all the * arma 
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(b) A town of Loctis in Achaia, now called B *. 
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were put to the ſword, the women and children were ſold for ſlaves, 
A. 


town was plundered and burnt. It is ſaid, that on this occa- Corinth 
fion, chere was a vaſt mixture of melted metals, which ran down the Ger. 


fireets in ſtreams. Of all the cities in Greece, Corinth abounded the 
moſt in excellent artiſts, who worked with great taſte in gold, ſil- 
ver, and braſs: they had carefully theſe precious me- 
dals; but the fire reached them; and of their mixture was formed 
an admirable compoſition, well known by the name of Corinthian 


writers who look upon this anecdote as a 
Romans even at this early period ed a fondneſs for the 
productions of eminent artiſts, it does not appear that they had any 
connoiſſeurs, or men of taſte amoug them: at leaſt the conſul Mum- 
mius was no ſuch perſon. For he had made it a condition with the 
maſter of a veſſel, who was to carry the ſtatues, vaſes, and pictures of 
Corinth to Rome, that if any of them were loft, he would oblige him 
to find others of equal value. ONT” ; lay 

Rome had never beheld ſuch a number of triumphs. Scipio tri- 
umphed over C » Metellus over Macedon, and Mummius over 
Achaia, Nobody diſputed with Scipio the title of Africanus, nor 
with Mummius that of Acbaicus, which they took on this occaſion, and 
retained ever after: but ſome found fault that Metellus ſhould aſſume 
the ſurname of Macedonicus, which the manès of the great Paulus - 
milius ſeemed to claim. The Carthaginian ſtate, as alſo Macedonia and 
Achaia, were treated as conquered countries, and reduced to Roman 
provinces. The lands of thoſe who had aſſiſted the Carthaginians, 
were given away in property to the allies ; the inhabitants of Utica in 
particular were gratiſied with the whole territory between Carthage 
and Hippo. 'The Achzans met with greater lenity, out of re 
to Polybius, who had many rful friends in Rome, ſo that only 
« ſmall tribute (i) was impoſed on this nation, and the ſtatues of 
their great men were reftored. As an acknowledgment for ſo important 
a ſervice, they erected a ſtatue to Polybius, 
At the cenſus made this year by the conſuls Cornelius Lupns and 
Marcius Cenſorius, there ap to be three hundred and twenty 
two thouſand citizens able to bear arms. 
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E extraordinaria, The portorium was 4 daty upon importation and exporta- 


tion. The ſcriptura was a tax upon paſtures 
corn, which — were * ay to the Roman ſtate, commonly the tenth 
their crop. This was 


braſs, which no art could ever imitate. Vet there are celebrated Corinthian 
phal. Though the Þra6. 
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The Ro- The is ks ve hes as ad th 1 
ER more ſtrious every day. While the Romans were &i- 
Spain, amphing m Africa and Greece, Viriathus was bumbliog them in Spain. 
Claudius Unimanus and Caius Nigidius, who the two. precedin 
by tha frm ere into Laſitania, were ſucceſſively 2 
to 


. 


fon of Paulus Cre © Era 


FIRE 


the field Ns an a hr veterans, aged with 2 train of 
- vidories for fix years together: he therefore contented himſelf with 

them to fatigue and diſcipline, that they might be the better 
bY Opt 


609. 

The two new conſuls were equally ambitious of 125 the — — 
of the war in Spain; but a word from Scipio Africanus diſa 
them both: I think, ſaid he, that ee 
one has nothin atall; and the ether has never 5. Cotta was very 
and Galba, though extremely rich, was exceſſively avaricious. —4 io 
Judged that one would be influenced to protract the way by his necefli- 
ties 3 the other by his avarice : and the ſenate ſtuck to his deciſion. 
The command is continued to Fabius Emilianus, with the title of 
Vidathus proconſul. He defeats Viriathus in two general actions, and takes 
defeated by two towns from the rebels. 
Tebiu E- To this, or at the lateſt to the next , we muſt refer a very 
milianus. confiderable change, in regard to the of prators. Hicherto 
it had been the cuſtom for two of them 0. remain at Rome for 
the hearing of cauſes ; but this number was no longer ſ 
ſince the republic bad fo 2 — her dominions, It 
was therefore regulated, that all the pretors ſhould 
reſide in Rome during the Jo. of er mapitrcy in order to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, as well civil as criminal, t the expiration of that 
term, they ſhould pe eye ro is Tent 
prætors. | 


2 


F 10. 

| This year properly begins ö 
omans. F 

ſuſtained the Tho bates endeavours to get the afſifiance ey of the 
Celtiberians, who' had * quiet fince the concluded with 
Marcellus. ſends deputies to the T:thi, the Ralitani, the 
Arovace, — — and em che ocher of 
Celtiberia, who once more ſet up the ſtandard of revolt. 'The conſal 
* marches againſt them, aud obtains ſome conſiderable advan- 
tages. 
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after defeated T. ara abby ra: agg 

collegue was Appius Claudius Pulcher. The very name 


2 „ had a quarrel with their . and Appias was com- 


| Pu po 
tog and Appius is defeated. He 6ghts a ſecond, in which he raves The Sal 
viRorious : having killed fve thouſand of the enemy, he Tuer that geſeat the 
this je the preſent rule for obtaining a triumph, and therefore demands Rowan. | 
it apon his return; but his — is rejected. Appius triumphed ne- fra ted in , 
vertheleſs, in ſpite of the ſenate and people, not on mount Alba, as fecond 
had happened to ſome generals, but in the middle of Rome. It as battle. 
true, a zealous tribune attempted to pull him down from his 
chariot, as he was mounting the capitol ; and the conſul mult have 
complied, if his daughter, a veſtal, had not the tribune; 
ſo that here was a conteſt between two ſacred ns. The tribune 

A at length, thinking it his duty to reſpect the ſex and pro- 

felon e Clandia, * 1 
11. 


Metellus being made proconſul, continues the war in Hither Spaie 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that there remained only Thermantia and Numantia 
for him to reduce, We are unacquainted with the particulars of theſe 
expeditions.; this we know anly, that Metellus was very reſolute in 
maintaining ſtrict diſcipline among his troops, e humane in 
his behaviour to the conquered nations, and above all things, an ob- 
ſerver of in conducting his expeditions. A perſon happening, 
ene day, to aſk him his intention in regard to the operations of the 
— 74 If I thought, ſaid he, that my coat wa privy to my defſogn, 1 
would burn it this inflant. With ſuch noble qualities, a very 
ſeldom miſcatries. In Farther Spain, Viriathus behaved fo like an 
able commander, that, thoagh he was ſeveral times attacked by the 
— Fabius Servilianus, the engagements ended with dubi 


The army of a new impoſtor in Macedonia, who took the name of 
Phith , is defeated and diſperſed by the queſtor Cn. Tremellius, in 
the abſence of che prætor Licinius Nerva. We have already beheld a 
taking upon himſelf the command in the s abſence ; 
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againſt However, $cipio, was not the 
ty pence lor luxury of feaſting ;] a. 1500 eruble nun 


the d Lau- enacted 
"whereby, Bea annſan law was revived? a 128 dd 


This luxury Was 2 conſequence of ey on 

mans. Bl wn was ſenſib fe of the 'incoriveni 

it : for which reaſon he altered the form 85 dr b{ttitd de id 

at the cloſing of the l/frum, whereby the — were beſeeched to 

increaſe the power of the republic: he ſubſttrure 145 by which 
KEE Rate, aud 


they were only deſired to preſerve the paul 10 
At che cenſus made by Scipio and his  collegue, FEY end 


this was — ever aſter (0. 
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ene 1 5 e 482% 1} 03 9” 


Nr F . 612. 4-7 | N ey 2 . Wt > 


_ Metall Male, had flattered bimſer thit che fame favour 
1 be extended to him, as had been ſhewn' to Seip io; of being 


; 2-446 to finiſh the war in Hither'S hb ae Which he 1120 ſo 


Y 

But great was his vexation, he came te hear chat the 

conſul O. Q. Pompeius Nepos was appointed to ſueceed him inſtant); 

all his virtue vaniſhed ; not reflecting that he war Fug geo _— 
former glory, and to render himſelf moſt odious t6 his.cou 

he weakened- his army as much as he could, by difbinditly tho Who 


5 had 2 mind to ſerye no longer: he likewiſe exhauſted the ARnes, 


broke in pieces a great part of the Arms, and let His elephants die for 


N of nouriſhment, 
Pompeius Nepos was a f no birth ee i bad deen iſed 


the e by.a mean intrigue. One ould think that the chem 
2 e 7 2000 Eat em 
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time, was often laid out in the foruitury of x table, | Nat. Hiſt, I. 53. e. 27. . 
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do 
des an Attack on Termantia, before 
his expedition inſt the town of 

the advantage of a fray 
amantines who came to 


13. 
the baſe artifices of the Conſul Q. 
Spain devolved, in pre- 


t finding hi 
battle, he 
had uſed in the beginning of che war, and entrenches 


ſorce of money, with three pretended friends of this brave 


E 


: 
T 


to murder him while he was aſleep in his tent. The Luſi- Death of 
tanians loſt e loſing Viriathus: the perſon appointed to Viriathue, 
ſacceed him, yu to lay ſiege to Sagyntum ; but being 
ſarprized is march by the Roman army, greatly ſuperior to his 
own, he iged to at diſcretion ; thus Luſitania 
was intel Is it a ſufficient juſtification of the Romans, Luſitania 

. that they refuſed a to Cepio, notwithſtanding the great ci. 

ady they had reaped from his expedition ? There was a time 

republic would have puni ſo perfidious a behaviour 

utmoſt ſeverity 


other hand, Pompeius Nepos, proconſul in Hicher Spain, 

a kind of peace with 112 having greatly Treaty with 
raced the Roman arms during the preſent campaign, he was ap- the Numas- 
five of being impeached before the people at his return ; there- bes. 

in order to convince the public that he had obliged the ememy 
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e to ſue for ace, he perſuaded the Numantings that he would grant 
om very. ed $ terms, provided they would make Ge feſt firſt 
dvertures: accordingh he did 1 terms, but with a.firm re- 
vas — breaking them, as ſoon a8 cer 2 1 W for 4 

mtereit. .. Anon en 
"I Rome a nn named T. Mank us Te "havithes his 
ſon D. Silanus Manlianus, convicted , polling 

* lg — . where: he had been 


mi War? * h deſpair, \ 
The: Mem- Memmian law (4 95 — $a forbad the N 
mian law. of ; 22 perſon who was abſent in the public ſervicg, and dexreed.thar 
on informer convicted of calumny ſhould be marked in che fore- 
head with the letter K, which, according #9 tha orthography of hat 
12 was the firſt letter of the word 2 AY 
* Eve Craſſus, being « ware a; rey — the direBion of 
the public games, entertained. the peop repreſentation 
Tragedies the — of Pacuvius, who {till continued to write with applauſe 
acted. at the age of fourſcore. Attius, um tragic poet, began to 
r ann great reren. 4 's nne 
614. 11 404 (3 tic 
0 A company” of Chald:rans, who * u br Ine al ſooth- 


fayers, | are expelled from Rome. Prohibition of a' new worſhip of 


Jupiter Sabazius (I), introduced by the Afiatics ; this infamous 114 
1 worſhip was afterwards revived under the Roman em- 


The Cabi- Perhe Gabinian law for the eſtabliſnin of rer e e in Ln 


nian law. eletin of magiſtrates which before that time uſed given 


se b uus, this reſtrained the freedom of elections; ; ba, on 'te 


— A _y = 
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'T aeitüs Annal. 21 68. takes notice of another ius. 
the ſame import with that of Fyirther; ' becauſe 83 the latter combs from che 
Greek word a!?, which fignifies a ſbe * the former comes from the Pheanician 
yord *baotb, which ſignifies a me, buck; , There was'a feſt * 2 ol. Jupiter, 
called Jabaxzia, te Which, Tee Meurſivs's Gracia f eriata, MT mane 
Feſtival of the ſame name inſti hy wh in honour of Dionyfius l ho was ſaid 


to be the ſon of Caprius, to fignify that, he Was the ſon of this Jupiter called 
Sober. fon of det Gai i oper 


<-> 4 
LC 


6 3hwck PIT > 2. 
| "a I Maximus, Ib. iii. 7. 9. ah ie 1 waa. 
reading is — in in moſt of the editions of Cicero d oration * in 
the manuſcript copies we always find it Remniiz, and that is 255 60 — | 
L. 13. D. de ceſtib. r 2. D. ad S. C. Turpil, bo th ar in of 
his Annals, viz. that this Jaw was made by C. Ai mer Gallus 
people, is very uncertain, .. The Remmian fatnily was. well known um 
Autellus Victor de Vir. i/lufr. L. XII. makes 2 2 of Remmivs tins the anti 


(1% The. word Sabai was a name given to Fopitss, and ſeems o have been - | 


Temival,” Nb. J. de nat. Deorum: fertium 


( Diom um Caprio patre ( naturt) cudique dicunt : chi Sabazia ſunt 
 Inftituta. He likewiſe makes mention of i Dew 20 Se, fb 2 52 —— 


fue ſinne- pom vrrerir comic, wexat; ar n nam - 
Sabazius, et quidam ali pay Ie Judi cati, & eivitate vjiciantey, 
» CY * #4 t.. * # . l 
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other hand, it behoved them the more to make a proper choice. 
Be that as it may, the manner of voting by tablers was ſucceſſiv e- 
ly" Inttoduted” ite cs tourts' of jaftice by the kx Caſſia, in the 
ends of "laws by the /ex Carbowia, und even in julicial proceedings 
before fe I in caſes of high treaſon, by the lex Celia: the latter 

had been e by the Cafſran law, a0 buch becaaſe' Tt was con- 
Seed that no re ey ever reſtrain the citizens from giving their 
opinions'f:eely and openly againſt ctimes of ſo odious a nature. The 
ſeveral laws We have been mentioning, were ſo called from the names 
of the different tribunes, at whoſe motion they were made. 

War is"dectared” my againſt the Numantines, under that War de- 
thite bad been n o peace concluded with them: doubtleſs this treaty red anew 
was mucke only wv cen, fince Pompeius Nepos finding it diſa greeable þ — 
do the republic, rid of the affair, by 2 the 2 in ner 
the deputies of Numantia. In this diſpute a boy 1 535 
Was ebrifomed; ſo that the conful Popiliue, w 
of the 12 any in Hither Spain, could Aerts lh command 


. lq 


615. 
” Diturbunces at Rome, occaſioned by a new attempt of the tribanes Diſturbonces 
of the people, who would fain have a privilege of exempting ten citi- at Rome, 
is, each of them one, from military ſervice. cauſe 
[oc Scipio Nafica and J. Brutus to be impriſoned, for oppoling 
nes, 


pretenſions. Notbing could withſtand. the power of the tri 

8 they were all of one mind. The inſult here offered to two con- 
uls, more reſpectable for their perſonal accompliſhments, than for 
their dignity, was only a prelude to the ſhocking ſcenes which the 
nes were now 

The conſul Brutus founds a colony towards, the mouth of the river The con- 
fink (%, in Farther Spain, whither he tranſplants the Luſitanians, queſts of 
whe-had ſurrendered to the conſul Cæpio: this is the city of Valentia, Brotus in 
which became afterwards the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name. | Lufitanis, 
— Farther Spain had heed intirely cm ued, ſtill it was become 

Y 


LN icular ſet of people, who during the war had 
accuſtomed to live u plunder, The enterprize was arduous 
= had not only to fight againſt brave warlike men, but moreover 


ainſt women as reſolute as their huſbands, women who ſeemed to take 
—_— in expoſing themſelves to the ſevereſt hardſhips, aud even to 
death, in the, defence of their country. He ſpent veral years. in 
finiſhing chis war, and had the ſurname of Callaicus, from the princi- 
pal nation (o) that he ſubdued. | 
The ul Popilius is defeated before Numantis, which city he 
inten: ge. 


Lolli, »- ; 9 * 
8 — the modern name is Duero. ; 
The Callaici inhabited — part of Portugal, which is now called Entra- 
abe and part of Gallicia in Spain. 
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The conſul Mancin unf 2; the 
rantines which ſuch number aber of Ne defeats 6 dal fro the 10 „ WA 
that they trembled at the ves Acht of a Num | 


deſpairing to to effect thi 

from N in wr 2 e enemy hearing of his retreat, full 
npon his army, cut num er of them them in ow, and ſurround we reſt 
among rocks and imperv 
Romans perceived the wy — a hey ver 


Manciaus Offers to conclude a peace with the — e e 
Tr = 


Gyns d tecaty Mediation, of the — —— 
with the. - agreeable to — not only on Account of 


vicdorious in this ſame I 
mantines, which he faffered th 
7 only & che 2 to 1 that 


tion, 
ormerly 
ted a, Pe 25 Ny- 


. ant 6d in row, mls 
conſul, who ST) to — N laurels e 0 
upon the Vaccai, lays fieg Pallantia ; 
decamp, after loſin 
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The Ro- 
mans break 
the treaty. 


in 


—— * — 
rangued the aſſumhly of the 
bo —— 


5 2 5 -prevailed on them to determine that Mancmar ſhould 
up alone: det was maſtor af a ſoft re elo- 
Ie and we: ſhall;preſcnal7 foe him exerding it again nat 
| e injuſtice he had received. from that bedy. _ . 
2 5 tines having refuſed tu accept oi — he returns 
on a is reinſtated in his rights as a citizen contrary to the 
the tribune - Rutilius, who ended that he could not 
— 2 of retarning to his "Eounitry, called by — 
The Aged * , or 
E | . 5 223. — 155 ſurrender, 
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furrender, was not completed, fince..it had not been accepted by the 


Hiktorians do not inform vs what was done by the conlul Furius 

bbs. 5 of Hiker av; they only obſerve to his ** 
de, i not afraid. te. take Q. Metelfus and Q. Pompeius for his 
lieutenants, though they had been his declared enemies. 


flor 207 badi anne . 619,” | 
iatirely inactire: both the officers and 
nic ever fince the melancholy adventure 
republic were much the fame way 
Emilianus was ap- 


1 out” courting that dignity. And indeed he this 
r ebm who ks . than to offer his -n-law, 
ius ute, 35 a candidate for the quzſtorſhip, At that time Scipio 
was fetutned from the Eaſt, where he had been ſent as ambaſſador, to 
atch the conduct and behaviour of the republics and kings, either 
e or allied to Rome: in this embaily he was attended by 
N 4 ns che mY pher, ' for whom he had a fincere friendſhip. 
ul Fuſvius Flaccus obtains a triumph at Rome over the Vardzi, 
people of Illyricum, who had revol Illyricum is reduced to a 
ROD province ; 


le likewiſe o law 
Gellivs, 
daes Inft. as 
well D the 
2 r. 
u . 

ach cok - horned 
homie, and 
vow > * — 
Bm to Jet himſelf ; accordingly 

| lived to a happy old age, from whence the cuſtom was 
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gives this account ſrom Varro, looks oon K 48 
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tes eneraies of Rome, was twice railed ts the wn” 
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encouraged the 22 and incontinence of the — * of — em 


that” none" codid be "called" Teldiers” but diteip 2 
ſpange of which. principle he ſpent” the belt part "of the campaign' in 
inyring his troops to toil. © His expeditions" were "confined to 


ok at that city >= 4 trembling. 


ebnen nov hogs tient 4 Gan dire «off 
The ſiege of Scipio is continued in the command, till ſuch time us Nunmn- 
Ni mantia. tia ſhould be reduced. Upon his laying” fiege to this' city; one 
Would think that his conduct betrayed in ſome meaſure” the fear 
which the Numantines had ſo ſtrongly imptinted on the Romans. 
With an army fix or ſeven times ſtronger tian theirs,” he did not fo 
much as make one "vigorous attack: he only ſurrounded the plaee 
with a double dhch, behind which was raiſed a rumpart with towets 
and other nlilitary works: he likewiſe ſtopped the navigation of their 
river With en dike of ſtones, and of timber ſtuck with iron ſpikes, 
fo tat there cbuld be no communication with the city by water. 
But we "muſt form a more advantageous idea of this celebrated 
eaptuin, u hen we recollect his African campaigns. | He attacked 
the Numantines' by famine, becauſe this was the ſureſt way to re- 
daee them; and he did not think proper to expoſe his 
againſt 1a" defperate enemy. Hiſtorians relate, that the - 
tines choſe rather to kill and to eat one another, than to ſur- 
render at diſcretion; and that at length, a ſmall number remain- 
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Nymogys ing ſet fixe to the city, and periſhed in the flames. Vet there 


reduc 


ce: and were .tifty of them left to adorn Scipio's triumph, and a greater num- 

demoliſhed. ber were ia into ſlavery. The ge Numayin, with the 
Metofſes obtained by Brutus, Who had then intirely ſu = the Far- 

then Spain, put an end, for ſome time, to the 8 wars," ''/ 


Beginning - © ins y 5 the kel ſparks of thoſe domeſtic "contbuſtions, 
Fs di- which "tet th deftroyed the Roma! commonwealth ; 1 mean the 
—— —© Fetch the firſt ſedition We lluted the city with civil 


Ws O Jngr Tikes Sem pronius Gracchus, whom mention has been 
y 


made already, had got himſelf choſen "tribune of the people, with 

WW Por f propel a law extremely contrary to the intereſt of che 
nobility. He inſiſted, that by virtue of the agrarian law, made 

at the mation of the tribunes Sextius and Licinius, towards the year 

Azrarian of Romo three hundred and eighty, whoſoever poſſeſſed more than five 


law. haundreck aeres of land, ſhould part with the overptus ; that thoſe lands 


4 


ſhould be diſtributed among the poor citizens; and that jn cultivating 
chem the proprietors ſhould be obliged to employ no ſlaves, but free- 
men who were upon the ſpot. None but ſo enterprizing, and — 
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man, as Gracchus, could have ſucceeded in an 


K 
To ded with ſuch great Lic" Wal thing turned 


e have wiſhed ; the law paſſed * ramed com- 
„ or air, with his father- 9 1 jus, and his 
broker Can Gr fem to make the diſtribution of lab ,uckily at this 


time, . kin Pergamus happening to die without chil- 
7 after be ing | his 3 and 
— Foy on 


to the Romans, 
anius oſe treaſures in the name of the public, at 
45 i 59 2 amon 7 thoſe citizens, who could not partake in the diftr 


31L 


is triumph was but ſhort ; for he was killed in the — 


og of . iends and adherer nts, the "ey day 7 were © going, 28 _— 


continue him in the tribuneſhi; for the following year. An incònſi- 
derate geſture was the cauſe of hie ruin: he had 2 with his friends, 
chat if he mould judge neceſſary to maintain his cauſe againſt the nobles 
by force, of arms, he would give them a ſignal from the roftra, by 


Wan his hand to his head. This having made fome of the | 


aſſembly believe. that he wanted to be crowned, inſtantly his enemies 
ht 'themſelves ſufficiently juſtified in uſing violence againſt him 
221 adherents ; ſo that above three hundred were killed in the fray. 


Jt is py pr over „that Gracchius's demand had the 5 pearance of 


che moſt reprehenſible part of his conduct, was the 
— yo which he attained his end. I have omitted the detail 
of this affair, out of re wg tins bb I ſhall only take notice, that he 
prevailed on the poſe his collegue Ottavius, for oppoſing 


the — law. hes a8. en Py ſubverting the right of oppalitin 


the (af of the republic, gave a mortal wound to the ſtate. And 
indeed it was very difficult, that out of ten tribunes, there ſhould not 
a was opal of the raſh ene the 
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3 el b which Gracchus had led a inſt the abu of The war of 


potion ſlaves to till the lands, were but too wel founded.” In con- the ſlaves in 
pri; the poor freemen of the ap ud 1 N theinſelves Sicily- 


nen ce 

Fs for * 05 41 loy ment, either to peri th miſery to 

So coun 5 bebe. ſuch a multitude age Wiss flav eight 
formidable to . maſters, Of this they had now a wrt nce 
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la Oak This revolt of the flares was owing tothe ol their maſters,” | 
were: all marked, with an hot ion in theis foreheads, hut up every night. In clo 
, priſons, aod led out carly in the morning to their daily r though 


at the ſame time they were ſcarce allowed the neceſſaries' of life. 


* 15 He was a native of Apamea in Syria, and having been taken W 
a 


paſſed through the hands of ſeveral maſters, an at length he wis fold ws Ster- 
X 4 the 


their eyes. Six years were elapſed ſince near two hundred 
** and ae had taken up arms in SOT (4), under the comimayd of 
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Pergamus law.of nations. The kingdom of Pergamus having been jutirely, ſub- 
— dued, was called the — of Ha; juſt as they dk gina — 


of the province of Africa to the territory of Carthage. 
me, Caius Atinius Labeo, tribune of the people, willing to 


lence of- abe beirexened of the cenfor Metcttes, who had fuck him out of the liſt 
y : une of ſengtors, condemned him without any form of trial) to het thrown 
.- ... headtonghfrom'the' an rock; and he would "have execgted his 
—_— 2 e not been for anothet᷑ tribune vhõ, eme 
and oppoſed the unjuſt dotiſiou, at the earneſt deſire of Metellus“, 
„ ralsticnag This of the tridunes, in che midſt of u city 
4 CIP Ia and me ill uſe — 2 — 
V ahetuet it, . u & one t "iprincipal' cauſes thoſe 
3 — which ende Fin the total ruit of the republie!? So'Far 
. Labeo from being pufliſhed, that he feſamed las place in the 
ſenate by virtue of a new law, enacting that all the tribopes ſhould 
wote in:that aſſembly ; to complete his triumph, he "tonfiſtated the 
efferts of Metellus, and ordered them t&' be Wd in the ſorum 

by ſoand of trumpet. Nene ter eee 9 WE nee 

£103] u Df, / 5 IE H e dee 
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„ The authority of à dictator was the only thing that could relieve 
the repuhlic. On the ont hand; the city was rent with broils and 
actions m an the other, the allies in the pro inces loudly complained 
which the triumvirs or commiſſioners divided the 
| partiality tu the inhabitants of Rome, whoſe ſuf. 
trages ſome time or: other haveioccafion' for. 2 
dl ahe-deſente of the allies, ſpoke in their behalf - befors'the 
1 en l e — that · ĩt was to take the 
 exanution' Of: the-Sempronianlaw out of the hands of the commifioners, 
dic ohe — —— who 
er important office with ſuek dignity as He 
ngtelliſiemble tit himielf, for he openly aſpired to the diftatorſhip. 
his being an unpardonable crime in the judgment o the commiſſioners, 
Death of Pp? canſed him to; be ſtrangled in his dn bed in the night, When 
Airicanus Rome ſeemed. diſpoſed uo. males the next day tie moſt of his 
the ſecond. whole life. Thus died, in his fifty-fixth year, the ſecond Aſvitanus, 
w hgſe talen ang; exploits — ws ſarpaſſed, thoſe of the con- 
A Ir of Hannah No inqairies wete maderafter the authors of his 
14 auſe; ſays Plutarch, the people wrre afraid that if this 
Magier came 30 be canvaſſed, C. Gracebus would · be found among the 
NN 9 The conſals nt this — — 
employed ; one, as we have already mentioned, in ſettling the king- 


N NSN in Iſtria, 
where he was attended with ſucceſs, 0 
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The Romans would have ſhut the the temple of Janus, had they 
not perceived the ſeeds of war ready to ſhook up in Italy, from the 
224 great 
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= \bue C. Greecus The di- © 
The ſturbances of 
the Gracchl 


in private cabals. - 
—— into · Sardinia, this gave 
whe auend dinge his — þ his 
the multisude. The army coming to —— cloauhs: — ina 
very -lavers winter, G Gracghon,: who was as eloquent ng as Caivs Grac- 
dis brather, went to the ſeveral. towns — reg 1 n b K 
republic, and prevailed wich them to furniſh the with'the mes br gage 
ceſſary cloths, — had abſolutely refuſed the conful. At the 
— ke ſollicited Micipſa 1 — and obtained from 
him a ſupply of corn. The ſenate would have — — 
far ſo important a ſervice to any other perſon but Gracchus 
were ſenſible of the conſequences ; to prevent which, they ſem 
troops to Sardinia, and recalled thoſe upon that iſland : but this was 
bringing ſo many adherents of Gracchus and his aſſociates to Rome. 
M. Ful us Flaccus, one of the — is raiſed to as conſulate. 
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— projet, - in which Tiberins Granhes had heretofore 
miltanied: this was to by way of indemnity, the right of Ro- 
man. cigzenſhip to all 4 —— divided 
lands. Fulvius ſeemed determined to puſh this affair with the utmoſt 
reer 
. was ſent ps to fight the the N- 
gear G. and the Salyes (e), who were waging War a inſt the Maſh. Fulvies feat 
Lans g/and he returned triumphant towards-the end of the-next year. $51.0 ac. 
Manz. finding, their ho po rum . | 18 
— en. ellz declared itſelf the ae wad 


4) 


_ Was, — razed to.the — 
into the zeſt... 


The coaſt of Africa was infeſted this year with a — 
of loculls, which devoured all the fruits of the earth. They proved 
more noxious after their death ; for they infected the air, and cauſed u 
peſlilence, which, according - to Oroſus, ed above a million of 


- The 1 were a people of Douphiny. 
e) Florus calls them 5 the epitomizer of Livy Salvii, and ad Pliny Salluvit 3 


according to Strato, they bited all that country which ente from the "uns 
to the Var, 
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. ˙ nds for the office! of dee e che ; people, — 
Des. ie cee. 0% ont — 222 — 
ocked in ſu bers 


devored'to his intereſt j they 

tek E and fom the sed \provinees, that the cage, — 
_— to held dum i that che got apoirthe woot of 

| — —— round 'the Comleinmy! from whence . 
eee Jout-ſhouts they voted for Gracchus. Cicero inſorms wel that 
W bafore-thar timo had carried the urt of 
pie 2 Onlus) and thar if be bad lived he Would beve at- 


— wed © of excellence, as no! ormor ö on 
pres the e | and dolides 
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Further; he 5 e 
hui. bdians," dend pot them paſſed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition oſ the 
nodility.;'- The mo remarkable, are wels ordaining that 
N of eorn ſhould be diſtributed to 
ſhould be cloathed 21 
— de 


eee he we 


This Aloftions —— wk Aficanns, 
1 hed hey ene —— re - 
— — e 

Aa 


daun of che ferond ages muſt have 
inthe — ebb fince it was s imagined 

thar ſhe could be di — no higher title, than that of the mother 

of the Graccht. lady is repreſented by hiſtorians as a = 

poſſeſſed: in an 82 0 err 

mim, and even of abilities fuperior to her ſex: 

cenfared for deen too eager in exciting the De 

no, which fo fara? to themfelves, and to the republic.” 


wy a 4. ah 8 _ ne 8 — ney — 
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8) She 5. . Gaugher wanted Seproaia wha was niarcied. to the Wal A- 
1 Gracchus 


ax the leaſt danger, having covered the decks of all his. 
with hides. Finding the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands diſperſed 
ctvities of rocks, , ich ſerved for their habitations, he 


- pon 
tranſported/ three thouſand — thither from the continent. 
'Gmcehus iz continued is the tribuneſhip. sp. 


og babies 44 54.477 
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He draws the Roman 8 over — 2 — by of 
pa which gave them a tight of judging: —_ n i can. Þovations 
— freevers, "whereas this privi always be 
the &enators.*) Gracchus, ſeemed to want nothing» more at 


. 
the nile oſ ling. fa was his aſcendancy over the Bat 
— — bounds, This turbulent Ix wanted: os 


increaſe the number of his adherents, by extending the right of 
the'comitia even to the allies. Upon which C. Fantius, one of the edaſiile * 


for the doelared againſt him, though he had hitherto . 
ern he ordered his lictors to drive ſuch of | 
allies out of Rome, as were come to give their ſafrages ; and Grac- 
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(7) Protemy calls it Ye rg nude, que" ge een froth the * 

ing "inſcription in Gruterus, Col. Jul. » Aquis ni, it appeati'that this 
solony of Sextius was improved by Auguſtus, Sidonws.in Narbone gives & the dd. 
gant appellation of Baie Sextie, „ (a6 Ot νν⁰νe ot 


Jae tituli reliiſque 
Obs 2. * 


(#) It is now called Malkrce, 
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chus having oppoſed the liftors but very faintly, his credit from that 


Inſtant . 10 decline. The * fr availing felyes of this 
conjuncture to ſet faction aꝑainſt faction 25 lied themſelves - 
— tribune, -- named Livie 1 riffs, deten 


him to Jad an 
Wo by loading them with favours; a See wet For 
ich —— —— expectation. Gragchuz | contri 5 it 
bimſelf, by accepting of a commiſſion to build à ne) city on. the 
ruins of Carthage, which he called Famonia ; but this undertikin Nous 
— by pretended prodigies, and at his return be found 
bad engroſſed the! affection of the plebeians. Hau ing now er the 
of the people on his ſide, he was reduced to ele e 
dy means the moſt abject and ſervile; he leſt the . of his 
anceſtors, and took a little lodging in the moſt populous, part of the 
eity ; and laſtly, without attending to the conſequences of fac ach a ſtep, 
he ordered a ſcaffold to be pulled down, which bis pollegues r. 
erected in the public forum, to ſee more conyeniently © ſhow' of 
— He pretended, that the ſcaffold was” ee to the 
copying google; who had no money to hire U ft. His 
collegues means to ſhew their reſentment ; for e election of 
new tribunes coming on, the old ones, whoſe Polineli it was to 
eolle@ 'the votes, comrived 10 exclude him wile OY 
UN) A 
= 632. 20 
Oraechus vet * Gill 2 on the roſtra, * oil ben: 
raiſes a ſedl· Whenever there were any debates at Rome about enaQting « 
an in — Oy citizen had a right to be heard pro ot con. ror ; nt of 
WEN: object, Gracchus had recourſe to the law Few 4 
pew e Cart he nr IE 


he made a ſpeech in favour of this f. 
and raiſed ſuch a 128 among the multitude, that one of 
— ng to the conſul Opimius was killed. conſul, w o > had 
8 x 1dge to Gracchus, embraces this . 5 0 ſound 
— alarth. Thie — day he ecu apa the ſena ails on 
chem to draw up a decree, impowering him to do, i, 7 0 
eircumitances, whatever he ſhould judge proper f for ch 
—— "Inſtantly two Roman armies appeared in A. fide A * 
ready to cut one anothet's throats ; the one compoſed 10 
| ae, Wich the conſul at their head, ſeizes on the ca . 
—. co iſting of a confuſed multitude, which Mill followed the ortune 
of Gracchde, had poſted wemſelves on mount Aventine, jp were 
commanded by the conſular Fulvius. Opimius quitted his firlt poſt to 
attack the tebels, and. began the engagement, by ordering a bo 
Cretan archers to make a diſcharge, which did great execution. Fs 
| battle becoming general, they fought pe!l-mell, ſenators and knights 
mixed with common ſoldiers, till the conſul took a more expeditious 
way to putan end to the affair. He proclaimed an amneſty for all thoſe 
who ſhould lay down their arms, and offered a reward ot their weight 


in gold f the heads of Fulvius and Gracchus. In a moment thoſe to 


chiefs o the ſedition were abandoned; and the * 1 
only 
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ſet upon their heads. And now the moſt. 
| '$, head was proughtOrecches 


d poured 
perſons were either killed. 


aging a tribune to take off the prohibition, The Grac- 
TY om ſelling the lands — had —— hien — 


ch ſhould be divided among the citiaens; 
the payment of theſe very 9 ſuppreſſed, The 

A e reduced to the condition they were in 
ublication of the agrarian law, lamented the death of the 
erected ſtatues to their memory, and conſecrated the ground 


with Tranſalpine 
on of Gul. 


quarrel as 
had lately contracted an 


Aloe and Arverni. 


dl... th. 


00 Horace cenſures their infidelity, epod, 16. | 
3:1 4 8 , , 

nee ee his n oh," het” 
the Rhone Jara, the Iſere; Lemanus latus, the lake of Gears ; Hari the 
ane; Liger, the Loire; Salze, the Sorgue, © By. * 
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their king, who was detained the 
„to anſwer far the behaviour of his 


+ 


s'in 1 
ke the of this prince, was likewiſe ſent for to Rome, where 
he was ed in a manner ſuitable to his rank ; and the ſe did 

not reftore 


him to his dominions, till ſuch time as they thought they 
y depend upon him. W 
633. | 
Opimius is accuſed before the people by the tribune P. Duiliue, 
for having pat to death a great number of eitizens during his conſu- 
tate (a, without obſerving the forms of juſtice : but he 
It is doubtleſs ſurprizing that the commons ſhould paſs ſuch a decifion, 
contrary to their dn intereſt, and to the law enafting, that no 
citizen ſhould be put to death but by the conſent of the maaote. 
They were over-perfuaded on this occaſion by the eloquence of the 
conſul Papirius Carbo, who had undertaken the defence of Opimius. 
634 — 

No ſooner was Carbo's oſſice expired, than he himſelf was over- 
|.- 41097 (ratings. — young Licinius Craffus, one of the moſt 
celebrated orators republic ever produced. When he aſcended 
the roſtra, he was ſo intimidated at the ſight of the audience, that he 
ſcemed to loſe himſelf even in the exordium : but the prætor, at whoſe 


E 
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that he had been concer in 
the ſecond Africanus. He 


— *» — 


() The conſulate of Opimins is celebrated for the beſt and moſt plentiful vintage 

that had ever been known. In Pliny's time, that is near two hundred years after, 

8 wines of that very growth were fold at an extravagant price. Plin. Nat. Hift. 
14. e. „ 

( Valerius Matimus fays, be killed himſelf wi 
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ignominious death, lib. 3. c. 7. 
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Matius 


Y tribune of 
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lt ene of the Romans to Tablet Gaul, Furth 
af « 'tonſul into that province at the head of an army. Fro in 
inted to that 2 this Bf: — ne 


bak... | 
e 4 2 6 1 84145 
e e colony, of Narbonne, and gave is ks * Narbonne&@ | 
25 Marci Aas Cicero called this colony the guard ad che built. | 


and cheir en againſt the . n 
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an EB | 1s raiſed to Fg prxtorſhip, a r TA mY gave Marius 
| a5 E | 


the ſenate. He was char with having pur- rated 

of the people : and the ſenator 2 abaco, for Pet. 
— him —_ on this occaſion, was degraded by the cenſors. 1 
 Valecins Marimus makes uſe of a very proper exprefliony to mark the | 
geaius.and.condutt of Marcius : where he ſays, las be vgs net, inte- | 
— —— i ag eng. — | 
e * 638. | ren | 
«The. <onſuls this er ns Milte Scrum; and I Gratis ; | 
Metellus.- The former was of an illuſtrious family, that of the 
Amilii, though of a branch Jong ſince fallen into poverty and oblivian : 
be had often diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great abilities 3 and during 
bor rn the 2 Metellus Dalmatius, and Dau A 


ws = 477 


— — Z — 


n) He was a native of the country of the Arpinates, in n 


father's name was Mars, and his mother's Fucinia, He was a man of uncbm- | 
mon ſze, and ſtrength of body ; of excellent ſenſe, — gema: but f | 
at the ſame time had a fierce countenance; and had or Meat part of. 
his youth, in ruſtic employments, 
(=) It was the capital of Gallia Narbonenfis, and is, Rill called Narbome, G:uate g 
near a bay of the Mediterranean, and looking towards the Pyrenean mountain. l 
Y  baibuy, 
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barbus, declared him prince of the ſenate, Thoſe very cenfors, 
ſtruck two unworthy ſenators out of the roll, among whom was Sa» 
baco; they likewiſe ribed s of hazard, and concerts of 
muſic. They finiſhed their office with a cenſus, at which there 
appeared to be three hundred and ninety four thouſand three hundred 
and thirty fix citizens able to bear arms. 

Scaurus had the conduct of the war in Gaul, where he made ſeveral 
conqueſts, with ſuch rapidity, that he had leiſure ſufficient at his re- 


turn to employ his ſoldiers in digging canals to drain off the waters 


of the Po, and other rivers, which overflowing their beds in the terri- 
tory of Parma and Placentia, made a kind of morafs, ſo as to render 
the country almoſt impaſſable. His collegue, M. Czcilius Metellus, 
went over to Sardinia to quiet ſome freſh diſturbances, 


639. 


This year the Romans began ern the conquered part of 


to 
Tranſalpine Gaul by a prætor: and from that time it was called a 
Roman province, a name which Provence has ſtill preſerved, It was 


the fate of the Romans to have Gauls to contend with in all parts. 
For no ſooner was peace reſtored in Tranſalpine Gaul, than they were 
obliged: to maintain : war againſt the Scordiſci, a nation of Gallic 
original, but ſettled long ago on the borders of Thrace, at the conflux 
of the Save (o) and the Danube. Advice being received of their 
having invaded Macedon, the conſul Porcius Cato was ſent to oppoſe 
them; but having ſuffered himſelf to be drawn into a deſile, his whole 
army was cut off, and he alone ſaved himſelf by flight. T. Didius, 
prætor of Illyricum, marches with all expedition againſt the enemy, 


' who had ſpread themſelves over Theflaly, as far as the coaſt of the 


The Scor- Adriatic : he obtains a complete victory over them, and drives them 


diſci de- 
feated. 


Venus 


back to the Danube. 

The veſtals Emilia, Licinia, and Marcia, having been guilty of 
Mcontinency, were put to death with their gallants. To repair this 
ſcandal, a temple was erected to Venus Verticordia (p), a new appel- 


Ferticordia, lation, to ſignify that this goddeſs ſhould be invoked in this temple, 


- that ſhe- might divert their thoughts from uncha 


to turn the earts of the Roman women. It was ordained that the 
honour of#onfecrating the ſtatue of Venus ſhould be conferred on the 


ye 


' (0) The Latin names, — and Dannbius. 
(u was fo called, according to Cicero, quod per eam omnia provenian, 
Verticordia was the ſurname of Venus Urania or —_ whom the ancients worſhipped, 
pleaſures. The Greeks invoked 

her by the name of Apoſirophia, Her temple was in the via Salaria, without the 
porta Collina. The young maidens that reſorted to this temple, uſed to offer up to the 
goddeſs the babies, with which they bad amuſed themſeives in their infancy, The 
faſt above mentioned is taken notice of by Ovid, lib. 4. Faſtorum, | 

Roma pudicitiã proaverum . lapſa ef, 

Cumæam; weteres, iftis anum, | 
"Templa juber Veneri flert 5 quibus ordine faftis, 


Inde Venus werſe nomine cords tener. 


_— — 


—_ a a 


moſt 


L 
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moſt virtuous woman in Rome : this was deemed by the whole ſex 
to be Sulpicia, daughter of r Paterculus, and wife of Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus; as Stipio Naſica had heretofore the like honour con- 
ferred upon him by the ſenate. 

640. | 
The conſul C. Cæcilius Metellus, and his ſucceſſor M. Livius 
Druſus, obtain new advantages over the Scordiſci ; of which people 
there is hardly any further mention made in hiſtory. Two other wars 
of greater importance engroſſed the attention of the Romans; one 
ngainſt Jugurtha in Numantia; the other againft the Cimbri (p) and Inundation 
Trane (g) in divers parts. Thoſe barbarians leaving their northern — —_— 
habitations to ſeek their fortune in more ſouthern climates, encoun- d * evto- 
tered with the Romans for the firſt time in Noricum, which anſwers to 
the country now called Upper Auſtria and the circle of Bavaria. There 
they defeated the conſul Cn. Papirius Carbo, who had advanced The Ro. 
that way in order to ſtop their progreſs : but inſtead of di- mans de- 
recting their march into Italy, as Rome had reaſon to fear, they feated. 
turned towards Gaul, and entered the country of the Helvetii (r). 
From this period, hittory loſes fight of them for ſome years; ſo now 
we come to Jugurtha. | 


| 641. 
This prince was the natural ſon of Manaſtabal, one of the three Wir with 
ſons of niſſa, who, after the deceaſe of their father, followed the Jugurtha, 


advice of the ſecond Africanus, and divided the government among 
them. Micipſa, by the death of his brothers, remained ſole poſſeſſor Birth, &c. of 
of the throne, which ought naturally, upon his demiſe, to have gone Jugurtha. 
to his two ſons Adherbal and Hiempſal ; but that prince having 
adopted his nephew Jugurtha, out of regard to his extraordinary 
merit, made him his joint heir, and ordered him to have an equal 
ſhare with bis own children. But the third part of a kingdom could 
not 8 Jugurtha's ambition. He therefore ſuborns a perſon to 
murder Hiempſal, makes war againſt Adherbal, and beſieges Cirtha, 
his capital, where he obliges him to ſurrender upon terms, and after- 


wards treacherouſly murders him, contrary to the capitulation. Ad- 


herbal applied to the Romans, and had even laid his complaints 
in perſon before the ſenate ; but he found all the avenues to juſtice 


ſopt up by Jugurtha's gold. The ſenate were ſatisfied, for form Corruption 


with ſending, at three different times, commiſſioners and de- of the Ro- 
man ſenate. 


— 


—_ 
5 28-0 ke Med 


„0 The Cimbri were the inhabitants of the peninſula of Furland, which the an- 
cents called Cimbrica Cher ſoneſus. They are ſaid to have been originally deſcended from 
— _ Cimmerians, and to have taken the name of Cinbri, upon changing their 

' tations. 


4 The Textones were a northern people bordering on the Cimbrians ; afterwards 


the Germans were called by this name, and it was not till towards Ceſar's time 
that they began to be known by the appellation of Germans, 


(e) The Helverii were the people of Swiſſerland. 


V* 8 puties, 


DDr 
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Puties, who returned from Numidia much richer than they went, and 
Aid nothing in favour of the unfortunate Adherbal. It is even ſaid, that 
the illuſtrious Emilius Scaurus, prince of the ſenate, who had been at 
the head of the laſt deputation, was not proof againſt the preſents of 
Jugurtha, who, as Florus expreſſes himſelf, triumphed over Roman 
virtue in the perſon of Scaurus. At length, to the eternal reproach 
of the ſenate, an honeſt citizen, named Caius Memmius, who was 
choſen tribune for the next year, thought it his duty to lay the affair 
before the comitia : upon which the conſcript fathers, to prevent the 
deciſion of the people, paſſed a decree, that one of the conſuls of the 
enſuing year ſhould march an army into Numidia. 


642. 


The conſul Unfortunately the conduct of the Numidian war fell to Calpurnius 
Calpurnius Piſo Beſtia, a man capable of withſtanding any attack, but that of 


old. The prodigious ſums offered by Jugurtha, diſarmed the con- 


to Numidia. ful, ſo that he is ſaid to have acted in concert with Scaurus, who 


money. 
The tribune This was a freſh opportunity for Memmius the tribune to 
Memmin his zeal and eloquence. Salluſt has preſerved the fine ſpeech he m 


This prince but the tribune C. Bæbius, whom Jugurtha ha 


attended him as his lieutenant, in granting peace to that prince, 
contrary to the intention of the republic. For the ſenate had refuſed 
to treat with Jugurtha's ſon, whom he ſent to Rome, unleſs he de- 
livered up himſelf and his dominions, by way of dedition to the Ro- 
mans. The conſul only obliged him to give the republic a certain 
number of. cattle and elephants, with a very inconſiderable ſum of 


diſplay 


before the people aſſembled in camitia, where it was decreed, that 
the prætor Calſius ſhould go over to Numidia, and bring Jugurtha 
with him to Italy, under the ſafeguard of the people of Rome. 
Caſſius gave likewiſe his own-word and honour, on which Jugurtha 
relied as much, if we may believe Salluſt, as on the public faith; ſo 
high a reputation had this honeſt magiſtrate. The King of Numidia 
was ſummoned and interrogated before the pcople by Memmius ; 

e C 4 bribed, forbad 
Memmius to ſpeak, and bad the impudence to perſiſt in his oppoſi- 
tion, to the great concern of all honeſt men. 


. 643 
„Jugurtha employs a perſon at Rome to aſſaſſinate Mafiva, a Numi- 
al- Jjan prince, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Adherbal, and laid claim 


be o-the-crown of -Numidia, as-natural-fon-of -Guluſla, -ove-of che {ons 


of Maſiniſſa. After this baſe act, he makes all poſſible haſte back to 
Numidia. The conſul Albinus follows him; but returns without 
effecting any thing either by arms or negotiation. Being convicted 
of having connived at ſugurtha, he is condemned to baniſhment, to- 
gether with Calpurnias Piſo; L. Opimius the perſeeutor of the 
acchi; C. Porcius Cato, who was intangled in this affair, nobody 


can tell in what manner; and C. Galba of the college of panes, 
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and the firſt of that order that had ever incurred a criminal ſentence. 
Emilius Seaurus found means to be nominated at the head of the 
commiſſion * tried the abovementioned perſons for bribery, 
probably be himfelf was more guilty than any of them. Aulus, bro- 
ther of the conſul Albinus, who was left as proprætor with the com- 
mand of the army in Numidia, is defeated by Jugurtha, who obliges 
him and the Roman army to pals under the yo 


644. 
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feated by 
Jugurtha, 


Fe nfl Silanus is ſent to Narbonne Gaul againſt the Cimbri, The Ro. 
who: threate:cd Italy with an invaſton : the is defeated, anti mans de- 
the Cimbri ravage the whole country beyond the Alps, ſubject to the 2 the 


repabhe. 
The Romans wanted their revenge for the affront they had received 
in Numidia, an affront of a moſt ignominious nature, and unparalleled 


hnce the affair of the Caudine forks: and they found a general for their etellus 

purpoſe in the perſo of Metellus, collegue of Silanus, This able tent again 

commander would neither be amuſed with propoſals of peace, nor Jugurtha. 
ted by preſents'; but attacked and defeated the enemy on the Jogurths 


banks of the Muthus (s). After-this victory, he ſpread his troops all 
over Numidia, ravaged the country, and put a garriſon into Vacca (2), 
a conſiderable city, where he eſtabliſhed his azines ; and into 
ſeveral other places. But he did not ſucceed in his attempt upon 
Zama, which he laid ſiege to in order to draw the enemy to a ſecond 
engagement. Jugurtha did not fall into the ſnare : without riſking a 
battle, he harraſſed the beſiegers with frequent ſkirmiſhes ; and 


conſtantly alarming the enemy's quarters, he encouraged the beſieged 


to. ſuch a degree, that they held out to the end of the campaign. 


Metellus having, miffed his aim, took another ſtep, which did him no 
great honour, Availing himſelf of the ſame arts which the Numi- 
q fd ſo often, and with ſuch ſucceſs; by ſpe- Jogurtha 
cious promiſes he prevailed on Bomilcar, the king's moſt intimate 


ian prince had practi 


feated by 
Metellus. 


clivers up 


confident, to perſuade his maſter to ſurrender himſelf without re- bis ele- 


ſerye to the Romans, 


phants, 


arms, 


Let us but recollect the ſituation of the Carthaginians, when , 4. 
ſtripped of every thing by the conſuls Marcius and Manilius, to the Ro- 
they were commanded to abandon their native city; ſuch, or mans. 


nearly ſuch, was the caſe of Jugurtha, After he had delivered 
| to the Romans two hundred thouſand pounds weight of filver, 


wh all his clephants, all the deſerters, and the beſt part of his arms 


and horſes, he was ſummoned by the proconſul to appear before him He renews 


— 


W 


11 


. which belonged to Adherbal : Cellarius calls 
it Mutbal. 
() A city of Numidia, and according to Salluſt, the moſt confiderable-mart in all 


Aſrioa : forum rerum vevalium totius regret maxim? celebratum. 
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in perſon, in order to receive his ſentence : but he took the ſame re- the war. 
ſolution as the Carthaginians, to renew the war. 92 
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_ "Metellas is continued in the command of the army in Numidia, in 
the quality of proconſul. The inhabitants of Vacca maſſacre the Ro- 
man garriſon ; the proconſul marches in perſon to avenge the blood of 
the Romans, retakes and plunders the town, and puts the inhabitants 
to the ſword. Bomilcar being ſollicited again by Metellus, forms a 

2 57 againſt Jugurtha, which being diſcovered, Bomilcar is executed. 

This diſconcerted the views of Metellus, who reckoned to finiſh the 

war immediately ao the death of Jugurtha. In Narbonne Gaul, 

The Ro- Aurelius the conſul is defeated by the Cimbri The year following 

mans de- his ſucceſſor Galba loſt another battle in the country of the Allobroges, 

Ce) 2 againſt the Tigurini (), an Helvetic nation, who were croſſing the 

And by the country in order to join the Cimbri. Here Caſſius was killed, toge- 

Tigurini, ther with Calpurnius Piſo, one of his lieutenant generals. The other 

Poeutenant, by name C. Popilius, to ſave the remainder of the army, 

| agreed that they ſhould paſs under the yoke, and deliver up one half 

ok their baggage to the enemy. At his return to Rome he was ac- 
Cuſed before the people, and went into voluntary baniſhment, before 
ſentence was pronounced againſt him. 


— Tap Metellus is 8 by Marius, who had ſerved the two laſt 
Fs, Campaigns under him, as lieutenant general. So very little notion 
had Metellus of Marius's obtaining the conſulate, that when he aſked 
leave to go to Rome, in order to make intereſt for this dignity, he an- 
ſwered him in the ſtrain of irony, that it would be time enough ſor 
him to ſtand, when his ſon Metellus, who was then only twenty years 
of age, ſhould be old enough to be his collegue. It was ſtill leſs 
2 that Marius ſhould obtain the command of the army in 
Numidia, in prejudice to Metellus, who had ſo greatly retrieved the 
affairs of the republic in two campaigns. But no difficulties deter 
the ambitious, Marius making a proper uſe of the diſputes, which 
at that time ran very high between the patricians and plebeians, 
availed himſelf of the obſcurity of his birth, to riſe to the con- 
Marius fſulate; at a time when the people were extremely deſirous of ſee- 
choſen con- ing a perſon of mean parentage, veſted with this dignity, in order 
fol, ond. to mortify the patricians. By unfair practices he contrived to un- 
efficcees dermine Metellus, and to be conſidered himſelf as the only general 
Metellus. Capable of ſubduing Jugurtha. It is true, that the ſecond Africa- 
© , "Nus never trained up ſo expert a warrior as Marius, except perhaps 
the Numidian prince. And indeed it was an object worthy of attention, 
ef — — ow _ _ of whom had been Scipio's pupils, * both 

iends, to ſee them now grown rivals, and diſputi 
at the head of oppoſite armies. | — _ 


— 
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(e) The inhabitants of the Tigurinus pagus, or canton of Zurich. 
| When 
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When Marius arrived at the camp in Numidia, Metellus was gone, Marius lands 
in . Aſter crowning his exploits with the taking of Thala, a place reckon- - 
o- ed almoſt maths from its ſituation in the middle of a barren 
of - deſert, after reducing the Numidian king to abandon his territongs, in 
its .. order to beg ſuccours of the Gztuli and the Moors, Metellus returned 
a to Italy, without waiting for the arrival oß Marius, whom he had rea- 
d. ſon to hold in the higheſt contempt. He met with a much better re- 
he | ception at Rome than he ex ; his preſence, and his actions 
u, N ; ſuthciently in his ; his prajſes were ſounded high, and 
ag | . he was — with a triumph, and the ſurname of Numidicus ; 
Ss N laſtly, the judges, before whom he was accuſed by an audacious tribune 
he | of having plundered the province committed to his care, refuſed to 
e- inſpect his accounts, but took his own word; a triumph ſuperior ta the 
er other. 
y. Marius, on the other hand, remained ſame time in a ſtate of ination, 
lf to diſcipline the troops he had brought with him, which were moſtly 
c- - new levies. His eſſay was againſt Capſa, ſuch another place as 
re Thala for ſtrength and fituation. After a ſevere march through burning 


« ſands, he unexpectedly arrived before that city, and ſignalized his 
cruelty, by putting the inhabitants to the ſword, who had ſurrendered Marius 
at diſcretion, on condition of having their lives ſpared. This bloody takes and 


ſt execution ſpread the terror of his name all over Numidia, to the borders 5 CB» 
In of Mauritania; and wherever he came, the country ſubmitted. None 
ed but the caſtle of Mulucha, where Jugurtha had lodged his treaſures, 
n. refuſed to open its gates: it was ſituate on a ſteep rock, naturally ſo 
or very ſmooth, that there was not the leaſt hold for the hands, or pro- 
ns jection for the feet to reſt upon, Yet Marius attacked it with his uſual 
ſs intrepidity, by a way that had been cut by the inhabitants in the rock, 
in ſo narrow, that there was hardly room for two men to walk abreaſt in it. 
he His fortune did the reſt : a Ligurian ſoldier came and told him, | 
er that happening to amuſe himſelf with gathering ſnails in a moiſt part of 
ch the rock, he had inſenſibly climbed up to the citadel, which he found 
3, intirely deſerted. On that ſide Marius taking advantage, ordered a falſe 
N- attack to be made by the way cut in the rock; while a choſen band, 
e- under the conduct of the Ligurian ſoldier, climbed up to the foot of 
er the wall, ſcaled it, and made themſelves maſters of the citadel. The Mulucha 
n expedition to Capſa had raiſed Marius in the opinion of the ſoldiers, takea. 
al to an equal degree of reputation with Metellus; but this affair of 
a- Mulucha, made them Jook upon him as an inſpired perſon, highly fa- 
Ps voured by the gods. He was now upon his march to put the troo 
n, into winter quarters, when he was attacked towards the evening - 
th Jugurtha, and his ſon-in-taw Bocchus, king of the Mauritanians. As 
m the Romans were ſurprized, they had not time to draw up in order of 
battle ; the moſt they could do, was to form 1 till they got 
3 to two neighbouring hills, where they paſſed the night: at break of 
day they ſurprized the enemy in their turn, put them to flight, and made Marius 
a terrible laughter. Marius was ſupported on this occaſion by the quæſtor defeats 
af the army. This was the famous < yg diſtinguiſhed himſelfin a very Joturtha. 
[1 p 4 eminent 
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acquired the eſteem and friendſhip of his 
though he had been greatly deſpiſed by him at firſt, upon the 
notion of his being enervated by vice and debauchery. The enemy 
attack the Romans a ſecond time, and are abſolutely defeated. Boc- 
chus, tired of Jugurtha's alliance, treats privately with Marius, by 
means of Sylla, and obtains a truce, with permiſſion to ſend ambaſia- 
dors to Rome. a=! - « p ; 4 1-90) | 
47+ 


as to | | 

Theſe deputies being admitted to the ſenate, declare that Bocchus 
had been impoſed upon by Jugurtha, that he was ſorry for his fault, 
and that he defired the friendſhip and alliance of the Romans. The 
anſwer he received was that the ſenate and people of Rome de not eafily 


forget either ſerwices or injuries. Net ſiace Bocchus repents his miſcondudt, 


they forgive him. But as to their friendſhip and alliance, it is incumbent 
on him firſt to deſerve is by ome important ſervice. 

Sylla and Marius wanted to be continued in their employments, 
the one as proconſul, and the other as proqueſtor. The former was 
commiſſioned to give Bocchus to underſtand what that important 
fervice was, which the republic expected from him. Sylla was a 

rſon of great (eloquence : yet it was a difficult taſk to perſuade a 
Eng to betray his father-in-law, his friend, his ally. Bocchus re- 
mained long in ſuſpence whether he ſhould deliver up Jugurtha to 
Sy lla, or Sylla to jugurtha; but fear at length prevailed, and Jugur- 


— by tha was facriticed, Under pretence of coming to a conference, where 
Bocchus, and he was to negotiate a peace between him and Rome, Bocchus drew 
delivered up him into an ambuſh, cut his attendants in pieces, and ſeizing on bis 


to the Ro- 


mans. 


Czpio reco- In Tranſalpine Gaul, the conſul () 


vers To- 
loſa, 


perſon, delivers him up to Sylla, who carried him to Cirtha, where 
the Roman army was ſtil} in winter quarters, and from thence he was 


ſent to Rome. 

Toloſa () by intelligence, a city which had been heretofore an 
ally of the Romans, but had furrendered itſelf to the Cimbri, 
after their victory over Craſſus. He gives it up to be plun- 
dered by the ſoldiers, and appropriates to his own uſe the greateſt 
part of the immenſe treaſure (n) which the ſuperſtition of the Gauls had 
conſecrated to the temple of Apollo. It was obſerved that Czpio, and 
thoſe who ſhared in the plunder of this ſacred treaſure, all their 
days miſerably, Hence came the proverb, be has had ſome of the gold 


of Tolgſa, when ſpeaking of a very unfortunate perſon. 


| (7) During the conſulate of Cæpio were born two great men, viz. Pompey the 
Great at Rome, and Cicero at Arpinum, in the territory of the Yolſci, 


(nm) Now Toulos ſe. 
4#) This treaſure is ſaid to have amounted to a hundred thouſand pounds weight of 


gold, and as many of ſilver. Some writers ſay, that the Te#oſages brought it from 


Delphi, after plundering the temple of Pythian Apollo; but Strabo, Pauſanias, 

Polybius aſſure us that not one of that ſacrilegious race returned home, but were all 
extirpated : moſt likely this treaſure was dug out of the filver and gold mines, with 
which the country of the Te#»ſages, according to Strabo and Pauſanias, formerly 
abounded, 648. 
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TT Y 648. . 
Surely Cæpio's avarice and rapines were not known at 
when he was declared | in Narbonne Gaul. It fell to the lot 


of the conſul Cnewus! Manlius, a man whoſe character was ſtill more 
contemptible, to be joined with him in command. Theſe two ge- 
nerals happening not to agree, ſeparated their forces; which brought 
the republic into greater danger than ſhe had ever been ex to 

fince the foundation of the city. A great number of the Gauls, pro- 

voked at the plundering of the temple of Apollo, had joined the 

Cimbri ; this would have been a formidable army, even to abler ge- 

nerals than Cæpio and Manlius. Their armies were attacked at the 

ſame time, one by the Gauls, and the other by the Cimbri; and 

were both cut in pieces. Fourſcore thouſand Romans and ales Coxis and 
periſhed on this fatal day; oaly ten foldiers eſcaped with the two ge- Mallius de- 
nerals; the reſt were either lain in battle, or hanged up by the bar- tes dy 
barians, who had made a vow to ſacrifice the priſoners, as well as all 2 Gaul. 
the ſpoils they took, to the gods, The money found in the to 

camps was thrown into the Rhone, with the baggage of the Romans; 

and the horſes were drowned. 

The conſternation which this defeat occaſioned in Rome, was in- 
creaſed by the ſpreading of a report that the enemy were preperiug to 
paſs the Alps. In order to put the capital into a ſtate of defence, all 
the young men able to bear arms were obliged to inliſt. On this 
occaſion fencing maſters were introduced into the Roman camp, under 
the name of campi dofores, to inſtruct the young ſoldiers how to handle 
their arms, though hitherto they had been only employed in teaching 

ladiators. All this was managed by the conſul Rutilus: for Czpis 
had been recalled and depoſea ; and after a ſeties of mis ſortunes, 
died at length of miſery in priſon (e). 

Marius is choſen conſul the ſecond time, though he was ſtill in Marius a 
Numidia, 2 his new conqueſts. Thus the republic broke ſccond time 
through alt rutes, in order to place this general, in ſuch a critical con- * 
juncture, at the head of her armies: for it was not only againſt law to 
raiſe an abſent perſon to the conſulate, but likewiſe to chuſe him couſul 


a ſecond time till te i years after the firit. 


| 649. 

The firt of January was a. glorious day to Marius, when he was His tri- 
veited with his {ſecond conſulate, and made a triumphal entry into un ph. 
Rome: on which oc at;on, NR was led in chains 
before the vittor's chariot. This prince, after being made a ſhew to 
the poputace from the wrinmphal gate to the capitol, was thrown into 


a dungeon, where he died at the expiration of fix days, of hunger Death of 
| Jugurtha. 


(„ This is the 1ccount given by ſome authort; but Cicero ſays in expreſs terms 
that Scrvillus Cæpio, being baniſhed Rome, retired to Smyrna. 
| 1 and 


| 
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and miſery (p). That part of his dominions which bordered upon 
Mauritania, was given to Bocchus ; that which Jay next to the 
vince of Africa belonging to the Romans, the republic reſerved for 
herſelf; and the reſt was divided between Hiempſal and Mandreſtal, 
inces deſcended from Maſiniſſa by concubines. 

The road into Italy had been open to the Cimbri and the Gauls ever 
finee their laſt victory; hence it was a matter of great ſurpriae, to ſee 
them turn off, without any a t reaſon, and direct their march 

Marius towards Spain. Marius, who had the conduct of the war in Gaul, 
appointed to found no other enemies, upon his arrival, except the Trdeſages, whoſe 
commant capital was Tolzſa. Againſt theſe people he ſent his heutenant Sylla, 
Gauls and Who defeated one of their kings, named Copillus, and took him pri- 
the Cimbri, foner. For his own part, he employed his time in diſciplining the new 
| levies, which he had ſent for from Italy, and from the ſeveral nations 

in alliance with Rome. 
The fecond The ſecond ſervile war in Sicily. It was occafioned by the horrid 
_ war jnjuftice of the prætor P. Licinius Nerva, who refuſed to execute a de- 
Sicily. cree of the ſenate, whereby all men of free condition, whom the pub- 
licans had brought by force from the Eaſt into Sicily to cultivate the 
lands which they farmed of the government, were ordered to be ſet at 
liberty. The malecontents choſe a ſlave for their king, whoſe name 
was Salvius, of Italian extraction, to judge by the Latin termination 
of his name: but, to ingratiate himſelf with his ſubjects, moſt of 
whom were Orientals, he changed it for that of Tryphon. He was 
ſoon in 2 condition to lay fiege to Morgantia, a ſtrong city on the 
banks of the Simæthus (7), where he defeated the prætorian army, 
that was come to raiſe the ſiege ; and he would have taken the place, 
had it not been for the vigorous defence made by the flaves of the 
town, encouraged by a promiſe of liberty. The prætor the 
execution of this promiſe ; and this ſecond act of injuſtice ſo incenſed 
thoſe brave men, that they all deſerted to the enemy. Tryphon ſeizes 
on Triocala (), a ATTY place, and makes it his ordinary reſi- 
dence : his army, at that time, amounted to upwards of thirty thouſand 

men. 

At Rome the tribune Domitius transferred the power of electing 
the pontifices and augurs from their own college to the people: in re- 
turn for which ſervice the people ſoon after created Domitius Summuz 
pontifex. Marius is continued in the conſulate, and command of the 
army in Gaul. There is reaſon to think, that a remarkable inſtance 
of his impartiality in the adminiſtration of juſtice, which was tranſacted 


8 _ 


f 72 Livy informs us, that as ſoon as the triumph was over, he was carried back to 
priſon, and there ſtrangled. His two ſons ſurvived him, and ſpent their lives in cap- 
tivity at Venuftum. 

(r) A river that runs between Lentini and Catania, and now called La Giarretta. 

(-) A town in the ſouthern part of Sicily, on the river Ihr, and now called 


Tres). 
8 before 
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and that Sylla ſerved the next year under Catulus (), who was col- 


| — name of Camargue, which the neighbouring diſtrict bears, is a corruption of caſſra 
1 mm. 
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| before the whole army the laſt campaign, conduced very much to his 

gaining the ſuffrages at Rome: this does him too much honour 

do paſs unnoticed. Marius had a favourite nephew, named C. Lucius, The equity 
who ſerved under him as legionary tribune, a man of great valour, but of Marivs in 
extremely addicted to unlawful luſt : he was even ſo abandoned, as to Þisnephew's 


offer to force a young ſoldier, who, finding no other way to get out of * 
his impure hands, drew his ſword and killed him. Nobody would 
undertake to defend the young man at his trial: however he had the 
courage to relate the whole matter himſelf to the conſul, who not 

only judged him innocent, but moreover worthy of praiſe and reward ; 

nd accordingly with ceremony gave him one of thoſe mili- 

crowns, or garlands, the uſual prize of extraordinary valour. In 

to judge of the impreſſion which ſuch an action muſt have made 

on the — we ſhould recollect how zealous they were on all 


occaſions to avenge the cauſe of injured chaſtity. 


650. 

In Sicily the prætor Lucius Licinius Lucullus, after defeating the The ſlaves 
flaves in a pitched battle, miſcarries in the ſiege of Triocala. Tryphon deſeated in 
no longer commanded in that town, having abandoned it in a coward. Sti. 
ly manner after the battle, This man died the enſuing year, and was 
ucceeded by a courageous ſlave, named Athenio, who after having in 
* — to erect a ſovereignty himſelf, came and ſerved under 

on. 
e year paſſed on without hearing any thing of the Cimbri in 
Gaul. At this time Marius had leiſure to employ his troops in dig- 
ing a canal, in order to open a new mouth for the river Rhone ; 
the old one being ſtopped up with heaps of ſand and mud, which 
hindered the tranſports from coming up to his camp with proviſions. 
This canal was called Foſa Mariana (1), and there are till veſtiges of p,, 
it in a village named from thence de Foz. He detaches Sylla againſt + 
the Marſi, a new ſwarm of Germans, who are ſuppoſed to have come 


from the banks of the Lag () to join the Teutones; but Sylla 


made uſe of no other force that of eloquence, to prevail on them The Mart 
to.come over to the Romans. And perhaps this new kind of glory gained over 
raiſed Marius's jealouſy ; for it is certain that they parted ſoon after, by Sylla. 


legue 


* A tt 


(s) It began at the Rhone, a little below the city of Arles, was carried croſs the 
fields of Crau, beyond the village of Fox, and ended at the tower de Bowe, or d' Em- 
boue : it has now for many ages been ſtopt up with ſand and mud. Some think that 


t) The river L.ippe in Weſty halia, 

This was Quintus Lutatius Catulus, a famous orator, hiſtorian, and * 
and greatly commended by Cicero. He wrote hiſt rrical memoirs of his conſulate 
after the manner of Xenophon, and employed his leiſure hours in poetical perform- 
ances, Aulus Gellius. has preſerved one of his epigrams on a youth named Theo- 

tinus, 


The Ro- 


mans de- 
feated by 
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legue with Marius in his fourth conſulate. It is very extraordinary 


that this dignity ſhould have been fo often coufcrred ſucceſſively on 
the ſame perſon.” In order to ſucceed in ſo tender a point, Marius 
had recourſe. to intrigue and artißce. He coicerted the matter with 
the tribune; Saturninus, ſo as to make a ſhew of refuſing a dignity, 
which ho paſſionately deſired. This game was ſo artfully played, that 
Saturninus publicly called him à traitor, for reſiſting the will of the 
peaple, and refuſing, to ſerve his country. The multitude were 
duped.: but what determined the ſenſible part of the citizens to join 
with the reſt, was the undoubted intelligence they had received, that 
the Cimbyi and the Gauls had been driven out of Spain by the prætor 
M. Fulvius, with the aſſiſtance of the Celtiberians, and that they were 
returned to Gaul with a view of joining the Teutones, and pouring 
their whole force into Italy. 
wy _ - 
Athenio, chief of the rebel ſlaves in Sicily, defeats the prætot 


C. Servilius; and takes poſſeſſion of his camp. After this he forms an 
attack upon Meſſana, in which he miſcarries ; he then lays ſiege to 


e ſlaves in Macella, and. makes himſelf maſter of that place. The Cimbri and 


Sicily, 


rius, that conſummate general, had poſted himſe 


the Teutones ſeparate ; the former take a circuit to enter Italy at the 
extremity of the Eaſtern Alps, towards the country of the Can (x) ; 
the Teutones and the Gauls direct their march by the Weſtern Alps, 
acroſs Tranſalpine Liguria. But in order to ſtop their paſſage, Ma. 

ein a k ind 0 Hand, 
which was. formed on one fide by the ſea, on the other by the Rhone, 
and on the third by a new branch of that river, which, as we have 
already mentioned, his men had lately dug with immenſe labour. 
There he ſecurely waited for a favourable opportunity of coming to an 
engagement with the enemy. Nothing could force him from thence, nei- 
ther the complaints of his own ſoldiers, nor the inſults of the barbarians, 
nor the challenge ſent him by a Teutonic officer, a man of a gigantic 
ſize, to whom Marius ſent for anſwer, that if he was in a burry to die, 
he might go and bang himſelf, He did not quit this ſtrong hold, but to 
follow the enemy, who after conſuming all their proviſions were 
obliged. to decamp, in order to draw ncarer the Alps. Their army 


doubt very much whether t 


— „ * 
— — 
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tiaus, which he produces as a maſter- piece of elegance and politeneſs; guibus (i. e. 
verſihut) mundtus, womuſtins, limatris, preſſi vs, Gravum, Latinumwe, nibil quicguam e- 
periri puto, Noct. Att. lib, — 9. I ſhall tranſcribe the verſes themſelves, but 

ey will anfwer che idea which thoſe who are judges 
of Latin poetry, may conceive from the extraordinary commendation of Gel- 


lius. ö 
| ArtFvit ibi animus, credo, ut ſolet, ad Theotimum 
Dewenit. fic eft, perfugium illud babet, 
Quid f non interdixem, ne illunc fugitivam 
Mitteret ad ſe intro, ſed magis ejiceret ? 
Thimus queeſitum werum me if ſi teneamur 
Formido, quid ag»? da Venus cenſilium. 


x) The inhabitants of Carmola. 


was 


* 
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was ſo numerous, that they were fix whole days in marching by the 
Roman camp; on which occaſion they cried out to the ſoldiers on the 
ramparts, by way of derifion, / you nal meſage: for your wives, wv 
ſhall quickly deliver them at Rome. Marius fave m the trouble : he 
came up with the enemy in the neighbourhood of Aix in Provence, 
and engaged at firſt with the Gauls, on the banks of the little river 
Cenus (y), and obtained a complete victory. Two days after this, Marius 
he defeared the Teutones with prodigious ſlaughter. Marius obtained — the 
both theſe viQories by the precaution he had taken in drawing up his nd the 
troops in battalia on the oY of a hill, with orders not to flir, Teutones. 
but there to wait for the enemy: he knew that the natural impatience 
of thoſe barbarians would not permit them to defer the attack, not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantage of the ground. Hiſtorians, leaſt ſuſ- 
ed of exaggeration, make the number of the enemy ſlain, or 
taken prifoners in thoſe two battles, amount to a hundred thouſand. 
3 vor citizen done more important ſervice to the republic than 
Marius; and never was citizen more gloriouſly rev/arded. The ſoldiers 
made him a preſent of all the booty ; the officers crowned him with 
laurels ; the people created him conſul a fifth time; and the ſenate 
ſent meſſengers to him with the decree, which gave him leave to 
triumph ſt is ſaid that upon reading the decree, he declared he 
would not accept of a triumph, till he had made his viftory com- 
lete, by defeating the Cimbri as well as the Teutones ; and he was 
fo fortunate as to ſucceed in this alſo. 
652. 
The Cimbri did not come down the Noric (2) Alps till the be- 
ning of this year: as there was a great likelihood of its being 
remarkable for battles, the augurs gave a re attention to 
every extraordinary event, that was uſually looked upon as ominous. 
Among the enormous crimes which the Romans thought neceſſary to 
expiate, hiſtorians mention the parricide committed by Publicius 
Malleolus, who killed his mother. Some authors take notice of this 
parricide as the firft that was ever committed in Rome; if fo, the 
puniſhment of this unnatural crime was invented for him. The cri- 
minal was ſown up in a leathern ſack, with a dog, a cock, a viper, p,,ifment 
and an ape, and fo thrown into the Tiber (a. A new kind of of parricide, 
expiation was alſo practiſed, which conſiſted in loading a goat with 
the public execration, and then driving him out of Rome through the 


— 


(JJ Now the Aro, | 

(z) The Noric Alps were ſo called from Noricum, a part of old Illyricum, border- 
ing upon Bavaria and the country of the Griſons. 

(a) Another enormous crime, which had never been heard before this time, was 

of mutilation; a ſlave having mutilated himſelf, in imitation of the prieſts of 

Cybele. But the ſenate, apprehenfive of the conſequences of ſo dangerous a deluſion, 
baniſhed the eunuch for ever from Rome, Diod, Sic, The borro of this crime ſeems 
to be intirely loſt among the modern Romans. 
. gate 
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— called Nevia : a ceremony which ſeems to have been borrowed ' 
m the jewiſh religion. 9 4 
Catulus, who was only proconſul, waited for the Cimbri on the 
banks of the Atbeſis (b), intending to diſpute their paſſage: but the Ro- 
man ſoldiers were ſeized with fuch a panic, upon the approach of the 
barbarians, that they fled ſhamefully before the enemy in ſpite of their 
officers, and did not think themſelves ſafe, till Catulus made them 
repaſs the Po. Marius is recalled from Gaul, and declared com- 
mander in chief of the forces of the republic; upon which, he joins 
his troops to thoſe of Catulus. Battle in the plain of Vercellz (c), 
Battle of where the Romans obtain a complete victory over the Cimbri. This 
Vercellz, in plain, and the day of battle, had been fixed upon by Marius, in 
which the conſequence of a challenge for that purpoſe from the enemy; hence 
—— ge. the two armies were equal in this reſpect, only the coofel had the 
ind by * precaution to draw up his troops in ſuch a manner, that their backs 
Marius, were turned to the ſouth. The ſun ſhining at noon with violent heat, 
had ſuch an effect upon thoſe barbarians, accuſtomed to the northern 
ſnows, that they were ſcarce able to hold up their bucklers to defend 
their faces; ſo that they were ſoon defeatcd with a moſt terrible 
ſlanghter : hiſtorians reckon the number of ſlain to have been a hun- 
—. and twenty thouſand, and that of priſoners ſixty thouſand, The 
Romans were obliged to fight a new battle when they came to the 
enemy's camp : here the women were incloſed in a kind of entrench- 
ment formed by carts and waggons, from whence they diſk 
ſhowers of darts againſt friends and foes with equal fury; and 
upon being refuſed ſuch conditions as became their ſex, they either 
died fighting deſperately, or laid violent hangs on themſelves. 'Thus 
the formidable nation of the Cimbri, who ſeemed ready to ſwallow 
pay Italy, were almoſt intirely deſtroyed by the loſs of a fingle 
ttle. | 
Affairs would in all probability have taken a very different turn in 
regard to thoſe people, had they marched directly to Rome after the 
flight of Catulus. Florus pretends, that they would have made them- 
ſelves maſters of that capital with as much eaſe as the Senones after the 
battle of Allia. What hindered them, was the promiſe they had 
given the Teutones, not to attack Rome, till they had joined them 
in Italy. They were ignorant of the defeat of the latter till a few 
days before the battle of Yercellz, when upon ſending their ambaſſa- 
dors to Marius, with offers to lay down their arms, if he would 
aſſign lands in Italy to them and their brothers (for thus they called the 
Teutones) Marius gave an inſulting anſwer ; as for your brothers, you 
need not trouble your heads about them; they are poſjifjid of lands, 


— 


— — — 


(b) Now the Adige; it riſeth in the county of Tyrol, paſſeth by Trent, and running 
through Verona, emptieth itſelf into the Adriatic, 
le) A city of Piedmont, ſtill called Vercelli, ſituate on the river Sęſſi, or Seffitis, 
near the Campi Raudii, where the above battle was fought, bi 

g i 
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evhich I have a them; and thoſe lands they ſhall poſſeſs for ever. 
As a proof bh he had been ſaying, he ſhewed them the chiefs 
of the Teutonic army in chains. 

At Rome the people gave the whole honour of the battle of Ver- 
cellæ to Marius, though it was due to Catulus and Sylla, if we can 
credit the authorities quoted by Plutarch. Marius and Catulus tri- 
umphed together ; but the people made a great difference in their Triumph of 
demonſtrations of reſpeR to thoſe generals: __ offered up libations Marius and 
to Marius as to a deity, and gave him the glorious title of third Catulus. 


founder of Roms ; as formerly that of /econd founder was conferred on 


illus, after his vidory over the Gauls. Catulus erefts a temple 
to the fortane of this day; and Marius builds another to Honour and 
Virtus, purſuant to a vow each of them had made in the laſt battle. 
'The contempt which Marius had for the polite arts, was viſible on this 
actaſion: he cauſed the abovementioned temple to be built by a Roman 
archite&, of common ſtone, and without any ornament : beſides, he 
ed only for form ſake at the public games, with which he was 
obliged to entertain the people the day of the dedication of his temple ; 
and then he immediately withdrew. 

_ Aquilius, the collegue of Marius in his preſent conſulate, was in- Aguilius 
truſted with the conduct of the war in Sicily, which had been expoſed puts an end 
to the depredations of rebellious ſlaves ever ſince the defeat of the to the ſervile 

Servilius. He determined at length this war ſo ſhameful ““ 
to the Roman name by a ſingle combat with Athenio, whom he laid 
dead on the ground, after he had been wounded himſelf in the head. 

Out of that great multitude of ſlaves, who had taken up arms, there 
remained only a thouſand, who ſurrendered themſelves by compo- 
ſition along with Satyrius their commander: the conſul gradually 
deſtroyed al the reſt, either by famine or the ſword. It is ſaid that 
the Romans loſt a million of ſlaves in this and the preceding war. 

Marius obtains a fixth conſulate, by money, and by the intrigues of Diſturbances 
that ſame L. Apuleius Saturninus, who had ſerved him fo well on the like at Rome. 
occaſion two years before. The conſul, out of gratitude, enters into 
a ſtricter connexion with Saturninus than ever, and lends him a hand 
to aſſume a ſecond tribunate by violence. Saturninus, by means of 
Marius's ſoldiers, cauſes A. Nonnius one of che tribunes for the fol- 
lowing year to be aſſaſſinated, and gets himſelf elected in his ſtead at 
a tumultuous aſſembly. 


| 663... - 
Saturninus inſults the ambaſſadors of Mithridates king of Pontus, 


and being called to an account is acquitted by the ſenate through fear 
of the people. 


Theſe violent proceedings plainly ſhewed the melancholy ſituation 
of the republic, oppreſſed by a perpetual conſul, who had taken care 
to get himſelf a collegue to his own mind, one Lucius Valerius Flac- 
cus, a perſon of weak abilities, eſpecially if compared to ſuch a man as 
Marius. Ever ſince the people had begun to ſplit themſelves into fac- 
40 tions, 


356 


The agra- 
tian law 
revived. 
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tions, and to ſell their ſuffrages, the elections were all decided at Rome 
by 3 or open force: the rem was now a market- place, here 
public offices were ſold to the higheſt bidder; and now a field of battle, 
where the ſtrongeſt was ſure to obtain the victory. Saturninus was all 
powerful at thoſe meetings; among other things, he undertook to re- 
vive the ian law, ordaining the diſtribution of lands, and the 
ſettling of ſeveral colonies : he carried his point by means of the coun- 
try tribes, who being more particularly concerned in that law, came 


to blows with thoſe of the city. and drove them ont of the forum. 80 


little did Saturninus diſguiſe his ſenttments, that when the nobles, in 
order to break up the afſembly, told him, tur they brard it thander (4), 
which, according to law, ought to ſuſpend all proceedings for that day, 
he anſwered cooly, well, if it thunders now, it will be a florm preſently, 
unleſs you are quiet; and indeed, the affair ended at laſt in a ſtorm of 
blows. Metellus Numidicus is condemned to baniſhment at the inſti- 
ow of the factious leaders, for having refuſed to ſwear to the ob- 
ſervance of the agrazian law; which was a ſnare laid by his enemies, 
knowing that he was a man of that character, a: not to approve of a 
law obtained by violence. All this was managed by a kind of triumvirate, 
viz. by Marius, who, as hath been already mentioned, had quarrelled 
with him in Numidia ; by Saturninus, whom he had ſtigmatized when 
cenſor, in 651; and by Servilius Glaucia, who was in the ſame caſe. 
This Glaucia ſtood for the conſulate of the following year; but as he 
had a competitor of far ſuperior merit in Memraias, Saturninus to 


Rebellion of get rid of him caufed him to be aſſaſſinated, and then broke out into 
Saturninus. Open rebellion. | 


This laſt ſtep ruined him. The ſenate, at an extraordinary meeting, 
as in times of the greateſt danger, paſſed one of thoſe decrees, which 

ave the conſuls unlimited power to do whatever they judged proper 
Ar the public welfare, Marius being obliged to abandon his old 
friends, beſieges the capitol, whither they had retired with their 
adherents: they ſurrender to him upon promiſe of ſaving their 
lives. Accordingly he would have faved them; but the le in 
their fury fell upon the rebels, and tore them in pieces. All the 
acts of Saturninus's tribunate were repealed, except Le ſentence pro- 
nounced againk Metellus; bur Marias's faction, and the tribune 
P. Furius, whom Metellus during his cenſorial office had deprived of 
the equi ſtrian rank, obſtinately oppoſed his recall. 


— 


5 
1 


(4) Thunder was one of the ſeveral ſorts of auguries mentioned by authors; as whe- 
ther it came from the right, or the left; whether the number of ſtrokes were even or 
d. In taking this augury, the obſerver ſtood upon a tower, with his head covered, 

a gown peculiar to his office, called Lena, and turning his face towards the eaſt, 
marked out the heavens into four crempla, or quarters, with a ſhort ftraight rod, called 
dituws, only a little turning at one end. Some thunders were called brata fulmina, 
which portended nothing ; and others fatidica, which were ominous ; but none were 
ſuch, valeſs confirmed by another of the ſame ſort, 


654. 
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Furius was accuſed before the comitia by Canuleius, one of his 
lacceſſors, of ſuch a. number of . crimes, that the . Killed 

him upon the ſpot, without waiting to hear his defence. Metellus is Metelius 
alſo recalled from exile. © kd recalled, 
The tribune Sex. Titius is condemned to baniſhment, becauſe a 

ortrait of the ſeditious Saturninus had been found in his houſe : 

beades he was grown odious to all well · meaning citizens, in conſe- 

aence of his attempting to revive the Gracchian law, the ſource of 
8 many troubles. Titius was a pretty good ſpeaker, but he was 


foiled by the celebrated M. Antonius. | 


655. 

The eloquence of this orator triumphed ſtill more gloriouſly in the Floquent 
affair of Manius Aquilius, who was accuſed, and even convicted of det nce of 
having plundered the Sicilians after his victory over the rebel ſlaves. — 
His cauſe ſeemed the more deſperate, as he had neglected to ſollicit — 2 
the judges, and to appear before them in a mourning habit, ſuc 
as the accuſed were accuſtomed to wear, in order to excite com- 
paſſion. This very circumſtance Antonius moſt artfully laid hold 
of, by repreſenting his client as a man ſuperior to all fear: He 
then put the ye mind of his expeditions againſt the enemies 
of his country, of the honourable wounds he had received in different 


engagements, and tearing open Manius's gown, he ſhewed to the 


whole aſſembly the ſcars with which the body of that brave general 
was covered. Such oratory was irreſiſtible ; even the rough ſoldier 
Marius, who ſat as one of the judges, was moved to that degree as to 
ſhed a few tears: in ſhort Aquilius was acquitted. This is a very remark- 
able fact, as it plainly ſhews, according to M. Rollin's obſervation, 
«« that the eloquence of the bar among the Romans was very different 
« from ours; and that if our pleading is more nervous in argu- 


«* ments and proofs, theirs by taking bolder flights had more of 


« the ſublime.” Soon after this trial, Marius went into Aſia, to 
avoid being witneſs to the acclamations with which Metellus was re- 
ceived at Rome: the people treated him in the ſame manner as at 
his return from Numidia, ſo that he made a kind of triumphant 


The conſul Didius is ſent to Hither Spain again? the Celtiberians, The conſul 
who had taken up arms again ſince the departure of the Cimbri, Pidivs ſent 


Didius was five years employed in quicting this province; at which“ Spin. 


time Sertorius, whom we ſhall often have occaſion to mention, ſerved Sertorius 
under him in the degree of legionary tribune, which he owed intirely ſerve: under 


to his valour, for he was a man of no family: and now he had leifure En. 


enough to diſtinguiſh himſelf by further exploits, | . 
656. 


Marcus Antonius is created cenſor with L. Valerins Flaceus. The 


ſtrike M. Duronius out of the liſt of ſenators, for having abuſed his 


2 authority, 


Defence of 
Nor banus, 


authority, when tribune of the people the ing year, b 
curing he repeal of a law, eV raped} peer. Re 2 
tables. Duronius got it repealed, as partaking of the ru of anti- 
* victims are forbid by order of the ſenate. 1 
that Cæſar afterwards reviyed Sis murdering practice; and Pliny re- 
lates, that even in his time feveral of thoſe horrid facrifices were exhi- 
bited, to the ſhame of humanity, 


© 254, - 7 
Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica (e), having neathed his 
kin A e Ras. they lay a Tad tribute on rs inhabitants, 
and grant them their liberty. Cytenaica had been wane bn be 
r- kingdom of Egypt; but it 'was diſmembered from it by 
| my Phyſcon, in favour of Apion his natural ſon. The Ro- 
A it to a province, under the adminiſtration of z 


mans 
prætor. 
| 658. 
A law made at the motion of the conſuls Licinigs Craſſus and 
Mucius Sczvola, to put a ſtop to the uſurpation of the right of 
Roman citizenſhip, It ordained an inquiry to be made again 
thoſe who falſely pretended to be Roman citizens; and that even 
ſach as were bora at Rome of ſoreign parents, ſhould-be ſent to their 
reſpective countries, This law, juſt and reaſonable, was one 
of the principal/cauſes of the fal wer of the allies, which broke out 
three years after. The conſul Scevola diſtinguiſhed his orſdip by 
plc rnb 


the vigorous ſtand he made againſt the extortions of che 


| Province of Aſia. 


We meet with nothing remarkable this year, except the famous 
trial of Norbanus. This man, who had been formerly tribune of the 
people, was accuſed by P. Sulpicius Rufus, a yonng - orator af great 
1 utation, of having incurred the guilt of high treaſon, by R's 
Tedition in the comitia : the fact was proved; and among other wit- 
neſſes, the ancient prince of the ſenate, M. ZEmilius Scaurus, ſhewed 
che marks of a cut which he had received on the arm with a lone. 
Upon this occaſion M. Rollin obſerves, that the Roman judges look- 
ed upon themſelves rather as arbiters of life and death, than a 
miniſters of the law : and this reflexion ſeems to be confirmed by the 
particulars which Marcus Antonius himſelf gives of his pleading, in 
Tully a. Oratore : I begged of the judges to take into conſideration 


* dt n 441 N r 


4%) A country of Africa, betwirt Marmarica and the port of Sabis, now called 
. The capital was Cyrene, or Cyrenæ, now Cairaan, one of the five which enade 
8 lis. This place abounded with bennein, whence Catullus called it, Laſe- 
Piri feras Cyrenas, a 
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« my age, the public em with which I had been honoured, 
««/ the — which perhaps I had done to — — and laſtly. 
«6- the fincere and deep concern with which they me affected.” 
What ſhould we think, ſays M. Rollin, of a council, who for want of 
and ar „  ſhould' plead his age, his fervices, and his 
ſorrow, to prejudice the judges in favour of his chent'? Hat Marcus 
Antonius proceeds; and what he ſays further, ſcems ta corroborate 
this reflection. I begged they would not refuſe me a favour, which 
«4 was the firſt I ever aſked of them, &c.” No doubt but this orator 
was & perſon of too much fenſe, to aſk a favour of men that could not 
grant it, orat leaſt that did not think they had a right to grant it, 
Father Catrou chferves, that this was the firſt time that perſons of 
the firſt nobility were admitted iato the college of tribunes; amon 
whom at this time were to be feen the names of Sextius, Marcellus, 
Junius Brutus, in a word, citizens of the firſt diſtinction. IF 


660 


% 


$39 


Sylla is raiſed to the pratorſhip, which had been refuſed him the Sylls made 


preceding y. 
willing he thould 


yiouſly diſcharge the office of ædile, in hopes 
that by meaus 


his connexions with Bocchus king of Mauri. 
tania, he would entertain them with ſome African wild beaſts 
at the public games, If this was their view, they had reaſon to 
be fac led Sylla made them ample amends during his prætorſhip, 
when he entertained the circus with a combat between à hundred lio 
and ſome Mauritanian hunters uſed to this kind of fighting. Czfar 
Strabo, a perſon commended by Cicero for his vein of pleaſantry, 
pretended that Sylla had bought the prztorſhip; and he taxed him 
with it very agreeably one day, when Sylla threatened to let him feel 
the weight of his office: you /ay right, anſwered he with a ſmile, your 
office is really yours, fince you purchaſed it. 


661. 2 


to cuſtom, was named to the government of the 


nation, with the conſent of the Romans. The famous Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, a prince more known in for his cruelty, than 
even for his great exploits, had deſtroyed all the princes of the royal 
8 of Cappadocia, either by aſfaſſination or poiſon, and placed a 
ſon of his own upon the throne, under the guardianſhip of Gardigs 
ane of his courtiers, Againſt this Gordius, Sylla was obliged to fight ; 
and one fingle battle determined the affair. Before he Aſia, he 
received an em from the king of Parthia, who deſired to conclude 
222 with the republic. On this occaſion he behaved with ſuch 
and at che ſame time with fo noble an air, that one of the 
ſanders by could not help ſaying : either this man is at projent, or 

Jags will be, lord of the avorld. 5 
2 


Ruti- 


year, for no other motive, than hecauſe the prople were Petr. 
* 


0 vince of to the go- 
and had the glorious commitlion of reſtoring Ariobarzanes to vernment of 
the throne of Cappadocia, to which he had been elected by that A6. 


as after ſpending the firſt year of his prztorſhip in Rome, $yils named 


Rutilius 
vnjuſtly 
baniſhed, 


The ſocial 


3 


was one of the moſt ſhocking ; for they really could reproach 
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. Rutilius, a conſular perſon, is unjuftly accuſed of extortion. It is pro- 
per here to obſerve, that the knights were ſtill poſſeſſed of the judiciary 
power at Rome: and of all the injuſtices ever laid to their very this 
utilius 
with no other crime than his having oppoſed, in conjunction with Mu- 
tius Scævola, the exactions of their brethren the publicans. Among 
his accuſers was Apicius, a perſon moſt infamous for gluttony. 
Rutilius weathered the ſtorm like a man ſuperior to fortune, and 
who deſpiſed alike her favours and frowns. At that time there were 
ſeveral in Rome, who made profeſſion of philoſophy ; but the num- 
ber of thoſe who acted up to their profeſſion, was very inconſidera- 
ble. Rutilius was one of this number: he retired to Aſia, where the 
inhabitants received him as their deliverer ; and it is to be preſumed 
that in this retirement he wrote his Roman hiſtory in Greek, which 
is loſt,. as well as the memoirs of his life. , Some years after he re- 
fuſed to return to Rome, when the people recalled him. 
The cenſors Lucius Licinius Craſſus, and Cneus Domitius /Enobar- 


bus forbid the Latin rhetors to follow their profeſſion. Craſſus him- 


ſelf gives the reaſon of this decree in Cicero's treatiſe de Oratore, 
where he takes notice, “that thoſe maſters only taught their diſciples 
% to ſpeak with too much liberty and freedom, which ought always 
to be avoided, even when we have the beſt things in the world to 
« ſay.” The Latin rhetors came into vogue again, as had been the 
caſe at the time we have been now mentioning, in regard to the 
Greek rhetors, who had been formerly expelled from Rome, 


662. 
Beginning of the ſocial war, or the war of the allies, which is 


war breaks ſometimes called alſo the Marſian war, becauſe the Marſi had a prin- 


out, 
Occaſioned 
by the 
ſchemes of 
Druſus tri- 


dune of the 


people, 


cipal ſhare in it. Their diſcontent was occaſioned, though unde- 
ſignedly, by the promiſe which the young tribune Livius Druſus had 
iven, of admitting them all to the full privilege of Roman citizen- 
ip a promiſe which it was not in his power to obſerve. The ſame 
tribune had formed ſeveral other ſchemes, which proved ineffectual: 


but his principal deſign was to reſtore to the ſenators the judiciary 


wer, which had been conferred on the knights; or at leaſt to ſhare 
it between thoſe'two orders. With the fame view he had, in concert 
with the ſenate, endeavoured to render himſelf agreeable, not only to 
the people, by propoſing to give away a certain quantity of corn 
among the poor, and to make a new diftribution of lands ; 1 * alſo to 
the allies, promiſing to inveſt them with the- privileges of Roman 
citizens. e whole ſucceeded, except the laſt article. Moſt of thc 
citizens pretended it would be ſtriking at their privileges, if they were 
obliged to extend them to ſuch a multitude of alles The latter 
maintained that they aſked nothing but what was juſt and right, in 
deſiring to be admitted to the right of ſuffrage, and to have a in 
che government of a ſtate which they had helped to aggrandize. At 
length they had recourſe to arms; and Pompeius Silo, one of the lead- 


ing 
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ing men among the Marſi, advances towards Rome, at the head of 
ten thouſand men. Druſus being conſidered as the author of all theſe 
troubles, is aſſaſſinated. There is reaſon to believe that he had Druſus 
no bad intention, were we to have no other foundation than his *Uaflinated, 
nerous behaviour to the conſul 2 his bittereſt enemy, to 


whom he ſent notice of the plot which the allies had formed, to mur- 
der him and his collegue during the ceremony of the Feriæ Lating. 
Philippus requited him very ill for that ſervice, being ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected of having had a ſhare, together with the ſenator Q. Servilius 
Czpio and the tribune Q. Varus, in the murder of Druſus. He gets all 
Druſus's laws repealed by the ſenate, as having been paſſed inauſpi- 
ciouſly. The knights by this method having recovered the judiciary 
power, ſummon the principal ſenators before their tribunal, under 
pretence that they encouraged the rebellion of the allies. The chief 
— involved in this accuſation, are Cotta nephew to Rutilius; 

urus prince of che ſenate; and Marcus Antonius the orator. Cotta 
went into baniſhment of his own accord, Scaurus extricated himſelf 
out of danger by his firmneſs, and Marcus Antonius by his eloquence. 
The orator Craſſus was dead when theſe troubles firſt broke out, 


The allies ere& themſelves into a republic, and pitch upon Corfinium, The allies 
a town in the country of the Peligni, for their capital. ere they eſta- erect them- 
bliſh a ſenate, and chooſe two conſuls, and two prators who were to ſclves into 0 


command the troops under the conſuls. 
663. 

In order to quell the revolted provinces, Rome was obliged 
to increaſe the number of her generals. The ſeat of the re- 
bellion was chiefiy in Samnium, and in the country of the Mark : 
the conſul Rutilius was ſent againſt the former, and his col- 
legue, L. Julius, againſt the latter. Several excellent generals were 


appointed under them, with a power of commanding in chief occaſio- 
nally, like proconſuls ; of which number were Marius aud Sylla. 


theſe ſhattered armies was given to Marius, who did nothing conſide- 
rable : whether it was owing to prudence, or to the natural cautiouſ- 
neſs of old age, for he was now fixty eight, he continued a long time 
in his entrenchments, in the preſence of the enemy, who inſulted him 
with impunity, Pompedius Silo, one of their conſuls, coming to 
challenge him to fight, cried out aloud, / you are a great general, 
Marius, <vhby don't you fight ? All the anſwer he made, was; but if you 
are a great general, don't you compel me to fight ? Fortune envied 
him the only opportunity he had to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; for after he 


had defeated the Marrucini, who attacked him in his camp, Sylla The Marru- 
paſſing accidentally that way, fell upon the runaways, cut them in cin defeated 


leces, and reaped almoſt the whole glory of the day. Marius refigns 


s command, under pretence of illneſs. 
Fl Zz 3 Is 


Rutilius comes to an engagement with the enemy, contrary to the Conſiderable 
opinion of Marius; but is defeated, and killed. Czpio, one of his advantages 
lieutenants, meets with the ſame fate ſoon after. The command of ie by 
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The conſul In Famnium, the conſul L. Julius obtained à ſignal victory, though 
H. Julius preteded and followed by conſiderable loſſes The magiſtrates of 
Samdium, Nome had laid afide the badges and ornaments of their dignity, upon 
- - _ --- hearing the news of Rutilivs's defeat, according to the cuſtom obſerved 
in times of the heavieft calamitits; and did net reſume them till 
After the news of tno-her victory, obtained by Cn. Pompeius, who 
commianded in Ficerym. How fatal would it have been to Rome, 
had the allies continued to be victorious ! No doubt but ſuch a number 
of vations, ſubje& to her dominion, would have etnbraced the oppor- 
tunity of throwing oft the yoke; and then ſhe would have been in 
ow the Tame condition, às when flic firſt uutertook the conqueſt of 
—— right | The ht of Roman eilizenſhip is granted to the ſeveral nations that 
— eontinued faithful to their alliance. This was an excellent method to 
granted to bind them to their duty, and to reclaim the reſt : but why did not 
the faithful the tepyblic begin with 1t ? 
allies, *' Sertorius, though he had as yet been inveſted with no command 
Gallant of bis war, till acquired a great devl of honour in it, He was qumtlor 
Sartorius. in Ciſalpine Gaul bat as ſoon as he fulfilled his commiſſion his 
W T led him to the feat of war, where be was wounded and loſt an 
eye: but ſo far frem complaining of this accident, he gloried in it as 
& fingular happineſs; I Hull ever, ſaid he, wear a provf of my courage, 
more conſpicuous by far than crowns and * 


2 66% 
This as well as tie d1 „was uctive of a num- 
ber of very bloody 1 ins — 2 hed. — 
and more cruel war in the Roman history. The particulars moſt 
worthy of our, attention are the expeditions of two conſuls, 

The Mari and thoſe of Sylla. The conſuls ſacceſtively defeat the Marſi. Por- 

defeated. eius was Killer] in one of thoſe engagements, by a dart diſ- 

| charged at him, as was ſuſpected, by young Marius, in revenge 
_ for the affront which the coniul bad offered his father, in boaſt- 

ing that Marius had not performed greater exploits than him- 

ſelf, The preceding year On. Pompeius, then only lieutenant 

| v0 ad laid fiege to the city of Aſculum, which the Ro- 

s were very defirous of chaſtifing, becauſe it was the firft that 
committed hoſtilities. This year he appeared before it again, but 
could not take the place, till he deftroyed an army of ſixty 

An army of thouſand Marſi, who had marched to relieve it. About the fame 

Marſi time bylla made himſelf maſter of Buyranum, a ſtrong city, where 

deſtroyed. the Samnites held their general aſſembly, With this exploit he finiſhed 
the moſt glorious; or perhaps the moſt fortunate campaign he had 


| Great ad- made yet; for he himſelf allowed that fortune had always a greater 


vantages ob- ſhare in his ſucceſſes, than military fkill : in ſhort, he loved to hear 
_ himſelf called the fortunate Syila. Among the ſeveral exploits which 
”—_— ro he performed this year, we muſt reckon the taking a great number of 

important towns, the reduction of the Hirpini, and two conſiderable 


viciories over the Samnites. At 
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| Aſellio, the pre- Urbanus, is murdered 

day by a body of uſurers, for endeavouring 
their exations. This horrid crime eſcaped unpu- 
too much the cuſtom of thoſe iniquitous times. It 
upon this occaſion (g) the tribune M. Plautius Sylva- 


power: it was enacted, that each tribe d chuſe 
citizens, indifferently out of the order of ſenators, 
—_—_— to take cognizance of civil cauſes. The 
L. Julius Czfar, conſul of the preceding year, and P. Craſſus, 
ight new tribes out of the allies, who received the right 
ip: at the ſame time they made a regulation, that theſe 
not be admitted to give their ſuffrage, till the 
voted ; ſo that the latter had ſtill intirely the advan- 
It is obvious that this plan was borrowed from that of Servius 
in diftributing the centuries. 

Cn. Pompeius was honoured with a triumph, 


— — who had only recovered w 
republic. Sylla is choſen conſul for the enſuing year, nowith- 


665. 


Theſe two men ſeemed to have been born enemies to each Civil war 
Other, ſo different were their temper and diſpoſition, though they had between 


the ſame abilities and paſſion for war. Marius, bred among plowmen 
and ſbepherds, by the roughneſs of his manners betrayed the meanneſs 


of his education his aukward air, his diſagreeable voice, his fierce of Marius 
looks, his haughty addreſs, had I them extremely ſorbid- and Sylla. 


ing. Sylla, on the other hand, was of noble parents, 

received an excellent education, ſo that all his actions were 
wich an air of urbanity, The former was violent and 
overbearing, and ſeemed to bid defance to the whole world. 
The latter with all his vices had a winning deportment, and 
by Rudying to „ gained the affections of the people; till 
he raiſed to the bigheſt pitch of fortune. ius con- 


* * 7 * — K — — 


(e) This is a miſtake of our author, the ler Plautia or Platia de vi was made by 
P. i , tribune of the in the year 675, in the confulate of Catutus and 
Lepidus. Upon the death of Sylla in that year, Lepidus, being of the Ma- 
nan faction, attempted to ſet afide the laws of Syſla, and was oppoſed by Catulus, of 
the oppoſite party. This occafioned great difturbances in the city, and Lepidus hav- 
ing been expelled from thence, and afterwards killed in Sardinia, Catulus joined 
with Plastius in paſſing this law. It was defigned againſt thoſe who attempted any 
force againſt the Rate or ſenate, or uſed any violence to the magiſtrates, or appeared 
armed in public upon any ill deſign, or forcibly expelled any perſon from his lawful 
pollefſion. The puniſhment affigned to the convifted, was aguee & iti interdifiie, 
Szer, in Julio, Cic. pro Milone, Sigon, de 7 

b 4 tracts“ 
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paſſed, 4 wi publics. By another law of the ſame The low d 
ſenators recovered poſſeſſion at of part vi Pie 
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f tracts a friendſhip with the tribune P. Sulpicius, to get the com- 
mand of the army, which was to be employed * Michri- 
dates, though» the ſenate had conferred it on Sylla. The ſocial war 
was in its decline, and may be ſaid to have been abſolutely put an end 
to by the death of Fompædius Silo, who had been the very ſoul of 

it: he was defeated and taken priſoner by the lieutenant general 

Cecilius Pius. | | 

The firſt ſtep the tribune Sulpicius took, was to admit all the 
allies, 'that had been honoured with the right of Roman citizen- 
ſhip, into the ancient five and thirty tribes. This privilege had 
been granted to the allies as fait as they laid down thei arms, fo that 
the new comers were conſiderably more numerous than the an- 
cient citizens. Sulpicius therefore was become abſolute maſter of 

"The people the ſuffrages (a), and found no difficulty in obtaining what he aſked 

appoint Ma- fur Marius. Sylla was encamped before Nola, in Campania, when 

1 —_ of the indignity offered him, he aſſembles his troops, 

Afia, reminds them of the vidlories they had obtained under his com- 

2 mand, ſets before their eyes the rich ſpoils they ſhould gain in the 

war with Mithridates, and exaggerates the diſgraceful campaign of 
Marius, that very Marius whom, contrary to all juſtice, Sulpicius 
wanted to make their commander. Immediately a general ſhout 
ſpreads through the whole army, et us go to Rome, and avenge the cauſe 
| o oppreſſed liberty. The trumpet ſounds, the troops march towards 
Sylla ome with colours flving ; and after 'a faint reſiſtance from Marius's 
arches to adherents, they make themſelves maſters of the capitol, The next day 
ome, Sylla aſſembles the comitia, and obliges them to paſs a decree, im- 
porting, © that Sulpicius's laws ſhoald be declared void and null; 
« that henceforward no law ſhould be propoſed by the tribunes, till it 
had been approved by the ſenate ; and that the comitia, in the field 
« of Mars, ſhould not for the future be held by tribes, but by cen- 


de. th. . 4 —_ —_ 
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4] During theſe diſturbances, Sylla was recalled from the camp before Nola to 
reſtrain the inſolence of Sulpicius; and the conſuls having aſſembled the ſenate 
in the temple of Caſtor, the furious tribune let looſe a band of ruffians upon them, 
which obliged the conſcript fathers to make their eſcape, Sylla being claſely pur- 
ſued, took ſhelter in Marius's houſe, who, though naturally cruel and revengeful, 
did not chuſe to imbrue his hands in the blood of a conſul who had taken refuge in 
His houſe.” He therefore let him eſcape by a back door; after which Sylla repaired 
in all haſte to his camp near Nola. 
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ids; Sylla's collegue. But he ſoon met with his deſerts ; for having 

en betrayed by one of his flaves, his head was brought to Rome, 
and fixed upon a ſtake, over againſt the roſtra, a fatal omen of the fol- 
lowing proſcription. Marius, the fon, eſcaped by ſea to Africa, His 
father's adventures are too well known to need a 
will ſuffice to mention, that after having long wandered about the 
country, abandoned by his friends, ſtripped of every thing, and o 
preſſe with hunger, he was diſcovered and ſeized by Sylla's ſoldiers, 
in the marſhes of Minturnæ, where he had hid himſelf up to the chin 
in water : thence he was removed to Minturne, and contin to be 
beheaded in priſon ; but his preſence and ſpeech difarmed the execu- 
tioner. The Minturnienſes, ſtrack with this adventure, furniſhed him 
with a ſmall veſſel to carry him over to Africa, where he joined his 
ſon near the ruins of Carthage. It was ſome conſolation to him, to 
contemplate the remains of that once formidable city, which had un- 

one, like himſelf, the moſt cruel viciſſitudes of fortune ; but he was 
ſoon obliged to quit this melancholy retreat. On the one hand, the 
rztor of Utica; and on the other, Mandreſtal, an African prince, 
who, with the conſent of the Romans, reigned over of Numidia ; 
were determined to facrifice the two Marius's to Sylla and the ſeuate. 
But they embarked juſt at the time that a troop of horſe were going to 
ſeize them, and ſpent the winter in a ſmall iſland in the neighbourhood 
of Africa (6). 

Sylla's example, in rendering the ſoldiers too ſtrongly attached to 
his perſon, was of dangerous conſequence. Nothing was more 
common, than to hear people ſay, te troops of ſuch or 2 a general; 
but there was no longer any mention made of the troops of the re- 

blic, 

"The proconſul, Cn. Pompeius Strabo, cauſes his ſoldiers to aſſaſſi- 
nate the conſul Q Pompeius, who was come to ſucceed him in the com- 


mand of the army. 
666. 


Cinna, one of the new conſuls, was entirely devoted to the popular Cinna is 
faction; but his collegue, Cn. Octavius, held with the ſenate; ſo that choſen 
it was natural to expect new diſturbances between them. The former conſl, 


undertook to revive the tribune Sulpicius's law, for putting the allies 


upon a level with the ancient citizens, On this occaſion, a violent gurbances. 


ſedition was raiſed in the Campus Martius, and a battle enſued, in which 
ten thouſand of the new citizens were killed, and the reſt were obliged 
to abandon the city, together with the conful Cinna. The ſenate paſs 
a decree, by which he 1s diveſted of his conſular dignity, and L. Cor- 
nelius Mer ula is appointed to ſucceed him. Cinna has recourſe to 
the allies, and in a ſhort time raiſes an army of thirty legions, allies 


— 


% The i0land of Cercina, which lay near the little Syrtis, and is now known by 
the name of Cereara, 
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and Roman malecontents ; which enabled him to recall Marius and 
the other exiles. Sertorius, who had followed the fortune of Cinna, 
lef aut of affection to him, than hatred to Sylla, diſapproved of this 
ſtep ; for he looked upon Marius, though old and proſcribed, as a 
perſon whoſe revengeful temper was to be dreaded: Rome is blocked 
up by*Cinna, imconjunGion with Marius, Papirius Carbo, and Serto- 
rius, each of whom commanded a ſeparate corps. 'The latter begin: 
hoſtilities againſt Cn. Pompeius Strabo, under the walls of Rome; on 
which occaſion two brothers meeting in the heat of the action, one 
kills the other without knowing him (c). Cinna undertakes to get 
Pompeips Strabo aſſaſſinated; but the prudence and valour of y 
Pompey:faved his father's life. Heaven puniſhed the crimes of Pom- 

ius Strabo in a more ſignal manner: a terrible plague carried of 
eleven thouſand of his men in a very ſhort time; and the general him- 


{elf was killed with lightning. 

The ſenate having been reduced by famine and deſertion to treat 
with Cinna, and to acknowledge him as conſul, he entered Rome 
in a triumphant manner, at the head of his army. Marius 
ſtopped at the gate, ſaying with a farcaltical tone, that it did not 
become a baniſhed man to return to Rome wwithout being recalled. Cinna 
marched directly to the forum, aſſembled the people, and made 
them paſs a decree for that purpoſe. Marius entering the city, gave 
orders for thurdering all thoſe who came to ſalute him, and to whom 
he did not return the civility (4). The moſt illuſtrious ſenators 
were maſſacred by the command of this cruel old man; their houſes 
were plundered, and their eſtates confiſcated. His guards (e) were 
about fix thouſand of the moſt deteſtable banditti in Italy, who carried 
their luſt, cruelty, and avarice, to ſuch exceſs, that at length Cinna 
and Sertorius took a reſolution to exterminate them; and accordingly 
they were ſurprized in their quarters in the night, and all deſtroyed. 


Mn — — 
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(e) Hearing the voice of his dying brother, he ran to embrace him, but find- | 


ing him ready to expire, he killed himſelf with the ſword, which was yet tained with 
the blood of his brother, This moving accident ought to have given the Romans a 
diſtaſte for civil wars, but faction and party had hardened their hearts. 

{) On this occaſion Plutarch obſerves that the moſt ſacred ties of friendſhip and 
hoſpitality were not proof againſt treachery: yet N that general deſection, the 
fidelity of the ſlaves of Cornutus deſerves to be retorded. Cornutus had retired 
to his country houſe, and his ſlaves obſerving a company of ſoldiers hovering 
about the neighbourhbod, concealed their maſter in the moſt private manner; 
then taking up the body of à perſon, whom the tyrant's officers had juſt mur- 
dered, they. carried it to the houſe, bung it up by the neck, put a gold ring 
on the finger, and ſhewed it in that condition to the Gldiers, pretending it was the 
dody of their maſter, They buried it ſoon after with great pomp and ſolemnity, 
and by this innocent ertifice, ſaved their maſter Cornutus, and conveyed him into 
Gaul, 

(e) Plutarch calls them Bardiæant, a name which has greatly puzzled the com- 
mentators; but perhaps it may be a fault in the text, and inſtead of Baghaive, the 
abovemes tioned Greek author wrote Megiaivs, that is the Marian, or life-guard of 


Marius, 
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wp the victims, whom Marius ſacrificed to his fury, we reckon Profcrip- 
chiefly Marcus Antonius, who drew tears even from his aſſaſſins; | ap 
c O 


ſenator P. Craſſus, who killed himſelf, after ſeeing one of his 
ſons murdered in his own preſence; Q. Lutatius Catulus, who 
triumphed over the Cimbri along with Marius; and Cornelius Merula, 
who had been ſubſtituted as conſul in the room of Cinna, and who had 
abdicated fo generouſly, when the ſenate entered into a treaty with the ty- 
rant. Merula being high on of jupiter, went to the temple of that 
go", and ordering his veins to be opened, died in his pontifical chair, 
which no Roman ſat till ſeventy ſeven years aſter his deceaſe. The 
heads of the ſenators till reeking with blood, were ftuck up before 


tze roſtra, where, as an ancient author expreſſes it, they continued to 


form a kind of dumb ſenate, who nevertheleſs demanded vengeance. 
Cinna on the other hand exerciſed his * on his collegue Ofta- 
vius, whom he cauſed to be beheaded; and of his own authority 
he named himſelf and Marius conſuls for the following year. 


667. 


At length death put an end to the cruelty of this bloody tyrant, in Dexth of 
the fifteen) or ſixteenth day of his conſulate : he was carried of by a Marius, 


diem per, which he had brought upon himſelf by exceſſive drinking, 


to ſtifle the remorſe of conſcience (-). His crimes may be ſaid to have His cha- 
deſerved all the rigour with which fortune perſecuted him in the latter racer, 


end of his days: yet if we recolle& the glorious ſervices he had 
done bis country, it muſt be allowed that he merited ſome of the 
favours, which that goddeſs had heaped upon him in the former part 
of his life. Though he had nothing amiable in his character, he was 
adored by the common people, becauſe he courted their favour, in 
order to ferve his own ambition. Without any other good quali- 
ty than that of an excellent commander, he had long figured 
as the greateſt man in Rome: this was owing to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, when his country, threatened by an inundation 
of barbarians, was obliged to place him at the head of her ar- 
mies; and men always appear great in proportion to their ſer- 
vices. The roughneſs of his manners was not the conſequence of 
reflection or realon, but of the meanneſs of his education. He was 
of a ſanguinary diſpoſition, which made him the ſcourge of hu- 
manity ; and when his country had no more enemies, he grew formi- 
dable to his fellow citizens. In ſhort, he was out of his ſphere, 
When he had done fighting with the Cimbri and the Teutones, 
againſt whom he was well matched. 


The hopes of the nobility, and of the few remaining ſenators, were Repinning 
all now centered in Sylla; but he was at a great diſtance from dome, «f the Mis 
while theſe bloody ſcenes were tranſacting. He had embarhed (or the the datie 
Faſt the beginning of the preceding year, at the head of five le ions, 
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(p) A remedy ſcarce known in thoſe dave, but too common in ours, 
q and 
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# and with the title of proconſul : there he found the affairs of the 
republic in a very bad ſituation. Mithridates had ſeized the oppor- 
tuaity of the ſocial war, to carry on his conqueſts in Aſia : he not 
only aimed at . which had been given by the Romans to 
Ariobarzanes, but likewiſe at Bithynia, where Nicomedes, the grand- 
ſon of Pruſias, ſwayed the ſceptre under the protection of the republic. 
The commiſſioners ſent by the Romans to examine into affairs on the 
ſpot, did but increaſe the evil by their unſeaſonable pride; ſo that the 
two nations came to an open rupture. Mithridates after aſſiſting his 
ſon-in-law Tigranes king. of Armenia, to repoſſeſs himſelf of Cappa- 
docia, appeareth on the borders of Bithynia, at the head of an army 
of two hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and forty thonſand horſe. 

Mithridates Nicomedes is defeated, and dethroned; and it was only a day's 
dethrones york for Mithridates to beat all the little detachments, which the 
— Roma commiſſioners, and L. Caſſius proconſul of the province of 
Pergamus, had under their command in different places. The Afiatic 

rovinces, ſubject to the republic, ſoon ſubmitted to the King of 

Generel —— and this conqueſt was followed by a general maſſacre of all 
waſlacre of the Romans in thoſe parts, to the number of upwards of fourſcore 
the Romans. thouſard. Manius Aquilius, a conſular, and chief of the Roman 
commiſſioners, paid very dear for his infolent behaviour to Mithridates. 

This proud conqueror led bim about the country upon an afs, and 

obliged him, by blows and whipping, to proclaim aloud, that he was 
Aarhus, beretefore Roman conſul. At length, he brought him to Perga- 
mus, where he ordered melted gold to be poured down his throat, to 
revenge, as he ſaid, the wrongs which the Pergamenians had ſuſtained 
by the avarice of the Romans, The univerſal defeRion that followed, 
and the fury of this general maſſacre, plainly ſhew how greatly the 
people were tired of the Roman yoke, Of all the towns in Aſia, 
none but Magneſia and Rhodes continued faithful to the republic. 
Mithridates came in perſon to lay ſiege to Rhodes, and was obliged to 
raiſe it. But he was ſoon indemnified on the fide of Greece, a great 
number of the petty ſtates of that country having ſubmitted to 
Archelaus, one of his generals; and among the reſt, the famous city 


—_— of Athens, ſeduced by the declamations of one Ariſtio a ſophiſt. 

rite e This was the firſt place that Sylla attacked. Archelaus, though 
Gon tr far ſupcrior in numbers, could not maintain his ground againſt the 
Athene. Roman legions, Sylla drove this general before him, and laid ſiege 


to Athens and the harbour of Pirzum, which formed as it were a 
ſeparate town of conſiderable ſtrength. But the year being expired, 
and money beginning to fail in the Roman camp, Sylla, ever fruitful 
of expedients, had recourſe to one of a very extraordinary nature. 
Tais was to order all the rich utenſils of gold and filver in the temple 
of jupiter at Olympia, of Apollo at Delphi, and of AÆſculapius at 
Epidaurus, to be delivered up to him by way of loan: after 
tiey had been melted down, and converted into money, he ſaid 
by way of. jeſt; that he was confident of viclory, ſiuce the gods them- 
felves ha! ondertakien te pay his troops, Neither did he 2 * the 
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famous walks of the academy and the Lyceum; ſince he ordered the 
trees to be felled for the uſe of military machines. It would be too 
tedious to enter into a detail of the ſeveral means by which he reduced 
Athens and the Piræum; the chief were valour and perſeverance. 
Yet it muſt be allowed, that he was much indebted to the ingenious 
contrivance of two of the inhabitants, with whom he kept a ſecret 
correſpondence, and who gave him notice of every thing that paſſed in 
the town, by means of leaden balls which they flung into his cam 
with a fling. Athens at length was taken by ſtorm, and plundered, Athens 
and the inhabitants were all put to the ſword : the ſlaughter was ſo taken by 
t, that according to the accounts of hiſtorians, the market-place — 
was like a pool of blood, which roſe ſo high as even to overflow * "ee 
the ſuburbs. The city was preſerved out of reſpect to the muſes, 1 
whoſe ſeat it had been, as it aſterwards continued, for many ages. | 
Ariſtio, who during the ſiege had behaved in the moſt tyrannical man- 
ner, was almoſt the only perſon that eſcaped from the maſlacre : he 
retired to the caſtle, where the want of water obliged him to ſurren- 
der. Sylla commanded him to be put to death with all his tyrannical 
accomplices ; and Archelaus being obliged ſoon after to evacuate the 
Piræum, the proconſul ordered it to be ſet on fire. 
Sylla marches out of Attica towards Bœotia to meet Mithridates's 
generals, who having made forced marches in hopes to come time 
enough to raiſe the lege of Athens, at length joined Archelaus. 
Battle of Chæronea. Sylla had concerted his meaſures ſo well, that he Pattle of 
obliged the enemy to ſight upon a rocky ground, where their nume- Charonea, | 
rous cavalry, and chariots armed with ſcythes, in which their chief BY by | 
force conſiſted, could be of no uſe: the ſlaughter was terrible * f 
on the field of battle, but ſtill more fo in their camp, where the 
legionaries entered pell-mell with the flying enemy. It is ſaid, that 
on thoſe two occaſions, a hundred and ten thouſand of the enemy 
were killed, and only twelve on the fide of the Romans; a moſt 
amazing inſtance of Sylla's felicity, if the account however be not 
exaggerated, Mithridates ſends another army into Greece, under the 
command of Dorylaus ; and Archelaus joins the latter with ten thouſand 
men, whom he had ſaved after the battle of Chzronea. Battle of 
Orchomenus. This time the enemy had the whole advantage of the Battle of 
ground: the plain of Orchomenus, where the two armies engaged, Orchome- 
was ſmooth and level, conſequently well adapted for the evolutions ru, gained , 
of the enemy's cavalry, and for their chariots armed with ſcythes. = by 
Sylla, notwithſtanding, took ſuch precautions, that he had but little | 
to apprehend from that quarter ; for he encloſed the enemy with ditches | 
and trenches, which he ſtrengthened with redoubts ; and the moment 
the battle began, he placed his ſecond line behind paliſades. As ſoon 
as the chariots advanced to attack the fir{t line, it retired all of a ſudden 
ugh the intervals left between the paliſades; and at the ſame time, 
the archers and ſlingers throwing a vaſt ſhower of darts and ſtones upon 
the horſes and charioteers, obliged them to fly. The attack of the 
cavalry was more diſficult to ſuſtain, for they had like to have deter- 
WF mined 
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mined the victory in fayour of the Afiatics ; but it declared at length 
for the Romans, and was followed by the taking of the enemy's camp. 
Greece All Greece returns under the Roman government, Several nations 
reduced. of Af revolt againſt Mithridates, becauſe of the cruchies ' which 
| he had lately exerciſed againſt the Gallogrecian tetrarchs, and the 
inhabitants of the iſle of Chios, merely upon ſuſpicion of being 
Mithridates attached to the Romans. Mithridates is to ſue for peace, 
ſos for and makes propoſals to Sylla by means of Archelaus. The articles 
ls of the treaty are drawn up, importing, that Mithridates ſhould eva- 
| euate all thoſe countries, which were not heretofore ſubject to his do- 
minion ; ſhould furnifh Sylla with a fleet of ſeventy ſhips ; ſhould deli- 
ver up all the Roman priſoners and deferters, and pay a certain ſum to 
defray the expences of the war. Mithridates was not in a hurry to 
ratify this treaty. 
668 


Valerius He was in hopes that the arrival of L. Valerius Flaceus, who had 

Flaccus ap- juſt landed in Greece with two legions would make ſome alteration 

_— in his faveur. PFlaccus had been choſen by Cinna the preceding year, 

Sylla. to ſucceed Marius in the conſular dignity, and was appointed to 

eommand the troops in the Eaſt in che room of Sy!la, with a com- 

miſſion to notify to that general a decree of the ſenate, by which he 

was declared an enemy to the republic, if he refuſed to obey. 

Things were likely to come to this extremity, and the two Ro- 

man generals to wage war againſt each other; and this is what Mi- 

— e — But we muſt not — — to ſee the ſenate 

in a manner againſt Sylla, t all their hopes were 

centered in this 3 8 — to act An; eom- 

iance with Cinna, who was abſolute maſter of Rome. The begin- 

ing of this year he declared himſelf conſul the third time, without 

blip comitia, or obſerving any of the uſual formalities, and 

choſe for his collegue Cn. Papirius Carbo, one who was an accom- 

rm all his iniquity. He had conferred the dignity of cenſors on 

Perpenna, and M. Marcius Philippus; the expelled his 

uncle Ap. Claudius from the ſenate, becauſe of his attachment to the 

nobility. Theſe ſame cenfors took a lift of the citizens, who were 
found to be four hundred and ſixty three thouſand fit to bear arms. 

Valerius Caius Flavius Fimbria, lieutenant to Flaceus, flirs up the army to 

Flaccus ain mutiny againſt their general, decleres himſelf chief commander in his 

by his lieu- ftead, and puts him to death. When Flaccus firſt entered upon his 

_— Fin- conſulate, he paſſed a moſt unjuſt law, which diſcharged all debtors from 

* any obligation to their creditors, upon paying one fourth of what they 

owed. By this ſtep the conſul pretended to remedy, in ſome meaſure, 

the ſcarcity of ſpecie, oceaſioned by the civil wars, and by the loſs of 

Afia and Greece; but he rather increaſed than diminiſhed this ſcarcity, 

fince he rendered it more difficult to borrow. Another counterfeit re- 

medy was uſed on this Sccaſion, namely, debafing the value of ſpecie. 


Fimbria's 
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| bria's qualities were bravery and experience, With 
the two 99 he undertook to carry the war 

ainſt Mithridates into Aſia, while Sylla was employed in repulſing Fimbrig 
Thracians, who had made incurſions into Macedonia. _ — 
gained a complete victory over this prince's ſon, who had the ſame = fg fl. 
name as his father, he laid fiege to Pergamus, where the king of chridates. 
Pontus then reſided, and from whence he obliged him to retire to 
Pitane, a ſea · port town. As he wanted ſhips to intercept Mithndates' Mirhridates 
retreat by ſea, he had recourſe to Lucullus, Sylla's quzftor, who wa. veſicged in 
in the Agean ſea with a good fleet, which he had been two years P:tane by 
collefting a—_— allies ; but he refyſed to ſend any ſuccours to e 
bom 


Fimbria, w deteſted for many reaſons. Mithridates makes From 
his eſcape by ſea to * wh-nce be 
The bad ſituation of this prince's affairs obliges him to deſire ag Les Þis 


interview with Sylla, which is held at Dardanus a city of Troas. * 
There he ſubmits to the ſeveral conditions, that had been ſigned And con- 
by Archelaus. cludes a 
Sylla had concluded this peace with no other view than to fall peace with 
Fitubria, whom be overcame without fighting. Upon the . 
of Sylla's army, Fimbria's men paſſed over to the oppoſite 8, mar- 
camp, and deſerted their general; for he was univerſally hated, not ches againft 
only for the great cruelties he had committed at Rome, n he ated Fimbria, 
as miniſter of Marius's revenge; but for his enormous oppreſſions in 
Ala, where he behaved as a public robber, neither paying a | 
to the laws of war, nor to thoſe of nature. He kills Kimſetf Fimbria kills 
through deſpair. Sylla raiſes a contribution of twenty thouſand talents Pimiclt, 
on the cities of Aſia, and quarters his ſoldiers in their houſes, to 
puniſh their infidelity to the Romans. A moderate chaſtiſement, 
which proved fatal however to the Romans, by corrupting them with 


debauchery, drunkenneſs, and extravagance. 


669. 

Sylla ſets ont on his return to Italy. Cinna, who had declared Sylla ſets 
himſelf conſul the fourth time with Carbo, ſent a detachment to out upon his 
meet him in Dalmatia ; but the reſt of his army refuſed to embark, iti. © 
A violent mutiny happened, on account of young Pompey, ho 


. 

ſenate therefore ordered him to 

conſals of the following year in — 
uſn 


— CEE CER 
— — 
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Several ar- nſual ſorms; and he thought proper to obey: but be took care to get 
— 1 two perſons nominated, who were intirely devoted to his intereſt, 
Sylla. et aA 670. | 
Sylla lands Sylla lands in Italy with all the confidence of a conqueror, who was 
in Italy. marching to chaftiſe a parcel of rebels. There were two hundred 
= thouſand men to oppoſe him, while he had only forty thouſand under 
his command; but be depended greatly on the affection of his troops, 
as well as on his own perſonal bravery and good fortune, After 
He defeats making = of peace in vain to the conſul Norbanus, he attack; 
the conſul him in his camp, {feats him, and takes fix thouſand priſoners. 
Norbanus. This victory draws almoſt all the nobility over to his fide, at the head 
of whom was Q. Czcilius Metellus, ſurnamed Pius, from the great 
love he had always ſhewn to his father. Sylla was at a geater loſs 
how to extricate himſelf from the other conſul Cornelius Scipio, who 
had ſurrounded him with a multitude of flying camps, which prevented 
him from ſtirring. In this diſtreſs he had recourſe to artifice ; for he 
8 to be deſirous of peace, and a truce was agreed upon, 
uring which his ſoldiers found an opportunity to ſeduce the whole 
conſular army. Scipio was greatly aſtoniſhed, when Sylla's troops 
entered his camp one day without reſiſtance, and joining familiarly 
— oa with his own ſoldiers, came and took him bs his nt, — him 
0 ee- to Sylla. Upon hearing this news, Carbo ſaid : Sy/la as againſt us 
1 heb 6 a fox and as a = but the fox is more formidabl than — 12 
It was the fate of Cornelius Scipio to meet with adventures of this 
ſort; for no ſooner had he raiſed a new army, than he marched to 
meet Pompey, who had juſt declared for Sylla, and muſtered three 
legions in Picenum, wich which he defeated ſeveral conſular detach- 
ments: but the moment the action was going to begin, the conſul's 
troops went over to Pompey. cs 
Pompey de- We muſt reckon it no inconſiderable patt of Sylla's good fortune, 
— lor to have gained Pompey over to his fide, a general almoſt as fortunate 
J. as himſelf, and certainly his ſuperior in military virtues and amiable 
accompliſhments. Sylla . a very great regard for him even 
at that time, though he was but three and twenty years of age; and 
therefore he honoured him with the title of Inperator (, which the 
Roman legions gave but rarely to their ableſt generals. FRI 


* 


— 


(J) In the times of the republic, the title of —_ was an occaſional mark of 
honour, which the armies ſometimes beſtowed on their generals in their acelamations, 
and which the ſenate confirmed in favour of thoſe, who had dinguiſhed themſelves 
by ſignal victories. The general excelled all other officers, not only becauſe he was 
inveſted with the chief command ; but eſpecially as he was allowed the auſpicia, or 
the honour of taking omens, by the help of the divines, which made a very ſolemn 
ceremony in all military expeditions. - Hence they were ſaid, gerere rem ſuis auſpicits, 
and ſuis divis, But under the Cæſars, the title of imperator became a mark of ſove- 
reignty, The /egati commanded in chief under the general, and managed all affairs 
by his permiſſion, whence Cæſar calls their power opera fduciaria, Though _ 
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The conſuls draw near to Rome, in order to cover the capital, for 
which they began to be in pain fince the augmentation of Sylla's 
forces. Carbo having the command of a body of troops on that fide, 
enters the city, and once more becomes maſter of the ſenate and the 
comitia ; ſo that he gets himſelf named conſul the enſuing year, toge- Carbo and 
ther with young E Marius, the nephew and adopted fon of the young Ma 
celebrated Marius, and then only twenty fix or twenty feven years jane rugs 
age. * e 

The capitol was burnt the ſixth of July this year in the ſpace of one The capitol 
night, - by whom was never diſcovered. The citizens were ſoburm, 
much the more alarmed at this misfortune, as the fire pierced to the 
very cheſt under ground, were the Sibylline books were religiouſly 

erved, and reduced them to aſhes. Theſe accidents were ed 

upon as forerunners of the fatal events that followed, 


671. 

Sylla's lieutenant generals were ſucceſsful in every battle they fought. 
He ſecures the different provinces of Italy in his intereſt, by promiſing 
them the privilege of Roman citizenſhip. Young Marius beginning 
to look upon his affairs as in a deſperate way, orders Damaſippus, 
| eps of Rome, to murder all the reſt of the ſenators that adhered tocrueſty 

patrician intereſt : of this number were the pontifex maximus, of young 
Q. Sczvola, who was ſlain at the foot of the altar of Veſta, where he M94 
took refuge ; Carbo Arvina, a near relation of the conſul ; and 
P. Antiſtius, father-in-law of Pompey : his wife Calpurnia would not 
ſurvive him, but laid violent hands on herſelf. The battle of Sa- The battle 
cy_—_ (4), in which young Marius is intirely defeated by Sylla. of Sactipor - 
Of the conſular army twenty thouſand were killed on the ſpot, and tus, in 
eight thouſand taken priſoners. Sylla mentions in his Memoirs, Ach young 
that this great victory coſt him only three and twenty men. Marius pant 
flies to Præneſte, where Sylla orders him to be blocked up by Lucre- a 
tius Oſella, While he himſelf marches to Rome, and enters that city Sylla enters 
without any reſiſtance. Hiſtorians take notice that Lucretius Ofclla Rome. 
was a man of baſe extractlon, and that for this reaſon Sylla preferred 
him to ſuch'a number of patricians, who followed his ſtandard at 
the hazard of their lives. It is impoſſible to form a right judgment 
of men's eharactem, till they come to act without conſtraint. Sylla 
appears to have had ſentiments of gratitude and moderation, ſo long 


—— —— 
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firſt inſtitution was not ſo much to command as to adviſe, They were choſen cotn- 
monly by the conſuls, with the concurrency of the ſenate : their gumber was not 
certain, but is ſuppoſed to have depended on the pleaſure of the general, 
e) This place was in the neighbourhood of Signia, now Segni, in Latium, as ap- 
2 from Plutarch, who ſays, that the battle was fought wii Zi Appian 
peaking of young Marius, turns this word into Greek, dt Fuer int v Al- 
r Tbere is an elegant tmeſis of it in Lucan, lib. 2. 

am guot apud ſacri cecidere cadavera portum : 
But whether it was a town or a village, we are not informed by ancient hiſtorians, 
ealy that it was between Signia and Præneſte. 
| Aa — 


Teleſinus 


= * * 
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as he ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of his friends, and had reaſon to 
dread the power of his adverfaries; but as ſoon as he triumphed 
vver all oppoſition, he gave fall ſwing to his cruelty and ingratitude. 
Aſter the victory of Sacriportus, he cauſed all the priſoners of war, 
that were natives of Samnium, to be put to death, under pretence that 
their nation had been long the avowed enemies of Rome. Herev 
their countrymen took up arms, under the command of Pontius Tele- 


rite Samnite finus, and ſtruggled for ſome time againſt Sylla's good fortune. They 


Marian 
fact ion. 
The Sam- 
nite army 
defeated. 


Joins the 


vylla's | 
cruelty. 


His pro- 
feri ptions. 


firſt of all endeavoured to relieye Præneſte, then formed an attempt 


againſt Rome, in which they had like to have ſucceeded ; but were 
at length overpowered. The laft battle which Sylla gained near the 
Collatine gate, determined the fate of the Samnites and of Rome. 
Fræneſte ſurrenders ſoon "after, and young Matins, who had taken 
ſhelter in that city, orders a ſlave to, kill him. Carbo the other conſul 
ad abandoned Italy, and- retired. to Africa, immediately after the 
battle of Sacriportys, He was taken in the iſland, of Coflura (5) apd 
condemned to death by Pompey, whom Sylla commiſſioned to main- 
tain his faction i Africa an Sicily, In Spain, Metellus Pius had 
the conduct of the war againſt Sertorius, at that time prætor of the 
, ot" Abe Pa pe e 
; Sylla takes the Kan of Felix,, or Fortunate, which he would have 
more juſtly deſervcd, ſays: Velleius, had he ceaſed to lize the day, be com- 
Pleted li- „ pen The remainder of his life was one continued ſcene 
of injuſtice and cruelty. He ordered fix or ſeven, thouſand priſoners of 
war to be maſſacred in the Circus, though he had promiſed them their 
lives.  Theſerate. were then, aflenibled in the temple of Bellopa, which 
Rood near the Circus, and the fathers appearing to be greatly moved 
by the cries and. groans of ſuch a multitude of dying 1 0 he ſaid to 
em without being in the leaſt concerned, Is not your attention be diver- 
ed, * conſeript fathers, from what 1 am ſaying ; the noiſe you hear is occa- 


fond by & few rebels, whom 1 have ordered to be chaftiſed. Such a ſpe- 


cimen ſufficiently delineates the tyrant's character; ſo that we opght got 
to be ſurprized at the horrid profcription, that followed. Every day 
the names of perſons, whom he had devoted to deſtruction, were fixed 
up in all public places, Rome, and the ſeyeral provinces of Italy (). 
were ſtained with murder and Nlayzhter ;: the 8 who brought his 
- maſter's head, or the ſon who New his father, were rewarded. On this 
- occaſion Catiline diſtinguiſhed himſelf: after murdering his brother, 
whoſe name had been inſerted among the proſcribed at his defire, he 


* m 
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Ab or 552 an iſland in the Mediterranean, between Tunis and Sicily, and now 


J oy 5 Pamataria ; it is ſaid to be about thirty miles in circumference, 9 


(i) Plutarch mentions, that after the battle of Satriportus, twelve thouſand priſo- 
ners were inhumanly maſſacred in the preſence” of the tyrant; but that upon his except- 


N ing one out of the, number of the victims, becauſe he had former! entertained bim 
. . In his houſe, the generous Præneſtine rejected the offer, ſaying, [ ſcorn to oe my 


fe to the butcher of my country. 


undertouk 
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this, fince to have diſpl 


after, he was murdered. 
| 672. 


two conſuls 
.of pretors and 
days, and ſent word to the ſenate, that they muſt chuſe an interrex. 


The choice fell upon Lucius Valerius Flaccus, at that time preſident of 
the ſenate. The Romans flattered themſelves a ſhort while, that they 


were ”_—__ the 72 of recovering their liberty; but they were ſoon 
made ſenſible of their error. Sylla gave orders to Valerius to declare 


to the pe that it aua proper a dictator Soul be created; and that 
2 8 . 


this burden upon bim, he would accept 2 for the good of 


rehublic. people for an s, 
unlimited time. Hitherto there had been no inſtance of a dictator —_— 


the republic. ingly he is named dictator by 


undertook to inflit the moſt exquiſite torments on Marius Gratidianus. 
Accordingly this barbarous agent pulled out Marius's eyes, cut off his 
hands and tongue, broke his bones, diſlocated his joints, and laſt of 
all cut of his : as a recompence, Sylla gave him the command of 
the Gauliſh ſoldiers, who were employed in moſt of theſe cruel execu- 
tions. The number of thoſe who periſhed dy this proſcription, is faid 
to have amounted to four thouſand ſeven hundred, of whom two thou- 
ſand were ſenators pen — neither ought we to be ſurprized at 
Sylla or any of his friends, or even to be 
rich, was a ſufficient cauſe of praſcription. Plutarch relates, that one 
Q. Avrelins, who had never concerned himſelf in public affairs, hap- 
to ſee his name in the fatal liſt, inſtantly cried out, unhappy me / 
it in my Alban eflate that projcribes me ; and within wo or three minutes 


republic being fallen into an interregnum by the death of the 
of the preceding year, and by the expiration of the offices 
e aduyes, Sylla retired into country for a few 
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created by the people; and beſides, the adminiſtration of this office dickator. 


had been always limited to fix months. The very naming of a diQator 
might be 8s a third innovation; for this ſupreme dignity 
had not been conferred theſe hundred and twenty years on any citizen. 
Since ambition had taken place of patriotiſm, ſays father Catrou, 
1 it . ous to entruſt a ſingle perſon even with a tempora- 
7 1 Sylla appoints Flaccus his general of the horſe ; and 
N ula, and Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, men of his own 
reeably to his will. He orders Lu- 
.cretius Ofella to be beheaded for ſtanding for the conſulate contrary 
to his expreſs command, and in contempt of the law by which no 
man was to be elected conſul before he had ſerved the office of 
,prztor. To make the world believe that he intended to reſtore 


. Tullius 


the ancient conſtitution, be had revived this and ſeveral other laws, Hg. makes 


time, without an inte of ten = 3 another which reduced 
protectors of the rights 


Y, that which reuenched the extravagance of entertain- 
| Aaz ments. 


. fuch as that which empowered the college to chuſe new prieſts ; ſeveral good 
another which prohibited any perſon to be raiſed to the conſulate a laws. 


ments. But while he pretended to revive the ancient laws, it is plain 
his real deſign was to aboliſh all thoſe which might thwart his am- 
bitious views. Upon being named diQator, he got a law paſſed to 
ratify all his former, and all his future acts: 4 very umjuſt decree, ſays 
Cicero, uhich could not be ſo much as called a law. Another political 
ſtep which Sylla took, was to enfranchiſe a thouſand (4) ſlaves, 
who ſerved as his body guard. In the provinces he diſtributed 
the old legionaries, by whoſe aſſiſtance he had ſubdued Aſia, 
Greece, and Italy: and he beſtowed upon them the confiſcated 
lands of the towns which had declared againſt him. He decreed 
His tri- himſelf a magnificent triumph for his victories over Mithridates, 


umph, and which laſted two days, and was ſucceeded by the moſt pompous 


mew games that Rome ever beheld. He added five new members to 
me. each of the colleges of pontifices, augurs, and prieſts appointed to 
take care of the Sibylline books, the loſs of which he repaired to 
the beit of his power, by making an exact ſearch for all the copies 
extant (/). He created two new prætors, and ordained that hence- 
forward twenty quæſtots ſhould be annually choſen. It is to be pre- 
ſumed that he likewiſe increaſed the number of ſenators, ſince of a ſud- 
den he raiſed three hundred Roman knights to this dignity ; which would 
oblige one to conclude, in the contrary ſuppoſition, that there was not 
much as one of the ancient ſenators remaining. He enlarged the 


incloſure of Rome, an honour reſerved for thoſe who had extended the | 


| bounds of the empire. 

Pompey's In Africa, Pompey obtains a victory over Cneius Domitius Eno- 
ſucceſſes in barbus, Cinna's ſon-in-law, who is lain in the engagement. He 
Africa. carries the war into Numidia, againſt Hiertas, or Haar „king of 
part of that cvnntry. This prince had ſided with Domitius, but met 
with the fame fate as the latter, and his kingdom was given away 

to Hiempſal: the whole affair was tranſatted in forty days. 
_ Pompey obeys the order he received to return to Rome, notwith- 
' ſtanding the mutiny of his ſoldiers, who wanted him to*defpiſe the 
commands of the dictator. So pleaſed was Sylla with this behaviour, 
that he went out to meet him, and embracing him, gave him the 
syn gives ſurname of Great, which he did not aſſume himſelf till ſeveral years 
to Pompey after, when he had arrived to a full maturity of glory. For the 
1 preſent, thinking himſelf worthier of a triumph than of ſo grand a 
eat. title, he ſollicits ſtrongly for it, and meets with an obſtinate refuſal 
from Sylla : remember then, ſaid Pompey, that more e eworſhip the 
riſing than the ſerting ſun. Theſe words were not heard by the dictator. 
but upon their being repeated to him by one that ſtood by, he expreſſed 
a great ſurprize at his boldneſs, and then cried out bluntly, ler bin 


— 
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(i) Others ſay, ten thouſand, 
(1) He charged the quindecimvirs to make the above ſearch, and out of this 
collection, they formed a new book, which indeed was larger, bot not ſo authentic 
- how! originals that had been preſerved at Rome ever fince the time of Targuin the 


f triumph, 


being born in the year o 
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triumph, let him triumph. Pompey took him at his word; and this Pompey's 
was the firſt inſtance a private Roman knight was honoured with | 


a triumph. 
1 | 673. 


Fylla, though dictator, himſelf elected conſul in conjunction lla conſul 
with Metellus Pius. It is ſaid, that he took this ſtep to render himſelf — 
po ular, and to ſhew that he did not think the conſulate beneath him: — * 
2 the emperors afterwards, for the ſame reaſon, imitated his exam- 
ple. The laws he had paſſed were vigorouſly executed, peace and or- 
ger ſeemed to be eſtabliſned, and Rome, in appearance, enjoyed a 
perfect tranquillity, at the very time that the laboured under the molt 
cruel oppreſſion. The dictator choſe often to ſit on his tribunal, where, 
with very little regard to juſtice, he difpoſed of ſeveral rich inheritances, 
with the revenues of cities, and intire provinces, to comedians, dan- 
cers, and proſtitutes. It appeared, however, upon an occaſion of this 
kind, that he was a man of. wit and humour. A very indifferent poet 
happening one day to preſent him with a copy of yerſes, he ordered 
him a part of the effects expoſed to ſale, upon condition that he would 
ſcribble no more. We have already taxen notice, that Sylla's friends 
ſhared with him in the plunder of his country; and of this we ſhall 
give a very ſtrong inſtance. Upon the murder of Sextus Roſcius, a 
wealthy citizen, a freedman, and favourite of che dicta - 
tor, contrived to have Roſcius's name inſerted among the number of the 
ſcribed ; and his eſtate, which was worth ſix million of ſeſterces, he 
ound means to purchaſe for two thouſand, Then, to get rid of 
Roſcius's ſon, who had great reaſon to complain of this injuſtice, he 


* accuſed him of the murder of his own father. Under ſo heavy a 


e —_ was in danger of finking, which.was but too often 
the fate of people in his caſe. Cicero undertook, the defence of ſo Cicero's fir 


a cauſe, and though it was the ſirſt time of his ſpeaking in public, pleading, in 


; be pleaded in ſuch a manner, as to captivate the minds of his hearers, —— of 


and determine the judges in his favour. Yet our orator was not ſa- — 


tisñed with his own abilities, but left Rome ſoon after, and retired to 
Athens, where he ſpent two years in improving himſeif under the maſt Cicero goes 
celebrated orators of Greece; till he out · ſtripped his maſters. Apol- over to 


Greece for 


lonius Molo, one of the moſt celebrated of them all, was ſo well con- war 
vinced of this, that upon hearing him declaim one day in Greek, he — — 


fat filent a conſiderable time, ſeemed to be in a deep Rudy, while 


the reſt of the company were-vying with one another in their enco- 


miums on the young orator, Cicero having aſked him the cauſe, ala/; / 


anſwered he, [admire your abilities; but at the ſame time, I lament the 


Fare of Greece. The only glory wwe had left, was that of eloquence ; and now 
you are going 10 flrip us even of that, and to tranſplant it to Rome, Cicero 


was about ſeven and — when he undertook the deſence of Roſcius, 
Rome 647, the ſame year with Pom Cicero and 
and they were both of equeſtrian families. To this year we may alſo Pompey 


refer the triumph of Muræna over Mithridates ; a triumph which, in born in che 
the apinion of lyſtorians, was * him by Sylla for no other reaſon, lime year. 
* a 3 than 
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Murzenz than to match it againſt the trophies raiſed by Mithridates, after a vie- 
over N. chri. tory which he pretended to have obtained over the Romans. The fact 
bates. is, according to Appian, that Mithridates and Murzna fought a drawn 
battle. Muræna had been left by Sylla in Aſia, and as he was ex- 
tremely deſirous of a triumph, he recommenced the wer under pre- 
tence that Mithridates was making formidable armaments, and ſtill 
kept poſſeſſion of ſeveral tous in Cappadocia, It concluded with 
the battle juit mentioned, Sylla having ſent orders to put a ſtop to all 
674 


Syll« abdi-  Sylla declines the conſulate, and abdicates the diftatorſhip. Rome 
ditatorſhip, was ſurprized, and poſterity is ſtill ſurprized at this event, which is 
commonly looked upon as an heroic act on the part of Sylla. To 

view it in a favourable light, which would be ſhew ing ſome regard to 

the memory of this celebrated Roman, one might ſay, that being of a 

good natured diſpoſition, but of weak underſtanding, he ſuffered himſelf 

to be intoxicated by ſucceſs; that having attained the higheſt pitch of hu- 

man grandeur, he was miſtaken in his notions of happineſs, and therefore 

made an ill uſe of his proſperity ; but reflection and experience convinced 

him of his error, and finding that there is no real happineſs for him 

who endeavours to make others miſerable, he returned to that ſtation 

of life which became him beſt. This notion might be partly confirmed 

by the moderation with which he behaved before the proſcriptions, 

and after his abdication. It will never be forgot how a young man 
Is inſulted having dared to 'inſul: him, as he came down from the roſtra, he 

1 _ turned to 7 'few friends about him, and ſaid: 2 »/age will 

eter any man for the future, from ing ſuch power as I'hawe if 

(be once gets into poſſeſſion of 4. — 4 other hand, when we con- 

ider his vindictive ſpirit, his thirſt of power, his avarice, his perfi - 
diouſneſs, and wanton cruelty, we muſt conclude that he abdieated 

not through mighanimity, but from uneaſineſs and perturbation of 

mind. There is a term beyond which human ſenſation, inſtead of 
being quickened, is blunted; becauſe nature, as a-prudent cxconomilt, 

Nas preſcribed bounds to pleaſure as well as to pain. When we offer 

to ſorce her, ſhe makes a vigorous and eſfectual feſiſtance. He who in- 
8. his appetites to excels, is ſoon deprived of the reliſh of pleaſure ; 

In che fame inanner as the ſenſe of palin is extinguiſhed; Whenever it 
cbmeg exerſſive violent. No doubt but Sylla experienced ſomething 

this Hatufe: as he no longer felt the fame delicacy of ſenſation; in 
order to revive it, he was obliged to vary the object: and then what 
*Fdea could be more agreeable to his mind, than that of changing once 
more the whole face of government, and reftoring che — to her 
former Hberty ? To be poſſeſſed of ſome of thoſe qualifications, which 
*Fortnthe Hero, aviils but little; unleſs we are alſo maſters of thoſe 
Which form the mat, chat is, unleſs we have humanity : and this iy 
+ "what Syn waned. ; ne 

He conſeShates the denths of his eſtate to Hercules, | and: on this 

oeaßon malses u grund feuſt, to which che people are all 2 
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vie- The profuſion was ſo great, that they were daily obliged to throw a 2 
fact great quantity of proviſions into the Tiber; and he regaled the peo- 
awn le with wines of = wth of Opimius's conſulate, that is, upwards 
ex- of forty years old. etella his wiſe having been ſeized with a 
pre- mortal illneſs, during theſe entertainments, he was divorced from her, 
till and had her removed to another houſe, by the advice of the e 
vith who did not approve that a religious ceremony ſhould be diſturbed by 
all funeral rites. - By this marriage he had a ſon and daughter, whom he 


named Fau/ixs and Fanta, to correſpond with the ſurname of Feliz 
Which he had taken himſelf. He afterwards married Valeria, ſiſter of 
the famous o1ator Hortenſius, who was Ciceros rival in eloquence (v). 

675. 

He is attacked by a pedicular diſtemper at his fine country houſe His death. 
Cumæ, to which he had retifed. It is imagined he brought 
'this diſtemper upon himſelf by his debauchery, to which he yd 
full ſcope, in order to ſilence all temorſe of conſtience ; If ſo, his 
caſe was like that of Marius. He was very credulous, piving faith to 
ſoothſayero, aſtrologers; and dreams; thus he-wrote in his Memoirs 
*w6 days before his death; of his having been told in a dream, that 
he ſhould ſhortly rejoin his wiſe Metella. This was not difficult to 
Foreſee in his preſent ſituation; but he haſtericd his end a few days, 
by ſtraining his voice in the heat of paſſion, which broke an impo- 
Mum im his bowels, ſo that he voided a great deal af blood and 
corrupt matter. He died the 5 day, aged fixty. THis fanera 
ied a diſpute between the conſuls ; Lepfds⸗ was for Vavihg bim 
buried without any mark of diſtinction; but Catulus, ſupported by 
"Pompey, inſiſted on his being interred (o) with the honours due to the 


A mer 
d Lite de DA an bole ten want ad} wmnaks ens. . 8 

f (n) The manner of Sylla's getting acquainted with this lady is curious enough, As 
f he entertained the people with a how of Ca istore, a your lady of extrautdinary beauty 
| placed herſelf tear him, ond reſting her hand gently upon his ſheuldet, took a Jatle gt 
, the knap from off his robe, and then retuined to her ſcat, I be diftator ſcemed to be 


r much ſurprized with the familiarity : the lady told him, that 14 was net out of diſre- 
* peer ſbe bad done this, but becauſe ſhe was de, we partake H, goed fortare, Sy 
. -plcaſed with the anſwer, and ſmitten with the lady's charms, ſent privately to inquize 
4 o ſhe war; and found that ſhe was: Valeria, the daughter of Meilala, and fGfter w 
; the famous orator Hortenfius, Ihe lady was gay and lively, though cf an unble- 
«miſhed reputation, i and had been a few days before divorced from her huſband, The 
| - od warrior from that time paid his addrelies to the beautilul Valeria, till at length 
. he married her. Fuhr. in Syila. | 
| e) The moſt ancient way of burying among the Romans, was interment ; but 
afterwards, to prevent the ill treatment of theic &.emies, they burnt the'r bodies, 8» 
the 'Grecians did. ' However, it is probable that the poorez fort were flill interred, 
nn being the cheapeſt way, and that only perſons of condition uſed burning, Infants, 
- who died before the breeding of the teeth, were incloſ.d unburnt n the ground ; and 
the 'burying place was called ſuggrundarium. The ſame ſuperſtition was oblerved 
_ In regard to perſons, who had been ſtruck dead with lightning or thunder. x 
Funeral were divided into 19di&:vum or publicum, and tacitum : the fun indifti- 
vn was ſd called ab indicendo, from inviting, becauſe there was a genera! invitation 
of the people by the public crier; this was celebtated with ſplendor and magruficence, 
* 2 | A FY + Ths 
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| merit of the late dictator; and their opinion was followed. by tho 
whole ſenate, Sylla's corpſe dreſſed in a triumphal robe, and — 
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The fuaus publicum was ſometimes intirely the ſame with the ind/7ive funeral, ſuc h as 
was uſually made for rich and great men ; and fotwetimey only a ſpecies of it, when it 
Ggnified the proclaiming of public ſorrow, or defraying the charges of the cere- 
mony out of the public flock, According to the dignity of the deceaſed perſons 
there were ſeveral forts of public funerals, as Pratorivm, Conſulare, Cenſorium, and 
Triumpbale, The funus tacitem, called allo vulgare, plebeium, and tranflatitizm, was 
kept in 4-private manner. The funera acerba, were thoſe of children, 

When they e a body dying, the neareſt relation or friend received bis 
laſt gaſp of breath into bis mouth, to how unwilling he was to-part with him ; 
and as ſoon as he was dead, cloſed his eyes. Then the dead body was waſhes, 
anointed,' and embalmed, either by the women whom they termed Funere, or in 
richer families by the Libitinarit, ſo called from Libitina the goddeſs of obſequies. 
op had a number of ſervants under them, ſuch as the Polintdores, the Yeſ- 

Ines, Kc. * 
Pf the deceaſed was a man of N dreſſed him in a garment ſuitable to 
his rank, then placed his corpſe in a bed near the threſhold, called /e#ica, covered 
with purple, and his head erowned, either with an honourable coronet, if he had 
obtained any in his life-time, or with chaplets of flowers, This was called calbcatio, 
or /aying aut. On the eighth day they carried him to the funeral pile. During theſe 
ſeven days, his friends met 9 and made great outcries about his body, hoping 
to awake him, if he were not perfectly dead. This was called conclamatio ; hence 
the proverb conclamatum oft, when we give a thing for loft, The carrying forth the 
vas termed e/atioz and for this purpoſe they anciently made uſe only of the 
night; hence the word funus 4 funalibus, from torches, and weſpillones from weſper, 
the evening but this cuſtom was not long obſerved, at leaft in public funerals, 
though the bearing of torches ftill continued. At the head of the funeral pomp were 
carried the marks of bis nobility, the trophies he had taken in war, and the buſto's 
and ſtatues of his anceſtors, either done in wax, or painted. Then came the fucineg, 
the prefice, the ladii, and biftriones, The fiticines were ſo called from fitus, and cano, 
from ſinging. to the dead ei they were of two forts, ſome ſounded on the trumpet, 
others on the flute. The prefice, ſo called 4 praficio, i, e. planttuum princeps, were 
the mourning women, hired on purpoſe to ſing the nana or leſſury the funeral ſony. 
The ludii and &1ftriones, were the mimics and players, that went before the funeral 
bed, and danced after the ſatyrie manner, The bier, or the funeral bed, was gene- 
rally carried by the neareſt relations, or the heirs of the deceaſed ; and ſometimes by 
the chief magiſtrates, .The corpſe was followed by the friends and relations of the 
deceaſed, with their hair diſhevelled, and in black, which was the common wear for 
mourning ; hence the word exequia d ſequendo, from following, - If the perſon had 
done great fervices to the commonweaith, the body was carried to the forum, where 
a funeral oration was delivered in his praiſe by one of his neareſt relations, the inven- 
tion of which cuſtom is generally attributed to Valerius Poplicola. I his being done, 
they carried him to the place where the body was to be burnt, where they ereftcd 
the pyra, a large pile compoſed of the wood of reſinous trees, garniſhed with branches 
of cypreſs, After they had caſt his arms and apparel upon this pile of wood, his 
body was to be burnt and for this purpoſe, they laid it on the rogus or pre 3 and 
the neareſt relation to the deceaſed, turning his face aſide, ſet it on fire with à torch, 
About this pile they ſometimes ſhed human blood, either of captives or gladiators, 
The gathering up the bones and aſhes, and putting them into the urn, was termed ei- 
" legium; After this the company was ſprinkled with aqua luſtralis, and the eldeſt of 
the'prefice diſmiſſed the people, by crying out aloud, 7/icer, i, e. ire licet, you may 
21 and they took their leave of the deceaſed with the zow:ſ/ſima werba, which werg 
* Fais, vale, vale, nes te erdine guo natura permiſerit „ cunct; ſequemur : farewell, fare- | 
5 | 
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SEVENTH CENTURY. 
ceded by four and twenty lictors with their faſces, was brought from His 
Th a rich bier ; the troops followed with their cagles 
and colours; a multitude of trumpets made the air reſound with 
lugubrious notes ; at Rome the whole college of veſtals, the ponti- 
fices, the ſenate, all the curule magiſtrates, the Roman knights, 
with an immenſe crowd of people, joined in mournful train, finging 
ſeveral hymns in praiſe of the deceaſed. The proceſſion moved on to 
the forum, where his funeral oration was ounced ; and from 
thence to the field of Mars, where the fi pile was raiſed. Sylla 
had ordered by his will that his corpſe ſhould be burat ; from an 
apprehenſion of the ſame treatment as he himſelf had ſhewn to Marius, 
whoſe body he cauſed to be thrown into the Tiber. Plutarch takes 
notice that Sylla's monument was ftill extant in his time in the Campus 
Martius, with an epitaph faid to be of his own compoſing, the ſub- 
ſtance of which was: that no friend had tver done him /o much good, nor 
„ much harm, but he had returned both with u/ury. | 


Sylla was no ſooner dead, than the pay Avon began to 2 Now at. 
: er pretence urbances 


its head, The conſul Lepidus was their le 


reſtoring the forfeited eſtates, and of recalling the proſcribed citizens, 1 by 
he wanted to repeal _ laws: and perhaps he would bave involved 5 


the republic in the unhappy broils, as thoſe ſhe had lately ex- 
perienced, had his capacity been equal to his ambition, Lepidus 
ſeemed to have juſtice on his fide, but, as Florus obſerves, Rome aua: 
now in the ſame fituation as a wounded perſon that wants repoſe : to touch 


3 7 


well, farewell, wwe will follow in our turns, tuben it iſe nature. As t 

went =_ they had a cuſtom of wiſhing for light undef ay! mp the relies, fe tibi 
terra levis. The bones and aſhes were carried to a ſepulchre, before which an altar 
was built, and upon it they burnt incenſe, Then the next heirs gave a private feaft 
to his relations, and ſometimes a public one to the people. The private feaſts were called 


filicernia, from filex and cans, as if we ſhould ſay, Juppert made on a ſtone, becauſe they 


were kept at the tomb of the deceaſed, On occafion of the public feaſts, it was euſtomary 
to diftribute a parcel of raw meat among the poor people, which they called viſceratie. 
If the deceaſed was a perſon of mean fortune, he was carried by the weſpil/oner, or 


Jendepilones, in a common bier, called ſandapila, to the puticule or puticuli, without 


the Eſquilian which were burying places for the poorer ſort, For by a law of 
the twelve tablet, none but the veſtal virgins were allowed to be buried within the 
city z though ſome few, by particular reaſons, as Valerius Poplicola, and Fabricius, 
obtained this honour, Their motive for burying without the city, ſeems to have 
deen chiefly, that the air might not be corrupted by the ſtench of putrified bodies, 
nor the buildings endangered by the frequency of funeral piles, They generally 
interred them near the -high-way, to put paſſengers watal-ef their mortality; 
hence we meet with the word viater ſo frequently in old inſcriptions, 
aGigned for the burial of great perſons was the Campus Martius; but this 
could not be obtained without a public decree of the ſ-nate. It was alſo 
cuſtomary to erect cenoraphia or bonerary tombs, either to perſon: buried in another 
place, or to thoſe whoſe remains could not be found. In the month of February they 
celebrated the ftralia, or the feaſt of the ghoſts, and then they offered ſacrifices 
called inferiq to the manes, The time ſettled for mourning, was the old year of 
Romulus, ten months, /ufus anmuus, In public mourning it was uſual to their 
ſorra by putting a op to all bulineſs, even in the courts of law, aud ing a Ya- 
cadon till ſuch a period, her, 
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ber, only in order to ar; Ber wounds, would expoſe her to the danger of 

abi . Bey to w. Lepidus advances to the gates of Nome at 

= _ of an army, with à view of compelling the comitia to grant 
iti 1 605 

ue 


m 2 ſecond conſulate': upon which the elections are deferred, and 
republic falls into an Mterregnum. „ q 5 21.0; 


II by 
4 Ural] GN 0 676. 1 A 
true ſenate paſs a decree, empowering the inter-rex Appius Clan- 
dius, and the proconſul Lutatius — tals ſuch meaſures &s they 
ld think | conducive to the ſaſety of the republic. This commiſſion 
i inveſied them with a power almoſt unlimited. Catulus, aſſiſted by 
Lepidus de- Pompey, ' defeats Lepidus, who retires to Hetruria. The liberty of 
— by * being reſtored in Rome, Decimus Brutus, and Mamercus 
Pane. Emilius are choſen conſuls. Pompey marches into Ciſalpine Gaul, 
P'Y* where M. Brutus commanded a conſiderable detachment, and had 
declared for Lepidus ; but at the approach of Pompey, he retires to 
Mutina. Being cloſely befieged, he is obliged to ſurrender himſelf to 
Pompey, wlio orders him to be beheaded. In Hetruria, Lepidus is 
defeated a ſecond time by Catulus: this victory was alſo owing to 
Pompey, who came up with his forces from Ciſalpine Gaul, juſt at 
the very time that the enemy began to have the advantage. Lepidus 
flies to Sardinia, where he dies of chagrin, and the ſenate grant an 
amneſty to the conquered. - 2 13 


Pompey ap- Pompey had hitherto, without either titles or public character, 
pointed to "commanded armies with ſucceſs, and had the glory of deſtroying the 
command ſeveral branches of the Marian faction in Africa, Sicily, and Italy; ſo 
againſt that he was pitched upon as the only commander able to cope with 
Sertorius in the famous Sertorius, who Jopporeed the remains of the declining 
Spain. "party.in_ Spain. That, flouriſtung province yas, brovghr to take par 
in the war, merely through affection to Sertorius. This gallant man 
Character of was affable, obliging, and generous ;- in ſhott, he was addicted to no 
$ertorius, vice, and had a great many vittues. Yet he was obliged for ſome 
time to, give way to Sylla's ſuperior good fortune. Annius having been 

nt againſt him by that dictator, corrupted one Calpurnius Lana- 

rius, who opened the paſſes of the Pyrenees, and introduced him into 

the heart of Spain. Sertorius paſſed over into Africa, where he made 

ſeveral expeditions, and did not think of retarning to Spain tin he had 
rendered Nd famous in that country bf he variety of his adven- 

-tures. It is laid that in a melancholy fit he thought once of retiring to 

the Atlantic (o) or Fortunate Iſlands, taken with the account he had 


2 * 
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(e) Ie is uncertain what country the ancients meant by the Atlantic or Fortunate 
| . Plutarch gives a deſcription of them, exactly like that in the fourth boo!: 
of "the" Odyſſey, According to the ſame: author, they were only two in number, 
"divided Fromm each other by a narrow channel, and diſtant about 10,000 furlengs from 
"the'coaſt of — Plato deſcribes — in ſuch a — in his Timeus, 28 — 
K ieve he meant America, But according to the moſt inion, 
F 
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of heard of thoſe- happy regions, and that he had formed a defign there 
at to ſpend the remainder of his days in peace and retirement. His 
m gentle diſpoſition might prompt him to ſuch a reſolution; but the 
of glory brought him back to Lufitania, Hearing that Annius His exploits, 

was advancing towards this province, and that the Luſitanians in 
extremity choſen him for their general, he accepted of the com- 
mand, and obtained ſome advantages over the Romans. Metell 
Pius was thereupon ſent to Spain: he was an able general, but 
flow to deal with ſo enterpnzing an enemy as Sertorius. His mit- 
carriages determined the ſenate to ſend Pompey to his aſſiſtance, in the 
quality of ge N un d 

When this neu general arrived in Spain, Sertorius was in the 
height of his proſperity, baving received a conſiderable reinfo 
from Perpenna, who had collected the remains of Lepidus's army. He 
had a numerous court, compoſed of illuſtrious Romans, whom Sylla's 
proſeriptions had 1 1 to leave their own country; he gave laws to 
almoſt all Spain ; and had'formed, as it were, a new republic, with a 
ſenate, and other officers, according to the Roman form of | 
ment: he likewiſe civilized the Lufitanians by ſetting up public ſchools, 
and took care that the children of the nobility ſhould be inſtructed in 
the Greek and Roman learning. The parents were extremely well 


pleaſed with this regard for their children, and the lower claſs were ſtill . 
\ more attached to him, from a certain motive, that never fails to in- | 
— fluence the vulgar. He had made them believe, that he had a com- . 
4" munication with heaven, and that he received frequent intelligence of = 
5 * the enemy by means of a milk-white fawn, which he had reared up 
mit Wich care, and which followed him, even in battle. We have ſeen 
b many a great Roman making uſe of the like artiſices. Pompey's firſt 
5 7 = Z pey 
; eſſay againſt ſo renowned a general, was not ſucceſsful ; for he received 
* a conſiderable check before the town of Lauren (e), the ſiege of Pompey 
1 which he had attempted to raiſe. Sertorius takes it, and burns it be- teceiren 8 
* fore his face, after cutting off ten thouſand of his men in ſmall parties; — 
oy - a 44g breaks a Roman cohort that had becn infamous tor its de- * 

| aucheries. | 

nto 
ade | | bw | 677. b 
lad MNetellus 3 victory in Bætica over L. Hirtuleius, Serto- Hirtuleins 
* 2 ' le — gained by his great err. but had deſeated by 
"to n always unſucceſsful agai orius in perſon : he took care n 
id to let his troops ſtir —— their camp, ill the enemy, who hn 
5 drawn up in order of battle in the morning, had ſuffered greatly by 
— the exceſſive heat, without being able to tale any nouriſhment. The 

battle of Sucro (p) in Tarraconian Spain, between Sertorius and Pom- The battle 
=> pey. The victory was -undecided ; die left wing, commanded by Ser- * 
er, D * 
oni ehe = | Nr -N 
— , (e) N ria, = firony town on the banks of the Turia, / 

Aver of Valentis. in Spain, now Acar ; there was alſoa town of the 
rd et che mcuthof that river, now {/nira, | 
0%, ts EY tot iu: 
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torius, de feated the right wing under the command of Pompey ; while 
Sertorius's right wing was intirely defeated by Afranius, who pene 
trated even to the enemy s camp, and there made ſome havock. The 
Joſs Sertorius regretted the moſt, was his hind, which had been of 
great uſe to him. But ſhe was found a few days after by ſome of his 
Elders, whom he cngaged to keep it ſecret ; then pretending to 
have been apprized in a dream, that his favourite animal would ſoon 
return, he told this important news to his troops with a very chearfyl 
countenance ; upon which the hind being let Tooſe, came bounding to 
her maſter, and licked his hand, amidſt de acclamations of the whole 
army. By ſuch puerile artifices were thoſe credulous Luſitanians de- 
AJuded. Sertorius drew up his army, as if he intended to engage 
-Pompey. a ſecond time, but hearing that Metellus was coming up to 
Join him, he retired, ſaying, had it not been for the old wwoman, I would 
Aae ſent the boy back to Rome, Ag whipping bim as be deſerves. As 
; 5 called Metellus an old woman, the latter, on the other 
ind, uſed to ſtile Sertorius, Sy/la's fugitive, one that had eſcaped from 

Carbo's ſhipwreck. Thus did thoſe great men, notwithſtanding their 
mutual eſteem, treat each other; actuated rather by the ſpirit of 
| by reaſon, as it too frequently happens. 

Mlietellus and Pompey having united their forces once more, oblig- 
ed Sertorius to come to a general engagement in the neighbour- 


The battle hood of . The victory was ſnatched from him juſt at the 


of Segontia, very time t 


tions of the 


. from ſuperior offices. 


t he was repulſing Metellus, after defeating the other 
wing commanded by Pompey. Metellus being wounded on this 
occaſion, his troops, who really loved him, returned to the charge, 
and fell upon the Spaniards with an impetuoſity that nothing could 
withſtand, This victory, which had been owing to chance, =_ 


the xe plus ultra of Metellus's glory: he ſtained it by his intolerable 


ride, which he carried to ſuch excels, as to ſuffer divine honours to 
paid him in the towns through which he paſſed; and by his baſe- 
nels in fing a price on Sertorius's head; a behawiour, ſays Plutarch, 
«which þ ing Shred that he d:ſpaired of ſubduing Sertortus by force / 
arms, ſiuce he wanted to purchaſe his blood. 10 
At Rome, the conſul Curio had a quarrel with Cn. Sicinius, tribune 
of the people, who was for reſtoring the college ro the privilege: 
they enjoyed before Sylla's time. This affair ended with the aſſaſſina 


tion of Sicinius, in which Curio was ſtrongly ſuſ of having a 


hand. lt was the year following that the conſul Caius Cotta repealed 
a clauſe of Fylla's law, which excluded thoſe' who had been tribunes 


* = 
He was forced to take this ſtep by the clamours of the people, 


who juffered greatly at that time by ſcarcity of proviſions, and imputed 


this whole misforcune to the abolition of the privileges of the tribunes, 


their. protectors. The people ſee no further than what immediately 


affects them; they never aſcend to the original caufe. The depre- 


Cilician pi», datiqns of the Cicilian pirates wete the rea! ſource of the ſcareity and 


datos, 


dearngls 


rob ooOr3cetrops raAS. 
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dearneſs of proviſions in Rome. Theſe robbers had aſſembled fram 


almoſt all the maritime par 


ts of the Faſt, but were called Cilicians, 


becauſe they had made a ſettlement on the coaſt of Cilicia : they 


their incurſions at a time when Sylla was en 


in the 


war againſt Mithridates, and the reſt of the Romans were involved in 
Jomettic broils. In a few years their number increaſed to ſuch a d 

dy impunity and ſucceſs, that at the time we are ſpeaking of, they were 
become the terror of the ſeas. Sicily, which had been looked upon 
as the chief granary of Rome, was no longer able to 


the uſual proviſion of corn, without running an almoſt 
into the hands of theſe robbers. Yet the Sicilians made an 


its falling 


ly it with 


riſk of 


effort this year, at Cicero's particular deſire, who was then quæſtor at 
Lilybzum : they ventured to export a little corn, and Rome received 
ſome relief. Cicero bad one fault, which was vanity : he imagined 
that the capital of the world was wholly employed in ſounding his 
praiſes, But he perceived his miſtake in his return through Puteoli, 


a City at that time of the year very much freq 


the ſeaſon for drinki 


the waters : there he found that nobody knew 
him. One wanted to hear ſome news from Rome ; another aſked him 
whether he was not come from Africa ; and a third pretended to know 
that he was 1 of Syracuſe. Finding therefore that he was not Cicero's vs- 


3 


vented, becauſe it was 


d from the croud, he fell into the humour of the nity mort 


place, and made himſelf one of the company who came to drink the fied. 
waters. He tells. this ſtory himſelf 
vinced more than ever that the people of Rome had dull ears but 
quick eyes, he reſolved to ſettle in the city, to live conſtantly in the 
view of his fellow citizens, and to ſtick cloſe to the bar. Cicero had 
in his youthful days tried his genius in poetry, and in the military art, 


but found he hac only an indifferent ca 
Curio being made proconſul, ſubdues 
nation, who had _ 


likewiſe conquered 


made war againſt the pe 


), and adds, that being con- 


ity for either. 


e Dardanians, a warlike The Dar- 


infeſted Macedonia with their incurſions : he 4anians ſab- 
æſia (7). 


and penetrated as far as Dacia (s) and 
the Danube. We meet with two other proconſuls before Curio, that 


ople bordering on Macedonia; Appius Clau- 


dius, who had no ſucceſs, but died of chagrin; and Cneius Cornelius 
: Dolabella, who was honoured with a triumph. Curio had the ſame 


third time, he thou 


7 


+ 


5 
' 


honour done him. 


The Romans were menaced with another war. Mithridates was 
- impatient under their yoke ; therefore intending to break with them a Mithridates 
t it adviſeable to ſtrengthen himſelf with the al- enters into 


liance of Sertorius. 


— — — „ 


by 


ith this view, he made propoſals to this genera), 


) Pro Planco, 26. 


% A provinee of Europe, divided into two parts; the upper, which borders upon 
| Hungary, is called Servia ; the lower, towards Pontus and Thrace, is called Eul- 


ain. 14 
\ 15 A country beyond Hungary, containing the preſent Moldavia, Tranſylvania, 


which 


an alliance 
with Serto- 


rius. 


"Ihe war Sertorius's war, or rather of that of —_ 
2 the victors, to have an opportunity of demanding a triumph. Pompey 
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which were accepted only in part: he offered to furniſh him with 
money and ſhips, on condition that he would give up Aſia to him, 
Sertqrius anſwered like a true patriot : it is my duty to contribute to the 
enlarging of the Roman dominions, and not to incregſt my own power by the 
e. 322 country : but I ſhall not oppoſe his attempting to recover Birhynia 
and Cappadocia, which do not belong to the ripublic. Mithridates was 
Jurprized at this haughty anſwer, yet could not help admiring the 
animity of Sertorius: hence he concluded the treaty upon his 
we do not find that Sertorius reaped any great benefit from theſt 
urs. we 


. 
Conſpiracy Sertorius's affairs n to decline by the bafe artifices of Perpenns, 
againſt - who was tired of being ſubordinate to a man of inferior birth. He 
Certorius. therefore blew the coals of fedition among the Romans as well as the 
Spaniards : to the former he repreſented, that it was a ſhame for them 
to ſtoop to a ſoldier of fortune ; the latter he loaded with taxes, pre- 
tending that he only executed Sertorius's orders. Upon which ſeveral 
ities revolted, and Sertorius proceeded to the ſevereſt puniſhments : 
He was at laft ſevere, ſays Plutarch, to thoſe dub bad wrong fully injured 
y Appian pretends, tit the irregularities to which he abandoned 
Himſelf the latter end of his days, were the cauſe of his misfortunes : 
t the narrative of his death clears him from any reproach of that 
kind. All hiſtorians inform us, that he had been invited by the 
troacherous Perpenna to an entertainment, which was to be his laſt; 

that the conſpirators, to provoke their general, and ſo to pre 
the way for the borrid act they had been meditating, fell to looſe and 
_, —  » Indecept converſation; that Sertorius, to ſhew he had no ſhare in the 
(+ -4;. : diſcourſe that paſſed, changed his poſture and leaned backward ; and 
Me is avi. that very moment Antonius, one of the conſpirators, ſtabbed him 
nated at an with his poniard. This did not happen till the enſuing year: but fince 
entertain- we have anticipated events a little, I ſhall here conelude the account of 


—.— this war with obſerving, that Perpenna was defeated and taken priſo- 

— ner by Pompey, who ordered him to be put to death, without Kei 

taken and him, and without looking at any of Sertorius's papers, which he 

put todeath. in his cuſtody. As they might be the occaſion of new diſturbances, 
he ordered them all to be thrown into the fire. © Such was the end of 


n; 'for thus was it ſtiled by 


received this honour a ſecond time, though he was only a Roman 

knight; and to.. perpetuate. the memory of his victory, he cauſed a 

ſuperb monument to be erected in the Pyrenees, the veſtiges of which 

are ſtill ſuppoſed to exiſt in the vallies of Andorra and Alavaci 

Bervilion's 10, this year we muſt refer the triumph of the proconſal Publius 
triumph Servilius Varia over the pirates. He had undertaken this expedition 
over the aguinſt them in the beginning of the year 67 5, at the expiration of his 
pirates, conſulate. He beat them by ſea, took and razed ſeveral of their 
towns, 


eres : rr Sn 
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towns, purſued them even into their retreats, and made - himſelf 
maſter of Iſaura their capital (, from whence he took the name of 
. But the evil was far from being radically cured. | This 
the Romans were obliged to iavelt the prætor M. Antonius, the 
orator's ſon, and father of the triumvir of the ſame name, with an 
unlimited commiſſion of guarding all the ſea- coaſts within the juriſ- 
dition of che republic. The prztor ſet out with ſuch confidence upon 
this expedition, that, as Florus ſays, he had more chains than arms « 
board his ſhips ; he attacked the Cretans who had harboured tho 
pirates, but was defeajed with the loſs of moſt of his ſhi s, which 


The conſul Licinius Lucullus prevails on the 1 to entruſt him 
15 the ory, ns - 
cullus that had been quæſtor to Sylla, whom he equal 


M. Cotta, a man no way comparable to him. The latter was to war, 


cy 


enemy; but 5 a 2 N 10 2 — 
engagement at the ſuue time met with the like bad fortune, Coe 4 
AE i Güde, Mi 4 yy feared by 


Michridates. 
him to begin the ſiege, and on this occaſion ſnewed his 8 | 
etermined to 


get proviſions for three hundred thouſand men (for that was the | 
number of his forces, reckoning the neceflary attendants as wel) 
ſoldiers) if the ſiege continued for any time. Things turned out 100 | 
as he had foreſeen, Mithridates was obliged to ſend away great part The fiege of 
af his army, already half ſtarved and exhauſted by the fatigues of the — 
Aiege: but Lucullus comes up, and obtains a cheap victory over 
thoſe battered troops. The reſt did not meet with a better fate; 

for the famine was ſo great in the Pontic camp, that when any body 


— 1 - 


* — 


af Called afterwards Hexrepei, and now fame it — — of Mads, 
aptry of Ala Minor, comprehending part of mount Taurus, and the mountains 
. between Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Pamphilia, 
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N died, his carcaſs was inſtantly devoured by the ſoldiers. The king, 
unable to bear ſo ſhocking a ſight, embarked in the dead of the night, 
ordering his lieutenant 3 to reconduct the army to Lampſacus: 

Mtihridates Lucullus came up with them on the banks of the Granicus, and in 


— this miſerable plight they were eaſily routed. 
Lucullus. 680. 


Bithynia Lucullus being continued in the proconſulſhip, recovers all Bithynia. 
except the town of Nicomedia, where Mithridates had ſhut himſelf 

up. Helikewiſe gains two victories at ſea, in which he deſtroys a fleet 

that prince was ſending to Italy. In the laſt of theſe engagements he 

en took M. Marius, whom Sertorius ſent to Mithridates with the title of 
nſal, upon concluding an alliance with that prince, Lucullus 

ing upon him as a traitor to his country, ordered him to be put 


1 | poking | 
Mithri- - po death. Mithridates, dejected at the loſs of his fleets, retires into 


| uk fleet Pontus, whither Lucullus purſues him, and makes that country the 

* ſeat of war. | * 1 
The war of The fleet which Mithridates had ordered to fail fot Italy, was 
the laves intended to ſupport the revolt of Spartacus, who was ravaging that 
— Spare part of the country with an army of forty thouſand ſlaves (r). The 


reity of proviſions, owing to the depredations of the pirates, ſtill 
continued to be felt in > and we may eaſily imagine that the 


- 
———_— 4 * 1 r 


le) The flaves conſtituted a conſiderable part of property among the Romans. 
They were of two ſorts, ſervi nati, viz, thoſe born of parents that were ſlaves ; 
and on aft, viz. thoſe taken in war, or that voluntarily parted with their liberty. 
as had been taken in war, were properly called mancipia, guaſi manu capta, 
Slaves were ſold either ſub haſta, that is, by auction, when it was cuſtomary to ſet up 
a ſpear in the forum, to ſhew it was done by lawful commiſſion ; or ſub corona, 
from a ſort of chaplets that were put about the captives heads for- diſtinction. 
They had labels about their necks, expreſſing their and bad qualities. Their 
maſters had the power of life and death over them; but this was reftrained under the 
emperors. But if they uſed their ſlaves with too much ſeverity, the magiſtrates 
could oblige them to part with them at a reaſonable price, The commoni/allowance 
to thoſe poor wretches, was four buſhels of wheat a month, out of which they 
might ſave what they could, and this was called peculium. If a perſon com- 
j mitted any crime againſt the tate, he gave his ſlaves their liberty, and made them 
Roman citizens, to prevent their being racked, in order to inform againſt their 
. maſter ; for it was not lawful to put a Roman citizen to the rack. The flaves 
being generally inſtructed in the arts and ſciences, were employed in different offices, 
from whence they had a variety of names; as ſervus ab ephemeride, one who 
takes care to put his *. 42 mind of the calends, nones, and ides z ſervns 
| ab epiſtolit, ſervys d manu, or amanuenſis, or ad manum ; ſervus d pedibus; ſervi 
atteres, atores, cellarii, atoret, nutritii, cubicularii, willici, ad limina cuſlodes, 
lacticarii, curſores, res, /a i, wenatores, acenpes, apuarii, pocillatores, præ- 
gruftators, ob — & molitores, oftiarii & janitores, n, ee & 
anores, librarii, who tranſcribed books; nomenclatores, who told their maſters the 
names of the people paſſing 5y, at the time of canvaſſing for elections; and laſt of 
all medici, ſlaves that practiſed phyfic, according to Suetonius, mitte tibi præteres 
LEE: . weight 
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reſtoring ſo many poor wretches to 


C. Caffins, 


* 
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ehe thereof fell particularly upon the ſlaves. Spartacus, one of the 
umber, having broke his * at Capua, in conjunclion with two 
hundred more, Who ſerved like him in the capacity of gladiators, 
ſeired on the opportunity, and putting 3 * at their head, diſplayed 
all the abilities of a: great captain. His wife was poſſeſſed of one 
quality of no leſs cot ſequence: ſhe knew how to counterfeit inſpira- 


don, and pretended to prophecy. - Spartacus took up his quarters at 
| firſt on wu. Veſaviud, bein attended only oy his fellow ſlaves j but 


about him, and with 


ſoon after, all the ſlaves of Campania flock 


* their aſfiftance he defeated the prætor Appius Claudius Pulcher, who Spartacus 
Was ſent againſt him with a detachment of three thouſand men. Va- defense the 


tinius; the other pretor, was ordered to march with a ſtronger army Fanden 


chan the former ; but this army was intirely routed, and the pretor nd li 
killed. The body of Vatinius being found on the field of battle, was rhe þc*tor 
fripped by Spartacus, who dreſſed himſelf in that general's habit, and Vauous, 
henceforward appeared in public as a Roman » with lictors 


carrying the faſees before him. And indeed all this ſiate became him 


very well ; for it is generally agreed, that Spartacus was really en- 


| dued with heroic” qualities, though fortune had made him a ſlave. 


This firſt campai gave a ſtrong proof of his generous ſentiments ; 
for ;vieg tie Campania, Lucania, and ſeveral other provinces His genero» 
had been lad waſte by his men, contrary to his expreſs command, he fit. 
gave them their diſcharge at the foot of the Alps, and adviſed them to 
return to their own country; ſaying, that he had done enough in 
* liberty. But his advice was 


not followed. N 
0 Te? 81. 
His army is divided; the Gauliſh ſlaves, who made one half there- 


of, chaſe a perſon called Cnixus for their chief, and ſeparate from the 

reſt ; they are defeated by the conſul Gellius, and Cnixus is killed. Spartacus 
continuing at the head of his countrymen the Thracian defeats both 

{laves, gains a victory over Lentulus the conſul ; then falling upon the conſuls, 

the ul Gellius, who had joined the prætor Arrius, and was in full 

patfi ofthe Theacia army he routed them both in a pitched battle. 

e obliges three hundred Roman priſoners to fight as gladiators ; 
at the of his comrade Cnixus. It was the cuſtom of the 4 
Romans to echibit theſe ſpectacles at the funerals of great men, | 
« doubtleſs, ſays M. Crevier, to give them to underſtand, that if 
« they {ported thus in human „they might be expoſed them- 

« ſelves. to the like treatment.“ What remained now for Spar- 


_ tacus, after obliging all the Roman armies in Italy to fly before him, 


but to march y to Rome, and there to preſcribe laws to the 
proud republic ? He had ſome notion of this, and was already ad- 
vanced_ as far as Picenam, when he received advice that the two 
conſuls had joined their forces in order to intercept him upon his 
march z upon which he turned back, and fell upon the proconſul He gains 
and the prætor Cn. Manlius, whom he put to flight, So another vie- 
defeats, one upon another, are juſtly attributed as. much to 88 
g B b | h luxury _—_— 
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luxury and bad diſcipline of the Roman armies, as to the co 


urage and 
good conduct of Spartacus. From Plutarch we collect that military 
rewards were conferred at that time without any manner of diſtinction; 
for he tells us, chat Cato refuſed thoſe which were offered him by 
the conſul Gellius, under whom he ſerved, not chuſing to accept of 
an honour to whe he — — think himſelf intitled : Cato was then 
very young; he was o rteen at the time of Sylla's proſcriptions, 
when he x Jo an offer to his governor to rid the world of 3 


This is the great grandſon of Cato the cenſor, s fo well 

known by the name of Cato Uticenfis., |  -, * 
Progreſs of In the Eaſt, Lucullus made but a very flow progreſs not caring, 
the Mithri- (© puſh Mithridates, leſt he ſhould become . deſperate : for this 


On he lulled him into a falſe ſecurity, intending "to. roune him 
the firſt opportunity. Fortune favoured him beyond expectation, 
and made amends for the danger he had incurred of "aflaſ- 
ſinated by an emiſſary from Mithridates. This ptince's troops hav- 
ing attacked a Roman convoy in a diſadvantageous fituation, were 


. 


— _ routed. The alarm ſpread itſelf to the king's camp, who 


Seated b ght-proper to retire : he eſcaped on foot without attendants ; his 
— xt principal officers did the ſame ; and in the confuſion oecaſioned by ſo 


ipitous a flight, the king was thrown n by the throng; ſo 
— muſt have been — had it not RE bs eine of 
the Roman ſoldiers, who were buſied in plundering a mule londed 
wich part of his treaſures, which happened to fall in their way, or 
rather was left there. on purpoſe, if we may believe Cicero, who 
compares this flight to that of Medea. Mithridates thought him- 
And makes ſelf ſafe upon _—_—_ to Armenia to his ſon-in-law: Tigranes ; but 
his eſcape in hearing that the'whole kingdom of Pontus had ſubmitted to the Ro- 
8 mans, he was apprehenſive leſt his wives and ſiſters ſhould meet with 
diſhonourable. treatment from the enemy: he therefore ſent a meſſen- 
to tell them that they muſt reſolve to die, and chat he only leſt 
-m the liberty of chuſing their kind of dęach; upon which the 
chaſte Monima attempted to 'diſpatch herſelf wich the bands of her 
diadem, but finding them ineffectual, ſhe preſented her bare neck w 

the executioner, . * i „ e WIR 

82. 


Craſſus ſent This year's conſuls were not ſent againſt Spartacus; the commiſſon 
againſt Was given to the prztor M. Craſſus, ſurnamed the Rich, wie bad 
kartacus. been trained up under Sylla, and was Pompey's rival. Such h geheral 
| ſaited Spartacus extremely well, and it is thought that the latter 
would have maintained his ground, if a body of his own men had not, 
upon ſome diſcontent, revolted. The Gauls and the Germans ſepa- 
rating from him once more, encamped/in- Lucania on the of a 
lake, and were defeated by Craſſus, with the loſs of ſeve and thirty 
thouſand men. Spartacus in vain attempted to get over to Sicily, 
where former events encouraged him to Rope for future ſuceeſs, At 
length he came to an engagement with Craſſus, and being over- 


powered by che legionaries, among whom he had puſlied- too far 
= - in 
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in purſuit of Craſſus, he was killed ſword in hand: his death deter- Spartacus ? 
mined the victory in fav Our of the Romans, and put an end to the war. dated 
Spartacus was» 0 bnily refolved 10 conquer or die, that before the n. 

battle he killed his Horſe at the head of the army, ſaying, that if he 
proved victoricus, chere world be plenty of horſes ; and if he wes 

| defeated; he ſhokld want none. In this battle forty thooſand ſlaves fel 
by the (word, the reſt were diſperſed j above five thouſand of them 

rallied again, under the command of one Publipor, and retired iuto 
 Lacania, Pompey was returning from Spain, and had juſt received, 

A little 400 late, a cemmiſfron to put au end to the war; 
upon which he marched againſt thoſe wretches, and made an eaſy 
' conqueſt of them. He was fo vain, in conſequence of this forry victory, 

that be wrote a bragging letter to the ſenate ; that Craſſus had put the 
Saves to flight ; but for bis part, he had miirely exiirpated the rebellion; 

. Craſſus obtained an ovation, or petty uiumph, on which - occaſion 
be diſtinguiſhed himſelf by wearing # crown of laurel, an henour 
hitherto appropriated to grand triumphs, a crown of myrtle being all 
that aſed to be wore at ovations. 

Varro Lucullus obtains a triumph over the Beſſi and other nations Lucullus“ 
bordering on Thrace and Macedon, with whom he had been at war nt in 
theſe two years. This Lucullus was brother of the famous procontul, 
who continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf in Aſia, not by new victories, 
but by his military preparatiqns, and by reſcuing the province of 
Afiz from the rapacious hands of the publicans : theſe people had 
carried their extortions to the higheſt pitch, under pretence of reco- 
dne che remainder of the twenty thouſand: talents impofed by 

Ma. | | 

The military preparations carrying on by Lucullus, were defigned Lucullus 

nit Tigranes king of Armenia. This prince had been a ranger Prepares 

try the leaff adyerfity theſe five and twenty years that he had ſat upon 9 7ke | 
the throne ; and after a ſeries of conqueſts at length he made him- — 
ſelf maſter of Syria. He aſſumed the proud title of King of Kings, * ö; 
— he made literally true, being waited upon by ſeveral crowned 

on foot, When he mounted on horſeback. One may eafily 
imagine that ſo proud a prince muſt have been very much offended at 
the ſammons which Lucullus ſent him by his brother-in-law Appius 


Gon Claudius, to deliver up Mithridates; he anſwered this ambaſſador 
had with ſpirit, that be knew how to defend himſelf, if the Romans 
oy declared war againſt him. | 
atter PTS 0 * 
not, | *; | 683. 
vpa- c ind Crafſus are made conſuls, a dignity which are Pompey and 
of a ret have demanded with armed force; — at — of cd 
hirty che” troops brought back from Spain, the other at the head of thoſe conſuls, 
eily, which defeated" Spartacus. Theſe two Romans were perpetual rivals, 

At Pompey endeavoured to maintain the ſurname of Great in the opinion They both 
ver- of che multitude by his gravity, in conſequence of which he ſpoke affect popy- 


far but little, and never appeared in public but with a numerous retinge, larity. 
* Bb 2 Craſſus 


— 


1 ern ———_  _—_ 


both hands at liberty; but towards the latter end, * either reſted themſelves on 


ab 
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Craſſus kept up the ſurname of Rich, iving a moſt ſumptuons 
2 5 the whole city of N There were ten thou- 
ſand tables, all ſerved with equal delicacy, and every citizen received 
corn enough at the ſame time to maintain his family for three months. 


' 'Theſe largeſſes were the more extraordinary, as Craſſus was known to 


be very avaricious ; but his outward deportment- wal extremely po- 
an and engaging, which gave him a vaſt ſuperiority in Rome — 

ompey, who appeared great only at the head of an army. The 
method he uſed to increaſe his influence 'over the le, is vaſtly 
blameable ; namely, by reſtoring the tribunate to the full degree of 
authority, which it enjoyed before Sylla's diftatorſhip : this made the 
wounds of the republic bleed afreſh, as we ſhall fee. preſently. It is 
alſo to be preſumed that he had a great ſhare in the law, by which the 
judiciary power was again divided between the ſenate and the knights, 
to whom were added the tribuni ærarii, of the plebeian order. But 
this might have proceeded from a very good motive, for ſo great was 
the corruption of the courts of juſtice in thoſe days, that Cicero ſays it 
paſſed for a maxim, that a rich man, let him be ever ſo guilty, could 
not be condemned. 

It is not at all ſurprizing, that amidſt ſo _ a corruption, the 
cenſors L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus, ſhould have been obliged to 
ſtrike ſixty four perſons out of the liſt of ſenators ; but one would 


* 
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3 («) The Romans had no proper repaſt beſides the cena, or ſupper, which was 


uſually about the ninth hour, or our three o'clock ; but the more frugal made it a little 


before ſun-ſet, Thoſe who could not hold out ſo long, uſed to break their faſt with 
' ſome ſmall matter, which from the different time of the day was called either jenta- 


culum, prandium, or merenda. The place in which they eat, was called cænaculum, 
but moſt commonly trichnium. At the beginning of the entertainment they gave 
each of the gueſts a bill of fare, wherein was ſet down the number, the quantity, 
and order of the courſes, Anciently they uſed to ſup fitting; but afterwards they 
took up the cuſtom of lying upon beds, They placed no more than three beds about 
the table, whence the word ericlinium; and three in a bed, becauſe they had ſeldom 


' more gueſts than nine, and theſe were covered with le. On the beds they laid 


a kind of quilts, ſtuffed with feathers, which they culcitre, Before they lay upon 
theſe beds, they waſhed their bodies, changed their garments for the vi convivals, or 
cenatoria, a light kind of frock ; and pulled off their ſclee, or ſhoes, for fear of ſpoil- 
ing the beds, which were covered with carpets called or dena. On the car- 
pets were laid pulvini, or pillows, for the gueſts to lean their backs upon. Low beds 
were looked upon as ſcandalous. At the beginning of the entertainment they lay 
upon their bellies, their breaſts being kept up with that they might have 


ſeldom failed 
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wotider how Cicero could ever ſuccced in the proſecution againſt Verres ae- 
Verres; a man 

been prætor in Sicily. Cicero however accounts for this himſelf, by 
informing us, that in criminal cauſes it was cuſtomary to draw a certain 
number of judges by lot ; that out of theſe the proſecutor and priſoner 
| „ and that be took care to retain none but 
men of known integrity. The orator Hortenſius, who had undertaken 
the defence of Verres, was ſilenced ; and Verres was obliged to go 
into voluntary baniſhment : this was the only time that Cicero ap- 
peared. as an accuſer, and even this he did at the urgent intreaties of 
the oppreſſed Sicilians, It is proper to obſerve that the cenſors 


above mentioned, were the firſt who had been raiſed to this dignity 


fince the civil war between Marius and Sylla : they made a cenſus, in 
which the number of citizens. fit to bear arms appeared to be upwards 
of nine hundred thouſand. : 


Virgil is born this year at the village of Andes near Mantua. Virgil born. 


684 


Cicero was edile this year, on which occaſion he was remarkable Cicero in his 
For his ceconomy in the public ſhows, which his office obliged him to 


exhibit to the people; but he rendered himſelf more famous by the 


aflited with a ſcarcity of proviſions, in conſequence of the depreda- 
tions of the pirates: for to this noble uſe he converted the preſents 
offered by the Sicilians, in acknowledgment for the important ſervices 
done to their nation. Dedication of the capitol by & Lutatius pre- 


fident of the ſenate : they had been fourteen years in rebuilding this 


famous edifice. 


War declared againſt the Cretans. We have already taken notice, War with 
that Marcus Antonius had ſought a battle with thoſe people, which did the Cretans, 


not turn out to his advantage : this war however did not begin till the 
following year. Here we ſhall only obſerve, that it was declared at 


the motion. of the conſuls ; and that Hortenſius, who had courted this 


command, ſuddenly reſigned it, when it fell to him by lot, - Finding 
he had not reſolution enough to quit the bar, where his reputation 


was eflabliſhed, he ceded this commiſſion to his collegue, Q. Metellus ; 
and no doubt but he was ſenſible of his inability for ſuch a taſk from 
another reaſon, being extremely nice and effeminate. ' 

In the Eaſt, Lucullus, at the head of a ſmall army of twelve thou- Luculles _ 
fand foot and three thouſand horſe, marched with all expedition againſt marches 
Tigranes, who waited for him with upwards of two hundred and fifty anf 
- thouſand men. Both ſides ſhewed equal confidence of ſucceſs : Lu- \ 
oullus depended on. the valour of his troops; Tigranes on numbers, 
"= his fortune. This prince was ſo accuſtomed to flattery, 
l K 
; Paſſing the Euphrates and the Tigris, had penetrated into the heart 


deritig it as an affront to be told, that the Romans, after 


of his dominions, he ordered the meſſenger to be beheaded. He did 


not begin to ſtir, till he had received tidings that Mithrobarzanes, * 


B b 3 


ſo. infamous far his eatrtiun̈ during the time he had cuſed by 


relie ves the 


liberality with which he relieved the citizens of Rome, who were fill Wr. 
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of his generals, had been routed by the Romans, who threatened to 
lay fiege to Tigranocerte, his favourite city: rouſed by this intelli- 
ence, he marched his torces, and in a few days came up with the 
man army, which was encamped in a. large plain upon the bank 


of à river, and ſeemed only a handful compared to his numerous 


forces: on this occafion he pronounced that famous ſaying ; I they 
are ambaſſadors, they are tco many; 1f ſoldiers, tos frau. Lucullus did 
not wait for the king's auvanciag any further; reſolving to be before- 
Tigranes's hand with him, he croffed the river, and fell with the utmoſt impe- 
army intire- tgofity upon the enemy. It was rather a general flaughter than a 


5 W battle. The grand Aftatic army was ſcized with a panic, when they 


beheld the Roman general advancing boldly on foot, with ſword in 
hand; the cavalry turned their backs, and threw the infantry into 
diforder Tigranes was ons of the firſt that fled. leaving his diadem 
behi d him, which fell into the hands of Lucullus. greateſt 
laughter Þ always made in the purſuit of an enemy; and in general 
it may be 1aid, that there is leſs ſafety in flight, than in a firm reſo- 
lution to conquer or die. This obſervation is neceſſary, in order to 
ſhew ſome probability in the account which hiſtorians have tranſmitted 
of that memorable day; namely, that Tigranes loſt above a hundred 
thouſand foot, and almoſt all his cavalry, to the number of fifty thou- 


fand men; arid*thaton the fide of the Romans, only five ſoldiers were 


Tigrano- Killed, and one hundred wounded. The taking of Tigranocerte 
certe taken. followed this viAory. Tigranes hd removed a great part of his 
_ treaſure to this city, which he had founded himſelf, ai.d from thence 

it derived its name; but it was plundered by the conquetor. Lucullus 

wanted then to make war againſt Sinatruces king of the Parthians, 

for pretending to ſtand neutcr between Tigranes and the republic: 

but he was prevented from executing his dehgn by the mutiny of his 


. Lvevllus's ſoldiers, who refuſed, all to a man, to go in ſearch of new perils, ſo 


troops far from their own country. He could not oblige them to com- 
rautiny. . ply, for indeed his command was expired; therefore he had recourſe 
to intreaty. The Romans had long conceived a prejudice againſt this 
general, in conſequence of the outcries of the publicans, who had no 
reaſon to love him: this was the cauſe of his being removed from 
his province, ſo that he continued at the head of the army only by 
courteſy, | 
| 68 5. | 


Glopiow With troops ſo diſaffected, it is amazing he was ever able to 
2 af make fo glorious a campaign as that of this year. It was owing to 
Ye the diſcontent of his army that the ſeaſon was already far advanced, 
| when he croſſed mount Taurus, with a reſolution of going in ſearch 


of Tigranes and Mithridatcs, who had aſſembled another army of 


ſeventy thouſand foot, and five and thirty thouſand horſe, In order 
to bring them to an engagement, he made a feint, as if he intended 
to lay ſiege to the city of Artaxata (t), where Tigranes had ſhut up 


(1) Its modern name is Tefis, 
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his wives ind children. The ſcheme ſucceeded,) the enemy marched dd fran 


to moet the Romans on the banks of the river Arſanias, where a battle defeated, 


was fought with the ſame ſucceſs as the preceding year: it would alſo 
Have had the ſame efeR,. and . would dae been taken, had 
the Roman ſoldiers been as ready to follow, as their neral was to 
lead chem. The winter ſetting in very ſoon in thoſe countnes, 
abounding with woods and mountains, th 


mount Taurus. However, he fell upon Niſibis, a conſiderable TY 


of Afiatic Migdonia, and took it by ſurprize. 2. 
The proconſul Q. Metellus defeats the Cretans, and makes himſelf 


| maſter” of Cydonia, Gnoſſus, and Lyctus, three of their principal 


cities. i ; 


a 


| 1 | 626. 

| He had now almoſt completed the conqueſt of the iſland, when The Cretans 
2 quarrel aroſe between him and Pompey, who ſeemed to be always defeated, 
ready to undertake the work of other generals, as if he had not glory 

enough of his on; whereas he had more than he could 

execute. He had lately finiſhed, in the ſpace of three months, the moſt The war 
glorious, and moſt important expedition that had been ever undertaken with the 


- by the Romans, having rooted out and deſtroyed thoſe pirates, who Pirates. 


had ſo long infeſted the ſeas, and occaſioned a ſcarcity of 1 — in 
Europe, Afvica, and Aſia. They had no leſs than a thoufand galleys, 


fraupht with the ſpoils of all nations, ſuperbly decorated with golden 
ah, god pop he 


es, and purple ta and the oars covered with plate. 


b 
Pompey, eicher by himſelf, or by his lieutenant enerals, who were 
| five and twenty in number, began with clearing the coaſts bordering 


upon Italy, and afterwards failed for the Levant, where the pirates 
were chiefly harboured. His clemency contributed as much as his 
bra towards reducing thoſe robbers ; ſuch as „ ſurren- 
dered themſelves, he pardoned, tranſplanting them to inland places, The pirates 
where he gave them lands to cultivate. The Romans had no notion extirpated. 
that this expedition could be ſo quickly finiſhed; therefore at the 


motion of inius the tribune, a law was made, inveſting Pompey Ty. Gabi- 


with the command of five hundred fail of ſhips, and of an ar- nian law. 
my of an hundred and twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand 
| horſe: they likewiſe gave him the proconſulate of the ſeas for three 

years, with an authority over all the coaſt for the ſpace of fifty miles 

from the ſea. It was by virtue of this extraordinary commiſſion, 

which made him almoſt abſolute maſter of the republic, that he pre- 

tended to have a right of interfering with the Cretan war, in preju- 

dice to Metellus, The latter aſſerted his authority by force of arms, 

and obliged L. Octavius, Pompey's lieutenant, to fave himſelf on 

board his ſhips, after he had been witneſs to the intire reduction of the 

iſland by Metellus. This gallant general however did not obtain 2 
triumph. till three years after, which was owing to the oppoſition 

from Pompey. | | 
- Law of L.. Roſcius Otho tribune of the people, giving 2 particular 
row of ſeats to the knights at public entertainments, By the ſame law 

Bb 4 
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+2 no citizen eould be admitted into this order, unle(s his fortune àmount · 
The Calpur- eds 2p fqur hundred thouſand ſeſlerces. The Ca/purniaz law: againſt 
nian law, bribery, ſo called from the canſul Calpurnius Piſo, at whoſe motion it 
Was made /): vn this occaſion he had a ſmart diſpute with, the tribune 
Ou Cornelius, who wanted to 1 another on the ſame ſubjedd. 
Cornelius ſell upon two other a 


beſore entering upon their office, to regulate their deciſions. The laws. 
which Cornelius paſſed"in regard to buth theſe. points, procured him a 
uu many-enemies.; ar the expitation of his wibunate, he was aecuſed, 
fore the prztor ; hut Cicero undertook his defence, and got him 
Cicero made acquitted. This Celebrated orator was made prætor this year; in the 
prefor, execution of his office the following 28 condemned Licinius 
Macer, who had been guilty of extortion and rapine, and was con- 
 fident of bein 2 by the intereſt of Craſſus: the man was. ſa 
i * ſentence, that he took to his bed, and never 
. recove - T Fo. | 1 G . 87 
ura of In Afia, Luecullus's affairs began ſuddenly to decline, though it can- 
affairs in not be ſaid chat his military glory,diminiſhed : for he was not ſo much 
favour of ag once defeated ; and all that , can be blamed for, is his having 
Mithridatete affenated the affection of the troops by his haughty carriage and too 
great ſeverity. He ought, ſays Plutarch, to have added to his other 
accomplybments, the we eſſential of all, the art of making himſelf beloved. 
Tigranes and Mithridates being informed of the mutiny of his ſoldiers, 
who abſolutely refuſed to follow him, laid hold of the opportunity, 
the one to enter into Armenia, the other into Pontus; which they 
found*ſo much the cafier to accompliſh, as the generals to whom Lu- 
cullus had committed the government of thoſe countries, had rendered 
themſelves odious, by the moſt grievous oppreſſion. Mithridates, 
hoping to be reiuſtated in his dominſons, ſeemed to, have recovered his 
youthful vigour : though he was then almoſt ſeventy, he fqught like 
2 a young man, and reccived three wounds in two engagements, in 
The Re- which he was victorious over Fabius Adrianus and Triarius. The laſt 
Wl mans de- victory was ſo complete, that Cicero does not ſcruple to ſay, that Mi- 
„ chridates could never expect the like ſucces at the time of his greatelt 
proſperity. » 655 95 


The Man. Ditkarbonce : in Rome, occatoned by the Manilian law, which took 
lian law, its name from the tribune Manilius, at whoſe motion it paſſed. The 


I "IY 


— ä — — 
(4; Som- ink, that this was the ſame as the Cecilia lex di perumis . 
r Need by Valerin: „ timus, and that either the two tribunes, Crcilius and 
err!“ joins” in the making of it; or that we ought to read Calpurnia inflead 
2, ir **.. paiſage of Valeriue, lib. 6. c. 2. were ſeveral other laws 
wat ehe id crime, as the Funia lex, Servilia lex, Acilia lex, Cornelia lex 
aud ldaſt of ali the Julias lex, by L. Julius Cæſar. e 
| RY intent 


aſe;3, one was, that the ſenate for ſame 
time had aſſiumed a diſpenſing power over the laws; the other, that 
the prietars did not conform to the edicts, by which they pretended, 
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Hortenſius, won it with al 30 no ef purpoſe; 
the people 3 ſo ſlron py p 


5 
ble to eſs their gratitu cient- 
—— W an — commander. 
were deceived by the - ky $5 hypocyly of that am- 


wie u, Who. pre t&Teceiye ſuch important commiſſions 
with 1 though de llicited for them LY underhand. 


Tao great men ſpoke in fav of che · Manilian law. j Julius Cæſar and < 


Cicero: the mir or to fee the Romans acc themſelves 

a ſingle perſon and the latter ai Cer (ho oh 

the Jay piſſed. . i Ta” FLA * 

d Litcalluf have in interview in a comm Galafa; but pe 

ent away ſatisfied.? Pompey cullus — to 
of ov? the latter taxed thy * vine 15 — ambi - —— 
he hiftarian obſerves; that they, wefe b e riebt. m Jad La. 
> rages to L r having ecke ine ates;and , 
deſtroyed maſdof; his cayalry, in which the — ipal ſtrength of — ene· 
my conſiſted, this prince thought of retiring x ſecond time. to I igranes: 


yet to avoid bgking, hs ed only by night, and — imſelf 
. in the day a aution w ey weve im in no lead. For Pompey , 
having 7 — before him, and attacked tim 5 
| ni — on the banks the Eqphrates, where he. gained a complet {hridates 
. Michridaces, at the head of eight hundred horſe, breaks — rough Gre 


the Roman army, ahg retires to kingdom of Boſphorus (u), 

ject to his ſon „ By the wa he Ropped only to take a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money with him, and a. proviſion of poiſon for him- 

ſelf and his friends. Pom marches into " Armeula, followed by Ti- 
granes's ſon, who- had againſt his father. The king of Ar- 
menia looking upon himſelf as inevitably rained, took the ſtrange re- 
ſolution of admitting a garriſon into Artaxata, and ſurrendering at diſ- W 
cretion to the Roman general. He endeavoured to this coward- ſubmits te 
ly behaviour, by ſaying, ** there could be no ſhame- ig ſub Pompey. 
to a general, whom there were no hopes of conquering 

that i * was not à diſgrace to acknowledge himſelf — 

% a perſon, whom fortune had raiſed - the condition of 


* other - mortals,” A daſtardly ſpeech, at which we ate not 20 
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Ade Boſpberur, from the Greek, See ie. There were two ſtreights of » 
7 t by this name, Tbracius and Cimmerius ; the former is now called the 
Lone ok of Conſtantinople; the other the Streights of Gaffa, at the mouth of the 
, ; and the latter is the Boſpborus here meant, PR 
won 
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phene 6992 and eyen — e int ſome time after, and 
granted, Eber with Go yene and Tome. towns of Cilieia, to 
nobarranes, ſpn of the Eittg of Cappadocia. Im regard to the latter 
_ prince, hiſtorians mention à moſt e tin dinary Inſtance of his filial 
piety; thaþh he 122 o.aker i of” crown | which, his father wanted 

to refign 8 ar 8 — ene Authority of Pom 
From A d eee ſumame of — } om- 

pey had now reduced two power ful kin id. yet the e 
The Abbe not over; he ent 2 dares tand de ſca _ 

ee "his -paſſage ; after 


— thouſand Ala, vn 56mg poſe 285 
5 Which concluded a trea h. x kip 5 
— 4 New diſturbamts in rey Towle e hee er of this year, P. 
Rurbances in Sylla and F. Aytrogius, b thoſen *edvſuls.for the next year; and af- 
Rome, = "terwardsdifqialfied 250 Ct asap an acruſarignef bridery, E. Cotta 
and L. Torge v. e fog ich we oecafion to the 
Se- conſpitacy oft. er 28 * ormed by n natu 
Catiline. l to Wig he was fubje — vices, and yet poſ- 
" Teſled, very ſhinin Jure with ſome external nce of virtue. 
He was the only. * orld+ that may be 4aid to hve differed 


the moſt from himſelf: — Wenti) bmitted d. to cöld, hunger, | 


* and; every fort of hard * now he abindbved himſelf 
N, — rioting, ard zl mannex of debauchery: in private, 
. — was conp ected with Heat prolligate people in Rome; in public, 
he kęꝑt algen y only with'men — known probity, ſome of whom were 
"> friends and protectors- Of chi number was the ſage Catulus, whoſe 
intereſt great 7 tributed to Catiline's acquittal” when accuſed of 

_ "ſeduging, Fa veſtal. * Salluſt charges him "alſo. with having de- 
floured a young, woman of, high bifth, -and with havj ving "murdered his 
ſon by his fir Wife, iw order. to marry Aurelia Ofeſtilla, with whom 
he was paſſionately in love. Catiline. however was incapable of ſolid 
felicity. His genius was great, yet wid, ſo as to urſue his'end by 

© the moſt "irregular means : ee after other people's property, and 
al of- bis 'Own 3 with one hand he injudicjouſly ſcattered, what 

- the: er, had hered by all manner of "extortion. At the time we 

are ſpeaking „ he was juſt returned from his prztorſhip in Africa, 

and intended to ſtand for the conſulate ; but having been accuſed of 
bribery, he was obliged to deſiſt. He entered into a ſtrict inti- 

macy with Cn. Piſo, a young atrician as debauched as himſelf, 

His ir and with» P. Antronius, one of the diſqualified conſuls : theſe 


eg. = conſpired againſt the life of the new — but their project 
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conduct. 


the ſenate a £4 foe Lb 
Craſſus and Catulus reign the office of cenſors, becauſe they could 


not agree together. 


Pompey ſubdues the ſbgrinns, who, oppoſed his mafch afiet be had Then 
eroſſed Albania; but the revolt of Oræſes, king of this, cquutry, brings nians de- 
him back. He "defeats the Albanians gages time, and kills Colis, feited by 


their king's brother, with his own hand; It is a miſtake to a there 


were Amazons in this battle. In the mean time Mithridates Was gain - 
Ing ground __ the northern ſhore of the Euxine fea, till at leagth he 


marched to om of Baſphorus, where he found the throne va - 
cant by the death of his ſon Machares. This prince hearing of his fa- 
ther's approach, had lain violent hands upon himſelf, from an appre- 
henſion of his reſenting the alliance concluded between him and the 


Pompey. 


Romans. Mithridates made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, and Mithrigdates 
gets another 


appeared again at the bead of a conſiderable army. "+ 
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* hopes that oll * awa of 
. op en Feen 8 who had the 25 


8 hit r thy horus, in order to prevent 
| chr — Ac 2 receivin any-proviſions 
— 8 eyes he thought of CO ee but of ſettling the form 
a? =D in the cpnqueced provinces of Aſia. Having made 


— 


enk — . Pontus ever ſince Stratoaix, one of Mithri- 

| him — only fortreſs then 

| . ee in prong; re this kingdom to 
3 — the king's manuſcripts, 


ſoned,” ſuch as his fon 
ad diftanced him at an 
5; Fr brain and thoſe of his concubines ; 
275850 upon medicine; from Whence we may 
Mithridates' z charaQer, *Stratanix had inſiſted 
F itt her capituJation 328 Pompey, that her 
1 fortune.” his father, 
—4 ever he, 2 into = nds of the 
a Ire 2 haſtened the deftrution of 
of Stratonix, cauſed 

ST 7 jb dep x 


. concerning Parti- 


2, J e while, the mather beheld 
885 From — Pompey marched 


om to a Roman province: it 


12 9 0 cus, of the race 1 — 
ds had Cat "after h * eon 3 
ippe of rpm m for 
1 buf the 7 4 wa Late . the 


procured e to. i vire- into the crime 

ſeveral condemned to death for killing pro- 

p r Sylla s diftatorſhip. The way had been — 
1 him Cas, we, when quzeſtor the preceding year, refu 

pay the ens Which Sylla had aſſigned to his" guards upon the = 

3 Hare, Catiline was accuſed and acquitted, not without ſuſpi 422 
Intzigues 0. = iyance from Czſar, who favoured him openly: he likewi 

J-gpon a charge of extortion, to Cicero's great ſurprize, hs 

told. hi friends, that as clear gs noon day, he would be his competiter for 

= 5 "3 conſulate. Having got out of this ſcrape, he ſtood neverthe wy 

for the conſulate, in . to Cicero; but notwithſtanding all 

intrigues, he loſt his election, and Cicero was named to the faſces, Fa 

conjunction with C. Antonius, the orator's ſon. It was lucky for the 

latter to-have Cicero for his collegue : for Salluſt repreſents him as a 

 . perſon incapable of governing by himſelf; and one that would have been 

carried away by the torrent of Catiline's extravagance, with the ſame 

readineſs as he endeavoured to ſtem it by the advice of his collegue. 

The reports of Catiline's having formed a new conſpiracy, contributed 

very 
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when the Cavilinian 'corffpiygcy- was. diſcovered. A zribune | 
+ du, propoſed an X whi 
ecemvirs, Who were to be inveſted 


"pe by thi method he 
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Cicero had already ſignalized his conſulate in more 


name was P. Servilius R 


limited power, in offler-to proceed immediately m u Gris 
bution of lands: Another tribane; whoſe name was T. Labienus, 


| igrending do raiſe the popular faQion, accuſed C. Rebirius, a Roman. 


knight, of having heretofore killed Saturninus, for which he infilted 
on 5 being unites ith deat: but Ciceto oppoſed them boch with 
his eloquence and authority, and. triumphed | 

did 'dehance to the tribunes, becauſe he expected no favours from 


their hands ; for he had not the ambition, like moſt of his predeceſſors, - 


to obtain the goverumeut of jome province aſter his confulats: ſo far 


from it, he veſigned to his collegue C. Antonius the more profita- | 
9 fallen to himſelf by lot; © 
8 


ble government of Macegon, | 
other great thing forty eb cs I. 
other per by this celebrated orator during 
conſulate; we may reckon his 1 
by his eloquence) and his oppoſing the, reſtoration of. the ſons of 
ibed "perſons to their. paternal inheritance; a "meaſure, which 
though in appearance juſt; would have been of dangerous conſe- 
| Gba cf 5 Sylla's laws were become the fundamental conſtitu- 
n ot t . 7.» 


He#courageoully 


peafing a very confderable tumult 


* 


Cicero boaſts likewiſe of having greatly contributed to Lucullus's Lucullew's 


triumph, which had been hitherto retarded by Pompey. This, was © 


the laſt ſcene of 'Lucullus's grandeur, but not his happy day. 


did lead others, to the ſummit of 4 He uſed often to tell his 
friends, that fortune has her bounds, which a man of abilities ought 


_ to know: convinced of this truth, he led a lite of leſs ſhew and pomp, 


but of more pleaſure and rational amuſement. Fond of ſtudy and of 
the converſation of the moſt ingenious and polite men in his time, he 
ſpent whole days with them in his library, which was filled with the 
moſt ſcarce and valuable books, and open to all the literati. He lived 
with more ;hcence- than even thoſe Aſiatic monarchs, over whom 
he had triumphed : though at the ſame time we muſt own he carried 


it to a degree of Aſiatic ſoftneſs and luxury, He was v once 
his ſteward, who knowing he 2 ſup done, had ordered a 


elegant entertainment for him than uſual: 4 then nat knoxw, 


yt he to the man in a paſſion, that Lucullus was ro fup te night with 


nts un ? 


His retreat was the conſequence of reſlexion; he had the utmoſt ab- And retire- 
Horrence of thoſe crimes, which would have led him, and afterwards ment. 


4 


Ope auld imagine 
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* ene d diſtinguiſned nine 8 this yeah, by * fuppeation of 


Catiline's conſpuacy: This turbMent gitizen had.beeg long hatching 
ey. his Wicked deſign of ſubverting che ꝑove reap Fi wp a woman of 
- diftinftion, who held" a criminal. elfen Quintus Corus, 


—— roy Rome by fu be 


; eonſu! intercepting 


one of the conſpirators, diſcJoſel che ret to the — who inform- 


„ — Was act In the leaſt 
nly and without 


ed the ſenate of iv h. public * 
the conful in the 


daumted, bat reſo 
diſguiſe. Having mmifearricd 3 m 17 5 a to — 


Cunpas Martins, and aſtertyards at his own houſe, he directed his accom- 


Bees to excite a. c bellion in the provinces. The ſenate herea fed 
L hero,” * empbiverin "the confuls to tale care rhat the pw far ered 
xo detriment." Ca had the alhrpnes. ty ape; $Þ this augutt 
bly ; but. no | body, took notice of him: on the colftrary, 4900 6 r be 
came near, quſftted 0e e, und“ left him wr Then it was that 
Cicero, no 1 ergable to contain bimfelf, that famous 


ſpeech, called dhe frſt oration againſt Carifitie:”- This bold conſpirator 
Cicero ha- 


leaves Rome, and puts imſelf-ar the h cad the re 
ving provided for 8 — of the Gy, buntes 


roſtra, and pro- 


nounces bis fecong ora orngen Ag inf C ine, e ee 0- 


of thetri's bare ME _ of the condya. e 
tal moment wa nf, whey che conſpirators were to de- 
e ai yet a" of the citizens would not 

credit to Ci need . The common people, who 

ared Carifine angefhand, berayfe he pretended to have eſpouſed 

the = % of the indigent and unhappy, were got undeceived till the 
e Ze of che chief conſp 
ped thent to confeſs rer crime in the preſence 
7 cherewich in his third ora- 


to be feized, 
of the ſenate, and / ax 7 the. 
tion againſt Cariline., Fiving ar and Sup lication is or- 
dered in Ciceros Ade, for of erved tht city” from 4 confla- 
gration, the citheent from a general" 275 acte, aud Itzty om wat - this 
was a very — — honopt,” for /, eee ad been never 
granted before but to 'genſeraly why b in che field 
againft the enemies of the republic. 
The buſineſs now was to puniſh the l Cicero cherefore 
convenes the ſenate, and provoguces his fourth. oration agairiſt Cati- 
line, wherein he declares himſelf of A ſame opinion as D. Sillanus 
conful cleBt for the enſtinig year, who was for porting g them tode yas 
Cæſar voted againſt hin, and was only for evndemning them to 
petual — 2 - 8 he ſeemed to confi the ſaſpicion 
of de odour fs the Flor. Gato took hich up with 2 
War 
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- warm er moſt vehement nſt the manners 
. Th *4 Se for, CSS, cl rk * and 
brou «thi: d, ſera opinion. Upon-which they were 
a —— in riſans ; their names were, P.-Cornelius T be conſpl- 
Er 8. a conſulat A's: 3 Cethegus of the noble Corficlian fami- — 5 
_ ; Gabinius, Selbe and one eparius of Terracma. Several of 
the Tonfyirators had gathered | round the-priſon, to hear what paſſed, 
and Cicero informed them by crying out, Wrerunt, they have lrued. 
Thus the conſul fulfilled the ais he had made in his ſecond oration 
againſt Catiline, to qua the conſpiracy without any dilturbance ar 
tamal, gud on withoyt laying aſide his" He, received all the 
co ations he deſerved ; he was calle the feyicar, the ache. 
[os end {paler of Rome. Andi it is obſervable, that he was che enly 
| 2 Ront#hs coriferred the ditle of father of but 
fell under the dominion of the — then in- 
, cn; before thy le name was laviſhed on theſe es, h mot 
7 of then TI were far* from gs hi it. 4 1 
| inſt Catiline, who was linde held 1 in Hetruris, with a few — nt ayavuſt 


= engly med 
* of ahevhext year,, Anzodi came 2» wich him in the 
was | 


-Folulw Catiline ht like one in deſpair, Catil. 
2 * — ns or, Opn, — 
33 himmſelſ intq the wang as criemy, and died fword in hand. There and killed, 


peancients,” Whoſe memory his been handed 
pn co this famous conſpirator ; and 


ya perſon, mn 
2 3 


he is not a in ry. It von be of no ate to ba- 
© with 5 gualities: the enuheration would only 
- Hew-that.ahe e mult he ſome accotapliſhmems to form a brave wick- 


ed man. if we mah venture to atfitm, that Ca ctide was not the 
villain in =- time; it is becauſe while hiſworians give us 4 
— vi they likewiſe" mention is remorſe. Salluſt, 
a 3 kn A him as a 2 odious even to him 
lf ho pi — with,c eaveured'tither to relieve 
his ancaſineſs by war and en or t n byndeath. We are 
apt to pi Catiline, when we bed kim G into luxury and de- Reflexions 
unging from one ap le into another, — hurrying into a onCatiliag's 
train of crimes, not from any choice or inclination, bat impelled as <baradier. 
it were by a kind of n ty. He was not duch a profligate as 
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I orig the cotiteſt betwebn Cato and Cxſar, 5 la ve bel ng to gervilia, Cato's 
es 2 letter to Cafit in the ſenate, herein belonging tos, the — 
_expreſſiioris/ of paſſion and love. Cato eried out, that it eame from one of the conſpi- 

the aſſembiy. Cætar ſmiling; gave him the 
it, threw it back to bin- laying, take it 

iven 87 

of Florence, and now called Firſole, 
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petrated ihe molt Horrid crimes, Without the t remorſe ;; but this 
very . circumſtance increaſes .compatatively his guilt. Had Catiline 
exerted his great abilities in the ſervzeg of his country, he would have 
been an hero; which perhaps he. would fl} have, been in our eftima- 
tion, had he been fortunate ; for ſuch is the preJudice of the generality 
of mankind; that ſucceſsful villany &&a{es to be odious. Catiline, 
defeated, at Feſulz, appears in a, deteftable | light ; while Cæſar, 
trampling upon his country at Pharſalia, "Is a hero, * 

It is pity there was any irregularity in the prooeedingꝭ againſt the con- 
ſpirators. Since the laws required that no citizen of Rome ſhould be 
t to death, but by the conſent of the people; how comes it that the 
nate, after ing the conſpirators, did not refer them Auiptately to 
this tridunal ? This ſhews that the laws had loft all thein vigour, fince 
even thoſe who flood up in their deff ce, were; obliged to violate 
them; therefore it-was natural to expect that ſo weak a government 
muſt ſoon fall a prey to ſome ambitious citizen. 

Pompey's None ſeemed, ſo dangerous as Pompey, who by different means had 

fucceſs attained-the ſame end as Sylla, having prevailed upon the people to 

—_— Mi- inveſt him, freely and of their ohn accord, with an authority almoſt 

K _ to that which this - ſanguinary dictator had ufurped. © Fortune 
continued to {nile on him; for this year-he-got-rid. of Mithridates. 
The fugitive king was meditating — projects than ever: he had 
collected together about ſixty or fourſcore thouſind men; and with 
this army he intended to force his way by land into Italy, h 
a hundred. wild and barbarous nations. He was encouraged in 
his attempt by the example of | , who ſucceeded in 
the like enterprize: and perhaps- he would have met with the 
fame good fortune; had it not been for, the revolt of his ſon 
Pharnaces, who laid ſiege to 'Panticapzumy where he then refided. 
This city opened her to the rebels, and Mithridates had no 
other reſource than death, to avoid falling into their hands. In vain 
did he. endeavoyr to deſtroy himſelf by poiſonous daughts ; theſe had 
but a ſlow effect, becauſe he had been uſed/to counterpoiſons from his 
infancy : he then had recourſe to his ſword, but as he was greatly 

weakened by the poiſon, the wound did not prove mortal: ſo that a 

Deb of Gauliſh officer CJ, out of compaſſſon, and at his own requeſt, put 

Mithridater,an end to his agonies. ee 2 

. When Pompey heard of this news, he happened to be in Judza, 

_ in- whither he had marched his army, to ſettle the ſucceſſion of that king- 

to Judas, dom, which was diſputed by two brothers, Hyrcan and Ariſtobulus. 

ſettles . — as the elder, had the beſt right; but Ariſtobulus was in poſ- 

king- ſeſſion. ſeized þ 


F 


— However, he did not poſſeſs it long, for Pompey his 
| Perſon, and marching del, to leaning ate mme maſter of 


that city. He met with a very different reſiſtance at the taking of the 
temple, which, as every body knows, was ſituated on a mountain, 


STEAL or Bithocys, and he had entered the king's room.in ſearch 


* and 


he 
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and extremely well fortified. The ſiege of this place liſted three months, 
and was 2 Ih an immenſe deal of labdr and fatigue : theſews 

" themſelves contributed not a little to the taking of it, by not dillw bin 

the enemy's approaches on the ſabbath ; a ſaperſtitious piety, u 

nothing but the motive could render excuſeable. On the other hand, 
we admire the religious hefoiſm of the prieſts, who being 1 
in the ſacrifce at the time the temple was taken, did not divert their 
attention, but continued the. ſacred ceremonies with” the ſame compo- 
fore as if nothing had happened. Pompey's clemency and generous 
behaviour on this cccafion, were, ao admired. Of all the treaſure 
depofited in that temple, he took only the golden vine. Upon enter- 
ing the moſt holy place, he expreſied, his ſarprize, when he could 
ſee never @ ſtatue, nor * Ir of the deity: the next day 
he ordered it to be purified, and the prieſts to be reſtored to their ſunc- 
tions. This viſit from Pompey coſt, the Jews their liberty, for he not 
only rendered them tributary to the Romans, but forbad their prince 
Hyrcan to wear a diadem ; beſides, he ſtripped them of thoſe towns 
which they had conquered in Syria. : 
L * 691. , 
The remains of the conſpiracy are ſtifled in Italy; and a great num- 
ber of the accomplices are differently puniſhed. Moſt of them had 
deen informed againit by L. Vettius, a Roman knight, who had the 
N nce to include Cæſar in the number. But he took a wrong time; 
Czar was then prætor, and likewiſe port1/ex maximus, Which digni- 

5 he had obtained the preceding year: as prxtor, he condemned 
Vettius in a ſine, ordered his s to be fold for the payment, and 
the man himſelf to be ſent to priſon. Much the ſame thing happened 
to one L. Tarquitius, who accuſed Craſſus of having a hand in the 
conſpiracy: his teſtimony was declared to be falſe, and he himſelf 
condemned to impriſonment, till he diſcovered the perſons who were 
aid to have ſuborned him. This might make one ſuſpect there 
were people at that time, who might do whatever they pleaſed with 


4mpunity, \ | 
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OErſar, hotwithſtanding all his power, did not extricate himſelf fo New d- 
well in the diſpute with Cato, tribune of the people, in regard to a fiurvances at 


law propoſed by Metellus Nepos another tribune. The purport of it 


was to recall Pompey with his army, under pretence of reforming and 


pacifying the! ſtate ; but in reality to ſupplant Cicero, of whoſe growi 
intereſt Cæſar was jealous. Cato oppoſed this l, with his uſual vi- 
; but Czfar ſupported it by violence, and the former had like to 
ave been killed in the tumult. He maintained his ground however 
with great reſolution, and got the better of Metellus, fie ſenate having 


deprived both him and Cztar of their office: but they were ſoon rein- 


ſtared,” tho latter by affecting to ſubmit, and the former in conſequence 
of Cato's recommendation. | . ! 


- ;Czſar repudiates bis wife Pompeia, who had been ſurprized at a Cella, Pro- 


ſanes the 


meeting between her and P. Clodius in her huſband's houſe, where my geries of 


Cc the bona dis. 
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e nene . goddeſs V were to be celebrated that day. 
Diyorces'(g) were now grown — in conſequence of Un ond 
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- (© The goddeſs, in Latin bona daa, according to the Romans, was one of 
the dryads, —— to Faunus king of Italy. She is ſald to have been ſo very 
chaſte, that no man ever ſaw her face, or Knew her real name, except her huſband ; 
and that of Fauna was given to her afterwards, only becauſe her huſband's name 
was Faonus, That her name ſhould be ſuch a ſecret to the men, after being 
revealed to the women, is greatly in praiſe of the Roman ladies. To bo- 
nour ber extraordinary chaſtity, a particular feſtival was inſtituted, at which none 
but women were itted to be preſent, or even in the houſe where the 
myſteries were celebrated, which was always at the chief prieft's. When the 
and with him wp. Ang" creatore, quitted the houſe, the wife then took 
it under her care, and ſet things in order: there were great folemnities all night, 
attended with dancing and ſeveral ſorts of muſic. No myrtle was uſed to decorate 
this goddeſs's altars, becauſe this tree was dedicated to Venus goddeſs of love, The 
ÞiQures of male creatures were all covered, according to Juvenal, fat, 6, 
 - n— er pitture juberur, 
© Ruecurque —_—_— imitata figuram oft. 

The veſtals were invited on the occaſion, and the ceremony did not begin till night. 
B the good geddeſi, mythologifts underſtand the earth; though the Romans might 
Merit mean an ancient queen of Italy, called Fuurs; for moſt of the heatben 
deities had a double relation of this ſort, It is therefore probable that Fauna was 
the inventreſs of agriculture, at leaſt in Italy, and for that reaſon was called the 
good. goddeſs, by way of preference, The Greeks had alſo their good goddeſs, whom 
they named Cynecea : they pretended that the was one of Bacchus“ nurics, whoſe 
real name it was unlawful to utter. For which reaſon the women, who cele- 
brated her myſteries, covered the tents with vine branches, and a conſecrated dragon 
75 by che goddeſs, See Plus. in Caf, & ul. Rom, Cic. erat. ds baruſy. 


Romulus permitted the huſbands to divorce their wives, but not vice verſa ; 
and even the former not without a cauſe, as — poiſoning, or counterfeiting 
her huſband's keys, and, as ſome ſay, drunkenneſs, This law was confixmed by the 
twelve tables; yet there was no inſtance of a divorce till the caſe of Carvilius Ruga, 

mentioned in this hiſtory in the year 500, But afterwards they grew very common, 
and for very trifling motives, as in the caſe of Papiria, the wife of Paulus - 
milſus. Thus C. Sulpitius Gsllus turned away his wife, becauſe ſhe went a 
broad bare- headed ; Q. Antiſtius Vetus turned away his, for keeping company 
with a woman of mean parentage z P. Sempromlus Sophus did the ſame by bis, 
becauſe ſhe went to the play without his know Val, Mas. 6. 3. 10. 
Ad even Cicero himſelf divorced Publilia, becauſe the ſeemed to rejoice at the 
death of bis daughter Tullia, Others caft off their wives on the account of old 
ho Sometimes they parted by mutual conſent, In procefs of time, women had 
power to divorce their huſbands, and for as trifling reaſons as thoſe now 
— hone to buſbands, Thus Celius — — — 
2 Jum fine cauſa, guo die vir à provincia wenturus erat, fecit. ura . 
rute, ep. fam. 8. 7. "But by the /ex Papi Poppea, a liberta, that * who 
was once a flave, and had been made oe, could not divorce her patromur, that is, 
2 if the had been lawfully married to him. See L. Z. 
* err ing, Was ipg a bill to the woman, containing 
reaſons of the ſeparation, and 2274 goods which ſhe brought with 

her : this was called nm mittere, or muncium ramittere. Or elſe it was 
im her preſence before ſufficient witneſſes, which according to the lex Jule de adul- 
i publiſhed by Auguſtus, were to be ſeven, befides a hberins, the cenſors 
; - were 
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general. corruption of manners: Pompey j his return to 
MH divorces alſo his wife Mucia'(#), un e a criminal 
Earteſpondence with Cæſar. The latter had ſo bad a reputation it 

to chaſtity, that he was reported to be the bufhand of every wife, 
and the wife of band. And yet he had the aflurance to ſay, 
"when be parced with his wife Pompeia, that Ce/er': wiſt ſhould wot be 
fo nexch as fat. 


692. 
Clodiass intrigue is attended with ſome conſequences. Commit 
foners are appointed to try him, for profaning the holy rites, at wiel 
it was unlawful for any man to aſſiſt: he corrupts his judges with mo- 
ney, and by other methods ſtill more criminal; ſo that he was ac- 
uitted in ſpite of Cicero's utmoſt endeavours. Clodius was à bad 
— an enemy to the republic, and of courſe to Cicero. Pompey 
arrives in foaly, 
Rome was now a prey to faction and intrigue. Men of the 
penetration ſeemed to foreſee that the commonwealth could not laſt 
much longer, or in other terms, that ſo unwieldy a body could hardly 
do without à head. In this critical jun&ure, Pompey ſtepped forth. pomey 
The eyes of all the world were naturally turned towards this cele- returns te 
braied captain ; they conſidered him in ſome meaſure as their long Rome. 
expected lord and matter; they vied with each other in paying their 
court to him, as to the conqueror of the Eaſt; and even Cicero joined 
with the multitude. Though this celebrated orator had ſo greatly 
itinguiſhed himſelf during his conſulate ; and though be ſtill made 
2 * Gates, yo. f©-the agunes) of Bo. wal , 
Pompey was by far the greater man. Cicero uſes his utmoſt 
vours to prevail on Pompey to approve of his conſulate ; but wh a. 6-4 
refuſes to explain hi and grows caol and reſerved. And what 
is very extraordinary ; at the very time that he could obtain what- 
ever he pleaied by honourable means, he purchaſed the conſulate 
for Aſranius, his favourite, who had no other merit than that of 
being a complete dancer. Cato alone withſtood the torrent; 


were made acqudinted with the juſt cauſes of the divorce, the marriage tables were 
broke, the dowry was reſtored, the keys of the houſe were taken away, and the vo- 
— — 4 __— which occaſion were pronounced by the Gberras 
: a ; Ret tmantihi or tea res tibi agite, according to the follow 
paſſage of Juvenal, ſat. 6, * 0 
te. ſarcinulas, dic libertas, et A*, : 
. „ hi, of ſarpe emungeris, 111 
cy», of propera, ficro wentt aitera nao, ! 
The rep»d:um diftered trom the drvorttum mn this, —— 
only cuntracted, and the latter between married people, There was no n to 
ſhew a cauſe in the caſe of a du,, nor was there any civil ation for breaking 
We cootrat : Lr tas conditions now uber 
— Pompey > — et d ne 
— daughter Mucizs —— 1 . 
ch be bad three children by her. He never could ſorget the injury Ceſar 
. times in the heat of thy'civil wars, that the - 
davher utia was his ZEgyfthvs, | 
Ces nay, 


The firſt 
triumvirate, 


ROMAN ANNALS.. 
nay, he refuſed the alliance of Pompey, who wanted his eldeſt . niece 
for himſelf, and the youngeſt for his ſon. Pompey's third triumph, 
Africa and Europe had been the ſubject of the two firſt, and now Aſia 
forniſhed him with this; “ ſo that his victories, ſays M. Crevier, 
« ſeemed to embrace the whole world.” The proceſhon laſted two 
whole days, though it was not attended, as uſual, by the triumphant 
army : for he had diſbanded his troops as ſoon as he landed an Italy, 
to prevent all umbrage and ſuſpicion in regard to his future conduct. 
Pompey's aim was to uſurp the ſovereign power, without having 
recourſe to violence, that is, to derive his whole authority from the 
free choice of his fellow citizens ; and no doubt but he flattered 
himſelf, that he ſhould obtain every thing he deſired, in return 
for his ſignal ſervices. For he had almoſt trebled the revenue, and 
ſo greatly enlarged the republic, that Aſia Minor, which before his 
time had been the furtheſt extent, was now become the center of 
her dominions. | 
693. | 

The firſt triumvirate. Pompey was miſtaken : the Romans reco- 
vered from their firſt ſurprize ; and being made eaſy by his diſbanding 
the army, they looked upon him no longer but as a private citizen. 
He inſiſted that lands ſhould be given to his veterans, and that all 
his acts in the Eaſt ſhould be confirmed without inquiry; but he miſ- 
carried in both, being oppoſed by Lucullus and Craffus his ancient 
rivals, and by Cato the ſcourge of all ambitious citizens: Finding he 
could not have the ſupreme command alone, he is reconciled to Craſſus 
by the mediation of Czfar ; and they all three enter into an aſſociation, 
binding themſelves by oath to ſupport each other. Cato foreſaw the 
evil conſequences of this alliance, but could not prevent it: ve have 
bft our liberty, ſaid he, there is an end of the republic. Some perhaps 
will be ſurprized to behold Cæſar moving in ſo high a ſphere, when 
he had hitherto made no preat figure in the army: but the Romans 
were acquainted with his — abilities; they knew that he 
had burſt out into tears at the ſight of Alexander's ſtatue (4) ; they 
knew of his declaring that he had rather be the firſt man in a ſmall 


village (/), than the ſecond in Rome. Beſides, he had lately com- 


manded as proprztor in Spain for the firſt time, where he gave a 
ſpecimen of his abilities, having ſubdued ſeveral provinces which never 

fore ſubmitted to the Romans. Nothing hindered him from de- 
manding a triumph, but his pretenſions to the conſulate. In ſtanding 


8 


100) Plutarch ſays, it was upon reading the hiſtory of Alexander, when he ſat a 
great while very thoughtful, and at laſt burſt out into tears, His friends aſking him 
the reaſon, do you think, ſaid he, that I bave not juft cauſe to weep, oben I confider that 


 Hlexander ot my age bad conquered ſo many nations, and T all this time bave done nothing 
memorable ? 


* (7) This happened in his croſſing the Alps in the way CEN TEST 
42 4 a 0 : | | r 
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e for this office, it was neceſſary to appear at the comitium in — 
l. ſon ; but in ſuing for a triumph, the law obliged the candidate to halt 
* | without the town, and wait for an anſwer. Here he»reaped the firſt Ca far cho- 
* | fruits of the triumvirate, being choſen conſul for the following year, ſen conſul, 
4 N together with M. Calpurnius Bibulus, a zealous republican, His aim 
og f was to get one Lucceius for his collegue, who with the ſame view 
* ; diſtributed large ſums among the people; but the ſenate joined iu 
2 favour of Bibulus. Each of the conſcript fathers paid his ſhare to- 
'S | wards outbiddiug Lucceius ; by which means they carried their point, 
* and this even by Cato's advice, who ſaid that the ſafety of the republic 
d was preferable to her laws. | 
1 Caius Mur:ena, and the learned Varro, this year's ædiles, ordered 
d : the face of a wall, which was greatly admired for a moſt beautitul 
nr 1 painting in fre/co, to be tranſported from Sparta to Rome. | 
694 
The ſenate had entertained high expectations from Bibulus, and Cxfar's 
perhaps he would have done great matters, had he to deal with any peu ſway 
= other perſon than Cæſar; but he could not long withſtand his am-“ _ 
8 : bitious collegue. The latter having propoſed a new agrarian law, 
* with a view of gaining che affections of the people, Bibulus found no 
ll N other way to oppoſe him, than by declaring that every day during his 
. | conſulate ſhould, be kept as a feſtival ; but he was the only one him- 
5 . ſelf that obſerved the declaration. Cæſar began to govern Rome 
ie with an abſolute ſway : even Cato ſubmitted to his power ; though 
pe ; at firſt he had attempted to oppoſe him, at the peril of impri- 
ny ſonment or exile. But upon Cicero's telling him, that if Cato d 
de 7 mr <vant Rome, Reme wanted Cato, he thought proper to acquieſce, 
ve ; Cæſar found no great difficulty in bringing the other two triumvirs 
a . over to his meaſures, by the following method. He married (p) = 
n 
ns ; * 
he 7 — N | 
y 4 | | (p) For the greater ſecurity of marriages, the form of the contract was written 
all 7 upon tables of record, and ſealed by ſome witneſles there preſent, who from thence 
n- F were called figuatores. No Roman could marry any other than a free denizen of the 
a 2 city. The kalends, nones, and idgs, and the whole month of May, were reckoned 
er 2 eminous in regard to this ceremony. The three ways of contracting were farre or 
bs confarreatione, coemptiene, and uſu. The firſt was a ceremony of eating the bride cake - 
| together ; the ſecond was when the parties bound themſelves by giving and taking 
Lg a piece of money; the third was when, with the conſent of her friends, the woman 
had lived a whole year with the man, without being abſent three nights. 
= The nuptial ceremonies began with conſulting the augurs, as was cuſtomary in all 
b actions of importance, The word nuptie is from nubo, which fignifies to cover, be- 
t a = cauſe the woman was brought to her huſband with a fammeum, or yellow veil thrown 
im 1. over her face, In dreſling the bride, they uſed to divide ber locks with the bead of a 
dur 4 ſpear, as an omen of bearing a valiant and warlike offspring ; then they crowned ber 
ine | with a chaplet of flowers. Inſtead of her ordinary cloaths, the wore the runica ref?a, 
| 5 fo called from being woven upwards; this was tied about with a zong or girdle, which 
3 the bridegroom was to unlooſe, Being thus dreſſed, ſhe was taken away from her mother 
or | or next relation by a ceming viclence, in memory of the ſucceſs which Romulus and his 
L Cc 3 followers 
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only daughter ſuba, x lady of accompliſhed merit, to Pompey ; Julia 
paid. implicit ſubeniſon to her father s will in every thing; Pompey 
wes by Julia; and Craſſus could not help acquieſcing to the 
Jaint deſire of the father aud fon-in-daw. Cæſar reſolved alio to gain 
the favour of the knights, by abating a third part of the rents which 
they: paid annually into the public treaſury. He likewiſe got all Pom- 
_ pey's acts in the approved, and obtained for himſelf the govern- 
ment of Illyricum, and of Tranſalpine and Ciſalpine Gaul, with the 
command of four legions for five years. In order to ſecure an —— 
— — „he cauſed Arioviſtus king of the Suevi (9) in Ger- 
many, and Ptolemy Auletes king of Egypt to be declared friends 
and allies of the people of Rome. All this he did even without con- 
ſulting his collegue, whom he obliged to ſtay at home for eight 
months, during which time Bibulus did not perform one ſingle act as 
a magiſtrate, which made Cicero ſay, that this was the tonſulate rf 
Julius and Czfar. Bibulus, notwithitanding his retirement, cauſed 
declarations to be publiſhed in Rome againſt the preſent tyranny, 
which began to be inſuffcrable. The trigmvirs themielves had oc- 
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followers had in the rape of the Sabine women. Towards night ſhe was led to ber 
huſband's houſe (whence the common phraſe rm ducere, ©6 marry 2 wiſe) with 
five torches made of a piechy liquor that iflued from a tree called fed; hence Ggure- 
tively the poets give the name of tædæ to the wedding itſelf, A diſtaff ang a ſpindle 
were likewiſe borne along with her, in memory of Cais Cecilia, or Tanaguil, wife to 
Tarquinius. Priſcus, a famous ſpinſſer. On the ſame account the bride herſelf was 
called Caiz during the ceremony, Being come to the door, fhe bound the poſts with 
woollen lifts, and anointed them over with oil, ſrom which ceremony ſhe war calied 
wor quaſi unxor. Then the bridegroom lifted her over the threſhold, and cartied 
her by ſeeming force, becauſe ſhe could not in modeſty appear to go without vile 
into a place where ſhe was to loſe her virginity, 

Beiag thus brought home, tht received the keys of ber huſband's houſe, end was 
Sn by him with two vetlcls, one of fire, the other of water, as an earneſt of 

icking by one another in the greateſt extremities. Then ſhe and her companions 
were treated by the bridegr om at's ſplendid feaſt, which was ſoldom without mute, 
the com all the while linging Thalaſffivs or Thalaſſio, as the Greeks did Hymen, 
diymenzee ; for which this reaſon is alkedged. Ar the rape of the Sabine women, 
ſome of the meaner ſort carrying away one of the faircft of the ſex, certain citis ens 
would have taken her from them; upon which they pretended, that they were carry- 
3ng her to one Thalafſivs, a perſon yreatly Honoured and eſtet med, and fo b 
their prey off, the others accompanying her, and often crying Thelaffis, Yb; 
and.this proving a fortunate match, it became a cufom at nuptials to call over 
tt. At the ſame time the bridegroom threw nuts about the room for the boys to 
ſeramble, as a token to leave off their childiſh amuſt ments, whefice necibus rehAtie, 
The marriage-bed was ftited — leckus, and ſometimes lefus ate ſus, becauſe they 
pred it in the court directly oppofite the gate. As ſoon as it wit got ready, the 

dom looſed the bride's gi rr 

of ob verſes, which were toferated on this occafion, The next duy a 
che marriage gave a folemn entertvinment, where the relations and friends of 
the married couple met to make merry, This they called reforia. | 
Te mes ancient sad mog powerful people in Germany; their country 
ext from- the bine to the Elbe, and contained ſeveral dtvißons, as the 
non, Abd. Angh, Hermundvri, mentioned by Tacitus in Germ, The 
Heranndars inhabitdd that part of Germany v lich it , catied Sire. | 
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cafiot! to be convineed of this, having been treated ſeveral times with 
diſreſpe& at the public aſſemblies. The people conceived ſuch & 
diſtike againſt Pompey, that at the repreſentation of a certain tragedy, 
when the actor came to a paſſage importing, h art berome grear 

oxy ruin, they openly applied it to this triumvir, and clapping thert 
1 obliged the actor to repeat it ſeveral times. The triumvirs 
charged Cicero with being in great meaſure the canſe of their preſent 
odium; and it is ſo far true, that he railed very ſeverely agamit the 
ſtare of affairs in one of his orations in defence of his ancient col- 
legue Antonius. Cæſar knew how to be revenged : he got'C lodius 

moted to the tribunate for the enſuing year, and cauſtd Cicero to 
— as if he had attempted the murder of Pompey. For 
this commiſſion he choſe that very ſame Vettius, who been Mis 
accuſer at the time of the Catilinarian — — : the calumny is 
detected, and Vettius condemned to impriſonment, where Cexfat 
cauſes him to be ſtrangled, leſt the affair ſhould be diſcovered. 


Cgs. 

Caſar took care to ſecure his intereſt during this year's conſulate, Methods 
by marrying Calpurnia, the daughter of Piſo, before his departure _ by 
from Rome, and by entering into the cloſeſt conneQions with Gabi- gens tv 
nius. The meaſures he took to remove Cicero and Cato, the two intereſt, 
great champions of liberty, from Rome, were attended with ſucceſs. 

The tribune Clodius was the only perſos fit for fo odious an enter. Laws pro- 
prize: and accordingly he paſſed ſevera) laws, preparztory to His Poſed by the 
attack againſt Cicero, The firſt was that the corn, which had hitherto ©1110 
been very cheap to the poor citizens, ſhould henceforward be 
diſtributed among them gratis. The ſecond repealed the law againtt 
particular companies of tradeſmen, which the ſenate had ſuppreſs- 
ed above nine years ago, as dangerous to the public tranquillity z 
and at the ſame time it eſtabliſhed ſome new ones, which Clodius 
took care to fill with the dregs of the people. The third and fourth 
tended to. diminiſh the er of the cenſors, and to increaſe the 
liberty of popular a des. The fifth gave the decifive blow, by 
condemning to banifhment thoſe who were concerned in the death of 


thouſand Roman knights follow his example: and the ſenate do the impesc hes 
ſame by 2 public — 

nate to quit their mourning; Clodius arms the mob, and beſers the 

forum. Cicero then had no other remedy left but to am his friends, 

who were the moſt reſpectable part of the citizens; but the eonſe- 

quence would have been a civil war. Having viewed on the ane 

hand the danger of the republic, on the other his own, he reſolves 

to retire into bahiſhment. However this muſt be ſuid for him, that 

even if he had defeated Clodigs, it would not have Gynified ; for Cæſur 

was at the gates of Rome with his legions : ſo that the turbulent Clodiug 


had good reaſon to ſay, ther Cacao muft have perifoed ame, er cg 
> Cc4 __ 
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twice. As ſoon as Cicero was gone, Clodius got the decree of his 
baniſhment paſſed: his effects were confiſcated ; his country houſes, 
and his fine palace in Rome, were plundered and burnt to the ground. 
_ He retires to Theſſalonica in Macedon, aſter he had been refuſed 
baniſhment. admittance into Sicily by Virgilius prætor of that iſland, on whom he 
depended. Clodius procures the government of Syria for the conſul 
Gabinius, and that of Macedon for his collegue Piſo, in order to 
requite them for the ſervices they had done him in the affair of Ci- 
cero's baniſhment. He drives Cato out of Rome, by obliging him to 
accept of a commiſſion, which was to dethrone the wing of Cy- 
Cato reduces Prus, and reduce that iſland to a Roman province. This king was 


Cyprus toa Ptolemy, brother of Ptolemy Aulctes, both baſtard ſons of Pto- — 
Roman lemy Lathurus, who died without legitimate iſſue, and was ſaid to withi 
province. have made a will in favour of the Romans. Cato reaped no other part 
glory from this ſcandalous expedition, than that of giving a faithful — 7 
account of the ſpoils of an unfortunate prince; for Ptolemy, upon — 
hearing of his approach, deſtroyed himſelf by poiſon. rivers 
Scaurus the ædile entertained the public with ſhows of ſo expen- parts 
ſive and magnificent a nature, that Pliny thinks they were one of * 
the chief cauſes of the general corruption of the age. To embelliſh a Medi 
temporary theatre, which was to laſt only a month, he erected a the | 
hundred and ſixty columns of the tineſt marble, the ſame number in Geben 
cryſial, and the — again in wood richly gilt; between the columns Galli 
he placed three thouſand ſtatues of braſs, with a prodigious multitude —— 
of valuable pictures. Though Scaurus was very rich, this great ex- * 
pence ruined him. Some years after this, Curio being deſirous to Avees 
diſtinguiſn himſelf in exhibiting public games, did ſomething more Ga 
extraordinary and leſs expenſive, in order to proportion himſelf to . 
the mediocrity of his fortune: for, as Pliny ſays, he had no other patri- a. 
mony than the trouble and confuſion of the ſlate. He cauſed two move- chief 
able theatres to be built of wood, in the form of a ſemicircle. In the biſei, 
morning they were ſet back to back, and plays were ated on both Poito! 
at the ſame time; but neither the actors nor ſpectators could fee or 1 
incommode one another: towards the latter end of the day they were wal 
put in their right poſition again, without diſplacing the company, ſo Matr, 
as to form a circular amphitheatre, where ſhows of gladiators were Breta 
exhibited, A ſtructure of ſuch admirable artifice and contrivance, x 
as to wheel this auguſt aſſembly of the ſenate, knights, and people wy 
of Rome, round on hinges, muſt needs give us a high idea of the Redon 
greatneſs of the undertaking. | 4 Auler 
Cæſar meditating the — ambitious projects, ſets out for Gaul (r). Turon 
hems" of * i * <mrelln; 1 
the P 
- — — OA Sr VIA _ *. 
229 ; ce Af 
)] Gallia or ancient Gaul was divided into Ciſalpina, which, from the Roman dreſs, Cham 
was alſo called Togata ; and Tranſaipina, which was likewiſe named Comata from their Burgi 
wearing long hair, and Braccata from their wearing breeches. Ciſalpine Gaul con- lands, 
tained the moſt weſtern and northern provinces of Italy, which in great part were of th 
t 


cauſe 


poſſeſſed by the Gaule, agd;thence took the name of C Ciſalęina, or Citerior, be- 
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Sylla, after ſubduing Aſia, made himſelf mafter of Rome at his re- 
turn; and Pompey, the conquerar of the Eatt, might have ny 
| is 


— 
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cauſe they Jay on the fide of the Alps next to Rome, It extended from the Alps and 
the river Farus, to the city of Ancona in the ancient Picenum ; on the north it was 
divided from Rhaetia by the Alps, and from 1/lyricum by the river Formis z and on the 
ſouth it reached to the Liguſtic ſca, and the Apennines parting it from Hetroria 2 iy 
that under the common name of Ciſalpine Gaul were comprebended the Subalpine 
countries, Liguria, Gallia Ciſpedana, FA called from lying on the fide of the Po nent 
to Rome, and Gallia Tranſpadans, which lay on the other fide of the Po. 

Gallia Tranſalpina, or proper Gaul, tock up all the extent of ground between the 
Ocean, the Rhine, the Alps, the Mediterranean, and the Pyrenean mountains; 
within which compaſs is now comprehended France, Lortain, Savoy, with great 
part of Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands, In Julius Czſar's time 
this country was divided into three parts, which were inhabited by the Beige, Apa- 
ten, and Celts, The Belge ſpread far and wide between the Seine and the Rhine; 
the Aguiteni inhabited Guienne and Gaſcony ; the Celts were ſituated between the 
rivers Garonne and the Seine, But it was afterwards divided by Augutus into four 

or provinces, vis. Galha Narbonnenjis or Braccata, Agu«itanica, Cilitca or Lugu- 
, and Belgica, The three laſt were likewiſe called Gallia Comata, 

Callia Narbonnenfis, ſo called from its chief city Narbe, Narbonne, lay on the 
Mediterranean ſea ; being bounded by the Apt, and the river YVaru, trom Italy; by 
the Pyrenean mountains from Spain; and by the river Garumna, Garonneg Mons 
Gebenna, Cevenne, and the river Rbodanus, Rhone, from Gallia Aquitanica, and 
Callia Celtics. So that it comprehended preſent Languedoc, Provence, Dauphiny,'and 
Savoy. Its chief people were the Allcbroges and Centrones in Savoy and part of Dau- 
phiny ; the Segalauni, Yocontii, and Caturiges, in Dauphiny ; the Gamares and Salyes, 
n Provence; the Ruten in Roverne ; the Cabali, the Helvii, the Velæ Tecloſagi and 
Arecomici in Languedoc. 5 

Gallia Aquitanica was ſituated between Gallia Narbonnenſit, t he , the Ocean, 
and the river Ligeris, or Loire, by which it was ſeparated from Gallia Celtica, Sv 
that it contained the government of Guienne, with as much of the governments of 
Orleannois, and Lionnois, as lies on the ſouth and weſt ſides of the Late. Its 
chief penple were the Auſci, Tarbelli, and Bigerriones in Gaſcony ; the Bituriges, Vi- 
biſci, Vaſates, Cadurei, Petricorit, Lemovices, and Santones in Guienne ; the Piciones in 
* Bituriges and Cobj in Breſſe; the Arvernt in Auvergve, and the , in 

arc 

Callia Celtica, called alſo Lagdunenſii from its chief city Lugdim:m, now Lions, 
was fituate between the Ocean and the three rivers, Ligeris, Loire, Sequana, Seine, and 
Matrona, Marne, the two laſt dividing it from Belgica : ſo that it contained preſent 
Bretagne and Normandy, as much of the government of Orleanois as lies north and 
eaſt of the Loire, as much of the iſle of France and Champagne as lies ſouth of 
the Seine and Marne, with the greateſt part of the dutchy of Burgundy, and ſome 
of the government of Lionnois. Its chief people were the Offſmrii, Veneti, Nannetes, 
Redones, and Curicſelites in Bretagne; the Unelli and Lexobii in Normandy ; the 
Aulerci, Eburovices, Diablintæ, and Cenomani in Maine ; the Carnutes in Beauce ; the 
Turones, in Tourain ; the Andegavi in Anjou; the Segu „ in the government of 
Lions ; the E dui in the dutchy of Burgundy ; the Tae Senones in Champagne; 
the Pariſi in the iſle of France. 

Gallia Relpica lay between the Rhine, the Rhone, the Marne, the Seine, and the 
Ocean; conſequently comprehended as much of preſent Normandy, ifle of France, and 
Champagne, as is on the north and eaſt of the Seine and Marne, the county af 
Burgundy, the greateſt part of Switzerland, all Lorrain and the Auſtrian Nether- 
lande, with as much of the United Netherlands as lies ſouth of the old channel of the 
Rhine, patling by Utrecht and Leyden, and as much of preſent Germany as les weft 
of the Rhine, Its chief people were the Caletes and Pelecafft in Normandy ; the 

Ambiani, 
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his example. Cæfur reſolved nor onły te trend in the ume path u 
choſe great men, but to advatet a Hep further; ut iy, he did not 
chuſe to imitate the imprudence of the one, nor the moderation of 
the other; his way to Gavt, to bring back his victo- 
rious bands into Italy, to ſubvert the republic, and to raiſe himſelf 
its rains. — . —.—＋— 
Hebvetii (2) having w ivd Gau e, Car breaks 
age of Genevs, over which mended ts paſs, und 


d ks of the (h, where he falls 
paſſing that river ; then throwing a 


dion 4 A bloody battle 
fought, in which the Helvetit loſe one half of their army ; but after 
hoſtages, they returm to their own country, Gaul being! thus 


ſivered from the invaſion, is expoſed to « freſh danger from the 


i, Who had paſſed the Rhine under the command of their king 

Arioviſtus. Czſar ſends = meſfige to him to retire ; upon hie 

And the „an engagement enſues, itt which Arioviſtus is defeated, and 
Berri under to repaſs the Rhine. After this, the Roman getieraf puts 


Arioviſtus. his troops into winter quarters in the country of the Senones (x), and 


returns to Ciſalpine Gaal, which was part of his government. 


- Gieero is recalled. | The preceding the ſenate had made 2 
reſolution to paſs no decree, till the of Cicero's recall was de- 


Cicero 
recalled, 


termined ; and this reſolution was attended with a total ceflation of 


buſineſs. All Italy wiſhed for his return; and at length Pompey. 


having received an affront from Clodins, th proper to join with 
G dy the ſenate, and 


Cicero's friends. The point was voted at 
afterwards by the people, notwithſtanding the —_ of Clodius, 
who. had taken up arms to maintain his cauſe, ro was ſo greatly 
d with the demonſtrations of eſteem and — — 

e 

red 


His recall, that he ſaid, were he to conſider only his own glor 
would not have avoided, but rather courted the injuries. he 
from Clodius. And indeed his return to Rome was a triumphant 


—— 8 


—— — — 


* 


Ambien, Veiremandui, Ballwari, Sneffenes and Syfvanef te ip Pitardy 4 the Rbews 
Caralauni, and Lingencs, in Champagne; the Seguani in the county of Burgundy ; 
the Helvetii and Rauraci in Swiſſer land proper; the Treboecs in Alſace 3 the Nemere 
in the biſhopric of Spire; the Yangiones in the electorate of Mentz ; the Treviri in 
that of Triers ; the Ubi: in that of Cologn ; the in Liege, Limburg, and 
Luxemburg ; the Mediomatrices and Leuei in Loris; the Batavi in South Holland 
and part of Guelderland ; the Menapi in Ouelderland and Brabant z the Ntvii in 
Hainault ; the Morini in-Flanders, and north-weſt of Picardy ; the Arrebetes in Ar- 
tois ; the Taxandri in Zealand. 25 

(s) The chief towns of the Helvetil were Aventicum, Avancet ; Turigum, Zurich ; 
7 7 Zug; Urba, Orbe, | p * 

t) That is Gallia Nerbomnenſis, as this part of the country was afterwards called. 

9 Now the Sgone, | N 
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Sabis, where the Romans, after a hard conteſt, at length obtained the 


victory. The next thing they did was to attack the Aduatici, who 
are ſuppoſed to have inhabited the banks of the Meuſe in the neigh. 
bourhood of Namur. Theſe people reſolve to defend themſelves in 
their capital. Frightened at the ſight of the military mahines which 
Czfar was erecting to batter the town in breach, they pretend to ſur. 
render, but afterwards attempt to ſurprize the Romans. Cæſar, in 
puniſhment for this treachery, ſells them all for ſlaves. | 
While the Roman general was extending his conqueſts in Belgium, P. 
Craſſus, the ſon of the triumvir, had met with very extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs in Celtic Gaul, where he ſubdued all the maritime coalt from the 
mouth of the Sequana (c) to that of the Ligeris (4). 
Ceæſar ſpends the winter in Ciſalpine Gaul, as he had done the pre- 
eeding year, under pretence of going the circuit, and adminiſtering 
Juſtice, according to the cuſtom of Roman magiſtrates. But his real 
motive was to be where he could watch the intrigues of his enemies 
at Rome, and ſupport his intereft with the citizens, which ſince his 
Honours late conqueſts was prodigiouſty increaſed. Supplications, or ſolemn 
paid to Cz- thankſgivings, in honour of Cæſar, are ordered for fifteen days, a greater 
r at Rome. number than had been ever granted to any other general: and com- 
miſſioners are appointed to ſettle the ſtate of his conqueſts with him, 2 
fayour ſeldom granted till after the concluſion of a war. 


4 | 697. | 
Renewal of Renewal of the triumvirate. Cæſar has an interview with Craſſus 
the trium- at Ravenna, and with Pompey at Luca, to ſtrengthen their conſe- 
vate. deracy. It is agreed among them, that Pompey and Craſſus ſhall 
ſtand for a ſecond conſulate, and that the command of the army in 
Gaul ſhall be continued to Cæſar for five years, with the title of pro- 
conſul. There was now an end of liberty; even Cicero, to avoid a 
ſecond baniſhment, was obliged to commend Cæſar before the ſenate, 
and to vote for continuing him in the government of Ciſalpine and 
Tranſalpine Gaul. He owns himſelf, that this was a very great morrtih- 
cation to him; and that it would have been greatly to his honour, if 
he could have copied the example of the poet Philoxenus, who choſe 
rather to be ſent to priſon by Dionyſius of Syracuſe, than to praiſe ſome 
verſes of that tyrant's compoſing. Thus Cicero, Who had fo often 
braved death in the defence of his-country, had not the reſolution to run 
the riſk of a ſecond exile in the ſame cauſe ;- and the reaſon is plain, 
he was leſs afraid of death than of baniſhment. The former would 
have filled up the meaſure of his glory : whereas, to be ſentenced as a 
criminal is attended with ſome infamy ; at leaſt in the opinion of our 
cotemporaries, who in general are not ſo capable as the next — 
th the 


Czſar ration, of judging impartially of our actions. Cæſar returns wi 
continues utmoſt expedition to Celtic Gaul, where his good fortune furniſhed him 
— 

ia Gaul. 6 2 PM A — — — 8 


(c) Now the S eiae. (4) Now the Loire. 
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; opportunity of extending his conqueſts. The ſtorm burſt 
222 ag © — it upon | area by daring to 
revolt, and by retaining the Roman knights, that had been ſent into 
their province to demand proviſions. 'Thele people are defeated by 
D. Brutus in a ſea engagement, which Cæſar, who had marched 
againſt them in perſon, beheld from the ſhore. They are obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion ; but Cafar thought fit to act with ſeverity, and 
ſell chem for ſlaves. Q. Titurias Sabinus, another of Cæſar's lieute- 
nants, obtains a complete victory over the Unelli (/), the Eburo- 
vices g), and the Lexovii (), allies of the Veneti. Craſſus the 
younger ſubcues the Aquitani : and though the ſeaſon was far ſpent, 
Cafar was defirous of reducing the Morini (i) and the Menapii (4), 
inhabitants of the North of Gaul, who were alſo leagued with the 
Veneti ; but the winter prevented him. 

The famous Mark Antony, afterwards triumvir, ſerved this year Mark Aa- 
under Cæſar, to whoſe intereſt he was attached: he had already ac- tony ſerves 
quired a conſiderable reputation in the Ægyptian war, uadertaken by , ur. 

e proconſul Gabinius, governor of Syria, with a view of reſtoring 
b emy Auletes to his kingdom, from whence he had been driven by 
his own ſubjects for his irregular conduct. Gabinius was an avari- 
cious man, who entered into this war without any commiſlion from 
the republic, and meerly with an intent to ſqueeze large ſums out of 
the unfortunate Ptolemy ; but at his return he was condemned for 
extortion, The whole honour of the victory belonged to Mark An- 
tony, to whom Gabinius had given the command of the cavalry. - | 
| Ar Rome Cicero is ;nſulted by Clodius's faction: Clodius was at Difturbances 
that time ædile, and under pretence of ſome anſwer of the aruſpices at Rome, 
explained in his own manner, he wanted to pull down the palace, 
whuch that illuſtrious orator had rebuilt in the city. Cicero is ſupported 
by his friend Milo, who puts Clodius and his adherents to flight. A 
violent riot at the comitia on the electing new conſuls. "The tribune 
M, Porcius Cato, who fided with Pompey and Craſſus, proteſts 
againſt holding the aſſemblies, and throws the republic iato an inter- 
regnum. At length Pompey and Craſſus are choſen by means of pompey and 
Cæſar's intrigues, with whom they had had a conference at Luca. Craſſus cho- 
Theſe new conſpirators ſtuck at nothing. — — or open ſen conſuls a 
force, to attain their ends. By the ſame methods they excluded Cato lecond time. 
from the prztorſhip, whoſe aim, in landing for this office was merely 
to oppoſe their tyranny. They likewiſe obtained the governments of 
Syria and Spain for five years; the former fell to Craſſus, the latter 


— — ASL. 
— — 


{e) Their chief town, Pindara, Vannes. 
IFLA town, Craciatanum, Catentan. 
g) Their chief town, Mediclanum, Evieux. 
10 Their chief town, Neviomagus, Liſieux, 5 | 
i) Their chief 8 Caſteſum Merinerum, Caſſel; portus Gefſe- 
rIacus * llius, now Boulogne. 
(#) Their chief town, Caftellum Mecnopiorum, Kellel, 


| *0 
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Czfar Posey. Czar is alor continued in the gaverament of Gaul 
— — g | KAVA, 20 
Gaul er an} Crus wore Fol Brrying eee 
Imprudent gy ved improdently in raifing a formidable rival apt 
— , or rather in making him his maſter, by continuing Czfar in 
Pompey 2nd ommantt for five years, which mult firengthep his paprer beyond all 
ity of ſhaken, and give him an op ity of gathering 
an immenſe nu of laurels. Craſſus, on other hand, was no 
former nominated to the government of Syria, than he entered into a 
wit project of waging war againſt the Parthians, in which he met 
with all the bad ſuceeſs that the tribune Ateius Capito had wiſhed him, 
This man finding he cootd not ſucceed ſo as to prevent his departure, 
had recourſe to inprecationt, which according to the ſuperſtitious no- 
tions of the Romans, were to bring down heavy calamities on tbe 
e eee levelted, as well as on him that 
_ uttered (p)- 


never {© much as attempted to fet foot in his ernment 
of Spain, for it would have been contrary to his deſign of continu 
to- exerciſe an unlimited authority in Rome ; and, therefore, 8 
i u an un 


ted thing, he — 1 vo adminiſter bi 


the benevolence of the Romans by public games and . The 


Pompey's ſhows he gave at the dedication of a new theatre of his own con- 
theatre. I were {© magnificent, that, accordin do Cicero. the gen. 
deus of the ſpoiled all the it. The theatre here 


mentioned was a fixed one, the firſt of the kind (2), and large enough 
ta hold forty thouſand perſons. The only good thing that Pompey 
and Craffus did during their conſulate, was to introduce a better order 
is the chung of judges. They paſſed likewiſe a'law againſt bribery ; 
but it was laughed at, becauſe every body knew that they practiſed it 
— re cr Their conduct was ſtill more ridiculous in 
— ee for reforming the luxury of entertainments, whi 


* 


erer Caſar obtains further „ not againſt the Gauls, for they 
odteins d- were too much intimidated by their late defeats to rocker far 
vantage» ſiuybance, but againſt the Uſipites and the Tenehteri, a people of 
— Germany, who been driven from thence by their 17 the 
Suevi, and wanted to ſettle on the banks of the Rhine. The pro- 
conſul coming up with them, obtains a complete victory, and 


Fare gem that river himſelf upon a wooden bridge, which bad been built by b 


the Rhine Bi n 
0 _ lib, 3. ſays——Creffemque in bella fart. v iribunitis moverent 


Tacitus takes notice, that Pom "the rm: 
af 1 pordrnc n rom 


orders 


province by his hieutenants, while he with conciliating 


carried to a very high pitch ; but they could. nat get it 


22 
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g was food of to diſtioguiſm bi: 
for r , aps 1 have been as much NN by 
to the deſire of ſame, 85 * N ht of daring ral uf 
"LL vantage from it. ; 
jon, bad received the Mike ſome of the 9 LEW he 
un made haſte back to G. 1 e, and immediately ſet 
r in gbout an expedition into rain, to which it Joes not hat he 9 
all could have avy other mative than the deũte of e terror of 
ing bis name n AIK rmany. —— — 
no Cafe in Brizin, nos vhlaning the oppaſition of the iphabizany, ton 10 
0 2 whom he * 5 0. af by aſly xepulled ut he was able to undertake nothing . 
met further, for want of his cavalry, who were prevented by tempeſtuous 
im. weather from 4 ing aining him; ＋ 14 reimbarked his Wy." 
ure, making n guic to en over es into 
no- N ee Ar 
the expedition, which, as be had fareſeen, did him infinite honour at 
hat Rome ; for the ſenate, on this occaſion, decrecd public thaukſgivings 
E to the gods for twenty days. 
| * "Something might hare been expeQted from the new conſuls, if there Vecline of 
ah was K pk of ſaving te republic but it was loſt, it was un- be republics 
= bey, under preten - — commilien of fp. ſup- 
| tal with ons, ions at 
[he 5 TER Craſſus be enge. a formidable army, 22 he 
on- to lead a inſt the Parthians ; and Cæſar in the Weſt, was 
. * 2 of Gaul, with a view to euflave his on country. 
wn Hance hot ouly the conſul Anobarbus, who was an avowed enem 
agh Pompey and but Cato, who at length obtained the — 
pe were obliged to ſubmit to the oppreſſion of the triumvirs. Yet Cato 
der got u law inſt bribery, and in conſequence thereof was 
4 greatly infatted by he e populace, who made a trade of felling — 
1· Craflls was ſucceſsful at firſt againſt the Parthians, havin 
. 2 ſeveral of their cities in Meſopotamia; but all of a ſu Jen 
ich fine bloſſoms were blaſted hy his avarice. He retired to — Orafſus's 
1 where he ſhewed himſelf a worthy ſucceſſor of Gabinius, by oppreſſing avarice and 
the Syrians, Not ſatisfied with robbing private people, he — ſucceſs. 
hey 2 great many famous temples, and made a journey to Judza, _ to 
di- plunder that of Jeruſalem. 
of Cwſar was attaining bis end by oobler means, knowing that 
lang riches would may be wanting, "ets l. Oy agpe——a therefore 
| in his defign to qſting mſelf by 10 exploits, 
fſes took a ent expeditign into Boku, which he was de- Cefar's 
his firous of adding to his conqueſts ; and after a ——— lecond 
Las Ar — rs. the iſland. Caſſivellaunds (0, lord of — — 
run E —— — TI Er rey —y—_p—_—y—e— eye y—_—_—_—_—_ 
e) Caſſibelan, king 9 the Trinobantes, the inhabitants of Middleſea and Eder, 
Fm war tr by the oth 'r pringes with the<opdatt of the was, 


<S'; a terri- 


I 


—— ͤ—ͤ )b. 
. ——— — 


A general 
inſurrection 
in Gaul. 


Cæſar 
defeats the 
Gauls, 


ment, and his head was brought to the Roman general. Cæſar ta 


- 


Interregnum. 


Defeat, and 
death of 
Craſſus. 
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2 territory ſituate on the banks of the Tamiſis (i), twenty league 
from the ſea, was the only perſon that diſtinguiſhed himſelf on that 
occaſion, by refuſing to admit the Romans into his dominions (x). 
Czfar at his return to Gaul, is obliged to diſtribute his troops into 
different quarters, in conſequence of a famine which ravaged the 
country. The Gauls take advantage of this circumſtance to fall upon 
the Roman legions in ſeparate quarters. Sabinus and Cotta, Caſar's 
lientenant generals, are attacked and defeated by Ambiorix king of 
the Eburones ( ; Q. Cicero, the orator's brother, would have run 
the ſame riſk, if he had not been ſeaſonably aſſiſted by Cæſar, who 
defeated fixty thouſand of the enemy, though he had with him only 
ſeven thouſand Romans. This gallant behaviour kept the other pro- 
vinces in awe. The Treviri (z) indeed began to move under the com- 
mand of Induciomarus their chief ; but he was killed in an engage. 
cs 
up his winter quarters in Gaul, to prevent the conſequences of the 
revolt. The reaſon why the Gauls did not avail themſelves of his 
abſence in Britain, to riſe up in arms, was becauſe he had taken the 
chief of their nobility with him as hoſtages. 


7CO. 
The tribune Quintus Mucius Scævola having raiſed many diff. 
culties at the comitia for electing new conſuls, where the candidates 
had all recourſe to barefaced bribery, the republic was fallen into 
an interregnum : this laſted till the month of July, by the intrigues of 
Pompey, who endeavoured in the preſent anarchy to be created 
dictator. At length Cn. Domitius Calvinus, and M. Valerius Meſ- 
ſala, were cheſen conſuls by open bribery ; ſo that the evil, which 
Sczvola wanted to prevent, was only delayed, being grown inevitable. 
This year concludes the ſeventh century of | +a and is re- 
markable for an event that proved fatal to the republic. This 
was the intire defeat of Craſſus by the Parthians, a nation with 
whom the Romans had no quarrel; neither had Crafſus any com- 
miſſion to begin the war. But his avarice would not permit 


him to make this reflection; and ſo great was his preſumption, 


_ -pearls, as à trophy of his conqueſts in thiviſland, wed 


— 


8 * 


i The river Thames. . 

8 According to Cæſar's account, Caſſibelan attacked the Romans, but was re- 
pulſed : the next day the Britons fell upon three Roman legions, and were defeated, 
After this victory, Cæſar marched towards the Thames, and paſſed it juſt above 
Walton, when the Trinobantes ſubmitted to the Romans, Cæſar takes the chief town 
of Caffibelan, ſuppoſed to be Verulamium, now St. Albans ; and ſoon after Caſſibelan 
ſues for peace, and obtains it. Tacitus ſays, that this Roman general rather ſhewed 
the Romans the way to Britain, than put them in poſſeſſion of it. Pliny tells us, that 
Ceſar, upon his return to Rome, offered to Venus a breaſt-plate enriched with Britiſh J* 


A people of the country of Liege beyond Brabant; their chief town Atuatica, 


now _ . x 
(z) Their chief town, Auguſſa Trevirorum, Triers. * J 
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tht he deſpiſed the powerful ſuctours offered him by Artabazus king 
of Armenia, an ally of the Romans; and to complete his misfortune, 
he blindly followed the treacherons advice of Abgarus king of Edeſſa 
in Oſrhoene; - This prince, having held a private correſpondence with 
the Parthians, went to the Roman camp, and eaſily made Craſſus 
believe that the enemy, ſtruck with the terror of his name, only upon 
entering Meſoporamia, were flying before him with the utmoſt pre- 
oi pitation. and that there wanted no more for the obtaining a completo 
victory, than to come up with them. Upon this intelligence, Craſſus 
marched his army into the ſandy plains, in purſuit of a prey which he 
looked upon as certain. Aſter a long and painful march, he arrived 
within ſight of the Parthians ; who inflead of flying from the Romans, 
advanced againſt them with a numerous and well-diſciplined cavalry, 
The battle began with a ſhower of arrows, which the Parthians diſ- 
charged fo dexteroufly, that they pierced through the bucklers of 
the Romans, tore their bodies, and in ſhort did terrible execution. 
Craſſus advanced againſt the enemy, who betook themſelves to flight, 
only to do more miſchief; for they ſhot their arrows with as 
dexterity when their backs were turned, as when they ſtood their 
d. What could the Romans do in this fituation, being chiefly 
jufantry, and accuſtomed to cloſe fighting. Young Craſſus, who 
ferved under his father in this unfortunate expedition, made a bold 
puſh at the head of a few cohorts, and came up with the Parthians, 
who had faced about, and were ready to receive him : after perform- 
ing extraordi feats, he is defeated, dangerouſly wou „ and 
ged to one of his attendants for putting an end to his life: ſeveral 
other officers of diſtinction alſo kill themſelves through deſpair. Night 
pats @ ftop to the ſlaughter, and the remains of the Roman army 
make their eſcape to Carre (r); whither they are purſued by the 
enemy. Craſſus being invited to a conference by Surenas the Par- 
thian general, is forced, by the mutiny of his own ſoldiers, to accept of 
the propoſal; which was expoſing himſelf to certain death. Surenas's 
intention was to take him priſoner, but Craſſus putting himſelf in a poſ- 
ture of defence, is killed ſword in hand, and almoſt all his attendanst 
meet with the ſame fate. We are obliged to give ſome ſhare of praiſe to 
the Roman general, at the ſame time that we acknowledpe him deſerving 
of the heavieſt cenſure. Nothing can be more —— his ſtifling 
his grief, upon the news of his ſon's death, for fear of diſmaying the 
army; and the ſpeech he made to his attendants, when the troops 
— — or vin up — the — of Surenas: wherever 
Jour une e to you, be fare to ſay that Craſſus 
„ rene and not by the pe Fro a 
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In Gaul, Cæſar only waited for the ſpring to take the field. After C#6r's 


raiſing two new legions in Italy, and borrowing a third from Pompey, Gl. 


n 
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(r) A city of Meſopotamia, rr called Charran, now Hoeren. 
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to repair the loſſes of the preceding year, he ravages the country of 
the Nervii, who threatened a revolt. Then he conyenes the — of 
Gaul at Lutetia (æ), and immediately marches againſt the Scnones, 
who had refuſed to ſend theit deputies to that aſſembly. Acco their 
Chief being ſurprized, they ſubmit, and ſend hoſtages to Cæſar. The 
Carnutes (a), who had alſo taken up arms, make a proper ſubmiſſion. 
Cæſar's intention at firſt vas to march directly againſt the Eburones, 
in order to exterminate that nation, in revenge for Sabinus and Cotta's 
defeat; but he found upon reflexion, that it would be more adviſable 
to begin with reducing the Treviri and the Menapii, allies of thoſe 
people. Accordingly he marches againſt the latter, and laying waſte 
their country, obliges them to ſubmit. As to the Treviri, he found, 
upon his arrival, that they had been ſubdued by one of his lieutenants ; 
therefore having nothing further to do in that country, he determined 
He paſſes to paſs the Rhine a ſecond time, in order to prevent the Germans 
the Rhine a from lending ſuccours to Ambiorix and the Eburones. This expedi- 
ſecond time. tion was ſhort ; the Suevi, againſt whom his motions were principally 
intended, withdrew to their foreſts upon his approach ; Czſar ap- 
prehending he ſhould want proviſions in a country almoſt uncultivated, 
returned 'in * haſte to Gaul. He did not break down the new 
bridge, which he had thrown over the Rhine, but let it ſtand nearly 
intire, except the part towards the enemy's territory; and on the other 
ide of the river he erected a wooden tower, with a- ſtrong retrench- 
ment for eight cohorts. At length he enters the country of the Ebu- 
mnes, and .lays it waſte ; but Ambiorix eſcapes his moſt diligent in- 
Hie paſſes -quiries, ſo that he wreaks his vengeance upon Acco, chief of the 
ſentence of — whom he paſles ſentence of death, and ſees it executed. 
death upon This done, he ſpends winter in Ciſalpine Gaul, that he might be 
Leco. within reach of Rome, where he had buficels of the utmoſt importance 
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HE magniſicence of thrones is demoliſhed by the Romans; 
11 the pride of ſceptres is humbled, and the mightieſt monarchs 
pay their obẽĩſance to theſe bold republicans. Rome is arrived to a 
pitch of grandeur, that has been the admiration of all ages. But from 
what cauſe can this admiration proceed? What good have the Romans 
done to mankind ? Was it not by fire and ſword that they opened 
themſelves a paſſage to the extremities of the earth ? And were not 

eir © victorious | armies employed in diitreſſing innocent nations, and 
continually wading through rivers of blood ? | 


_— — —_— — * 


ar (+ Sad calls it Latetis Psi eus this is Patis, the metropolis of France. 
- (©) Their chief towns, Aztricem, Chartres; and Genabum, | 
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SEVENTH CENTURY. 
Let us be ingenuous : power ſeems to include an idea of grandeur, 
becauſe it is the foundation of prerogative. Alexander for many _— 
was conſidered as one of the greateſt men that ever lived, for no 
reaſon than that he was ohe of the moſt powerfal ; juſt as the vulgar 
are apt to look upon the lion as the king of beaſts, becauſe he is 
endued with the greateſt ferocity. 

There were times when all mankind thought like the but 
it is our good fortune that thoſe times are no more. Philoſophy, true 
philoſophy, has diſpelled the glory of conquerors, pulled down the 
_— of barbarous ages, broke their crowhs, and blaſted their 

rels. 

Still the Romans appear great in dur eyes; but it is becauſe of their 
love of glory, their prudence, their intrepidity, their conſtancy in 
— their moderation in proſperity (whatever principle it 
flowed from); in ſhort, it is becauſe of their reſpect for religion and 
laws, their frugality, temperance, and purity of manners, virtues for 
which that nation was ſo long diſtinguiſhed, For we muſt not con- 
found ideas: hutnanity and a vein of politenefs are inconſiſtent with 
Dr cannot be ſald in regard to the more 
virtues. 

| t other occupation can barbarous nations find out for them- 
ſelves than agriculture and war? They work no longer than is ab- 
folutely n to procure a ſubſiſtence, 'and to recruit their bo- 
dily ſtrength : and they employ it againſt the very end for 
which it was beſtowed, that is, in endeavouring to deſtroy the 
reſt of their ſpecies. There ate ſeveral branches of agriculture, 
which it is impoſſible for them to know, The mere neceſſaries 


of nature, are all they defire ; every thing elſe is a ſuperfluity, an 


article'of luxury no way ſuitable to their ſituation. War therefore 
becomes their chief employment ; but as this cannot be tightly con- 
ducted without military virtues, among which we muſt certainly rank 
exact diſcipline and ſeverity of manners, the latter is ſometimes 
carried among thoſe barbarous nations to a degree of ferocity. 

This ſev was long a favourite virtue of the Romans: but 
it afterwards abated ually in proportion to their conqueſts, and 
the increaſe of their power, till at length under the government of 
the emperors, they were become the moit corrupt, the moſt abject, 
and contetnptible of all nations. The cauſes of ſo great a change are 
not difficult to diſcover. ' 

The firſt ſeems to me to be general to every nation, the others 
mw more particular to the Romans. 

Mankind improve in elegance of manners, according to the 
opportunities they have of communicating with each other: take 
away this ſocial intercourſe, and they will all become barbarians. 
This holds equally good in regard to intire nations; which in- 
deed are civilized by connexions with others more polite than them- 
ſelves. The charms of politeneſs and humanity are of ſo power- 


— a nature, that wherever they are diſplayed, they —_ 
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SEVENTH CENTURY. 


among the people; that ieality in public ſhows; that profu- 
fon in entertain ments; r* lou ed luxury which gradually 
inſected the ſeveral orders of the commonwealth. 
- Among a people incapable of — riches by any other than 
lawful means, there is no objection againſt paying a certain — — of 
honour and reſpect to the opulent. Nay, it is right it ſhould be ſo 
berguſe it is to be ed, thar their wealth is the fruit of in- 
duſtry and abilities, as nobility is ſk to be the hereditary re- 
ward of virtue. Bot in a nation deſtitute of arts, commerce, and 
induſtry, where opulence can ariſe, if fo I may expreſs myſelf; from 
no other ſource than villany and injuſtice, there is an end of all go- 
verament, if riches are Nonoufred ; and this was the misfortune of the 
Romans. Ihe fplendor of thoſe citizens, who ſold their fuſfrages dt 
an-extrav price; of thoſe warriors; who converted the contribu- 
tions and ſpoils of the enemy to their own! private uſe ; of thoſe magi- 
ſtrates, who artfully inclined the balance to the ſide of bribery and 
corruption; of publicans, who were ſo dextrous in multiply 
their rights and pretenſions in infititum ; of thoſe intriguing men, w 
raiſed great eſtates out of the ſpoils of their creditors ; of thoſe 
* of provinces, who under a thouſand pretences had devourett 
fubſtance of the people committed to their care; this ſplendor, 
I T impoſed on the rude multitude, who had very little notion of 
ſolid virtue. They looked upon all this pageantry as honourable, 
and worthy of their eſteem ; which ſoon obliged them to pay 
ſubmiſſion to the great, becauſe power is generally the concomitant 
of riches. a 
Such prodigious alterations in the notions and manners of the 
Romans, muſt needs have produced as great a change in their charac- 
ter. That boldbefs,” that' majeſty whath they diſplayed on fo 
many occaſions, were deny loft. men who never ſpoke 
but to give laws to the nafterſs, were now become more diſpoſed to 
receive laws themſelves from the firſt fellow citizen, that had reſolution 
enough to deſpoil them of their liberty, or money to purchaſe it. 
No longer had they any itwereſt in ſacrificing themſelves for the public 
good, nce all conſideration and d were paid to thoſe, who 
ied only how to plunder, oppreſs, and deſtroy their country. 
A nation cannot be free without virtue; of which the Romans 
were now intirely void, ſince it was no longer either honoured or 
rewarded. Public ſpirit gave way to private intereſt ; and the love 
of freedom to ſlavery. 
Not that this people had ever any inclination to fervile depend- 
ance, a ſtate the moſt mortifying to human nature, and molt contrary 
to its genetal privileges: but this exorbitant wealth, this ſudden and 
unjuſt acquifiton, had produced the moſt undounded luxury, which 
in its turn gave riſe to an inſatiate defire of riches, They hardly 
kuew any other glory, than that of hoarding at the expence of 
juſtice, humanity, and honour : their character ſenſibly degene- 
xated : by degrees they W and cringing, W 
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their hberty for money ; ready to. proſtitute the eſt 
upon their tyrants ; ready, in Tort, to inveſt Cell with Lag. nom 
power over the chaſtity of all the women of Rome, &c. 

Though they loit the republican, they did not loſe the military 
ſpirit : only the motive was changed, Heretofore they had fought for 

e glory and majeſty of the empire; but now to ſerve the ambition 
of ; fellow citizen, moſt capable of enriching his ſoldiers. “ Sylla, 
% ſays M. de Monteſquieu, corrupted the army; and they after 
„ wards, corrupted their generals: by diſtributing the forfeited 
tt eſtates, he made his ſoldiers rapacious: the example was followed 
te by ſucceeding commanders, who were ſure to embrace ev 
« opportunity of enriching their armies with the ſpoils of their 
tc fellow citizens.” Hence it is eaſy to perceive why the Romans 
ſhould grow ſo corrupt, without becoming more polite. Tired 
of ravaging the world, or rather finding no longer a world to ravage, 
they turned their arms againſt their own bowels. Poſſeſſed with 
an inſatiable thirſt after riches, they cut one another's throats for 
the melancholy ſpoils of the human ſpecies. As they did not chan 
their barbarous diſpoſition, how was it poſſible for their manners to be 
poliſhed ? 
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; Before Chrift 53. 


O MPEY's credit and authority were arrived to ſuch a pitch, that pgp.,", 

after a long interregnum, owing to the intrigues and violent authority 
proceedings of the candidates, he was choſen conſul for this year, and influence 
with à power however of chooſing to himſelf a collegue at“ Rome. 
the end of two months, if he thought proper. The public affairs muſt 
have been in a moſt terrible ſituation, ſince this unprecedented election 
was approved of by Cato, and by the whole ſenate. Indeed Rome He is created 
was grown the center of diſcord, where nothing was to be ſeen but fole conſul. 
riots, aſſaſſinations, and diſturbances among the adherents of thoſe who 
ſtood candidates for public offices. The famous Clodius, who ated 
one of the principal in thoſe ſcenes, was killed in a ſcuffle by 
Milo, Cicero's friend. 

The late behaviour of the ſenate reflected new glory on Pom- Coolneſs 
y. who was now intirely reconciled to the Ariſtocratical between 

as the friendſhip between him and Cæſar was greatly abated. — ang 
Their former ties were diſſolved: Julia was no more: and Craſſus 
having periſhed in the Parthian expedition, the fear of his declaring 
in favour of either party, no longer kept them in awe. Pompey 
marries Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio, and widow of 
young Craſſus, He es new laws de vi & de ambitu (6), De vi & de. 


reforms the courts of juſtice, and ſhortens the method of judicial 9%». 


roceedin Milo fell the victim of the a de vi, which Pompey, Milo tried 
is avowed enemy, ſeemed to have enacted on purpoſe againſt him; aud con- 
for he erected an extraordinary tribunal to try him for the murder med. 
of Clodius. Milo was condemned, notwithſtanding all the endeavours | 
of Cicero, who had undertaken his defence. Metellus Scipio would 
likewiſe have been caſt for the crime of anbitus, but Pompey ſollicited 
ſo ſtrongly in his behalf, that he was acquitted : by this conduct he 
himſelf was the firſt that violated ane of the moſt eſſential laws, which 
he had lately enafted for the adminiſtration of juſtice. This ſame 


— 


(b) The les de wi, were againſt thoſe that uſed any violence either to public or 
private perſons, without a lawful authority. The J de ambitu, were afainſt in- 
triguing or bribing at elections. By the Tullia /ex de ambitn, the author M. Tullius 
Cicero, in 1690, the ſenators convicted of the crimen ambitus, were to ſuffer agu er 
geit interdifito for ten years; and the commons incurred a ſeverer penalty than bad 
been denounced by the Calpurnian law. The latter was made in 686, and ordained, 
that beſides a fine, no perſon convicted of this crime ſhould be capable of holding an 
affice, or of entering the ſenate, The lex Licinia de ſedalitiiz, made in 691, appointed. 
fill a greater penalty to offenders, By ſeda/itia they underſtood an unlawful combina» 


tion. of parties at electi , 
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Metellus was pitched upon by Pompey For his collegue in the con- 
ſulate,-thoogwthe 1mmorality of his character re him akogether 
undeſerving of that dignity ; ſo that his attempt to reſtore the cenſor- 
ſhip to its ancient luſtre, ſeemed to ſuit him the leaſt of all men. 
Cxſar's e are now come to Caſar's moſt brilliant campaigu in Gaul. 
— . Upon information that the people of that country had made a general 
a9 infurreQion, at che inftigation of Vercingetorix, who was proclaimed 
king of the Arverni (c), he marched Zinn them with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, and croſſed the Mons Cebenna (4) in the depth oſ winter: have 
ing ſurprized the enemy, who looked upon this march as im practicable, 
he fell upon the country of the Arvetni, and laid it waſte with fire and 
word. Vercingetorix was employed in the province of the B:turiges (r): 
from whence he haſtened back to the afhſtance of his countrymen. Cæſar 
takes advantage of the diverſion, and rejoins the legions, which he had 
left in their winter quarters in the country of the Lingones (V). He 
etrates next into the province of the Bituriges, aftes he had made 
felf maſter of Genabum (g). which he fer on fire, to punith the in- 
habitants for maſſnering the Roman garriſon, He lays fiege to Ava- 
ricum, and after a vigorous reſiſtance takes it by ftorm. The Gauls 
bad ſearnt to their colt the art of defending fortified towns z this ſiege 
was maintained with ſuch ſkill and reſolution, that any other army 
than Cæſar's would have miſcarried in the attempt. 
Revolt of the Edui (4), the moſt ancient allies the Romans had in 
Gaul. This event obliged Cæſar to join Labienus, who had entered 
the country of the Senones, after having made an unſucceſsful attempt 
to beſiege Lutetia, at the head of four legions : this city was not reduced 
Vercingeto- under the power of the Romans till the following year. Vercingetorix 
rix declared 18 declared generaliſſimo of the confederacy. He was very eapable of 
generat of — this high poſt, notwithſtanding his youth ; his prudence being 
- dv eqeal to bis activity and valour : but he unfortunately deviated from 
the plan he had hitherto purſned, which conſiſted rather in harafling 
than $ghting the Roman army. Vereingetorix ſaw Cæſar retiring to- 
wards the Romay province (i) ; and attributing it to fear, he ventured a 
1. defeates battle, and loft it. The enemy, to the amount of eighry thouſand men, 
by Cæſar. retired to Alefin, where Ceſar undertook to beſiege 2 It is with v 
e of reaſon, that all ancient and modern writers join in commendin 
The fieg | J 8 
Aleſia by attempt, as the hipheſt exertion of genius and courage. And to 
Cæſar. come to particulars, is it poſſible to conceive any thing better contrived, 
or more expeditiouſly executed, than that double line of circumvallatioꝶ 
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; 2 The people ef Auvergne; their chief town was Augufanemetum, St. Flour, 
be Cevennes, | 

(6). Ager Biturieenſis, now Berry; the chief town was Avaricum, Bourges. 
Freie chief town, 1 Langres, e gi 

(r Now Orleans. » (5) Their chief town odunum, Autun. 


ſtuled proviacta Romanorum, 


(i, The country called afrerwards Gallia Narbennen ſi ; it was at this time partiew- 
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CONSULS, ru of (7: . and learned | Cotemperaty princes. 
| Rowe. J. , ms, | 
— 3 _—— 0 mane — — — — — — 
Cneis Pompeius Mag-] 701 Carulus N. Faloiu) Kingdom of 
— A W 7 18 | Catulus ) born | phge\ . 20 
Alone as at na, died at Rome at vantage troue 
the end of — . 1 the age of thirty, to- bles, and of - weak- 
be chaaſes his college | wards the year of that neſs of Hyrcanus, ob- 
C Cxcilius Metellu: | city Doe. tains of efar the go- 
- Scipio. if) an | This poet wat of anf rerancat of Judas, 
Servius Sulpicius Ru-] 902 | 32 feaſy and ſacetious diſ- He confers on Phaſes 
fos. | noftion, a character] lus, his eldeſt ſon, the 
M. Claudius Marcellus. which he hes tranſ-| government of Jeruſa- 
L. Amilius Paulus. | 903 51 [fuſed into bis works, and ity neighbour- 
C. Claudius Marcellus. 7 We have ftill a bun- hood g and upon Herod, 
L. Cornelius Lentulus.| 704 go |[dred and ſeventeen epi-| his other the go- 
C. Claudius Marcellus. grams of his remaining, | vernment of Galilee, 
ar dito to- | or other compolitions| before Chriſt 43 
the end of t in verſe, moſt of which] Antigoaus, one of 
year, are excellent things ;] the ſons of Ariſtobu- 
C. Julivs Ceſar. 2%. | 705 | 49 bis Riyle is pore, but] Ius, having invited the 
Publius Ser vilius Vatia | his ideas are Parthians into Judes, 
oben = Ec es) 8 order 410 recovet the 
C 1Aater, ar ( Caius Juli rone of his anceſtors, 
Fufius Calenus. * bora at Rome, the year] Herod applies for ſue · 
oblius Vatigios, 653, Killed in the ſe- I cours to w 
e nate houſe in he is declared king 
hk trwards the | | The exploirs of this] Jada, by means of 
by Caſar. celebrated Roman are Mark Antony's pro- 
ſos « Cæſar. *. 797 47 la model in the military] tectien, in 41 
i diftator, a art, His Commeata-| Herod An- 
a the Jane time cfol | Pies, or Memoirs on| tigoaue in Jerufalem, 
the civil war, and} and takes him priſoner 
M. Bille Lepidus.| “ thoſe of the Oaule, | with the affiſtance of 
C. Julivs Cefar. 4%. | 78 { 46 late 2 model in the art] Sous, Antony's liews 
＋ is diftater a of writing, We have|tenant. This general 
fole conſul during ni reaſon to believe, that] wanted to keep him to 
tombs : and then to f- if he had enjoyea f adorn his triumph, but 
mb the your, bt uni- | the ſovereignty much] Herod prevailed on An- 
's | longer, he would have] tony to have him be- 
Q. Fabjus Maximus. [| left us alſo the beſtſheaded. In him fi- 
Caius Trebonius | model of the art of | niſhed the race of the 
Fabius havin | ernment, His fruit-¶ Aſmonzans, the year 
fed doily the laſt day © al genus wis capz-|before Chriſt 18 
the year, Corm be of the moſt ſublime Herod puts Hyrea- 
ſubftlitatad in andertakiugs, tos II. to death, who 
for 17 burt. Cicero ( Marcus Tul-\ ſtill gave him um- 
C. Julius Cæſar. 5 70g | 45 j4w) a native of Arpi-|brage, though he was 
Marcus Antonius. | num in Italy, killed at] fourſcore years of age x 
Ce was di | the age of finry three, | and ſeeing that fortune 
tor at the ſame time, by order of Mark An- 
rBogfes for confed in bi tony, in the year of 
place | Rome 7·⁰ 
M. Ailws Lepidus The moral reflexi- 
ons, the ſentimencs of | i 
Aulus | | 


hu. 
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drawn round Aleſia (i), and defended towards the country by new ditches, 
ſecured by ſtrong paliſades, by wells filled with ſharp ſtakes, and by an 
infinite number of crows feet to entangle the enemy, In vain did two 
hundred and forty thouſand combatants attempt to raiſe the ſiege ; they 
met with their fate before they could approach the lines; and fifty 
thouſand of them having advanced to attack a hill, which could not be 
taken into the circumvallation becauſe of its great circumference, were 

Czfar de- Tepulſed, defeated, and cut in "aa The Gauls diſheartened by this 

feats the overthrow, retire to their reſpect homes. Vercingetorix is obliged, 


Gauls, and for want of proviſions, to ſurrender himſelf at diſcretion, with his 


takes the hole army. They are all reduced to ſlavery, and diſtributed among 
— the legionaries, except the Arverni and the Ædui, whom the Roman 
neral ſpared, hoping by their means to gait over thoſe two 
chief nations of Celtic Gaul; and he ſucceeded in his expectations. 

Cæſar takes a reſolution to ſpend a ſecond winter in that country. 


| 702. | | 
All Gaul This precaution was neceſſary. The Gauls were far from looking 
ſubdued, and _ themſelves as a conquered people; on the contrary, finding that 
reduced to 2 al] their joint efforts had hitherto proved unſucceſsful, they reſolved to 
— de. divide their forces, and to act in ſeparate bodies. Cæſar being ap- 
provine”” prized of their deſign, prevents it by attacking firſt the Bitu- 
riges, then the Carnutes, and ſubdues them both. In the ſpring 

he is . to fight the Bellovaci, the moſt intrepid and moſt war- 

like people of all the Celtæ: they maintained their reputation, but 

at length were defeated, and obliged to ſubmit. And now the intire 

— ation and ſettlement of Gaul, was no way difficult to a man who 

knew ſo well how to temper rigour and ſeverity with clemency and 
indulgence : yet he judge proper to take up his winter quarters once 

more among thoſe people (/). 

Affaits of In the Eaſt, the Parthians menaced Syria and Cilicia ; where they 
the Baſt, might certainly have cut ont a great deal of work for the Romans, had 
they acted with vigour immediately after the defeat of Craſſus. But 

they only ſent a ſmall number of troops into Syria, which were re- 

pulſed by young Caſſius, who eſcaping from Parthian chains on the 

day ſo to the Romans, had collected the feeble remains of 

their army together in Syria, and taken upon him, the command of 

that province in the interim, though he was only quæſtor. To Caſſius 
ſucceeded M. Calpurnius Bibulas, who acquired no great honour in 

bis proconſulate. Cilicia was better defended by Cicero, to whom 

the government of that province had fallen, in conſequence of a law 


— — _— ——. i = — — 


—— — —— — — —_— 


() A town of the Mandubii, a people of Burgundy, and commonly believed to be 
Aliſe in that province. | . 
(/) During his ſeveral expeditions into Gaul, he is ſaid to have taken eight 
hundred cities, to have ſubdued three hundred different nations, and to have defeated, 
in ſeveral battles, three millions of men, of which one million were killed, and ano- 
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Avlus Hirtius. 
Caius Vibius Panſa. 
Jn whoſe room are 


C. Julius Cæſar Octa- 
- vianus, | 
Q Pedius, 
And in the room of 


Caius Carrinas. 


Lucius Antonius, 
Publ. Servilius Vatia 
Ifauricus. 29. 


2*. 
Caius Afinius Pollio, 
Conſals ſubſlituted. 
Q. Corne jus Balbus. 
P. Canidius Craſſus. 
Lucius Marcius Cen- 
ſorinus, 
C. Calvifius Sabinus. 
App.Claudius Publius 
Caius Norbanus Flac- | 


cus. 
Conſuls ſubſtituted. 

C. Julius vianu: 
Ceſar. 2%. 

Quintius Pedius. 

Caius Carrinas. 

Publius Ventidivs. | 

M. Vipſanius Agrippa 

L. Canidius Gallus. 

Lucius Gellius Popli 
cola 


M. Coceius Nervs. 

L. Cornificius. 

2 Pompeius. 

arcus Antonius, 2 

Lucius Scribonius Libo 

C. Julius Cæſar Octa- 
, Hanus, 3“. 

L. Volcatius Tullus. 

Cn. Domitius Aheno- 

rous. 
Caius Soſius. 
O. Julius Cxſar Octa- 
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ſound philoſophy, in- 
Ea in his works, 


tions and rhetorical 
* are infinite- 
y valuable to thoſe 
who aim at eloquence ; 
for there they will 
find both the princi- 
ples and examples of 
the art. His letters 
are extremely curious, 
23 they give us a detail 
of the principal events 
of his time, in which 
he had ſo great a ſhare, 
In. his treatiſes on a 
republic, and on laws, 
c. he diſplays great 
judgment good 
ſenſe in regard to 
government, But we 
are ftill more pleaſ- 
ed with his philoſo- 
phical works ; there 
we fee re op = 
ſuch ps as 
really — but ſuch 
as he deſired to ray 1 F 
Salluft (Cri - 
. — of 
Amiternum, died in 


We have two intire 
pieces of this hiſtori- 
an's works, namely, 


great a value- upon, 


that he did not ſcruple 


J lay - ; 


Primus Romans Criſ- 


Y 


that general. Antony 


is overcome at the bat- 
tle of Actium, which 
gives riſe to the Ro- 


Berenice ,governs 
during the exile of 
Ptolemy Dionyfive, 
ſurnamed Auletes, ti 
the year before Chriſt 
and Cleopatra his ſiſter, 
who was at the ſame 
time his wife, reign 
conjunctly till the year 
before Chriſt 


patra, and rei 
ly with her 

leopatra alone till 3x 

Octavius, afterwards 
ſurnamed Auguſlus, re- 
duces Egypt to a Ro- 
man province. 

Kings of Parthia. 
murdered by Orodes 
his brother, the year 
before Chriſt 53 

Orodes, f 
called Herodes, or Tro- 


Phraates IV, reign- 
ed till the year of 


- | Chriſt 4 


* in biſtoriã. 1 


411 


| 
| 
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ROMAN ANNALS. 
enacted IT oli. cons. that conſuls and 
prætors fouls = be ſent to gooey 1 * . yes after the 
— © elr magiſtracy ; an to have recourſe 
to the oldeſt conſelars, ai 2 9 with 
vernments. As ſoon as Cicero was 8 prized that the Parthians ad 


Ar he. marched at head of the legi —— 
defites of mount Taurus to wait for 
which means he effectually covered his * from — 


1 4 as = 2 jr Wr rige 58 and, 77 
ans, an a, s hi m of Fin- 

demifſus, one of their — Z. f exploits induced 

ſoldiery to call him {mpeyator, a ——— extre coveted by the — 


and perhap s he would have obtained a triumph, hall it 

bot been for the — diviſions of the republic; it is true, he was 
deſirous of this honor ; but Gill like a wiſe man, he the 
ariſing from virttous actions, to that acq arms. He 
uted to jeſt with his 1 for Ke his military exploits; but he was 
ſerious when he enlar rity, moderitibd. and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, with whic he had is duty as a proconſul. The 
public admired him in this Ji qa a8 did he id Cato, who 
notwithſtanding would have refufed him the — os ſapplications. 
Cato hat! lately been diſa ppointed of the confulate, ſor which office he 
offered to ftand, hut did not llicit the electori; that is, be uſed no arts 
of popularity I in going round the city (vg, in taking mean perſons by 
the hands (a), in them by their names le and in employ- 

tonfiderable men s his party to beg voices ih his behalf: nay, 
he had perſuaded the ſenate to make an order, thoſe who ſtood 
for offices, ſhould themſelves aſk the people for ir votes, and not 
ſollicit by others. The le were 4 at this — and for 
ſo frivolous a motive excluded the __ epi coght to have 
edurted to accept of this employment. 2 — repulflic was 1 
with the loſs of her liberty from Cæſar an Og a 
powerful party ; and Cato alone was apa of ;ſconcerting 
views, had he been faiſed to the princi ity u n fe. 
The ſenate, preſſed by Pompey, i A by mn + -— SY 
der, * intent of which was to Lede Ober of tire government of 


nn At Rome they likewiſe granted him the honour of Ble 
Feations ; 


Ceſar of bis Saul aul che begin ning of the next year. Cifar opphſes This decree by 


government 


of Gaul. 


means of the four tribunes, whom he had ſecured in his intereſt by 
aa $54 for ont YT alone coſt him 


* ** a a * 


— —ê— — _ 


(1) A mountain that parterh Syria from Gilicia, x Cicero, Attic, g. but 
Tacitus placeth it in Syria. It is now called wwnte di 

(m) Hence the phraſe ire magifretum had its riſe. 

(n) Prenſare amicos, 

(s) For this purpoſe they had uſually a nemebelaror oh ns to afſift them. The 
perſons that openly favoyred their des gas, were diſtinguiſhed bythe names of ſalutaro- 
, daductaris, and 2 

a We | upwards 
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and Es n ö * | 
the Wasn Rome. L 


Pompey's 
too great 
confidence. 


Civil war 
between 
C:+ ſar and 


Pompey, 


Deeree for 
Ceſar to 
diſband his 
army. 


ROMAN ANN AL. S. 
upwards of ſeven millions five hundred thouſand livres, with which he 
aid his debts. This is ſufficient to prove What has been ſaid of 
æſar, that he ſubdued the Gauls with Roman feel, and the Romans with 
Gallic gold. Such was the firft act of hoftility between theſe two fa- 
r e nos e 
i % C | | 704. } | 
From this quarrel. to a civil war, was at eaſy'but dangerous tranſi- 
tion. Pompey perhaps would never have — to take this ſtep, 
had not he been too much elated by the toketzs of affection towards his 
ſon, which the Romans ſhewed on a late occaſion. Having been 
ized with a fit of ſickneſs at Naples, which brought him to the brink 
of his grave, he recovered contrary to expectation, and had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing all Italy expreſſing their 2 joy by public feſtivals ; an ho- 
nour never done before to any | 
tious and prudent, but this circumſtance gave him an extravagant 
confidence of his o.] n power: for upon being told that if "Czfar 
would march againſt Rome, there was nothing to ſtop him ; he made 
anſwer : in whatever part of Italy I ſhall ſtamp with my foot, legions «vill 
fart out of the ground. Czar ſpent this year, which was the ninth of 
his command, in Gaul, in gaining the affections of the inhabitants by 
lenity, and reconciling them to the Roman government. He did not 
march into Italy till the beginning of winter, taking with him one 
legion, which he carefully difribured in the feveral important poſts of 
Ciſalpine Gaul. 9 | | | 
At Rome the cenſors Appius Claudius Pulcher, and Lucius Calpur- 
nius Piſo, took the laſt cenſus under the republic, and ended it with a 
luſtrum: they computed three hundred and twenty thouſand citizens 
fit to bear arms. | Fil 


r 
Civil war between Cæſar and Pompey. | Pompey had offered to 
reſign the proconſulate, and the command of the armies, if it ſhould 


be judged neceſiary : Cæſar had made nearly the ſame propoſal, and 


yet neither of them was ſincere ; for both were deſirous of war. Pom 
was urged to it by the conſuls, by the ſenate, and by the whole order 
of — Cæſar had on his fide the ſoldiers, the people, and a 
multitude of young men of debauched morals, but of tried courage. 
Pompey behaved with more dignity ; Cæſar with more reſolution : one 
ſeemed to be chief of the republic; the other the ringleader of a cor- 
ſpiracy ; but his enterprize ſoon aſſumed a more favourable aſpeR. 

The ſenate paſs a decree, ordering Cæſar to reſign the command 
of the army. The famous Mark Antony, tribune of the people, 
oppoſes this decree. Violent debates in the ſenate, which laſt ſeven 
days. At length the ſenatuſconſultum is iſſued, as in the greateſt 
emergencies of the ſtate ; the conſuls, the protors, the tribunes of the 
people, receive orders to provide for the public ſafety. Antony retires 
from Rome. Cæſar with the only legion he had 


oman. Pom was naturally cau- 
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was, under pretence of aſſerting the, rights of the uibuneſhip. 
— had been violated in the —— of Mark Antony. He advances 
prirately towards Ariminum (p), with an intent to ſurprize that town, 
and alles the Rubicon (g). On the banks of this river, the boundary of 
his province, he muſes a few minutes: to it was declaring war : 
the fate of the Roman world was ſet in balance againſt Cæſar's am- 
bition ; but the latter preponderated. Cæſar the river, ſays Plu- 
tarch; like men that are throwing themſelves headlong from ſeme precipice 
any. wolf orgs. | He takes poſſeſſion of Rimini. 

s occaſion 


« #45 


making of Ariminum ; a conſternation ſo great, that the ſenate imme- 
—7 declared there was a tumult, that is, the republic and the city 
were in danger, and that every citizen was obliged to take up 
arms. But what is till more amazing, moſt of the ſenators, ma- 


'S —_— — — I” CO COON — 


#F * 


( Now Rimini, 

' (2) The Rubico or Rubicon was a ſmall river of Emilia, in Gallia Ciſpadana, or 
the ſouth of Gallia Ciſalpina, which ſeparated this province from Italy, and 
emptied itſelf into the Adriatic, Lucan, Pharſal, 1. give a very particular deſcription 
&f this little river : 

TDioste cadit modico, parviſque impellitur undis 

Puniceus Rubico : quum fervida canduit aflas ; 

Perque imas ſerpit walles, & Gallica certus 

Limes ab Auſoniis diflerminat arva colonit. 
It is extraordinary there ſhould be any diſpute about a river ſo famous in hi- 
ory. "The general opinion ſuppoſes it to be the modern Piſatello, towards 
ts ſource called Nice, which runs through Romagna, a province of the ec- 
clefiaſtic ſtate. Hence Schottus, in his Jtinerariam Ttalicum, fays : Portum 

Ceſenaticum, pagum ulterius wides, & mais ultra ſuper litore ammniculi Piſſatelli 
ovnine fifles, Perluflira Rubiconem perduellione C. Fulit Caſaris famoſum : £0 

ita ut ille fluviclur, flerente imperio, pracipuem urbis Rome provinciam Ita- 

am % leci inter Apenninum A  Adriaticum mare difterminarit & Gallia Ciſalpina 
provineis, Vet ſome hiſtorians of Rimini pretend, that the Rubicon mult be 
the little river Luſo, which riſeth on the confines of the dutchy of Urbin, and 
after watering part of Romagna, empties itſelf into the Adriatic, a few leagues 
weſt of Rimini. And the reaſon they give for their opinion, is becauſe the. 

Piſatallo falls into the Sapit, now Savi, whereas the Rubicon emptied itſelf 
2 the ſea, The learned Scipio Claromontius of Ceſena, in anſwer to the 

uftorians of Rimini, lays a very great fireſs on the famous marble column, 
which was dug up in his time near the banks of the Piſatello, and which, at the 
requeſt of the inhabitants of Ceſena, was creed on the ſame ſpot by Cardinal Ri- 
varola then legate of Romagna. On this column was the following inſcription in 
capitals, 8. P. Q. R. Santo ad Rubiconis pontem juſſu mandatuve Pop, Roman, C/ 
Imp. Trib. miles, tire, commilits, arma te gui/quis es. Monipularive centurie, turmawe 
=x: bic fiſlito, wexillum ſumito, arma deponite, nec citra bunc amnem Rubiconem 

ne duftum exercitum, commeatumve traducito. Si quis bujuſce juſſionis ergo, adverſus 
precepts ierit, feceritve, adjudicatus efto beftis S. P. . R. ac ff contra patriam arm 
alert, 2 7 75 ſacrii prnetralibus aſportaverit, On the baſe was written, Ultra hos 


fines a1 ma proferre liceat nemini, E. D. R. However, the antiquity of this inſcription 
bs very much ſuſpected. 

. (r) As he croſſed the river, he ſaid to thoſe that were preſent with a loud voice in 
the Oreck language, an- ue, that is, let the dis be cas. 


* 


pened two things very ſurprizing. The firſt Conſterna- 
is the conſternation with which Rome was ſeized at the news of the nan 


Pi 
. 


w lay Gege in form tg Corfiniuw ., where 


 Infofjumuchulu hure ai If. 
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giſtrates and patricians, deſerted Rome to follow Pompey who 
was as much frightened as themſelves. I do not think it poſſi- 
ble to accoynt for thoſe panies ;'or how a people who were ſoye⸗ 
reigns of the known world, and inhabited the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
populous city _=_ the face of the earth, ſhould tremble with fear 

the leaſt danger that threatened" Italy. The fecond is, that 
ſenate fhould charge Pompey with the conduct of the war 
'Czfar. Had not Rome her confuls, whom the ſtate had en- 


_ truſted with the defenee of the republic, and the command of her 
armies ? / 


| hy ſhould ſhe throw herſelf into the arms of a man, who 
next to Cefar, was nniverfally allowed to be the greateſt enemy of 
the reppblie > Seneca has therefore reaſon te ſry, * that if we would 
« draw a faithful picture of thoſe times, we fhal] ſer, on the one fide, 
the common people, and perfpns of deſperate fortune, a} defirous of 
* change; on the other, the patricians, the equeſtrian order, and 
« every perſon of rank and figure in Rome; in the middle, the re- 
* public and Cato abandoned by all.” This zealous patriot who had 
ſo long ſtruggled for the liberties of his country, put on a mourpivg 
habit che — which this fatal war began, determining to end his 
life, if Caſar proved victorious ; and only to go into bapidbmaent, if 
vicry attonded Pompey. | | 


Cofar ſeires The two rivals enter into a negotiatian, which was infincere, and 


rand fruitleſs. Pompey wanted te ſpin out the afftir, becauſe he 
ad but few troops, and it rgquired ſome time ta bring his legions 
from Spain: Cæſar was willing to make a ſhew of moderation, and 
in the mean time puſhed on the war. He ſeizes on Nas (r), 
2 775 yp 2 Aretium . hg ten, {), 
imum (ul, an ulym (x), open their gates to him: he is oblige 
b homiuas Anda, # 
conſu 


(e) Fiſeum is 3 town of Umbria in Italy, now called Peſaro 3 near it was the 
river Pyſauryr, mentioned by Lucan, ———e: jun Sap % Veltoiue, hb. 7. men- 
tions it as a Roman colony. | | 

(.) Nu, fill called Fase, was a oity of Umbria, which took its name from the 
temple of Fortune, Hence Pliny calls it Forum Fortune, av docs alſo Vacitus, exere 
gitus duceſyue ad Fanum Fortune iter fut. Hiſt, leb. 6. Cardar calls it 'fimply* 


(t) Krim was a city of Unabria, now called Fglle, and till famous for the 
tables in Etruſcan characters. It was a wunicipium, agd a place of great antiqui 
The inhabitants were called Igauini, Silius, iS, 8. mentions this city, Narnin, V 


(e Mvrrimum, — Avxives 2 iy of 1 Picemns in den and now called 
Qime- es (ove. mentioned ucan, 2. ddmoter pulſarunt Avximed 
4. 11 filed Auximates 2 


were . 
un was. called Ahe Pim, by reaſon of itt fituation in Pic. 
Stabes wakes it fung place, 20 Florus calls it can gents Aſculun. Its modern 
name 18 0 xs 
Gans dus the capital of the Ng, fituate three miles from the river 
. and eight from Sys, There are ao remains of It at preſent, 9 
«RY a 6 t 
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conſular perſon, and one of his greateſt enemies, had ſhut himſelf up ' 


with many ſenators, and a conſiderable number of troops. Cæſar 
having received intelligence thereof, preſſed the town ſo hard, that 
Domitius, after having applied in vain to Pompey for ſuccours, 
thought to make his eſcape privately ; but the garriſon ſceing into his 


defign, reſolved to deliver him up, together with the other ofhcers. 
Then it was that Cæſar ſhewed how far he could carry his generofity : 


he not only forgave Domitius and his attendants, but likewiſe granted 
them their liberty without requiring any ranſom, or even their word 


of honour; beſides, he reſtored to Domitius the military cheſt which was - 
in the town. It is very certain, that this lenity and moderation will reflect 


perpetual honour upon his name, eſpecially in the opinion of thoſe who 
do not conſider N motives of intereſt — At <A from which he 
acted, motives which he himſelf acknowledges in one of his letters ſtill 
extant, where he ſays : I auld ain conciliate the good will of every body 
by this behaviour, if poſſible, and ſecure to myſelf a long e:zovment of the 
fruits of my victory; for others, by acting cruelly, have incurred the public 
batted, and could never long enjoy their proſperous fortune. I Je incorporates 
the garriſon of Corfinium among his troops, and marches in purſuit of 
Pompey, who had ſhut himſelf up in 5 


417 


runduſium, after ſending his pompey 


eldeit ſon Cneius into the Eaſt, in order to raiſe levies by ſea and land, retires to 


It was in this voyage that young, Pompey had occaſion to fee the fa. Hrunduſium. 


mous Cleopatra, who was moſt liberal of her favours to him, becauſe 
the imagined ſhe ſhould have need of his aſſiſtance. Cæſar beſie 
um by land, and at the fame time undertakes to ſhut up the 


* * * 


Brund 
port * flacrado, Pompey makes his eſcape, and goes over to Epi- And from 
rus, abando 


ning all Italy to his rival. 


thence to 


The month of March was hardly expired, when Ceſar had made a Tfirus. 


moſt rapid progreſs. Cicero was fo greatly ſurprized, that he ſaid to 
ſome of his friends; wwhat an amazing man is this, for activity, wigi- 
lance, and expedition Cæſar was maſter of all Italy, before Cicero 
had time to determine which party to embrace. Happy would it have 
been for him, had he continued to act the part of mediator, in which 
he had hitherto appeared! He had reſolution enough to withſtand the 
ſollicitations, and I might almoſt ſay, menaces of Cæſar, who came 
himſelf in perſon to viſit him at Formie, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to go with him to Rome ; but his inclination drew Fim 


camp in Epirus. Cæſar directed his march to Rome, where he plun- 


Cicero goes 


towards Pompey ; ſo that he embarked the ſeventh of June to join his — — 


dered the public treaſury, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the tri- Cæſar goes 
bune Metellus. By this violent proceeding he ſhewed the inſincerity to Rome, 


of the two fine ſpeeches which he had made at his arrival, to conci- 
liate che benevolence of the people, and of the remaining part of the 


* — — _———— — 


— 


— — » , — E A 


thought to have ſtood near the town of Popole, of the province of Abruzzo, in the 
Kingdom of Naples. 
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Cæ ſar re- 
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fore hand with them: having ſeized on all the 
defiles they were to paſs in order to come at the Iberus, he ſurrounds 
them at the foot of thoſe defiles, and compels them to defire an inter- 
view; at which it was agreed they ſhould diſband their troops, on con- 
dition of never ſerving any more againſt him. He had defignedly omit- 
ted ſeveral opportunities of deſtroying this army, to convince the world 


duces Spain. that he knew ſometimes how to co ver without fighting; his plan 


o 


being rather to conciliate the minds of his enemies by clemency, than 
to ſubdue them by force. From thence he procteded to Farther Spain, 


where M. Varro, another of —_—_ lieutenatits, commanded two 
?P 


Marſeilles 


ſurrenders, 


Czſar's 
lievtenants 
unſucceſs- 


. ful. 


Cæ ſar re- 
turns to 
Rome, 


legions and ſome cohorts ; but rovitice declared in his fayour. 
Varro finding himſelf deſerted by the greateſt part of his troops, ſur- 
"renders the few that remained into the hands of the conqueror. As the 
ſiege of Marſeilles was not yet over, Czfat returned with all expe- 
dition, and upon his appearing before the town, it immediately 
ſurrendered. | | 

His enterprizes however were not attended with the ſame ſucceſe, 
where he acted by his lieutenants. In Illyricum, Dolabella and 
C. Antonius were defeated by M. Octavius, and Scribonius Libo, 
Pompey's lieutenants, whoſe fleet was greatly ſuperior to Cæſar's. In 
Africa, Curio had tranſported two legions with him from Sicily, to 
wage war againſt Attius Varus and his ally Juba king of Mauri- 
tanja: in the beginning he met with conſiderable advantages, but 
ſuffered himſelf afterwards to be carried away by his natural temerity, 
which coſt him the loſs of his whole army, and his life, 

Cæſar, contrary to rule, is nominated dictator by Lepidus præ- 
tor of Rome; for it belonged to the conſuls to make this nomination, 
had it been neceſſary. He repairs to Rome to take poſſeſſion of his 
diQatorſhip, makes a law in favour of debtors, recalls all the exiles, 
and reſtores the children of proſcribed perſons to the right of being 


— 


„) Now the Seyrs, r + 
e eligible 


exiles, 
being 


— 


dligible 
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eligible to public offices; and all this in order to increaſe the number 

of ws adherents. He gets himſelf promoted to the conſular dignity And beer 
for the following year, and preſides at the election of the other ma- whos 
giſtrates. It was with this view he accepted of the dictatorſip, 

which he abdicated in eleven days, and embarked at Brunduſium 2 
to follow Pompey into Greece. This general was paring great = follows 
preparations againſt him; and had received a new degree of autho- e 
rity ata meeting of the ſenate held at Theſſalonica, where he was de- 

clared ſole general of the forces of the republic, 


| | 708. 
Cxſar at his landing in Greece had but twenty thouſand lepionary Cæſar lande 
ſoldiers, and fix hun heck horſe; whereas 9 army conſſſted in Osec. 
nine legions complete, without reckoning three thouſand ſix hun- 
dred auxiliary horſe, and a fleet of ſix hundred ſail: ſo that Cæſar had 
ſtrong inducements to make new propoſals of accommodation to Pom- 
5. He ſtill affected great moderation, and was for gaining time 
ol the remainder of his troops could join him. In the mean while he 
ized on the towns of Epirus, which opened their gates to him, except 
Dyrrachiom (e). Pompey having made this his magazine of arms 
and N atrived time enough to ſave it, and encamped oppoſite 
to Cxſar, with the river Apſus (p) between them. Cæſar after re- 
ceiving the reinforcements he expected from Italy, ſends ſeveral de- 
tachments into Ætolia, Theſſaly, and Macedon, where they meet with 
ſucceſs, They had landed in Epirus at the end of winter, under the 
command of Antony and Calenus, after having been in the greateſt 
Fanger from Pompey's fleet, which covered thoſe ſeas, and had long 
cked up the harbour of Brunduſium (g). Cæſar perceiving that 
Pompey declined a deciſive engagement, and being ſenſible he could 
5 compel him to it, reſolved to draw a line of circumvallation round 
is camp, though he had not ſo many men by one third as the enemy. 
Pompey ſaw himſelf reduced to the utmoſt extremity for want of freſh 
water and forage, when two deſerters coming over to his camp, and 
ſhewing him the weak parts of Cæſar's circumvallation, he takes their He is wort. 
advice, attacks the lines, and breaks through them. The enemy ed at Dyrra- 


chium, 


—— 2 


— 


2 Dyrrachium was a town of Macedonia, with a good harbour at the mouth 
f the river Argentara, in the gulf of Venice. It was formerly called Epidanmus ; 
but its preſent name is Durazzo. 

be) A river of Macedon, which empties itſelf into the Adriatic, between Dyr- 
rachium and Apollonia, and now called Poxtremoli, or as ſome ſay /®ſpro. 

_ (#) t this time Cæſar being uneaſy at the delay of his troops, went in a diſguiſe 
on board a fiſherman's bark, with an intent to crois over to Brunduſium through the 
thickeſt of Pompey's ſquadron. The river Anius was to carry them down to ſea, 
but a tempeſt ariſing, the pilot tacked about, Cæſar upon this diſcovers himſelf, 
and taking him by the hand, ſaid, 7 on boldly, my friend; thou carrieft Cæ ſar, and 
dis fortune along with thee, U this the mariners forgot the ſtorm, and uſed all 
their endeavours to put out to ſea : but it was to no purpoſe, for the veſſel took in too 
much water; ſo that Cæſat. at length permitted the maſter to turn back. 


Ee 2 received 


Retires to 
Theſſaly, 


The battle 
of Pharſalla. 
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received ſuch a check, that there is no doubt but fortune would have in- 
tirely declared herſelf on Pompey's ſide, had he marched directly to Cæ- 
ſar's camp. This was even the opinion of the Jatter, for ſpeaking of this 
action, he obſerved, that he ud have been certainly demoliſhed, had Pompey 
known how to uſe his victory. Cæſar retires into Theſſaly, and taking the 


town of Gomphi (g) by aſſault, he delivers it up to be plundered. This 
ſeaſonable act of ſeverity opens the whole r. K. im; ſo that he 


enetrates without difficulty into the plains of Pharſalia, whither he 
is followed by Pompey, who pitches his camp nor far from Czfar. ' 
The battle of Pharſalia (r). The ſucceſs of this battle, one of the 
moſt memorable in hiſtory, was determined by a trifling circum- 
ſtance: this was the direction which Cæſar had given his men to 
aim only at the faces of Pompey's troopers, who were to begin the 


action. Theſe pretty fellows, too ſtudious of preſerving the elegance of 
their features, could not withſtand thoſe blows that tended to disfigure 


guardian. 


them, but turned their backs in the utmoſt confuſion: thus ſeven thou- 
ſand horſe fled before ſix cohorts, who broke in upon the foot, and 
charged them in the rear. The rout ſoon became general; Pomp 

himſelf, abſolutely diſconcerted by the flight of his horſe, on which he 
had chiefly depended, quits the field of battle, and retires to his tent. 
There he ſoon heard, that the enemy were forcing his entrenchments ; 
upon which he mounted his horſe, and galloped away with fall ſpeed, 
leaving fificen. thouſand of his men dead upon the ſpot. Cæfar loft 


but two hundred men, or according to others, twelve hundred. The 


clemency withahich he behaved towards the conquered, brought ſuch 
a number over th His banners, that he was ſoon in a condition to march 
in purfuit of Pompey. But this general was no more: he had been lately 
aſſaſſinated within ſight of his wife Cornelia, at his landing in Egypt, where 
he expected to find an aſylum, in conſequence of a promiſe from the mi- 
niſters of the young king Ptolemy, ſon of Auletes, to whom he had been 

is body having been left naked on the ſhore, was wrapt 
up by one of his freedmen ; and an old Roman, who had ſerved under 
Pompey from his youth, came and helped to burn it according to ancient 


— 


() A town of Theſſaly near the ſources of the river Peneus. 

(r) A part of Theſlaly, ſo called from the plains in the neighbourhood of the 
the town of Pharſalus, Strabo obſerves, that the river Enipens runs cloſe by the 
town, 6  *EnTevg am? Th; "lpulpag wapa Oapranoy putig. Lucan mentions this place, 
lib. 6. Emathis &quorei regnum Pharſalos Achillis, Tacitus calls it Pharſalia, lib. 1. 
Appian ſays the battle was fought urrefv $apoay Th wohing & ENνj˖v wile, be- 
teen the teaun of Pharſalus and the river Enipeus, Which makes ſome conjecture, 


that the old town of Pharſalus was at a greater diſtance from the Enipeus than the | 


new. The former is mentioned by Eutropius, lib, 6, Deinde in J. 2 apu Pa- 
2 product is utringue ingentibus cepiis dimicaverunt. Livy calls it Palæpbar- 
1 um, Therefore the battle was fought between this laſt place and the river Enipeus. 
y a ſtretch of poetical liberty it is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have been the place 
where the battle was fought between Avguſtus, Brutus and Caffius 3 but it is very 
certain that this battle was fought near Philippi in Thrace, There is ft. II a town in 

Tneſſaly of the name of Farſa, . 
cuſtam, 


** 
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om, and covered the aſhes with a little earth; ſuch was the tomb 
of Pompey the Great. We have a fine ſaying of Salluſt in regard to 
this illuſtrious Roman: be had more modefly in bis countenance, than" in 
bis ſentiments. (Oris probi, anime invrecundo.) "This reflexion 


gives us the whole character of that celebrated captain. He had 
uch a regard for virtue, as not to inſult her in public; but he 
did not love her enough, to ſacrifice to her in private. Hence that 


Ati 


. 


profound diſſimulation in which he was always enwrapped, and that Pompey'e 
well-ſettled plan of ſeeming to defire nothing but in conſequence ofcharater, 


his merit, while he carried every thing by faction and intrigue. He 

etended to love Cicero, becauſe he could not but eſteem him ; yet 

deferted this orator, as ſoon as he ſaw him perſecuted by 

Cæſar's faction, which he had blindly eſpouſed. Cicero — —. 
e 


upon him in the country to deſire his protection, he went out the very 
moment the orator ſet foot in his houſe. It would be rather a 
diſ grace than honour to Pompey to have received the ſurname of 
Great from ſuch a tyrant as Sylla: but he accepted of it only as a 
preſage of future fortune, thinking it incumbent on him to do ſome- 
thing worthy of the title before he wore it. This ſurname was 
afterwards confirmed to him by 2 of Rome, who juſtly 
conſidered him as a firſt rate general. Pompey did not eclipſe, 
but ſupplant Lucullus. He was worthy to enter the lifts with Cæſar, 
to whom all other warriors muſt yield the palm : and he was much 
ſuperior to this general in moderation and virtue. Had Pom 

been as N as Cæſar, he would have acted long before 
like Cæſar; for he had it in his power to enſlave his country u 

his return from the Eaſt. The one, tranſported by his ambition, 
aimed at the ſovereignty of the —5 the other, ſenſible 
* the dignity of virtue, wanted only to be the firſt citizen of 

me. Y 


- » Czar went through a great many dangers before he arrived inCzfar 
Egypt. Among others it is related, that croſſing the Helleſpont in arrives in 
very indifferent veſſel, he was met by ten ſhips of war belonging to Et. 


Pompey's party. Out of this terrible difficalty he extricated himſelf 
moſt ſurprizingly, by aſſuming that air of authority which ſo well be- 
came him: he boldly made up to the enemy, ſummoned them to ſur- 
render, and was obeyed. Upon his arrival at Alexandria, Theodotus 
the rhetor, who had been the adviſer of Pompey's murder, preſented 


to him the head of that formidable rival, with a view of paying his 
court to the conqueror; but Cæſar received this horrid prefent with 
. indignation, and even bathed it with tears. But it would have been 
__ to his glory, if he had inflited a ſevere puniſhment on the 
murderer. 


The Roman general is detained at Alexandria by the Eteſian winds ( 


longer 


. 1 


—gyLt — 


y (7 Erefian winds are ſuch as blow from any quarter at ſtated times of the year, 


called from ire; a year, being yearly winds, like the menſecns and trade winde. 
Ee Thus 
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The Alex- longer than he intended. This interval he ſpent in taking cognizance 
andnan war. of the controverſy between the young king of Egypt and his lifter the 
famous Cleopatra, who at the fame time was that prince's wife, pur- 

ſuant to the cuſtom of the royal family of Egypt. They ought to 

have ſhared the kingdom betwixt them, in virtue of the teſtamentary 
diſpoſition of their father Ptolemy Auletes; but the young king. 

under the ſanction of a decree made by Pompey's ſenate, had driven 

- away his ſiſter, and compelled her to retire into Syria with her ſiſter 
Arſinoe. Cæſar was equally taken with the wit, charms, and graceful 
behaviour 'of Cleopatra, who, as every body muſt have read, cauſed 

herſelf to be tied up in a mattraſs, and thus fecretly conveyed to his 
apartment, in order to plead her cauſe before him: upon which he 
pronounces a decree in her favour. ' Bloody war on this occaſion; 

Achilles, general of the royal army, befieges Cirſar in Alexandria, 

and makes himſelf maſter of the town, except a quarter of the palace 

occupied by the Roman general with three thouſand: foot and eight 

hundred horſe. A — engagement near the harbour, to the 

acvantage of the Romans, who ſet fire to the Egyptian fleet. The 

The Alex- flames deftroyed the beſt part of the rich and magnificent library {z), 
zndriap li- which the kings of Egypt had collected at + ws a loſs 
brary burnt. greatly revretted by the learned. Cæſar makes himſelf maſter of 
the iſle of Pharos (x), the key of the port of Alexandria. Having 

been informed under theſe circutnſtances, that he had been late- 

Ceſar Aly nominated dictator at Rome for a year, he took poſſeſſion of this 
named «new dignity in Ptolemy's palace where he reſided, and appointed 
dittator for Marke Antony his general of the horſe. For the ſpace of ſeveral 
earl. months they two were the only Roman magiſtrates, except the tri- 
bunes and ædiles of the people, magiſtracies which {till ſubſiſted, al- 

though there was a dictator. ä | 

Im 111 706. 

Arſinoe, ſiſter to Cleopatra, puts Achilles to death, ſeizes on the 

He is in regal authority, and confers the command of her troops on the eu- 
great danger ngch Ganymedes. Under this new general, the war changes face for 
1 Jome time. The Alexandrians retake the iſle of Pharos; and the 
_ Romans are defeated in an engagement on a cauſeway, which joined 


on 


— 
— 


* 


. 
* 


Thus the north winds, which in the dog days blow conſtantly upon the coaſt of 

Etypt, are called Frefiz in Cæſat's Commentaries, 

(e) The royal library of the Ptolemies was ſaid to confift of ſeven hundred thou- 

and volumes i one part, containing four hundred thouſand, ſtood in the quarter of 
the city called Bruchion, and was unfortunately burnt on this occaſion ; the other part, 


(Containing, three hundred thouſand, was within the, Serapeur, and eſcaped the 


© + 


flames; there it was that Cleopatra depofited the two hundred thouſand volurhes of 

. he Pergamean library, which had been given her by Mark Antony, This was 

Ancreaſed from time to time, and continued for many ges of great ſame, till at 
Jength it was burnt in 642, 


(*) A moll ifland at & the mouth of the Nile, wherein was 'a tower with lights, 
t this 


n was alſo called Paret. 
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ſtanding the inequality of numbers, he attacks the enemy, and obtain: Orſar 


of this rapid ſucceſs, that he made uſe of theſe three famous words, 
went, vidi, vici, I came, I ſaw, I conquered. Pharnaces retires to- 


'Mitkridates of Pergamus, to whom he had given charge at the ſame de Ron e. 


* „ 


] Uoder the command of Triarius, 
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this illand to the continent by means of two bridges. Caiar is 
obliged to ſave himſelf by ſwimming, with his papers in one hand, 

and holding his purple coat with his teeth. His good fortune at- 

tended him even in his greateſt diſaſters; for it is obſerved that this 

— coat having got away from him, was the means of preſerving 
his life, becauſe the enemy taking it for Cæſar, diſcharged all their 
darts and arrows at it, while he made his eſcape. He receives ſup- 

Plies of troops from different parts, and among others a conſiderable 
reinforcement, brought by Mithridates king of Pergamus, who was 

thought to be the natural ſon of the celebrated king of Pontus, and 

not inferior to his father in the military art. Peluſium was taken by 

aſſault; Memphis opened her gates; and Cæſar joined Mithridates 

within view of Ptolemy, whom he had ſent back to the Alexandrian 

army. A decifive engagement on the banks of the Nile ; Prolemy, Ptolemy 
being varquiſhed and put to flight, attempts to make his eſcape on — by 
that river, but is drowned by overloading the boat. Calar en- : 
ters Alexandria in triumph, and puts Cleopatra and her younger 
brother in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Egypt. He ſtaid ſome time Cyens 
longer in this country: yet it was neither the Eteſian winds, nor the Eon of 
war that detained him, but the charms of Cleopatra; charms fo be- Egype. 
witching as to lull Cæſar to ſleep, at a time when he had more need 

than ever of his utmoſt vigilance and activity. 

Rome and Ttaly were all in combuſtion; Pompey's party was 
raiſing its head again in Africa, and every day acquiring new ſtrength. 
Pharnaces, ſon of Mithridates, and king of Boſphorus (y), was 
making a molt rapid progreſs in Aſia : after ſubduing Colchis, Pontus, 
the leſſer Armenia, and Cappadocia, he defeated Domitius, Cæſar's 
lieutenant, in a pitched battle. Againſt this prince the Roman ge- 
neral intended firſt to turn his arms. Cæſar traverſes Syria and 2 
licia, ſettles theſe provinces on his march, and arrives in Pontus, 
where Pharnaces, at the head of a powerful army, occupied an ad- 
vantageous poſt in the neighbourhood of Zela, a place famous for the 
victory which his father had formerly obtained over the Romans (z). 
Czfar's army was no more than twenty thouſand men; yet notwith- 


vetcats 


A complete victory. It was in giving an account to one of bie friends (a), 


wards the Boſphorus, which he finds in rebellion under the com- 
mand of Aſander, to whom he had committed the regency : they - 
come to an engagement, in which Pharnaces is defeated and lain. 
far returns to Rome, after ſettling the kingdom of Boſphorus on He r. turm 
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(y) The Cimmerian Boſphorus, 


a) Aminiuus or Anitius, _ 
| : Ee 4 time 
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time to ver it from Aſander, His preſence reſtored a general 

| — — capital, which had been interrupted, on be one 

hand by the mad projects of Dolabella, Who was for having a law 

paſſed for the abolition of all debts, in order to avoid paying his own ; 

and on the other, by the violence and extortion of Mark Antony, 

who acted without controul, and, what was altogether extraordinary, 

appeared with his ſword when he at meetings of the 

people. Cæſar forgave them both, becauſe he had need of their ſer- 

vices; and in order to attach the multitude | ſtill more to his intereſt, 

he followed in part Dolabella's plan, by diſcharging debtors from all 

the arrears due ſince the commencement of the civil war, and by re- 

mitting to the — citizens of Rome a year's rent of the houſes which 

hired of the public. The eſtates and effects of the conquered 

party, he ordered to be fold by auction, particularly thoſe of Pompey, 

which were purchaſed by Antony (5). He conferred the conſulate for 

the remaining part of the year on Q. Fuſius Calenus, and P. Vatinius ; 

And ap. in return for what the one had done to ſerve him by ſubduing Athens, 

—_— Megara, and Peloponneſus; and the other in reſtoring his affairs in 

"ca; Illyricum, by the intire overthrow of Octavius. He gets himſelf 
he found in . . — a a 

chat city. continued in the dictatorſhip for a year, and is created conſul together 

with Marcus Lepidus, whom at the ſame time he appoints his general 

of the horſe, out of gratitude for having — him to his firſt 

dictatorſhip againſt all rule, when Lepidus was only prætor. A- 

mong the other friends and partiſans of Cæſr, that were re- 

warded with public offices, we find Salluſt the hiſtorian, who was 

. reſtored to his ſeat in the ſenate, from whence he had been ex- 

lled by the laſt cenſors for his diſſolute life; and it is ob- 

Erred that on this occaſion Cæſar increaſed the number of præ- 

; — _ ten, that he might have more places to bellow upon his 


1 | 

The African The African war againſt Pompey's adherents, who had time to 
war, multiply and ſtrengthen themſelves greatly in this province, while 
| Czſar was employed in Egypt and Afia. Their forces by ſea and 
land were grown ſuperior to his; Juba, king of Mauritania, furniſhed 

them with a very large body of horſe, a great number of light troops, 

and four legions trained up to the Roman diſcipline, which he com- 

manded himſelf in perſon. Metellus, Scipio, and Varus, had col- 

lected, or formed, ten legions complete. Cato having been obliged, 

upon Cicero's refufal, to take upon him the command of the fleet 

before Dy:rachium aſter the battle of Pharſalia, failed with it to the 

coaſt of Africa, where he joined the main body of the army, after 
marching on foot through a deſert country, in order to ſet an 

example to his men. Yet the Pompeian party ftill wanted an able 
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% Nobody would bid for them out of reſpe& to the memory of fo great a man 
ſo that Antony had them at a ery low price. 2 my . 
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neral.. The chief command was given to Metellus Scipio, becauſe 

e was a conſular; and Cato having — a prætor, refuſed to 
aceept of being next in command, but left it to V arue. He ſtaid in Africa 
to give counſel to a man, whoſe pride and preſumption rendered 
him incapable of receiving any. ving ſaved Utica, which Juba 
wauld fain have deſtroyed upon ſuſpicion of favouring the enemy, 
he ſhut himſelf up in this city, and made it his magazine of provi- 
ſions and military ſtores. 

. Cz#far paſſes over into Africa with his uſual rapidity, and gets ad- Czar paſſes 
mittance into Ruſpina and Leptis, both maritime towns. It is ſaid over into 
that at his landing, he happened to have a fall ; and to prevent his Africa. 
nien from looking upon this accident as ominous, he pretended to 
embrace the earth, crying out aloud, Africa, [ have hold of thee. He 
uſed the ſame precaution to guard againſt the terror that might be 
impreſſed on his troops by the general's name. The Scipio's bein 
conſidered as invincible in Africa, he took a young man along wi 
him, of the ſame name and family, in order to bring the omen to his 
ſide. A briſk encounter with Labienus, who had been formerly his 
lieutenant in Gaul. Cæſar had need of all his courage and experience 
to prevent his troops from being defeated ; which indeed is not 
ſarprizing, when we conſider the vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy. He 
retired in good order to his camp, where he intrenched himſelf, and 
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determined to bear with the bravadoes of Metellus Scipio, till his 
army was reinforced. As ſoon as he received his ſuccours from Sicily, 


he marched out of his camp, in order to fight the enemy. A general The battle 
engagament in the —— of Thapſus, a conſid e town of Thapſus, 
by on the ſea coaſt, which Cæſar had laid ſiege to with a view to bring in which 
Scipio and Juba to a battle. It is ſaid that juſt at the very minute Czſar ob- 
while Cæſar was giving his orders, he was attacked with an epileptic — 
fit, a complaint to which he was ſubject; and therefore was not pre- n 
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ſent at this battle, though his troops obtained a complete victory: 
ſtill he has juſtly the glory of it, fince it was a conſequence of the 
excellent diſpoſitions he had before the engagement. His abſence was 
known only by the inhuman ſlaughter of the conquered, after they had 
been forced in their camp, notwithſtanding they had lain down their 
arms and begged for quarter. 

Cæſar lays fiege to Thapſus and Thyſdrus, and after taking Uſceta 


and Adrunetum, he draws near to Utica, Cato finding it impoſlible Utica. 


to make a ſtand in this city, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, ſends a few 
ſenagors his friends on board ſome veſſels pre for that purpoſe ; 
then ſtabbing himſelf with his ſword, he puts an end to his life. 


and reſolution. It might prove, on the other hand, that he ran too eaſil 
into extremes ; and upon examining more minutely into the ſo mu 
boaſted virtue of this celebrated Roman, we ſhall find it was partly ow- 
ing to conſtitution and temper. He had very few vices : but to theſe he 
was a perfect ſlave. He was fond of wine to exceſs, What ſhall we 


think of his making a preſent of his wife Marcia to Hortenſius the 


orator ? 


This Cato kills, 
laſt act confirmed the reputation he had always enjoyed, of conſtancy himſelf. 


His cha- 
racter. 


reduces 
Mauritania 


and Numi- 
dia. 
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orator (e)? Is not this rather a mean complaiſance, than an ect 
of ge th eſpecially as he loved Marcia, by whom had 
deveral children; and as he was in a hurry to take her again, 
after the death of Hortenſius. He was poſſeſſed of many virtues, 
but he ſtrained them to too great a pitch: it was pride, and not 
magnanimity, to deny he was offended with a man, who bad 
given him a box on the ear. His ſimplieity degenerated into 
lingularity, ſo as to appear in public at noon day in his tunic and 


. flippers, in order to aceuſtom himſelf, as he ſaid, to be aſhamed of 


nothing but what was really deſerving of ſhame. However, it cannot 
be denied but that he was a man of an unblemiſhed life, and that 
His affoction for his fellow citizens, his moderation and good temper, 
his dignity of ſentiment, his ſound judgment, extenſive learning, 
andaunted courage, love of juſtice and the public good, wo 
have rendered him the idol of the people, if thoſe virtues had not 
been ſullied by a moroſe behaviour, in conſequence of which he 
was rather admired than beloved. In fhort, he was one of thoſe 
Extraordinary men, whoſe example we ſhould not attempt to imitate 
ain every particular. Cæſar hearing of his death, uttered theſe words: 
O Cato, i enuy thee the glory of thy death, fince thou haſt envied me that 
, ſaving thy life ! Was this expreſſion ſincere? Plutarch agrees there 
is reaſon to doubt it, and perhaps Cæſar ſpoke in this manner, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe he was ſenſible it became a great man to 
lament the death of a hero. This however is certain, that after the 
inhabitants of Utica had opened their gates to him, he fincerely par- 
doned Cato's ſon, and all the Romans of diſtinction, except Afranius, 
Fauſtus &ylla, and his kinſman Lucius Cæſar, who were ſome time 
after killed by his orders. | 

Cato's deach was the :forerunner, as it were, of that of Juba and 
Metellus Scipio. In vain did theſe two unhappy. leaders of the Pom- 
peian party zndeavour to fave themſelves ; the former in his own do- 
minions, the latter in Spain, where Pompey's ſon had renewed the 
war. Juba being deteſted by bis ſubjects for his cruelty, found 
them all up in arms: the inhabitants of Zama, his capital city, ſhut 


(e) This paffage in Cato's life gave rife to the common opinion about borrowing 
and lending of wives among the Romans. The miſtake is, the women on thofe 
occaſions were not lent, or let out, but given, in conſequence of that ſcrt of marriage, 
dy which a waman was, made a wife only by poſſeſſion and uſe, and after the bear- 
ing ef three or ſour children, might be lawfully given to another man. Thus Strabo 
in his ſeventh bock ſays, 5 xa9Idmp x KdTay Ogrnoww ͤ dena ififaxe Thy Maguiay ty” 
ih, ala arias P j]; eg; as Cato in our time, at the requeſt of Hlortenſius, 
gave him bit au Marcia, according to the old cuſtom of the Rewans, Where by 
chene we ſhould underſtand the marrying them to new huſbands. This is confirmed 
by Plutarch, bo. mentioping this very affair, ſays, that Hortenfius expteſſed his 
earneſt deſite to Cato, that he would let him have his wife, Cato did not deny bis 
requeſt, but ſaid that Marcia's father ought to be conſuſted; who being ſent for, 
and finding that all parties conſented, gave his daughter away to Hortcnſius, So 
:that this was makipg a divorce, and marrying he: to another huſt und. — 
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her gates againſt him; and Cæſar being juſt arrived with his army, 
this poor prince looking upon death as his only reſource, cauſed one Juba puts 
bf his flaves to put an end to his life. On the other hand, Me- 33 
tellus Scipio endeavouring to get to Spain, where Cneius the eldeſt ns 
fon of Pompey had raiſed a conſiderable party, was obliged by bad 
weather to put into Hippo, where he nk. Sitius's fleet, which 
immediately ſurrounded him: and he had but juſt time to run himſelf 
through the body, leſt he ſhould be taken priſoner by the enemy. 
Czar having made himſelf maſter of Thapſus and Thyidrus by capi- 
tulation, lays very heavy contributions on all the conquered towns, 
and reduces Numidia'to a Roman province. Then he ſets out for End of the 
Italy, after terminating the African war in five months and a half, African 
His ſtay at Rome was taken up in triumphing ſucceſſively over the Gauls, ©. , * 
Egypt, Pharnaces, and Juba. The triumph over the Gauls was diſtin- — 
guiſhed by golden figures of the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Ocean, 
.which were led in captivity : among the priſoners appeared Vercingeto- 
rix, the unfortunate champion of the liberty of his country, who, after 
the ceremony, was thrown into a dungeon, and put to death. Arſinoe, 
ſiſter to Cleopatra, walked among the priſoners in the ſecond triumph, 
but was afterwards ſet at liberty: before the chariot was carried the 
repreſentation of the river Nile, and the tower of Pharos. The trium 


| overPharnaces was remarkable for an inſcription with theſe three words, 


veni, vidi, vici: and the ſoh of Juba, who was very young, adorned the 

fourth. Cæſar may be ſaid to have triumphed at the ſame time over the 

liberty of his fellow citizens ; for the whole city of Rome reſounded with 

the tyrant's praiſes. The ſenate debaſed themſelves by a multitude of Honours 
decrees, abounding with the moſt abject flattery : remarkable among the beſtoucd on 
reſt was one which ordained that Czfar's chariot ſhould be drawn, on tri- — — 
umphal days, by four white horſes, like the chariots of ſupiter and Apollo; — | 
and that he ſhould be attended, on thoſe occaſions, by ſeventy two lictors: 

nay, they went ſo far as to place his ſtatue in a triumphal chariot in the 

capitol, oppoſite to that of /upiter, with the globe under his feet, and 

this inſcription, 7 Cex/ar a demi-god. 'T'o theſe marks of honour, 

they added the dictatorſhip for ten years, and the dignity of inſpector 

of manners, that is, of cenſor, for three years. Cæſar was ſenſible 

that this was inveſting him in a manner with the ſupreme power : 

being reſolved to uſe it with moderation, he explained his ſenti- 

ments, and even made a ſolemn declaration on that head to the ſenate. 

His liberality towards the ſoldiers was proportioned to their ſervices, 

and to his own immenſe riches, though not to their greedy expeda- 

tions. Beſides a diſtribution of lands, every foot ſoldier received His 1ib-ra's.. 
twenty thouſand ſeſterces, that is about a hundred and fifty pounds ty to the 
ſterling; the centurions had double that ſum; the tribunes and ſolhers and 
knights had four times as much. The people partook of Cafat's Pole. 
Uderality, and received conſiderable diſtributious in money, corn, and 

oil. The triumphs were ſucceeded by public entertainments, when 


two and twenty thouſand tables were ſet up in the ſtreets of Rome, 


aud ſerved with the utmoſt profuſion, The people were diverted with 
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all kinds of magnificent ſhows; on which ocaſion perſons of the 
equeſtrian order were ſeen to fight with gladiators; a ſtrong proof of 
the degeneracy of the Romans, Theſe entertainments were piven to 
ſolemnize the funeral of Cæſar's daughter, who died ſeveral years 
before, and to celebrate the dedication of a temple to Venus, as alſo 
of a new forum which he had cauſed to be built at Rome. Notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch a multitude of amuſements, he found time to paſs ſeveral 
excellent lews. In order to repair the loſs of inhabitants, he aſſigned 
rewards to fathers that had numerous families: to encourage learn- 
ing, he granted the rights and . of Roman citizens to 
profeſſors of the polite arts: he revived the old laws againſt the 
expence of feaſts, and made new ones to reſtrain the luxury of dreſs, 
taking care himſelf to ſee them executed : in ſhort, he reformcd the 
calendar (4) which was fallen into ſuch confuſion, that beiides the 

twenty 


1 — 


(4) Romulus divided the year into ten months, which conſiſted of three hundred 


and four days; but Numa added two more, viz, Tanga; fog February, which made 


His year to contain three hundred and fifty four 


ays, But this computation falling 
too ſhort of the ſpace of a regular year by ten days and fix hours yearly, it occaſioned 
every eighth an interpoſition of three whole months, which they called the interca- 
lary or leap-year, The care of this intercalation being left to the priefts, they 
clapped in or left out a month whenever they pleaſed, as they fancied it lucky or 


valncky, till at laſt there was ſuch diſorder, that feftiyals came to be kept at a 


ſeaſon contrary to that which was firſt intended. To remedy this inconveniency, Julius 
Czfar added the old ten days to Numa's year, and left the odd fix hours ſhould breed 
any confuſion, he ordered that every fourth year one whole day ſhould be inſerted 
next after the twenty third of February, or next before the fixth of the calends of 
March: for which reaſon the ſupernumerary day had the name of dies bis ſextus, 
and thence the leap-year came to be called annus biſſextilis, This is the Julian 
or old ſtyle. Yet becauſe there wanted eleven minutes in the fix odd hours of 
Julius's year, the equinoxes and ſolſtices leſing ſomething continually, were found 
about the year 1584 to have run back ten whole days: for which reaſon Pope Gregory 
XIII. cut off ten days to bring them to their proper places; and this is called the 
Gregorian or new ſtyle, 

The old Romans began their year in March, hence thoſe two months, which in 
honour of Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar have been fince called Juli and Avguftnr, 
were by them called Quintilis and Sextilis, They reckoned the days of their month: 
by calende, nones, and ides, The calends were the firſt day of the month; ſo 
denominated from the old word calo, or the Greek aas, to call, becauſe on this day 


one of the inferior priefts uſed to aſſemble the people, and cal/ over as many days as 


there were between that and the nones, But this cuſtom continued no Jonger than 
the year U. C. 450, when the Faß were ſet up in public places, that every body 


. might know the return of the ſeſtivals. The noner had this name given them, 


becauſe they reckoned nine days from them to the ider. The ide were generally 
about the middle of the month; ſo that we may derive the word from the obſolete 
iduare, to divide, March, May, July, and October, had fix nones apiece, the 
other only four, Therefore in the firſt, the nones were the ſeventh, and the ides the 
kcreenth ; in the laſt, the nones the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth. In rec koning theſe 
they always went backwards, ſo that Janvary 1 was, -kalendis Fanuari: ; December 
31, pridie halendas Januarii; December 30, tertio kalendas Januarii (where ante is 
underſtood) and ſo on to the thirteenth, and that was, idibus Decembris; the 


. twelfth, pridie idus Decembris ; and the reſt in the ſame manner, 
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twenty ſeven days for the intercalary month, which happened to be in 
the preſent year, they were obliged to add ſixty ſeven, ſo that upon 
the whole this year conſiſted of four hundred and forty five days. Theſe 

ations did great honour to the dictator, but not ſo as to make 
amends for the error- he committed in increafing the number of 
ſenators, and raiſing ſo many mean perſons to chat dignity; for 

reckoned now no leſs than nine hundred members: this was a 
conſequence of the principle he had laid down to reward all thoſe that 
had done him any Ervice 


About this time Cicero being forced into retirement, by the total Cicero 


writes his 
philoſophi- 
cal works, 


oblivion into which he was fallen ſince the death of Pompey, com- 
poſed moſt of his philoſophical works, which ſhew the ſolidity of his 
gn and the integrity of his heart. Yet it muſt be allowed, that 
is conduct did not always correſpond with the philoſophy contained in 
his writings ; witneſs, among ſeveral other things, his growing ſo diſ- 
conſolate the next year upon the death of his daughter Tullia. 


708. 


The Spaniſh war againſt the ſons of Pompey 
owing to the ill mls 

tenant, whoſe cruelty and avarice had provoked 
Cneins, the eldeſt ſon of Pompey, availed himſelf of this glimmering 
of good fortune, and by Cato's advice went and put himſelf at the 
head of the malecontents. After the defeat of Metellus Scipio in 
Africa, he collected ſome of the ſcattered remains of that army; and 
his brother Sextus having joined him with a conſiderable number 
of ſhips, he had now under his command thirteen legions, with a pro- 
jonable fleet. Hiſtorians do not mention what number of troops 
ordered to march againſt ſo formidable an enemy : this we 
know only, that looking upon the danger to be of ſuch a nature as 
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| The Romans had other diſtinct ions of days, ſuch as dien fefti, preſeſti, and intereiff. 
The firſt were conſecrated to the gods, the ſecond to civil buſineſs, and the third 
were divided between both, The dies foi were ſet apart for the celebration of theſe 
four ſolemnities, ſacrificia, epule, ludi, et feria: the three firſt were ſacrifices, 
banquets, and public ſports inſtituted in honour of the gods, Feria were either pub- 
lic or private, They were of four ſorts, fative, public feaſts kept by the whole 
„ according to the order of the calendar; conceptiv4, ſuch as depended on the 
ill of the magiſtrates and priefls ; and imperative, ſuch as the conſuls, &c. appoint- 
ed to be obſerved upon ſolemn occaſions, as the gaining of a victory, &c, Nundine 


were the ſame as our markets or fairs, Ferie private were holy-days obſerved by 


particular perſons on particular accounts. The dies profefii were fafti, comitiales, 
comperendini, flati, and previares, The dies fafii were the ſame as our court- 
__ Comitiales were thoſe on which the public aſſemblies of the people were 

. * were days of adjournment, when people might give in bail; 
aui were days for trying a cauſe between a Roman and a foreigner : præliares, were 
thoſe on which it was thought lawful to fight, which they would not do, unleſs they 
were firſt attacked, on the Saturnalia, and the feriæ Latine, The next day after 
the calends, nones, or ides of every month, called dies proftriduani, were reckoned un · 
fortunate, and therefore had the denomination of atri, or black, becauſe thoſe days 
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required his preſence, he ſet out for Spain towards the end of die 


preceding year. In the beginning of the campaign he obli 

Cneius to raife the fiege of Ulia (e), and made himſelf — 2 
Ategua (//, one of the ſtrongeſt cities in Bætica, within fight of the 
enemy's army. The battle of Munda (g) the ſeventeenth of March 


of Munda, (the ſame day that Pompey the Great embarked at Brunduſium four 
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IV 


Death of 
Cneivs 
Pompeius. 


years before ta go over to Greece). In this battle, which put an end to 
the civil war, fortune had like to have proved more fayourable to the fon 
than to the father. Cæſar was ſo greatly diſtreſſed, according to Sueto- 
nĩus and. Florus, that giving up kf for loſt; he had ſome — of 
killing bimſelf ; and he got back to his camp, he ſaid that in other 
— he had fought for victory, but at Munda for life. At length 

is fpeeches, his example, and his good fortune, determined the 
battle in his favour. A ſudden report flew through both armies, that 
Labienus was flying with ſome of Pompey's cohorts, whereas he was 
only going to meet Cæſar's auxiliaries, who had attacked Pompey's 
camp, expecting to find it defenceleſs in the heat of the engagement. 
The. minds of the ſoldiers being once prejudiced with the notion of his 
flight, this falſe report had the ſame effect as if it had been well founded. 
Pompey's troops being ſcized with a panic, began to give way, and to 
xetire in diſorder; upon which Cæſar's men reſuming new vigour, 
charged the enemy briſkly again, kill thirty thouſand on the ſpot, and 
obtained a complete victory. Part of the conquered army fled back to 
their camp, which was forccd the ſame day; the reft ſhut themſelves 
yp in Munda, which was beſieged and taken a month after. Cneins 
Pompeius having received ſeveral wounds in an engagement with ſome 
of Cæſar's party, who were ſent in purſuit of him, was afterwards 
found in a cave, where he had concealed himſelf: the enemy put him 
to death, and carried his head to Cæſar. Sextns, the laſt ſprig of 
this illuſtrious family, was leſs unfortunate 3 he withdrew to the monn- 


Fate of the tains· of Celtiberia, where he led a wandering life, and owed his fafety 


pow 
om PCeys 
All Bætica 
ſubmits to 


Cæſar. 


(e) Now Seville. 


to the obſcurity of his retirement. 


All Bztica ſubmits to Cæſar; who ſummons the ſeveral deputies of 


the towns and provinces of Spain to Hiſpalis (4), and according to 
cuſtom, Liftribches — and . x Ing his dep on 
He returned to Rome in the month of October. The peaple were 
greatly offended with his being ſo imprudent as to enter the city 
in triumph, and to beftow the fame honour on his lieutenants Q. Fa- 
bias and Q. Rhodius, for the victory obtained over young Pompey : 
this was glorying, _n Plutarch, in an event, which nothing but ab- 
ſolute neceſſity could render excuſable before the gods or men. Yet 
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e) Some call it Ulla. | 
) About firteen miles from Corduba. 
) The town of Munda ſtood in the province of Betica, about twenty miles from 
Malaga, ina fruitfpl plain, watered by a tivulet, At preſcat it is a poor village 
by its ancient name. 
the 
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the ſenate were moſt laviſh of their ſlattery; even beyond what they Further 
had been the ing year : they ordered public thankigivings to the honours 


gods during fifteen days for the victory at Munda ; they changed — 


name of the month Quint ili, in which Cætar was born, into that 
Julio, which it ſtill retains. They granted him the liberty of wear- 
ing a triumphal robe on days of fettival, and at all times a crown of 
laurel ; they decreed ſtatues to him, and a particular place of diſtinc- 
tion at public ſhews ; in ſhort, they conferred upon him all the extra- 
ordinary marks of reſpet᷑t they could imagine, and even divine bo- 
nours, with the title of Fapiter Julius. Cæſar ſeemed greatly pleated, 


— when they granted him the privilege of always wearing a 
crown of | 


aurel; not ſo much for its diitinguiſhing him from the reſt of 
his fellow citizens, as for giving him an opportunity to hide his baldneſs; 
a circumſtance worthy of obſerving in ſuch a man as Ceſar, and at his 
age, for he was then in his fifty ſixth year. His paſſions had not as 
yet ſubfided, ſince it was deliberated in the ſenate, whether they ſhould 
not inveſt him with ſuch a power over the Roman ladies, as is ſhocking 
to modefty. He was moreover declared general in chief of all the forces 
of the republic by the title of Inperaror, or emperor, as like wiſe father 


of his country, conful for ten years, and perpetual dictator; bat he Created 
refuſed the decennial conſulate, which indeed was of very little uſe to perpetual 
a ual dictator. He abdicates the conſulate after having exer. 6&ator, 


ciſed that office hitherto by himſelf only, is appointed conſul for the 
following year, and cauſes Q. Fabius Maximus, and Caius 'Tre- 
bonius to be elected to that dignity for the three remaining months. 
This he did to gratify his friends, who all aſpired to the conſulate. 
With this view he conferred conſular ornaments on ten ancient præ- 
tors, and named Cornifcius in the room of Q. Fabius, who died ſud- 
denly the laſt day of December. This new conſul had only ſeventeen 
hours to continue in office, ſo that Cicero by way of raillery ſaid to 
thoſe who were going to pay their compliments to him upon his nomi- 
nation : make haſte, left be 4 gone out of his office before you get to bis 
houſe. Vet he himſelf did not diſdain to accept of the dictator's 
favours, for he was one of the new patricians whom Cæſar had created 
in order to fill up the vacancy made by the civil wars. 


79% | 


- One would imagine, that Czſar being arrived to ſo high a pitch of stur no. 
grandeur, had nothing more to do, than to fit down and enjoy his ble ene. 


good fortune in quiet : but quiet was incompatible with his ambi- 
n; and he was ſtill deſirous ot attaining to a greater degree of power. 
After ſo many glorious victories, he intended to triumph alſo over the 
Parthians, againſt whom he reſolved immediately to wage war. It is 
impoſſible to conceive any thing more maguiticent than the projects he 
had formed for the public ſervice : ſuch as to embelliſh the city of 
Rome with new edifices ; to employ the learned Varro in collecting a 
number of libraries, for public uſe ; to reform the civil law, and reduce 
it within a narrower compaſs ; to draw a geographical tr — 
e whole 
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whole empire; to dig a harbour at the mouth of the Tibes capable of 
e the largeſt velſels; to drain the Pomptine marſhes, which 
rendered a great part of Latium very unwholſome ; and laftly, to cut 


= 


the iſthmus of Corinth, in order to effect the junction of the Ægean 
and Jonian ſeas. Such enterprizes ſhewed that Cæſar was worthy of 
| - - Commanding. the Romans, and Aer they would have ſuffered Ha 
He aims at to be their maſter, if his ambition had not prompted him to aſſume 
royalty. the regal title. Of this he gave ſome hints to his friends; Antony, 
whom he had choſen for his collegue in the conſulate, weut ſo far as 
td, preſent him with a diadem on the day of the feaſt of the Lupercalia; 
— the ſenate were ſo condeſcending, as 2 his ſtatue in the capi- 
tal, among the kings of Rome: but unluckily that of L. Brutus was 
in the middle. This founder of the Roman liberty ſeemed to menace 
Cæſar with that very arm, which had expelled the Tarquins : the 
ſcene was ſtriking, and attracted the eyes of all the citizens, who 
mattered to one another, aſking whether there was no poſſibility of 

finding a ſecond Brutus. | | 
Conſpiracy , Conſpiracy of Brutus and Caſſius (). They aſſaſſinate Cæſar in the 
of Brutus ſenate-houſe on the ides of Match, and he drops down before the pe- 
— deſtal of Pompey's ſtatue. It is ſaid, that moſt of the ſenators had re- 
; ſolved toconfer on him that very day, the title of king throughout the 
ſenate- Empire, except in Italy. Brutus and Caſſius had upwards of ſixty 
houſe, accomplices, all ſenators, or knights, among whom were ſeveral of 
Czſar's old friends: neither is this at all furprizing, when we reflect 
on the ſtrong averſion which the Romans naturally bore to tyranny. 
But we are concerned to ſee Brutus at their head; Brutus, who was look- 
ed upon as the moſt amiable and moſt virtuous man of his age; Brutus, 


. _ Y 
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(e) The chief of the conſpirators, beſides Brutus and Caſſius, were C. Trebonivs, 
Servius Sulpicius Galba, the two Servilius Caſca's, Publius Caivs, Decimus Brutus 
Albinus, Tullius Cimher, and Lucius Minutius Bacilius, Theſe had all ſerved under 
Cæſar from the very Beginning of the civil wurs, and were looked upon as his moſt 
trufty friends, It was more eaſy to dra into the — — thoſe who had always 
ſhewn an utter averſion to Cœſar's uſurpation ; among whom were M. Junivs Brutus, 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and many others, to the number of fixty, When Ceſar 
was ſeated in the great hall, the conſpirators crouded round, pretending to join their 
ſupplications with thoſe of Metellus Cimber, in behalf of his brother, who was baniſh- 
ed, Cæſar rejected their petition, and upon their urging him farther, puſhed them 
from him, Hereupon Metellus pulled off the dictator's robe from his ſhoulders, and 
Servilius Caſca gave him the firſt wound in the neck. Cæſar turning about, ſeized 
Caſca by the hand which held the dagger, and cried out in Latin, Wicked Caſcea, what 
daft thou mean? and Caſca called out to his brother, in Greek, to help him, The 
conſpirators encloſed him on all fides with their daggers in their hands. Thoſe who 
were not privy to the defign, were ftruck with ſuch horror, that they could neither 
fly nor aſſiſt Cæſar. The hero thus baited on all fides, to uſe Plutarch's expreſſion, 
like a wild beaſt taken in a toil, defended himſelf in the beſt manner he could, till 
looking round him, to ſee if he could make his eſcape, he perceived Brutus with his 
dagger in his hand. This ſtung him to the heart, ſo that he ſtru no more; but 
crying-out, What ! my fon Brutus, and thou tos] he covered his face with his robe, 
and. quietly ſubmitted to his fate, The conſpirators then diſpatched him with three 


und twenty wounds,  - | 
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 EfGHTH CENTURY. 
who was fu to be the natural ſon of Czſar, by whom he was 
tenderly beloved; to whom he was indebted for part of his fortune, 
und even for his Hfe ; ſince at the victory of Pharſalia, Ceſar's chicf 
attention was to preſerve Brutus. This conſpirator looked upon him- Brutus's de- 
ſelf as'2 deſcendant, by his father's fide, of L. Brutus, the fourider of can, on- | 


the Roman liberty; but by his mother Servilia he was certainly de. fart ©. 
ſcended from Servilius 2 a name dear to the Romans for killing —— 
Spurius Mzlius; who had afpired to tyranny. Such were, in all pro- 
bability, the chief motives, which induced him to commit fo furprizing 

an Action. With re to Crſar, it is beyond doubt, that he de- 

ferred death as much as Catiline, and that the killing of him would 

have been juſtifable, ha$he been condemned In a juridical way, like 

that famous confpirator (/). 

Cæſar reſembled Catiline in many reſpects, but had greater abili- Czfar's 
ties, and was more ſucceſsful. Catiline was drawn into rebellion by character. 
madneſs and deſpair; Cſar was naturally formed for it. Whatever 
he engaged in, whether love, tteaſon, or fighting, he went through 
with ſpirit. — born to command. by en he ky —— 8 
young man, and ha to be taken priſoner by pirates, he behav 
towards them with authority, ordered "heck to fer him aſhote, and 
chaſtiſed them for having dared to abridge his liberty. His accompliſh- 
ments were very great; ſuch as a majeſtic figure; à conſtitution, though 
naturally infirm, yet inured by conftant and early exerciſe, either to 
exceſſive labour, or to debauch ; wit joined with folidity ; a manly 
eloquence, proportioned to circumſtances, times, and perſons, and 
. adapted to captivate the breaſt of a female, or to animate the 

dier a furpriaing boldneſs in planning the nobleſt enterprizes, 
with a prodigious activity in ucting them to a happy iſſue 3 
but above all, a ſurpriſing ſkill in training his ſoldiers after his own 
example, for every man under his command was a hero. Add to 
17 a our N - gn with the —_— courage. 
Though always in debt, he ſtill appeared rich; ways totter- 
ing, he maintained his, ground, becauſe he was never at a loſs for 
expedients upon any emergency. Had he been cruſhed at the time of 
Catiline's conſpiracy, he would have made but an indifferent figure : 
but as he eſcaped, his name is ranked in the ſame claſs with that of 
Alexander. I ſhall wave ſaying any thing of his clemency, which 
does him ſo much honour ; — e makes a right eſtimation of it 
himſelf in the letter above mentioned. And yet we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge that on many occaſions it ſeemed to flow from a nobler 
ſource, a real magnanimity ſuperigr to injuries, and to thoſe that 
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(F) By the Roman laws the dominion of one was tyranny, and any man was 

kill the tyrant : cum jus faſque Het occidi, neve ea cœdes capitalis a 

The only reaſon that can be alledged againſt killing Cæſar, is that of Se- 
fees, viz. that the ftate was irretrievable, and an uſurper become a neceſſary evil; / 

but Brutus, Cicero, and the ſenate judged otherwiſe. As for bis not being put to 
death by the forms of law, his uſurped 7. kad rendered it impoſſible, | 
. F co 
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Roads i they have thrown their adverſary to the .gre reſtore his 


attended neca juſtly accules Brutus of imprudence, ſince in freeing his country of 
7% _—_— e had it not in his power to aboliſh — As affaire 
mood, the queſtion was no longer whether the republic was to have 


a maſter, but who ſhould be — The city was divided into 


OEM ph, wh one held e . . 
Lepidus : two men, under the pretence of revengi 

4 E ue particular favourites they 5 — ired to che 

e pitch of power which Cæſar had enjoyed. As both 5 
were afraid of each other, they entered into a treaty ; the ſenate aſſem- 
bled, and with joint conſent, a decree was „that no inquiries 
Hould be made into the dictator's death, but all his a&s ſhould be 
eonfirmed, and his funeral performed at the public The 
tranquillity which followed this regulation was complete, though 
of ſhort duration. Brutus and Antony were reconciled ; and at ano- 
ther morung of the ſenate, the beſt provinces were given or confirmed 
to the chief conſpirators. But the troubles were renewed upon open · 
ing Czſar's teſtament (g), wherein he bequeathed a certain ſum to 
each citizen. The people affected with this laſt mark of his gene- 
roſity, began to lament the loſs of their benefactor: but at his funeral 
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(2) 7 , teſtament, was fo called, becauſe it was a declaration of the tefta« 
tor s will, There were three ſorts of teſtaments among the ancients ; the firſt wr» 
In pace, in time of peace : they likewiſe called it colatis comitiis, becauſe it wa 


made at the aſſemblies of the people. The ſecond was in time of war, when they 


were going to take the field, and this they called in procinu, becauſe th 
arcinttH and perati ad pugnandum, Theſe two were very ancient Photarch eng! 
| mentions a teſtament in procinf{u in the time of Coriolamus, Swe ned before the 
decemvirs; and the fame author in Ronwlus tales notice of the teflument in pace 
1 under the regal government. where Tarrutivs, in the reign of Aneus Martius, is ſaid 
tao have declared Laurentia his heir before his Arbe A NU. 
But theſe ſorts of teſtaments fell into diſuſe after the publication of the laws of the 
twelve tables. The third was per t er libram, which they by menciparion, 
or by an imaginary ſale in preſence of five witneſſes, with a men who held the feaher, 
and the perſon who bought the inheritance for à {mall piece of braſs, all Roman cim · 
gens, and arrived at the age of maturity, The following words were uſed on this oc- 
cafion by the buyer, who was called familia empter 9 amikaem, u mibi 


pta oft hoc ere, aneaque libra, jure Quiritium, meam % ajo, Then the later 
ding the tables, ſaid : Hare ande tebulis,? , fur, ien ds, tr bye, 


ita teftor ; itaque wos Quirites teſiimonium prebitete: and this was called the nuncupatio 
teflamenti this ferm ef teſtament laficd a long time, but. received ſome alteration 


broad, but l. 
what they pleaſed, 
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and well edged at the other, With the ſharp point they wrote 
they bad written, - 
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they ſeemed to be tra ſported even to mad ne, when Antony difplayed Antony ſtire 
the dickatot's bloody robe, with his image in wax, reprefenting the r che 
thee and twenty wounds which he had received at his death. — 
and his accomplices would have been burut in their houſes, had they 
not got à proper guard to protect them. 2 | 

Vet it was not time for Antony to diſcoyer himſelf: his aim was Antony en- 
only to found the inclinations of the people ; bat as be ſtood in need 4<2vours to 
of the aſliftance of the ſenate, he took — gg to regain their 2 wk 

y falſe 


friepdfhip. Firſt be cauſed a decree to be | in order to pre- Aude, 


vent any ubuſe that might be made of Cæſar's papers, which were in 
his cuſtody ; ſecondly, he got a law paſſed at an afſembly of the peo- 
ple, aboliſhing the name and dignity of dictator for ever; thirdly, be 
the recalling of Sextus Pompeius, and of inveſting him 
ich the ſupreme command of all the naval forces of the republic, in 
the ſame manner as his father had enjoyed; he likewiſc recommended 
that an immenſe ſum ſhould be taken out of the public treaſure, to 
make good the loſs of his paternal eſtate. But he ſoon pulled off the He pulls off 
maſk ; m_—_— be afraid of the: people, who adored the me- e maik. 
moty of Ceſar, he demanded a guard of the ſenate for the ſecuri 
of his perſon, under which ce he choſe fix thouſand veterans. 
Further, not cantent with the diRator's treaſures, which his widow | 
Calpurnia had put into his hands, he made a traffick of falſe acts and 
if they had been ſigned by Cæſar; and in contempt of the 
he himſeif had procured on this occafion, he ſold them pub- 
to every body that wanted to purchaſe favours or privileges. | 
and Caffius terrified at the degree of power to which they faw And governs 
in raiſed, while they themſelves, though protected by the ſenate, Nich an ab- 
naither men nor money, reſolved to retire from Rome, and go {olute [Ways 
hens, with,a view of being nearer at hand to take 
r governments of Macedon and Syria. Antony prevails on the 
t6 deprive them of thole provinces, and to inveſt him with 
of Macedonia, which had been given to Brutus. | 
+ mealures were thwarted by the arrival of Octavius (G). 
Roman was come to take poſſeſſion of the eftate Otavius 
| uncle Cæſar, who had inſtituted him his heir to comes to 
three, {querhs, and ado him for his ſon. He was then in Rome. 


has a | though greatly careſſed by the dictator, 
bs made no figure as — at — — and pub- 
| : and delicate conſtitution prevented him 


He ſoon diſplayed a maturity fis 
is age, and ſhewed himſelf a con- character. 
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of Caius Octavius of the ſenatorial order, and of Accia 
to Julie, Caſar's fiter : his grandfather bore the firſt employments in Ve- 
bir, his native city. He was born in the conſulate of Cicero and Caius Antonius, 


225 educated, as Suetonius ſays, in avito ſaburbano prope Velitrar, in the country 
** 
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republic, and to ſet them upon deſtroying one 
purſued. He attached a great part of — to his intereſt by 
the means of Cicero, whom he had gained by flattery ; and he con- 
ciliated the good will of the people by largeſſes, entertainments, and 
feaſts. On this occaſion appeared the famous comet, which Octavius 
endeavoured: to make the world conſider as a ſign, that his ad 
father had been received among the gods, This fambot he took care 
co have placed on Cæſar's ſtates, we even meet-with it on ſome 
Quarrel of his medals. Violent quarrel between Octavius and Antony: the 
berween latter accuſed his young rival of having had a defign to aſſaſſinate 
and Antony, him 5 and Cicero pretends the thing was honourable. Endeavoury 
"are uſed to reconcile them, which proving ineffectual, they have 
recourſe to arms. Antony, to have a pretence of ſending for the le- 
from Macedonia into Italy, prevails on the people to grant him 
the government of Ciſalpine Gaul, which the ſenate had before con- 
ferred on Decimus Brutus, one of the conſpirators : he reſigns that of 
Macedonia to his brother Caius Antonius ; and ſets out for Brundu- 
ſium, where his troops were to rendezvous. At the fame time 
Octavius viſited ſeveral provinces of Italy, endeavouring to revive 
the aſſection which the veterans ſtill preſerved for Cæſars memo- 
ry: and by his —_ he partly ſucceeded, We muſt not omit 
mentioning, that before Mark Antony's departure, Cicero had pro- 
Cicero's nounced in the ſenate-houſe the firſ of his Philippics, ſo called 
Philippics from being made in imitation of the orations Demoſthenes 
' againſt Philip. A few days after, he compoſed a ſecond, which he 
did not ſpeak, but gave away among his friends, ſo that it was 
handed about the town : this was the ſource of Antony's implacable 
hatred againſt Cicero. | 
Civil var Civil war. Two miſtakes committed by Antony at this critical con- 
between juncture, were the luckieſt things that could have for Octa- 
Antony and vius; one was the ſeverity with which he behaved towards the _ 
Oetavius. that ſurrendered at Brundufium, and which occaſioned two out of 
. _ five legions under his command to deſert to the enemy; the other 
was the preſumption he had to come to Rome with one of his legions, 
affecting to ſpread terror wherever he went, even ſo as to ſay; char 
none but the wiftorious ought to expect to live." In this the 
ſenate were obliged to accept of the propoſal made by Octaviae, who, 
like an able politician, offered them his ſervice, together with the 
troops under his command. The ſenate paſs a decree, approving of 
ORavius's meaſures, as well as thoſe of Decimus Brutus: the latter 
was, at the head of three legions, preparing to oppoſe Antony, who 
wes oirhis match vithine wer Ciddphte Gauh The decree was 
by Cicero's advice. On this occafion, he pronounced his third' and 
fourth Philippics, one before the ſenate, and the other in the pre- 
ſence of the people. It might have been ſaid that the exiſtence of this 
M5 Nt IM. 4 VEL great 
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in that province; but likewiſe collected a 
aw himſelf ſuddenly maſter of Greece, I] 
Caſſius was alſo ne, abr — progreſs 
brance of the ſervices he had formerly done to Syria, dif- 
inhabitants ſo greatly in his favour, that having by extra- 
diligence got the ſtart of Dolabella, on whom . — had 
—— ernment of that province, he was received — open 
3 t 
uartered in ntry. Not long after, he obliged Allien to 
up to hi 5 more, which Cleopatra queen of 
—— bella; and having taken the town of 
icea, where general had ſhut himſelf up,. he reduced him to 
| of ordering one of his ſlaves to cut off his head. Brutus 
the hand defeated C. Antonius, for whom his brother had 
government of Macedonia ; and took him priſoner, 
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Dat the latter events belong to this year, in which A. Hirtius and Antony 

C. Vibius Panſa were conſuls. Though they held this place by declared an 

Cxſar's nomination, yet they joined wich the ſenate againſt Antony, bit c fn 
pretended to revenge his death; but the public voice was again 7 

und every body looked upon him as an enemy to the ſtate: the 

te, aſter ſending a deputation to endeavour to bring him to terms, 

Was a fumult, Cicero had beſtirred himſelf to ſuch a 

whole affair, as to pronounce nine Philippics on different 

| „ beſides the four already mentioned. The Antony 

Octavius take the field, and advance towards Mutina, 9*feats the 


1111 
17 
| 


an intent to raiſe the ſiege. Antony has the advantage in the Paſa; 
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wins £; 


who, Phillip. 5. ſays, circemſedir Mutinam, firmiſſimam e [plendidi imam populi 
coloniam, Ses . lb, eee guaſjata Placergia bello. 


—_ ) A.city of Gallia Ciſalpina, ſituate on the via AEmilia, between the rivers Ga- 
| and Scuitenna, and now called Modena, — — 
t 3 


up 
438 ROMAN ANN AEB. 
But is rſt engagement, in which Panſa, one of the conſul” rectived t 
babes ge, the mortal wounds ; but he is defeated che fame Gay by Hirtzun as he wan 
ame day retaruing to hiv eump.  Oftavies having Debii left do gens the bon. 
Hirtius. ſul's camp, makes a gallant ſtand 3 Lidivs, brother of 
The battle Antony. A ſteond engagement, in whith Attony's lines te-ſofted. 
of Mutina. The conful Hirtius having bern fluis in Tais action, youhg Ofavics 
"had another opportuniry of diſtin g Mimſchf. Antony ratſcs the 
The fiege obflege-of  Mutina, and paſſes the Alps in hopes of teceivitly ſnecouts 
rad. from his friend. This was all that Oftavins waht& j- His intent wis 
do humble Antbny, but not to {deſtroy him, ſoreſeeiny Plaitily that 
. the republican party would be uppermoſt, and his own Tuin muſt ſoon 
eeuiſue; "therefore, inſtead of follbwing the bid Rt Antony, he 
Oftavivs re-thought it more adviſcable te malte forme ſteret nd varices towards a 
ſolves to be pecantitiation'; eſpecially as ever ce the ßege of Mutina de faw 
reconciled t0him(elf greatly neplected by the Mhats, who imegined they flood in tid 
7* further need of his affiftance. The conſeript fathers would not liſten 
10 Cicero, ho, at the requeſt of Octavius, defived the enſulare for 
that ywung general, in hopes of being choſen his coll&gde; Bat Octa- 
oi ins obtained it by force : for marehing to Rome with eight 
marches to he entered that city as it were in triumph, the ſenare — By © 
Rome, refifthims and he got himſelf named conſul at the age of i 


and is cho- Ganfunbnon with Q. Pedius one of his cobein | 


ce firſt ſtep the new conſul took, was to cauſe his allo 
be zntified by an aſſe mbly of the cutie? 

| ving thus openly as Ceſar ſon and Reir, he 

his death z ſo that it wits 


' 


4 £ 
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mans. 

| t figns that he intended. to 

; mot ut all furprizing to fee an extraordinary commiſſion iſed vut for 

He cauſes trying-the conſpirators and their accomplices:' They were ul con- 
the conſpi- demned, without being heard, to perpetual baniſhment ; and their 


rators to te eſtates were confiſcated, the heavieſt puniſhment the laws could inflict 


— — — 6G — — 
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- (8) Adoption is an Act, by whith a perſon takes for his fon bne who in net na- 
ſuch, and gives Him a right to all privileges Which decor fried that title, 
The cuſtom was very ancieht among the Romans. Phe perſos that deopted was 
phliged,to have no children of his own, hawy his reaſone, and to offer them to 

$extifices for their approbation. If this was obtained, the conſul, or ſome ogher 
magiſtrate, brought in a bill at the cemitia curi '6, to make the adogtion,y ? The 

ite ceremony confiſted in buying the perſon to be adopted of his parents, 

a ſum of money. formally given and taken, If it was n on 
gin up, and his own maſter, it was filed ada] but if he who under de, it 
| was called adeptio. Mae a diftingion made hy jus, and confirmed by {/tpian 

J. qu: Adoptions were alſo made by will, either ag to name vr gſtateg 5 

Imã cera C. Offavium etiam in familiam nomengue adoptavit, The perſon adopte took 

the name and ſurname of his adoptive father, but as a mark of their own deſcent, 
they added at the end eirtrer Thelr former fame or their fufname nume of rognomen } 

with this difference, that if they uſed the ſurname, they made it an adjeQtive, as C. 
Octave; when adopted by , was called C. Jh Ceſar O, M. foaius 
Brutus, when adopted: by & Servilius Capio Agalo, was called Q. Servilivs 

o Brutus. A patrician was not at liberty to adopt a plebpiah, though a 


* a again 


adopt a patricia, 


's, as was the caſtim of the Ro- 
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EIGHTH CENTURY. 
eguinit citivens. Young Czſar in the mean time continued 
tiate with ; wh had gained an addition of firength 
— 2 us: this man, after having wavered a a bye 


declared at length in favour of the party to 


diſdain to kim a ſhare of his authority. Octavius courted them 
both, in to be able to make head ſt Brutus and Caſſius, who 
had no lefs than twenty under their command. In to 


Second trinmvirate. The chiefs of the Czlarean have Second 
an interview in the neighbourhood of Bononia (5), in a ſmall iſland of ti«wrirate. 


2 river — — 7 9 to an RR — 
provinces em e ſupreme authority amon 
five 2 — am refermers. of the th 
with confular power. The conferences laſted three erin 
ing which time they r debates in regard to the 
that w be proſcribed. The dilemma was very great, 
r 
bead was given in exchange by Octavius for Anto! 
—— of ke us. This horrid convention was 
— * Octavius and Clodia, — 


to Rome, and get the triumvirate con- 


ere to 
of one 
Cicero's 


ther of Lepidus, of L. Cæſar uncle to 
; who had A ay to Oftavius, and of 
ſo many obligations. This 

2 the aſſaſſins near one of his country 
whence by was removing to the ſea-ſfide, not ſo much of 
as forced away by the importunity of his friends; 
to die in his own country, which he had heretofore 
of Catiline, and lately from that of Antony. He 
any reſiſtance, ſince it would be only dan- 


» 


15 


. * — „» — 
2 


Bononia, now a of Gallis Ciſpadana, was called Foſfna, 

Ae — Ode —— 

2 1 Livy. lib. 37. Ager captus de Galli Bois fuerat ; Galli Tuſtos 

calls it Bonomtenfi: colonia, 

Now the Reno, 8 — e 1 into n — — From 

congtels or meeting ed rinewirerum. Appian 

in an 8 of tha river Lavin, . 

De ne 9 But 9898 * 
, To Thy Bovonay „ W 

cannot be applied . which N 

N And in Silius we find——porvigue Boxeaio Rhexi. Suetonius alſo 


« gerous 


w 1th te had hen always jon with 
inclined; and as Antony ftood in need of his afliftance, he did not Kutong. 


the people : upon which the The pro- 
with } horror beheld at — ſcription, 
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hy to themſelves, and uſeleſs . their maſt moors Her Putting his 
1 ant of the litter, he prefeated þ ug N eat a . ta 
the murderer. It muſt be allowed in Praiſe - Was. 


« Yo Eg ory and of his countgy a. 7 og 
ble, 85 It ide him commit Pe t in ſailings, His am- 
- - ag hition 5 nq other object than glo he. feared. no, difficulty 
conducive to this. oint ; this Is what 4 him to take fuck Pains. 
2 impr kimſclf in every ornamental branch of life, ſo as.t0 
ien s whether his natural, or his acquired accompliſh- 
kth were moſt conſiderable ; and glory being the. obje& of all 
his wiſhes, the leaſt diminution of it gave him the greateſt, uncaſineſi. 
He had not ſufficient fortitude to Lear with diſgrace, , refore be 
quite loſt himſelf during the whole time of his exile. , He who had 
made fo gteat a 2 figure | in his conſulate, was grown timorous and irre- 
ſolute towards the extinction of the republic, He ſcemed to have loſt 
one half of his exiſtence, when he ſaw the liberties of his country ſub- 
verted. Yet he pretended to be a philoſopher, and was even OS 
ambitious of this appellation than of that of an aratar, per 2 
he was ſenſible of his not being entitled to the ez ereas = 
latter could not be diſputed with him, He was not made to ſpread 
(error and defolation in the field ; but he often faced death in the 
mid} of Rowe for the defence of his country; apd at length he — 
laid down his life in the glorious cauſe. He was not a ſoldier, 
had courage; I do not mean that rough kind of courage by which we 
are pure to carnage and ſlaughter, but that reſolution which 
y forms the characteriſtic of a great man. * — he 
Is be charged wa, is a little vanity, a failing . that borders 
in ſome meaſure on the love of glory. Yet Cicero may {ill be ranked 
among the 'greateſt men that appeared towards the decline of the 
republic. Pompey had only the outward ſhew of virtue; Caſar fre- 
| ently neg! lefted even to preſerve the appegrances of it; 
is to — ; but Cicero was poſſeſſed of real virtue, togetber with 
| vaſt abilities, and every ſhining accompliſhment. 
Further cru= The death of this great man gave prodigious pain to all honeſt Citi- 
elties of the ens, and exceſſiye jo jo y to Among. This cruel triumv ir fell ; — 


an. rate lau ghter, when his emiſſaries brought him the melancholy 
prince ＋ orators, which were expoſed, his command, on the mo | 
where Cicero had fo often charmed the with bie 


His ſon, his brother, and his nephew were profecined at the ſame 
time : the two laſt were a e ped. being at 
that time with Brutus, and was afterwards taken into vour by Octa - 
vius, who made Him conſul. The particulars of chis proſeription are 
long and melancholy; let it ſuffice to obſerve in general, that it was 
more numerous than that of Sylla, and attended with circumſtances of 
greater horror. Several unnatural children delivered up their fathers 
to the executioner, in order to partake of their ſpoils ; a great number 
of citizens, who had the misfortune of being rich, were inſerted for 
W the fatal lit, and among the ro an infant, who - 

was 
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waodbliged wo take the manly gown, that he might be reckoned of 
man's 


and proſcribed as ſuch. To reward, or rather to re- 
the triumyirs for theſe horrid cruelties, the ſenate decreed them 
2 corona wic, the recompence of thoſe who ſaved the life of a citizen. 
ut · ſeveral of the proſcribed fled for ſhelter to Bratus's camp in Mace- 
donis, or to Caſſius ee re- r out for 3 
ican party in Africa, pecially to Sextus Pompeius, w 
— proſcribed himſelf, had ſeized on the iſland of Sicily, by the 
help of a fleet, which he had collected together as commander 
in Chief of the naval forces of the republic. | | 
Towards the cloſe of this year, the conſuls appointed for the re- 
mining part of it, were Caius Catinas, ſubſtituted in the room of 


Quint. Pedius, who died with over heating himſelf ; and C. Ventidius, 
3 man of merit, in favour of whom the triumvirs had agreed that 
Oftavius ſhould refign, to reward him for the ſeveral ſervices done to 


Antony, But the conſulate, properly ſpeaking, was no more than a 
name fince the death of Hirtius and Panſa ; for inſtance, Plancus, who 
ſerved this office the very next year along with the triumvir Lepidus, 
was rather his miniſter than his collegue. This Plancus was one of 


thoſe whom Cæſar had . — 9 conſuls; and the triumvirs took care 
e 


to ſollow/ his example: hence they nominated all the magiſtrates oi 
Rome for ſeveral years to come. 


711. 


To this year we may refer the tax, which the triumvirs laid on Tax on the 


fourteen hundred ladies of the firſt quality in Rome, though it was Roman 


raiſed only on four hundred, at the interceflion of Hortenſia, daughter 

of the orator Hortenſius, and heir to his great accompliſhments. The 

yery nature of this tax alone is ſufficient to ſhew that the triumvirs 

were diſtreſſed for maney : neither had they recourſe to this, till after 

trying al ſorts of extortion and rapine, in order to glut the avarice of 

* liers, who ſerved them only upon condition of ſharing the profits 
eir tyranny. 

The — ſwore, and made every citizen ſwear, to obſerve 
Czfar's laws and regulations. This oath was afterwards renewed on 
the-4rk of year, and from thence was derived the 
cuſtom of taking the like oath under the emperors, in the name of the 
reigning prince and all his predeceſſars. 


ing theſe tranſactions, powerful armies were in motion on all Antony and 


ſides 3 and the time was drawing near, in which the republicag Octavius 
party was either to deſtroy, or be 350 


troops under the command of Antony avius had ſailed from 
Brumduſſum, to the number of a hundred thouſand foot and chirteen 
thoaſand horſe, and fortunately landed in Epirus, notwithſtanding the 
vigilance of Statius Murcus, who on that ſame coaſt commanded the 
enemy's fleet of fixty fail: theſe two triumvirs followed ſoon after, 
leaving Lepidus at Rome, On the other band, the army under Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, conſiſting of eighty thouſand men, was advanci 


wed by, the winnris, The — 


442 
Brutus and wich all 
Caſſius 
march to 
meet them. 


2326 


2. 


E dee, 2. Thrace and Lycia, 
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ition towards the enemy. The two 

had joined their forces at Sardis in Lydia, — — nc 
ceived from their the title of imperator, which of them 
had deſerved, withont acquiring equal glory. Caſſius had ftained his 
vicary over the Rhodians (4) wick an unſeaſonable ſeverity, and 
ven raam to ints; Brutus had heightened the of 
by his lenity and moderation. He 


himſelf greatly ſuperior to the other, ſince he ated merely 
from- principle, and as a defender of the Roman liberties ; whereas 


Caſſius without him would have moved in a mach lower ſphere. 


They'marched their army beyond the town of Philippi in Macedonia, 


and poſted themſelves in a very advantageous ſpot, waiting for the 


enemy, who quielel A red. b 

The rſt battle of Philippi (e). Caffius is defeated by Antony, while 
Brutus obtains a complete victory over Octavius. Things would have 
been pretty even; had it not been for Caſſius's precipitate deſpair, 
who giving + Dy Armas. as loſt, retired to his tent, where he or- 
dered one of his freedmen to kill him (). His death inclined the 
balance in favour of the triumvirs. Brutus of the two was the honeſteſt 
man, Caſſius the beſt general: this battle had been fought contrary to 
his opinion 3 for the enemy's army —_— be greatly diſtreſſed 
through want of proviſions, which were t from a great diſtance, 
and thoſe even in a ſmall quantity, fince Murcus, Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and Sextus Pompeius, had with their ſeveral navies cut off all 
conimunication by ſea. Brutus lamented the death of his friend, 
calling him the laft of the Romans; but did not loſe courage. He was 
fill to make head againſt the triumvirs, eſpecially if he had 
ſaffered their army to moulder away for want of proviſions, as 
Caſſius adviſed him; and it is thought he would have followed this 
advice, had he known that the combined ſquadrons of Mureus and 
Domitius had lately deſtroyed a conſiderable reinforcement that was 
coming to the triumvirs. This event, though fo public and fo welt 
known in the triumviral army, never came to his knowledge, for 
what reaſon. we know not, We muſt acknowledge with Platarch, 


—_— — 


— ———————————— ————— 
- (4) The Rhodians and Lycians had refuſed to pay them any contributions, or to 
take part in the war, under —.— of maintaining a ſtrict neutrality, though it was 
well known, that they had ſent ſuceours, underhand, to the triumvirs. 

(e) Philippt was a city of Macedon, bordering on Thrace, and ſo called from Phi 
the father of Alexander, who fortified it againſt the incurfions of the Thracians. 
was ſituated on a riſing ground, which abounded meh ring 5 on the north it had 
feveral hilly covered with woods, on the ſouth a marſh which reached to the 
ſea, on the eaſt the ftreights of Topiris, which ſome call the ftreights of dymbolon, 
and on the weſt a plain extending as far as the river $ St. Paul wrote 
an epiſtle to the inhabitants of this city, and in the Acts of the apoſtles it is called a 
S vie wpdrn The poapitor Tis Maxedwinc rt, xe- 

ia. 
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| Brutus in — rear, and ſurrounding him on all fides, obtained a com- 


EIGHTH CEN —— R T. 
thats if impoſſible for the empire to be longer 
—— — — ch 
Gad <vas pleaſed to take arway the only man capable of oppofing bem, . 
be nate de radar —— and bindered Brutus from — 

at firſt 


off of an event Thich would have certainly rendered him tri 
Ike ſecond battle of Philippi. Brutus had the 
the right wing, where he commanded in perſon; but his lefrwing 
extended for fear of being taken in flank, the center was 
160 much expoſed, and the triumvirs having bent all their force that 
way, -broke through the enemy's ranks, 
Octavius puſhed as far as their camp, which he took; Antony attacked 


+ Brutus did not quit the feld, — — 
incipal officers not caring to outlive the 
Tied ſword in hand, gh ſts — 
were —— „ Cato's ſon, and L. Caſſius, brother of 
it not been for the generous behaviour 
ilius, hn ary er — of the triumviil 
. rfuit of Brutus (g), he muſt have been taken 
whach to would have been the of mivfos- 
_— for he had — declared, let what would —_— con- 
— he —— to continue free, thereby giving to un- 
in caſe of a defeat, he did not intend to Hue. 
Accord: — ill himſelf the night after the battle, not 
unt enpreſſing forme regret for having followed that — . — 
1 ＋ to him the — —— 
is body was brought to Antony, who ordered it to be barnt 
all funeral honours, bio Antony, who aeg, t0 be bar wht 
Octavins, on the contrary, having cauſed the head of Brutus to be 
brought to him, directions for its being conveyed to Rome, and 
Cars ſtatue. It was dy his orders, and in 
—.— — — ——— — —— _ — — 
() The particulars are v6 idtereſtivg to be Ned. Lveſliue obſerving n — 
of Thracian horſe making towards Brutus, reſolved to ſave the life of his genera 


plete y 
powered 3 


their country, 


at the ha ud of his own, — —— he told them that he was 
he Thracians were at fir& - 
overjoyed. with their prey, but grew afterwards e at the diſap when 


Brutus, and defired they would carry him to As tony 


taken with the vietve nad yeneretity of — fatisfied the Thracians eafily, by 
they bad brought Rim a better boory than Brutus; at the fame 
he mean Lucie wha, frm rat dive, comes inlay hed whit 


by Dia rel tes, ne ed} in the Z way of eſcaping, he cridd 


. atony knew the priſoner, who had paſſed himſelf upon them for Brutus. An- 


p a roy ome 7 ollewved thee as a ſolid good Abb 4 mere notions 
warn, — 2 22 cxprefſed 
—— 2 y * 
cr firm bes yn tulic puts — 
s virtus, & feli er verbit, 
Nortenam tur ſtquerit d ? his 
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Orrelty of his preſence, that all the priſoners of the firſt rank were murdered in 
Octavius. cold blood: and it has been obſerved, that before thoſe illuſtrious un- 

ſüortunates were put to death, he abuſed them with the moſt inſultin 

language. Antony, —_— in many reſpects a kind of monſter, aGed 
a noble part at that time, if compared to Octavius, who was afterwards 

che delight of mankind, under the name of Auguſtus. If we examine 
more mmutely into the matter, Octavius's conduct was ever directed by 
one und the ſume motive, namely, the thirſt of power. In order to 
attain his end, he would commit the moſt barbarous action with the 
fame inſenfibility as the moſt noble: thus he behaved with craelty at 
the time of the proſcription, and after the battle of Philippi, becauſe it 
was his intereſt to put all the zealous republicans to death; but he 
acted with generoſity as ſoon as he attained to the ſupreme power, 
"becauſe he well knew, that this was only to gain the hearts of the 


End of the 7 — juſtly obſerves, that after the death of Brutus and Caſſius, 
republican the ic was no more. Tt is true, that Meſſala appeared at the 
PUtY- gend of a corps of fourteen thouſand men, the remains of the army that 
| had been defeated at Philippi: but thinking it his duty no longer to 
contend with fortune, he went over to the triumvirs; and the whole 

nauy having aſſembled at the ſame time in the Ionian fea, under the 
command of Murcus and Domitius, theſe two commanders quarrelled. 

The latter, ambitious of having the chief authority, continued upon 
te coaſt, in order to make his own fortune; while the former, out of 

pure. zeal for the republic, ſurrendered his ſhips to Sextus Pompeius, 
whoſe-intentions, in the main, were not much honeſter than thoſe of 
N 7 447 
Antony and - ntjνnνꝗ and Octavius enter into a new diviſion of the provinces of 
Octavius the empire, in prejudice to Lepidus. This triumvir was to expect no 
part. ſhare in their authority, as he had not been concerned in their victo- 
Hes. Antony paſſed over to the Eaſt with fix legions and ten thou- 

ſand horſe, in order to eſtabliſh the triumviral power in thoſe parts: 

but Octavius returned to Italy, with an intent to diftribute the rewards 

which had been long 1 to the veterauns. 


ho 


„ad z by - 4 len Ded 
Oavius - This commiſſion, though ? 
meets with attended with more real advantages ; fince it gave an opportunity to 
great Gf  Otavius to refide in Italy, and to make ſure of the gratitade and 
viftribution Affection of the troops: but at the ſame time it was extremely odious. 
of the lands, He had- undertaken to cjeR the inhabitants of the beſt provinces out of 
their eſtates and ns, and to beſtow them upon the veterans; 
promiſes e to their troops. Such a ical proceedin 
dceaſioned an dniverſal outcry ; but Odtavias was deaf to complair - 
He granted however ſame mitigation to of noble birth, or to ſuch 
as had been ſrongly recommended to him ; of which number was the 
celebrated poet Virgil, who expreſſes his. acknowledgment in his firſt 
* l eclogue, 


* 712. $04 — 
leſs honourable than that of Antony, was 
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eclogue, where he extols Octavius to the ſkies, only for not having 
robbed bim of the little farm, which he inberized of his anccfions, 
War of Peruſia, occaſioned by Fulvia, Antony's wife. This au- War of 
dacious woman had gained the {ame aſcendant over her brother- in - Perus. 
lun, the conſul Lucius Antonius, as ſhe formerly had had over Antony 


her huſband. Lucius engaged in this war at her requeſt, without any 
view. ar motive; yet he pretended to oppoſe the diſtribution of lands, 
becauſe there was a poſſibility, he ſaid, to reward the ſoldiers without 
ing to this extremity. He even would boaſt, that he intended 
to aboliſh the triumvirate : but ſuch noble defigns cannot be attributed 
to 4 man remarkable for vanity, and who, purſuant to the general 
teſtimony of hiſtorians, had all his brother's vices, without the. leaſt 
mark of virtue; which is more than can be ſaid of Antony. Fulvia 
had the impudence to make an inceſtuous attempt upon her ſon- in- 
law Octavius; but the young triumvir rejected her propoſal, and at che 
ſame time divorced her daughter, declaring, that for bim ſhe was ftill 
a virgin. Antony's proud wife would fain be revenged of both theſe 
affronts: and this was the real motive of the war ; but the pretext was 
the public good. It was called the war of Peruſia, from the ſcenes 
— in that unfortunate city. Lucius having ſhut himſelf up in 
this place, was beſieged by Octavius, and obliged, for want of proviſions, 
to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and juſt as the town was delivered up to be 
plundered, an unforeſeen accident reduced it to (4) aſhes. Fulvia re- 
tured into Greece, whither Antony repaired at her requeſt ; but the 
met with ſo cold a reception, that this, together with her other uneaſi- 
neſſes, threw her into a fit of illneſs, of which ſhe died. Lucius was 
ſent into Spain by Octavius, with the title 2 but withaat 
any authority. The deſtruction of Peruſia, the facts ſubſequent 
thereto, fall under the next year. | 


to her ambition. This woman was a down right Proteus: 
firſt ſeduced the eldeſt ſon of Pompey ; the pretended next 


to have been ſeduced by Cæſar; at length ſhe behaved like a 

lewd to Mark Antony; and in each of thoſe characters 

the ſhewed addreſs. Pompey's ſon, at the time his fa- 

ther ſent was a raw unexperienced youth, con- 
{quently to plunge into vice of his own inclination, 

1 to be bad company. Czſar was as ambitious of the 
conqueſt , as of that of a ince : and Antony was a 
drunken ſoldier. Cleopatra having been informed of this Cleopatra's 
general's 5 py —— ſure of ſucceſs : ſhe ſet out trium- pompous 
phant from Alexandria capital, and arrived at Tarſus, whither <qupage. 


* 
a 


E 
#7 


*. + 


we Ceftius, furnamed Macedenicur, from having ſerved a long time in Ma- 
caring to ſurvive the ruin of his country, ſet fire to bis houſe, and thereby 
total deſtroction of that ancient city, y 


This very year Antony bad fallen in love with Cleopatra the Artony falls 
— duren, ſo celebrated for the charms of her perſon, which ſhe in love with 
uu 
had 


| 
| 


ROMAN ANNATL'S, | 
' ſhe hall been ſummoned by Antony, to give an account of her 
conduct. Her entry into this town was magnificent: decked 
wih every omement that the fancies of poets and painters lend 
do Venn, and attended by a numerous retinue, ſhe failed up the 
rar | Cydnus, in a ately galley, richly gilt, and decorated with 
pe ils. Over the couch, on which ſhe lay negligently reclined, 
4 canopy | 
agracabl 


beſpangled with gold flars ; the graces formed an 

zable around her perſon ; cupids t' fanning her with 
thoſe wings ; while nereides burnt excellent — ſormed a 
Encert'of meladious inſtruments. So pompous an equipage drew the 
ditinens all out of the town to meet her, fo that Antony, who was 
diſtributing juſtice ia che forum, faw his tribunal on a ſudden deſerted. 
He wes not offended with the ceremony; for he had permitted the like 

ion to be given to himſelf ip ſeveral towns, and among the reft 
er of 
of Bacchus, the men and children __ like ſaans and 


rs, 'and all the inhabitants went in to meet him, pro- 
| aloud that he was a ſecond Bacchus, jous and benevolent 
kke that - 1 Antony was now pleated with the flattery of his 
oaurtiers, who told him that Venus was come to join with Bacchus for 
the iy of Afia. The very A he went © fup with 
the Egyptian queen; and from that time forw hey paſſed tel du 
and nights in the moſt ſhameful revels. Cleopatra did not return to 
Egypt till ſhe had obtained of the triumvir the full eftabliſhment of 
her authority, by the murder of her ſiſter Arſinoe, the only perſon that 
could give her any umbrage ; for ſhe had taken care to get rid of her 
brother immediately after the death of Ceſar. could not bear 
to live without her; therefore inſtead of marching againſt the Par- 
wende the thians, who threatened Syria with an invaſion, he her to 
winter with Alexandria, and there lay immerſed in plenfare, till the fituation of 


2 10 affair in Italy rouſed him out of his lethargy. 

hea 713. n . e 
Quarrel _ He had taken umbrage at the conduct 228 triomvir-Ofa- 
between yijus, who had gained an aſcendent over legue Lepidus, 


Antony 31d har with a fingle ward be prevailed on him ao quit Inly, and go over 
mw to Africa with fix legions, which were ſuſpetted-of being in Antony's 
intereſt, Octavius Forty under his command, but Antony was 
ſpperior to him in naval forces, eſpecially ſince he had been joined by: 

Demitins Abenoharbus, -who was tised of beating about the 'feas. 

With this reinforcement he appeared be fore Brunflufiom, and being 

Antony Tefuſed admittance, he laid fiege to the town : at the fame time 
arrives in Sextus Pompeius, with whom he had entered into a correſpondence, 
 Jraly, and made a deſcent pon Italy. Octavius advances at the head of his 
— 2 _— with a deſign 3 rce Antony's lines. This quarrel, which 
"ſeemed to portend a bloody war, ended ſuddenly in 2 iage 

Neerr Antony and Oftayia, Aiſter to Q&avivs. The ee 
tween che twp triumvirs Was cemented hy this marriage, _ 
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i OQtavius upon Pompey. 
he was caſed to file himſetf on account of hi 
ſtreſſed Octavius to that degree, that the latter 
towards the beginning of this year, to try 
coming to an accommodation with him. For which reaſon Mecanas 
was 3 to propoſe a match between the young triumvir, and 
Scribonia ſiſter to Libo, who was Sextus's father-in-law, The match, 
hangs not the peace, was concluded. | 

bus and Canidius are nominated conſuls in the room of Pollie 
and Domitius. The next year, in order to avoid diſplacing the con» 
ſals in - — the —— — to confer yt 
ty only for a months ; ſo that when + — | 
— likewiſe nominated thoſe who were to ſueceed them: but they 
who began the year, gave it their name, and for this reaſon were 
called ordinary conſuls ; the others were ſtiled /ubfitute or perey confal: : 
this method was obſerved under the emperors. 

The conſul Balb»: was by birth a Spaniard ; and the firſt foreigner Conſuls or- 
that had ever been inveſted with the ſupreme magiſtracy at Rome; g . 
So great a confuſion prevailed among all orders of people, that one — 
Vibius Maximus, who had been nominated to the quzſtorſhip, was 
claimed by a private perſon as his ſlave, and obliged to return to his 
maſter ; another ſlave was thrown down the Tarpeian rock, becauſe 
his name had been found in the lift of the legionary troops. 

Pollio and Domitius, of whom we have juſt now made mention, The Parthi- 
were ſent, at the expiration of their office, the one againſt the Par- ans, and 
thians, a people of Illyricam, who had declared for Brutus in the wo pwr 
war, and the other againſt the Cerretani in Spain: they both deſerved tl 
the honour of a triumph, but Pollio is more famous for his literary 
merit, than for this triumph. 

The Falcidian law, ſo called from the name of its author, P. Fal- The Falci- 
cadius (5) the tribune. It ordained that the fourth part of every 4 lau. 

. teſtator's 


r 


- (5) This ſhewe the ridiculous etymology of the Gloſſa ad princ. Inf. de lege Fulci- 
dia; Falcidia fic difta, quod ut falsx farmum, fic & lex lata reſecat, The law of the 
twelve tabics granted full liberty to the Romans to bequeath their eſtates as they 
pleaſed, Uri quiſqve legaffit ſure rei, ita jus offs ; this liberty was afterwards abridged 
in favour of the teſtators themſelves, becauſe the next heir receiving little or no bene- 
i from the will, refuſed to adminfter, To remedy this inconveniency the lex 
Faria and lex Voconia were made. The author of the former was C. Furius tribune 
of the :-it ordained that no perſon ſhould give, by way of legacy, above a 
thouſand 4% . The author of the latter was 9. Vaoconius Saxa, likewiſe tribune of 
2 es it ordeined that no woman ſhould be left heireſs to an eſtate; and 
no venſus, chat is, no perſon that was rated high in the cenſors books, ſhould 

ve. more to any perſon whatever, than was coming to the next heir. But thete 
were till inſufficient for the — — intended, which was to prevent the 


Gay of noble families; becauſe thavgh the tex Furia really reftrained the — 


ROMAN ANNATS. 


"  Fakidia. © | | 

made Herod ſon of Antipater, by birth an Idumean, receives of the 
of u- Romans the title of king of Judza, which Pompey had refuſed to 
| grant to 7 who had an hereditary right to that crown. He 
was come this year to Rome, to petition for ſuccours againſt the Par- 
thians, who had made themſelves maſters of Judæa, and ſettled Anti- 
gonus on that throne. This Antigonus was head of the branch at eu- 


mity with Hyrcanus, whom they had taken priſoner; 


12 | | | 714. 
Digurbances Great diſturbances at Rome, owing to the ſcarcity of proviſions to 
in Romefor which that capital and all Italy was reduced by Pompey's fleet, which 
want of corn. infeſted the whole coaſt. The people laid the blame upon the tri- 

umvirs, who maintained the war againſt Pompey, only to ſatisfy their 

private ambition. Octavius is in great danger at a popular inſur- 
rection 1 Antony comes to his afliſtance, and reſcues him out of the 
hands of the rioters; upon which a great ſlaughter enſues. Octavius 
having in vain endeavoured to recover the affection of the popalace, 
agrees at length to treat with 22 who came into the ac- 

ion not without ſome difficulty, from a notion that the 


co 
longer he flood out, the more advantageous conditions he was 
likely to obtain. At length he yielded to the violent importu- 


The triom- nity of a great number of illuſtrious citizens, who had fled to 


— ſhelter, and were deſirous of returning to their native 


ſeſterces (eight millions ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand livres) to be 


reſtored to 


* 82 * ,ꝗ „» 8 th Py 4 m 8 


of the legacy, yet it did not limit the number of the legatees, fo that the teſtator 
might diſpoſe of bis effects among ſo many, as to leave nothiag for the next heir : 
and though the Yecenia lex was maze favourable to the next heir than the pre- 
ceding, yet becauſa the teſtators, by multiplying the number of the legatees in pro- 
rtion to their eſtate, might happen to leave but a ſmall matter to each, the next 
heir would reap but a very little benefit, and therefore would nat adminiſter. For 
this reaſon the lex Falcidia forbad the teſtator to diſpoſe of above three fourths of 
his eftate in legacies, to the end that the fourth part of the ſucceſſion might devolve 
to the next heir. The words of the law are theſe : Quicumgue civis Romanus peſt 
banc legem rogatam teſlamontum faciet, is guantam cuigue civi Romano pecuniam jure 
gublico dare legare wolet, jus peteſiaſque eſto, dum ita detur, legetur, ne minus quam 

partem guartam | ereditatis ec tefhaments bæredet capiart, 
; eir 


tellator's effefts ſhould go to the next heir; this was called Qua 
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Antony leaves Ita for a very. odd fancy; T becauſe in — 
verting himſelf in Se 85 Ine dice, and at 5 pa to Greece, 


of chance, with QQavius, he was conſtantiy the loſer. 


aſtrologer, who perha Was lanted dere on ſe 
NE has 8 55 omen of the 9 by e 
2,5 bow 


told him that this, was an evi 
riyal would gain over hint, ſo long as he did not felf at ad. 


755 He goes and ſpends the winter at Athens. 8 | 


ei ually famous for flattery and wit, treated as a ſe- 
7 Ag 2 their — — ſo far as to Ledde be would 
5 Were, the tutelar deity of their city. Antony took them at 
word, but aſked them + thenkind talepts for the portion of ** 
Þ, and obliged © 16 pay the money (4) 8 


4 


inſt 

125 erde 
boy hs, jealous 97 that captain's gl entidius Sad defeated 
faccelbrely ; the 1 on mount Taurus, the ſe- 

on 12 . and before xe on 12 he obtained a 
ie victory, wherein Pacorus, ſon of Orodes king of the Parthians, 
In return for ſo many — he he received a the hooony 9 of 


vas — 
triumph at Rome; which is very remar 
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the Parthians. R which his heu- He marches 
gained over that ones * year, began p againſt the 


Parthians. 


His lieute- 
nant Venti- 


dius obtains 
three victo- 


1 E n ne Pompeius Strabo, les o 
e ie war of the li e e 


e their chiefs. An returned to Athens, t performing any 


returns ts 
Greece; 
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longer. 


fas the Kant over the "fevolted e He hight hve dere 
at pleaſed; Ottivins pred him to accept of it; 
.. d good. à courtier. to acquicke: this would have. mara, bis 
| general under the preſent circumſtances. Gallus, the other conſul, 
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' _ © daris(e), and thereby opens a paſlage into Sicily. Octavius lands on 
this ſpot with twenty one legions, and twenty thouſand horſe, . aw 
army more than ſufficient, if he had only to contend with land forces. 
Pompey being ſenſible of this, challenges Oftavius to put an end to 
their differences. by a ſea-fight. Octavius accepts the c and 

Pompey's Pompey's: fleet is totally routed :. the latter ſayes himſelf by flight, 
feet intirely and abandons Sicily. is victory was intirely owing to the ſki 
defeated, and ability of Agrippa. Three hundred fail on ſide fought 
in the preſence of two {prey who, together with their land forces, 
were bare ſpectators of the engagement. Octavius's ſoldiers being 
accuſtomed to land ſervice, ſeemed to have the diſadvantage in 
- engaging the enemy at ſea; but Agrippa had guarded againſt'this 
| 1 By means of grappling irons of his on invention, 
he laid hold of the enemy's ſhips, and obliged them to come to 
boarding. No ſooner had he taken a few by this ſtratagem, than 
the enemy. finding their ruin inevitable, were ſeized with a panic, and 
fell into confuſion. Out of ſo numerous a fleet, only ſeventeen gallies 
_  Sſcaped, and Octavius loſt but three of his. 1017181 14 onivy e 
" Mifander. Lepidus having come from the further end of Africa to aſſiſt Oda- 
fanding Vins in Sicily, wanted to reap the whole benefit of this expedition, 
between founding his claim upon the inequality of the ſhare Which his col- 
Octavius legues had formerly allotted to him; aud. theſe he was 
and Lepidus. Ireparing to maintain by arms. Octavius deſpiſed him, knowing he 
| was deſpiſed dy his troops; ſo that he did not fo much as vouchſale 0 
draw his ſw inſt him. He repaired to Lepidus's camp without 
an. eſcort, as if he intended to have a conference ; and jpegs. <a 
| + ++ overhis officers, the next day he drew up his army in order of battle, 
con dent of what was to happen, The anfortunate Lepidus had the mor- 
1 tification to ſee himſelf abandoned by all his troops, who went over to 
Lepidus His rival. Upon which he quitted the marks of his authority, and wait- 
Gepoled. ing vpon Octayjus in this humble condition, he obtained the grant of 
his. life, with orders jo retire to Circei-(p), a ſmall. town In Italy 
which was aſſigned him for the place of his exile. There he paſſed 
the remainder of his days without any. other ity than that of 
Pontifex Maximus, which they could not take from him; and this 
wy Io the moſt agreeable part of his life. Mankind are too muc 


with outward pomp, not reflecting that happineſs is 
coufined to private — far from — ry. hurry eb dadnel. 
His Lepidus was contented with this retirement, which ſuited his natural 
character. temper ; for he had ever been more deſirous of repoſe than of power, 
having none of that active ſpirit which crowns the ambitious with 
ſucoeſs. Nay it is certain that he ſhewed an indifference in improving 
thoſe circumſtances to his advantage, which fortune threw in his way : 


—_ a * —_ 2 _ 1 m 
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(e) Somecall ic Tymdarium f, town of Sicily, near the mouth of the ver Heli- 
con, not far from Mylæ, now Milazz2, FZ. b E. 
(#) On the coaſt of Latium. * 
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thoſe virtues, nor thoſe vices For which the names of 

tranſmitted with diſtinction to poſterity. * 71 ' 
ORavius puts moſt of the ſenators and knights to death, who had Oftavius 

ſerved under Pompey. A mutiny ariſes among his troops, who f*turns to 

demanded their difmiſſion and their rewards : he diſcharges twenty 

thouſand' of the mutineers, —4.— the reſt with promiſes and 

military preſents. Agrippa is honoured with a roftral (g) crowh of gold: 

we meet with no inſtance of the kind before this time, except 

that of the learned Varro, who received the like crown in the war 

aguinſt the pirates. Octavius returns to Italy, and is received 4a 

ſenate in full body at the gates of Rome, crowned with garlands by 

way of congratulation. They decree the moſt extravagant honoury 1a narys 

him; but he accepts only of part. He abolithes the taxes laid during 9ecreed to 

the civil wars y eftabliſhes a body of troops to exterminate the robbers bim by the 
that infeſted” Italy; and embelliſhes the city of Rome with a great te. 
number of eommodious and magnificent ſtructures : laſtly, he diſtributes .”* 
among the veterans the lands that had been promiſed them, appl ing” 
tothis'als only ſuch eſtates as belonged to the republic, or had bees 
purchaſed of perſons or of corporations, Steady to this poli- 
ticul principle, he was endeavouring to make himſelf beloved, in pro- He increaſes 
—— as his power increaſed: this indeed was very great, ſince his power, 

had abſorbed that of Pompey and Lepidus; for he took care to 
tranſport troops over to Africa and Numidia, in order to ſeize on 
thoſe provinces which conſtituted a part of that triumvir's diviſion. 

Antony, on the contrary, was weakening himſelf in the Eaſt by his Antony's 
miſcondu&./ Hie paſſion for Cleopatra, which had given way for a unſucceſsful 
wulle to his affection for Octavia, broke out again with greater vehe- **pedition 
rence, —— be in the arme of the queen of Egypt, he hurried the $8197 the 
5 — the war againſt the Parthians, and heaped blunder upon — 
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720. 
—— — bewitched-by the artjfioe 4 
of that umbitious woman. He had ſet out for Syria, with a view to wage bewitc 4 
22 the Parthians. - The commotions with which that — — by Cleopa- 
divided, and the reinforcement of cavalry which' re 
lang of the Medes ba brawghe kim, were new motives for his carry- 


Ae But hearing that tra was 


melancholy at Alexandria, he flew back to 
army r not — for ſacrificing to that lewd woman the 84 


———— from Rome to join him, and whom he Me oh 
back wih ignomy, be acknowledged Cleopatra for hiv lawful wife, back Oel- 
aud conſerred on the two ſons he had by her, the title of Kings of va. 
Kings. © All this coft the artful Egyptian queen but a few croeodile- 
tears and —— careſſes. of 
celebrated ee Apri is man, who was meaply Celebrates 
bor tk had wer 12 I confidence of ER.  dilefhip of 
ther with nas. 1 chat lime they were his ant touch Agrippa. 
he wis 8 jag of the whole empire, they became his mi- 
nifters: and at all times they lived with him upon the terms of friend- 
Mp. © One of them was both a ſoldier and a Fh, and upon 
every * xr >) with dignity and ſpirit. The other being 
only a am ey always 80. . and circumſp ctiop: 
he. no oy wa E. T9. bye Ie ft his name to be celebrated Charatter 
by the Rand. fy nd ro teted. _ Agrip pa Judged. of Apripps 
rv that 


koight by nth, a 8. inked with "har ade: he wanted no plices 
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ndr Yignitics, but thought it ſufficient to have it in" his power 
9 — Both theſe men contributed very much to the riſt * 
| pe ets friend: Agrippa made confiderable- improvements ' 
this ;year ar Rome; fuch as ſeveral magnificent aquedacts (r), q' hun- 
dred and fifty public fountains;: ſeven hundred watering places, the 
whole adorned with three hundred ſtatues and four hundred marble 
columns. The ſpectacles he gave were pompous in a high * and 
in a taſte that ed the politeneſs; of. che age. By this viour 
Agrippa reflected luſtre on Octavius, and rendered himſelf moſt ac- 
ceptable to the Romans; while Antony was hated and deſpiſed 
for his ungeneroys treatment of Octavia, and his extravagant paſſion 


eee, 7⸗¹⁶ | | 

Antony and And yet the confuls of this year were fo devoted to Antony, that 

dan they retired from Rome to join him, as ſoon as they perceived that 

4B 7 Octavias was preparing for war. Hitherto the two triumvirs had 

-.. ». confined themſelves to libels and inveRtiyes ; but jt was eaſy to foreſee 

- _ that this paper war would be followed by another of a more ſerious 

- . +: nature,” Phe conful- Domitins found Antony at Ephe ſus uſy i 

making military preparations, that is, in giving orders; for in 

of directing them himſelf, he retired with Cleopatra to the ifle of 

Samos, which was now become the general rendezyous of comedians, 

mountebanks, and muſicians, as Epheſus was that of the troops. 

From Samos went to Athens, whence Antony ſignified his divorce 

to Octavia, with orders for her to quit his houſe; which induced 

ſeveral of his ald friends to deſert him. By a decree of the ſenate, 

Antony is deprived of the triumviral power, and of the conſulate, to 

which hg had- been nominated for the following ow in conjunction 

War with Octavius. War declared againſt Cleopatra. vius qut of po- 

feclared lien wauld not bave it ſaid that he was renewing the horrid ſcenes 

N urs. Of a civil war: beſides, Cleopatra herſelf had in ſome meaſure de- 

clared war againſt the Romans, by accuſtomin 


herſelf ta ſwear only 
by the laws, which the intended very ſoon 10 Gear in the capitol, 


Otayius been before hand with Octavius, and to have attacked him the pre- 
2 upon ceding year, while the ſeveral provinces ſubject to that triumvir's 
8 government were ready to reyolt, on account of the heavy taxes with 


which he had loaded them, in order to forward his military prepara- 


441, who brought water into the city ** channel of eleven miles in length; but 
= 4 hoſe that were afterwards built in the times of 


reckon the aqueducte but fourteen ; others enlarge them to twenty : in the 
of them the waters only were mentioned; as Aru Claudia, Aqus Appia, &c. 


(e) The firſt invention of aqueduQts ix attribyted to Appius Claudius in the year” 
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dns. By Antony v ſupineneſs, Ocuvius had leifure to quiet their minds, 


F Ee ET 
engaged by x folemn oath to ſerve him againſt his enemy. 4A 
ſaance hereof, in a very little time he ſaw himſelf maſter of an 
army of eighty thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe, beſides a 
fleet of two . 
Brunduſinmw, as ſoon as the permitted. True ſt is that 
Antony had a ſuperior force, viz. twelve thonſand horſe, a hundred 
thouſand foot, a great number of auxiliary rroops, and a fleet of 
five hundred — 5 of war: but his ſhips were neither ſo light, nor 
ſo well manned, as thoſe of Octavius. Yet he placed 'his whole 
confidence in his fleet, preferable to his land- forces. Aſter they had 
ſent challenges to each other, which could not be put into execution, 
but only proved the great eagerneſs of the two chiefs to decide the 
diſpute about the ſovereignty of the world, Antony reſolved to try : 
his fortune in a naval engagement (. | er 
The battle of Actium (7) on the fifth of September. The loſſes The battle 
1 £791 | * | which of AA. 


wy 


ng I 99 * a mann 
(e) The moſt conſiderable of the Roman ſhips of war were the mrver longe, or 

2 from — * — — and 
N moſt remarkable were triremit, emis, par 

one another by one bank of oars z which banks were raiſed Dopragly one 

another. Befides theſe, there were two other rates, one higher and the. other 
. The higher are the bexerer, the bepterer, and the octeret, that is with fix, 
ſeven, or eight banks; the lower are the biremis and the moneris, The biremis 
conſiſted of two banks of oars ; and of theſe the beſt and lighteſt were called Zibur- 
nice, from the Liburni, a people of Dalmatia, who firſt invented them, The n- 
nerix way & galley having but one ſingle bank of cars, 

The larger Rips, as the quadrirenyr, and upwards, had hatches, and therefore 
were "called ref& or conflrate ; the triremis and biremir, are ſometimes deſcribed 

ie; all below theſe were without hatches, and therefore were called 
ar. The nave reflirate were thoſe that had rofirg or beaks, neceſſary for all ſhips 
in ſea engagements, Nave furritæ were ſuch as had turrets erected on their decks, 
from whence the ſoldiers uſcd all manner of weapons and engines. The officers 
in the navy were prefefius claſſy, or admiral, and ſometimes the duumwiri, 
when two were joined in commi together with the trierarcbus, or captain of 
a particular ſhip, moſt properly of the rrireme ; the pubernator, or maſter ; and 
, or boatſwain. naval as as the land army confifted” of 
four legions. Under Auguſtus. the Romans had one navy at Miſeaum (a ſea- 
port town near the promontory now called Caps di Miſens) in the Mare Inferum, 
or Tyrrhene fea, to protect and keep in obedience Frapce, Spain, Mauritania, 
Egypt} Sardinia, and Sicily: another at Ravenna in the Mare Superum or 
Ay — overawe Epirus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, together 
w a, » {bal - . 
(rt) Afium was a promontory of Epirus, famous for this naval victory of Au- 

82 in memory of which he built a city here, calling it Nicopolis, I. 6. the ci 
o 


f 


vittery, from the following incident. As he was going out of his tent early in 

morning to viſit his fleet, he met a peaſant driving an aſs. Being moved witb 
curioſity, or ſuperſtition, he aſked the man's name; who told him it was Emvyches, 
agd that his aſs was called Men. The firſt fgnivies leppy, and the other congueror, 
This ſeemed a lucky omen to him, and when afterwards he erected a trophy in that 
place with the beaks of the ſhips he had taken, he cauſed two ſtatues of braſs to be 
gxxRed, ne repreſenting the man, and the other his aſs, Plat. in Aut, Actium had 
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party was intirely deſfroyed. From thence he returned to Rome, o 
— — who. were impatient to receive 
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| = being informed that C 
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7 cient token af ber affection, Antony had 
. by Cleopatra, But who. can N 7 
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(Agar lk foes lest ſevep Hüdren behind him. The two d 8 


by xn fg a i 1 eldeſt 7 2 ts Ab 
* Ee means © e ni 
— Be daſh nl trol Of his defendants 
hy emperors, and 4 among ano reſl Caligula and Bs whoſe cha- 
rafter vo way 7 mon has For Antony was of his own gature, His 
ren wor , or 1 though he committed ſome exceſſes charactes. 
of pajon, He was frank and generous, and had 3 
pos cnt which rendered him incapable of miſtruſting thoſs 
de, . as his Fonds Perhaps he would have been 
country bad been more ſo ; but real virtue was 
i . wer ee , whey bh on the fla 
—_— us a very debauch man ip a very debauch age. He 15 oy 
of, we ian, becauſe the circymſtances tv whic 
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; 42 to mix with thoſe profligates, who place t 
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ROMAN ANNALS. 
would "have ſuited a much humbler ſtation. Pomp and outward 


forms were ſuch a conſtraint to his nature, chat he would lay 


them aſide whenever he had an 8 d ag oye ys eager 
eir whole hap in 


ight revelry, and in frequenting public flews: He had the 
abilities of a great general, with the inclinations of à common 


ſoldier :_ he og Bot with dignity at the head of an army, and 
made an excellent fi at a tavern or a guard - room. „ de. 


meaned himſelf moſt TE andatouſly: in ſeveral great cities, eſpecially 


, on Alexandria. Cleopatra made always one at his parties of plea- 


ſure; and though had more ſenſe, and a more delicate taſte 
than he, yet ' ſhe 'knew how to accommodate herſelf to his temper. 
7 ſhe. baue a man, by whom os apo to ſubdue the 
Antony knew / not how to gainſt female artifices : 
deen N before” by 4 41 he was afterwards 
by Cleopi Tt — Prin command one half of the 
1 Ky two” wives,” and "to be foiled by a young: 
, hot n ſo; Nee as; KiB, er his ſaperior in 
oa e in the monument,” "where ſhe had ſhut 
- Kabir "ith her treaſures.” Octavius makes his entry into Alexan- - 
dria, and pardons the inhabitants; but he orders Antyllus, 8 
HRP Nea, the ſon of Cæſar and Cleopatra, to * cher 
hs gives leave to chat princeſs to 
Same. of Antony ; at which mournful ceremony ſhe is ** ill, x 
determines to end her gs by abſtinence. Octavius prevails upon her 
to alter ber reſolution,” * uttering threats againſt her children: 
he likewiſe pays her a viſit, and ſhe exerts her charms to in- 


ſpire the young g e with ſentiments of pity and love. But 


e intended to make her as an ornament 
that he had given orders that ſhe and her chil- 
dren ſhould be put on board a ſhip within three days, and con- 

veyed by ſea to Rome, ſhe makes 4 with herſelf. ſe was judged, 
chat ſhe had applied an aſp to her left arm; becauſe of the ſeveral kinds 


priced, tha 


| 2 death of which ſhe had made eſſays on criminals, the —_ looked 


this as the mildeft, and leaſt attended 28 pain. 2 re- 
Egypt to a Roman province, and ap rest. f 
He oh. the tomb of Alexander _ , and 12 the 


it. 


aſhes of this conqueror with flowers. At length he departs from 


Egypt, after tripping it of an immenſe treaſure, ſufficient to reward 


. _. (hs tonal companions of his fortune. From thence he proceeds to 


Roman 


Aſia, to eftabliſh his authority in perſon, 
At Rome all the ſtatues o 8 are thrown down and broke to + 
pieces by a decree of the ſenate, who ordained” at the ſame time the 
day of his nativity to be ranked among the unlucky days, This 
decree N publiſhed under the 'conſulate of Cictro's ſon, + held 
this office the preſent year from the thirteenth of September to the 
hi oſs the pe as ſabtitmed conſul ; a circumſtance that — 
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obſerved as a 2 of attonement, ar fortune 72 pleaſed 1 | 
to the manes of that great man, by ſtigmatizin memory of An- 
tony, Who had been rn A 

Mecznas ſlifles a conſpiracy formed againſt Octavius. For ſuch an Mecznav 
enterpriae the ringleader young Lepidus, would have formerly — 
ceived the —— of his fellow citizens; but in the preſent cir- — 

mſtances he was puniſhed as a diſturber of the public tranquillity. Octavius. 
nas orders him to be executed; and his wife Servilia ſwallows 
burning coals, with an intent to follow him to his grave. | 


* 724. 

Rome was in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity, when Octavius returned Octavio: 
to this.city to celebsate the triumphs by which he was going to be Rn... 
14 the ſupreme lord oſ the Roman empire. The ſenate even 

fore his arrival had paſſed a great number of decrees, the chief 
intent of which was to load him with honours, and to inveſt him with 
that abſolute power, which the Romans had ſo long dreaded, thou 
at preſent they felt the neceſſity of it, and in part its happy ; 

The public authority being intirely lodged in the hands of a fingle per- 
ſon, there was no further reaſon to be afraid of thoſe civil wars which 
had diſturbed the tranquillity of the empire, and muſt have encouraged 
the attempts of thoſe nations, that wanted to ſhake off the Roman 
ne The ſweets of peace and plenty began to be generally taſted. 

ith joy the Romans beheld the triumphs of Octavius, to whom they 
were indebted for thoſe bleſſings ; and with till greater tranſport they 
ſaw him ſhut the gates of the temple of Janus, which had been open The temple 
ever ſince the commencement of the ſecond Punic war. At Romy they of Janus, 
conferred the title of Imperator or emperor on Octavius for ever: they Ovi 
likewiſe ordained that his name ſhould be added to that of the ſenate receives the 
and people in the public prayers and ſupplications. Games and title of 

eQacles were multiplied in honour to his memory. Temples and Ie, 

s were erected to him in the provinces. The name of Auguſtus -—_ 
which the ſenate beſtowed on him ſome time after, was tranlmitted ? . 
to his ſucceſſors as a title of dignity, together with that of Cæſar his 
adoptive father. | 


PARTICULAR REMARKS. 


H E glorious days of Rome are over: this proud ſovereign of the 

| world is going to be loaded herſelf with chains. 
I do not ſay this, becauſe ſhe is on the point of ſubmitting to a mo- 
narchical government ; but as ſhe is falling under the oppreſſive yoke 


of deſpotic — Fg 
' « — IE and too often it does happen, that a 


private citizen becomes ſuperior to the laws : in monarchies, no private 


| _ Ean 
C- 


be ſo powerful as the prince, who is the protector of the 
republics, the people are always anxious in purſuit of 
| 4 liberty ; 
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This ſeems to Tar 
pole a defpotic pow — reaſon that deſpotiſm is hos. 
military au he 


e comics 
| tho 


1 


ers, to ſuppoſe that they c6uld bear the recital o 
SE t to behold, I do not 


writers; they are 


* Tbe Romarb, ſays M. & Wear e atomen to 
« trample upon YO fo K ge of elk thildren and their 
« ſlaves, could know but very little of that virtue which we Giftiaguiſt 
« by the name of humanity... ... When a people are cruel in their 
« civil ftars, what can we think of their 2 ty and juſtice ? 

We need not therefore be Turprized to find that the fiſt Cæfars, at 
the Game time that they inherited the whole power of the Roman 
republic, ſhould likewiſe be Heirs" to her cruglty-; and that ned 
by this extravagant paſton, thy Huld make her mo juftty ſufter for 
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(z). Should any. one object the example of certain nations; futh"ar the'Chithefe; 
bo are ſaid to be a Wty polite· people at GAN 6 dpd went 
I hal} wnfwer, that in all: probabihty their em peur follow tis ie m, that in 
watters of authority, a ptinee' eught. te check hie dn power. Deſpotiſm doc 
conſiſt fo much in r With. arbitratypower, avin the abuſe of it ;, now thi 
abuſe will nevei take place in x civilized ind Wu ttion, 9 
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INDE X. 


Ps index refers to the years, and to the pages 3 to the former, 
e 


for the ſeries of the hiſtory ; to the latter, for 


remarks and for 


the facts contained in the columns. When you meet with —— 
without any other mark, they point out the year to which the ſubject 
belongs. In referring to the page, I haye taken care to —_ it 
by the letter p ; but in referring to the year, I have marked it by the 


7. 
As it was n 


eceſſary to render this index complete, and at the ſame 
time conciſe, I have generally referred to the proper names of perſons 
2 cities, with which the principal events are connected; and to 


proper name of a perſon, I have added either the prænomen or cog 


m, in order to obviate the confuſion that might otherwiſe ariſe from 


the plurality of 


= pL 


F 
Rands for 101. 102. 103. 


Academy, 

Achaia, Achæans, 546. 55. 56. 
57. 69. 86. 91. 6074714 

— 80 8 
„ 283. 613. 55. 59. 8 

= 3 55. 89 3 


722 
* Clauſus, /r Appius Clau- 
Adda, baith of, 530 
Adherbal, king of Numidia, 641 
Adoption, 573. 710 
Adrian, emperor, ph. 494 


| perſons of the ſame name. | 

[ have avoided the uſeleſs repetition of figures; fo that when there 
are two ſeparated by a bar—the reader is to ſuppoſe all the intermediate 
a g15—19. look for 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. In like manner 
are all under the ſame century, I do not repeat the firſt. 
or example, when I mention 100, I continue 01. 02. 03. which 


Adrumetum, king of, 7097 
Aduatici, Y 696 
Adultery, 458 
Ediles, 260. 83. 387. p. 129. 


: 4. 5 73. 
dui, 32. 701 
Alius, author of the lian code, 

953. 203, col. 2 
Amilius, Paulus, 537. /ee Taulus 
Emilius, Scaurus, and Ma- 
mercus. 
Eneas, p. 1 
Aqui, 259. 67. 68—79. 82—91. 
94—97. 304. 07. 08, 21. 22. 
23. 28. 32. 23555. 43. 45. 58. 
59.65. 66. 449. 51. 513 
Eſchylus, po. 41. col. 2 


H h Eſop, 


THE INDEX. 


2 P. 41. cal. 2 
oli, Kals, 27 46. 56. 
61—6 4+ 2 Jy 70 

Africa, Africans, 497. _ — 
48. 40. 54+ 63. 704. 06. 07. 


13. 17 
takes, | 8 
4 or magiſtrates, 57 3. to = 


arms, 630 
Agrarian laws, 267. 68. 72. 75. 
83. 98. 337. 41. 52. $21. 620. 

3. 90. 94 


ulture, 5. 114 

2 2 
Agrigentum taken, * 91 
Agrippa, Menenius, 260. Marcus 
716. 17. 22 
bao 

687, 88 
Alba, Albans, p. 1. * 6. 85. 87. 
| 109. 22, lake of Alba, 356 
„ mount, P. 1. J. 222 
Alceus, p. 23. col. 1 


Alexander, king of Epirus, 413. 21. 
the Great, king of Macedonia, 


Amilcar, general of the Carthegi. 
nians, 466. 97. father of Han- 
_ nibal, ,505, 08.09. 11. 15. 20. 
25. 35. Cartbaginian officer, 5 50. 


35 


Amulius, king of Alla, 5. 17 


Anacreon, p. 39. col. 2 
Ancilia, /acred /vields, 41 
Ancona talen, 704 
Au Marciys, -- I 3 

'A r iſcus, f 6465 
Anhal La , L | "52 


Antemnz, Antemnates, 
Antigonus, king of the Jews, 71 ; 


'Antiochas, the Great, 5 57. 67 


„ 85. 32. 
1 9 93. , 
97. enden, 689. pr. 2 
magena, 715. ft 1 7 

p. 1 89. col, 2 | 


jr 93 Antiates, _ 61. 65. 
4+ = 86. 94. 3 8. 77. 
—_— . 564. 3 
fon of the orator, 
A my the ether fin 5 rs 
—— — 90. the tri 
697.704 
brother of the E Te 
 * clus, the other brother of . 


« 135. 403. . 709. Jannaw _  wnvir, 71 
4 the Tews, 5. 293 Antyllus, /n of 2 
ia, Alexandrians, 705 vir, was 
1 06. 23 Anxur taken, 351. 52. 53 
Alfenus, Varus, þ. 289 col. 2 Aperantia, 552 
Aleſia taken, | 701 Apicius, ; 66 
Allia, battle of, - 363. 74 Apiole talen, 140 
Allies, 488. p. As 0 hag. 26, Apollonia, e 539 
5 — Claudius, chief of $752 
Allifa, battle of, 44 dian tribe, 249. 58. 59. 67. 82. 
Allobroges, 632 83. thederemwir, 301. Of. Cen 
Amazons, | „88 . tumalu, 441. 46. 53. ay wh 135. 
Ambaſſadors, 523. 66. 91 col. 2. "To 7 
Ambiorix, 699. 700 CN 20 
Ambitus, laws againſt, 305. C86. Apulia, Apulians, 427. 30. 3t. 
98. 99. Te 02 - 
Ambracia raten, Aquilia, ex, 
Amiens, . 67 878 Gallus, 572. p. * 5 


Manius, 


Ae battle of, 705 
itrators, 5 5p. 131. 32 
Archagathus, ; 


Archilochus, 


24 
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Archimedes, 540. 41. p. 195. cal 2 
Ardeates, 397. 09. 10. 11 
Ardians, 618 
Aretum, feege of, 469. 70. talen, 


7 
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Maſſiva, prince of Numidia, 004.0 
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Mauritania, 955 Bocchus, 3 
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Menapians, * 697. = 
Menas, Sextus Pompeius freedman, 
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Merchants, 25 
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Meſa, M. Valirius, 2 
Meſſana, 489 
Metellus, /armmus pontiſex, 509. 11. 
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11. 22. 23. Jallaricus, 630. 
Daluaticu, 634. Numidicus, 


644 45. 45. 53. 54. 55. Pius, 

670. 71. 73. 76. 77. Creticus, 
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Metius, Sufetius, 87 
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Milan, 
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Milionia taken, 459 
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thridates, ting of Pontus, 65 3. 
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 Pergamus, 
Modena, fiege of, ow 0 
Monarchy, Pp. 75. 127. 401. 62 
Money, 219. 408. 84. 668 
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, battle of, 
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Nabis, tyrant , 56 65 56. 
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— ad | — on 
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Nequinum raten, „ 
Nero, Tiberius, 71 5. emperor, 
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Nervii, 696, 700 
Neſactium deftroyed, 576 
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Palatine, mount, 122 
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Palms, 460 
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Philippi, batrles of, 711 
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Phocia, Phocians, 355. 57 
Phcenicia, 687. 717 
Phrygia, 564 
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Phyfic, Phyſicians, 534+ 98. p. 
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Pineus, king of Hlyriczm, 525. 34 
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Pompeius Nepos, 612. 13. 14+ 
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Porſenna, 345 

Portus Julius, * „ 
Poſthumius, Megel/ar, 471 
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Prefe&s, Prefectures, 1517 
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Proconſuls, 275. 496 
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Proprztors, 448. 85 
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41. 649. 58. 61. 82. 84 
Publicola, P. Faria 243- 49-50. 


Pyrrho, p. 145. 5 


Puyrrhus, ting of Epirus, 472=75. 
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Rhetors, 592. 661 
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Rimini raten, 704 
Robe or Gown, triumpbal, 250. 
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Rome, foundation of, 1. enlarged, 
122. G1. 87. 672. 717. 20. be- 


Romulea caken, 457 
Romulus, 1—37. 41. 82. þ. 17. 
| 18. 19. . 171. p. 34, 78 


Noſcius, | 73 
Roftra, 415 
Rubicon, paſſage of, 704 
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Sacriportus, battle of, 
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San prieſts, 41 
Salluſt, - - 706. 5.411. — ” 
Salt-pits, p. 1 
Salvians, 628. 30 
Salvius, /ee Tryphon. 
Samaria, P. 39. 87. 1 
Sambre, battle of, * 
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Servilia, *vife of Lepidus the & 
Servilius, Abala, 314. 17. Bansin, 
Servius Tullius, p. 3. col. _ - 
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Sextius, Lucius, 37786. 87. Caius, 
Shalmanezer, 4ing of Afjria, 2 - 


| 2 
Sibyls, books of rhe, 235 383- 86. 
70. 72. 
Sicily, Sicilians, 475. 77. 89—92. 
94—99. 501—12. 35. 38. 40. 
41. 43+ 52. 621. 49— 52. 78. 
83. 84. 704. 10. 14.17 


Sidicini, 417 —20 
Sinueſſa, 621 
Sittana /aken, 495 


Slaves, p. 18. 36. 197. 5. 201. 
32. 53+ 334+ 494+ 537-39. 41. 
55. 620. 21. 49. 50. 51. 72. 
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Socrates, 5. 97. 98. cal. 2 
Soiſſons, i 696 
Soldiers, Reman, þ. 36. 37. y. 259. 
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Lone, battle of the, 

Soothſayers, | 44 
Sophene, 687 
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Sophoniſba, 550 
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Stellates campi, battle of, 458 
Stratonix, wife of Mithridater, 
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ucro, battle of, 
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Sueſſetani, 569 
Suevi, 8 695. 98. 700 
Sul picia, f a 63 
Sulpicius, Rufus, 659. b. 413. ol, 
2. Publius, tribune of the people, 
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Surena, general of the Parthians, 
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Timaſitheus, 501 
Toliſtobũ, 564 
Toloſa taken, 647 
Tolumnius, 315. 16. 25 
Towns, municipal, 415 

Tragedy, 5. 41. 87. 99. 5. 955 

Traſimenus, batthe of, 536 
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Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, 265 
Vecurius, | 405 
Vibias Virius, | 542 
Victims, humas, 527. 37+ 50. 4 a 
Viminal, mount, 7 
Vindicius, 243 
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Accounts, to the Death of Frederic I. King of Pruſſia. By the 
A t King of Pruſſia. To which are Added Four Diſſertations. 

I. On Manners, Cuſtoms, Induſtry, and the Progrefs of the Human 

= ing in the Arts and Sciences. II. On Superſtition and 
- Religion. III. On the ancient and modern Sdvernment of Bran- 
Adienburg. IV. On the Reaſons for the Enacting and Repealing of 
_ Laws. And a Preliminary Diſcourſe. 1 Amo. | 
Tun GENIAL His ron r anD STATE or EuroPs, from the Time af 
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